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PREFACE. 

The  students  of  the  Genealogical  Society  uf  Utah  and  of  the 
Relief  Society  have  been  greatly  in  need  of  a  reference  book  from 
which  to  prepare  lessons  in  the  study  of  Surnames.  Two  years 
ago  the  General  Board  of  the  Relief  Society  prepared  a  year's 
course  in  the  study  of  Surnames,  expecting  to  use  Baring-Gould's 
"Story  of  Family  Names"  as  a  text  book.  We  soon  exhausted  the 
edition  and  no  other  surname  book  was  on  the  market.  A  number 
have  been  printed,  but  all  are  now  out  of  print,  so  far  as  is  known. 
As  a  consequence,  this  book  has  been  prepared  by  appointment 
through  the  General  Board  of  the  Relief  Society,  and  will  serve,  it 
is  hoped,  as  a  fairly  complete  reference  and  text  book  for  our  stud- 
ents and  friends. 

No  originality  is  claimed  for  the  work  from  the  general  line  of 
books  thus  far  published,  unless  the  choice  of  extracts  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  chapters  may  prove  .somewhat  unusual.  The ' 
surname  books  heretofore  published  presupposed  on  the  part  of  the 
student  familiar  acquaintance  with  history  and  philology;  while 
most  of  them  are  purely  technical. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  begin  our  study  with  some  acquaintance 
with  the  brief  racial  and  historical  information  required  by  the  or- 
dinary student,  who  takes  up  his  genealogical  studies  in  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evolution  of  surnames  as  we  know  them  today.  Especial- 
ly do  we  inquire  into  tribal  and  racial  beginnings.  The  matter  given 
concerning  Hindu  pedigrees  and  name  customs  first  appears  here, 
and  will  both  enlighten  and  interest  students  of  surname  begin- 
nings. 

Quotations  are  freely  made  in  these  pages  from  the  historians 
who  have  prepared  material  for  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  from 
Myers,  Fisher,  McCabe.  Green.  Freeman  and  Macaulay.  Copious 
extracts  are  taken  from  Lower,  Yonge.  Guppy.  Bardsley  and  S. 
Baring-Gould,  also  from  Professor  O,  J.  P.  Widtsoe's  "Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  English  Surnames."  which  was  published  in  the 
Utah  Genealogical  and  Historical  Magazine.  Credit  may  not  al- 
ways be  attached  to  each  little  extract,  but  wc  hereby  acknowledge 
'■ur  indebtedness  to  all  of  these  noted  authorities. 

The  inevitable  religious  trend  which  is  given  to  all  statements 
and  studies  by  the  Latter-day  Saints,  whenever  stating  facts  or 
ronclusions,  necessarily  colors  this  compilation  and  arrangement  of 
surname  studies.  We  have  no  excuses  to  offer  for  this,  hut  re- 
joice rather  in  the  privilege  of  ihus  hearing  an  indirect  testimony 
Ui  the  revelation  on  Salvation  for  the  Dead,  which  was  given  to 
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the  world  through  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  The  enlightened 
people  of  the  world  have  no  valid  reason,  so  far  as  their  own  know- 
ledge goes,  to  offer  in  explanation  of  the  astonishing  growth  and 
development  of  interest  in  all  genealogical  subjects.  The  phenome- 
non is  often  commented  upon  by  writers  and  students.  It  is  made 
the  subject  of  timely  and  untimely  jokes  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
day,  yet  genealogical  societies  multiply  all  over  the  civilized  world. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  shortly  after  the  first  baptisms  for  the  dead 
were  performed  in  this  dispensation  (in  1842,)  the  New  England 
Historic  and  Genealogical  Society,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  mod- 
ern world,  was  organized  in  Boston,  in  the  autumn  of  1844.  Many 
societies  have  sprung  up  in  the  Slates  of  the  Union,  and  in  Great 
Britain.  Germany  and  Scandinavia,  since  the  one  parent  society 
was  organized  in  Boston.  Great  libraries  have  been  founded,  mag- 
nificent buildings  have  been  opened,  and  rare  indeed  is  the  individ- 
ual of  any  cultural  advantages  in  the  United  States  or  Europe  who 
is  not  more  or  less  interested  and  associated  with  this  rapidly  in- 
creasing sociological  manifestation.  To  the  Latter-day  Saints  this 
interest  has  a  Divine  source  and  springs  from  a  promise  given  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Book  of  Malachi,  4 : 6. 

The  author  desires  to  express  gratitude  to  all  who  have  helped 
to  make  this  book  possible. 

It  has  been  prepared  in  the  midst  of  much  toil  and  stress  of 
other  interests  and  labors,  but  the  sympathy  and  help  rendered  by 
Presidents  Anthon  H.  Lund  and  Charles  "W.  Penrose,  Apostle 
Joseph  F.  Smith.  Jr.,  Bishop  Joseph  Cbristensen,  Professor  O.  J.  P. 
Widtsoe,  head  of  the  English  department  of  the  University  of  Utah. 
James  H.  Anderson,  Assistant  Historian  Andrew  Jenson.  P.  Joseph 
Jensen  and  B.  H.  Jacobson,  historian  and  philologist  of  the  L.  D. 
S.  XT.,  by  Bishop  Joseph  S.  Tingey,  and  the  Surname  Committee  of 
the  Relief  Society,  is  hereby  acknowledged  and  grateful  thanks  are 
rendered. 

The  preparation  of  the  Surname  Index  fro-n  our  Church  direc- 
tory was  performed  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Sarah  Rddington. 
as.sisted  by  nur  typist.  Miss  Violet  McClure. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  book  will  meet  the  needs  for  which  it 
has  been  prepared;  that  it  will  stimulate  an  interest  in  every  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  in  the  redemption  of  his  dead,  while  further  qualifying 
him  or  her  for  the  genealogical  preparation  of  that  work. 

Mrs.  Susa  Young  Gates, 

Editor  and  Compiler. 

Surname  Book  Committee  of  the  General  Board  of  the  Relief 
Siiciety:  Mrs.  Susa  Young  Gates.  Mrs.  Amy  Brown  Lyman.  Miss 
Lillian  Cameron,  Mrs.  Donnette  Smith  Kesler, 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  question  may  be  asked  by  our  friends  as  well  as  by 
strangers:  Why  should  we  have  a  Surname  Book?  Indeed,  why 
should  ijenealogical  sUufenls  who  simply  want  to  get  names  and 
dates  take  the  time  and  patience  necessary  to  study  the  origin  of 
surnames?  The  answer  to  this  latter  question  is  the  reason  for 
the  publication  of  this  book.  Surname  history  lies  at  the  root  of 
genealogy  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  genealogy  lies  at  the  root 
of  salvation  for  the  dead. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  an  individual  to  learn  facts  about 
himself;  to  relate  them,  to  write  them;  to  hear  others  ask  questions 
about  himself,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  opinions,  his  tastes  and 
the  incidents  of  his  life,  covering  everj-  jiossible  experience  in  the 
scope  of  his  memory.  The  most  interesting  person  on  earth  to  me 
is  myself.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  ask  the  next  person  you  meet 
to  tell  you  something  about  himself,  and  see  the  result.  Rich  or 
poor,  high  or  low,  the  king  upon  the  throne  or  the  beggar  at  his 
gate,  will  delightedly  talk  to  you  day  in  and  day  out,  if  you  have 
the  patience  to  listen,  about  himself.  It  is  this  fact  in  human  na- 
ture which  shrewd  politicians  and  wise  courtiers  use  in  dealing  with 

Next  to  the  interest  in  ourselves,  our  origin  and  beginnings, 
comes  our  interest  in  our  parents  and  in  our  children.  You  will 
win  the  heart  of  any  man  if  you  will  praise  his  mother  to  him; 
while  a  daughter  thrills  with  gratitude  and  affection  when  you 
>peak  well  of  her  father.  Our  chiklrcn  are  perhaps  nearer  to  us 
than  our  parents,  and  next  to  the  enjoyment  felt  in  talking  about 
ourselves  comes  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  talking  about  our  children. 
So  in  enlarging  cui  ^cs  of  interest  are  we  interested  in  the  facts,  dates 
and  incidents  connected  with  our  grandparents,  progenitors  and 
descendants. 

These  genealogical  interests  arc  common  to  all  humanity, 
divinely  so;  for  this  human  tendency  is  given  us  not  only  that  we 
may  perpetuate  life,  hut  also  that  we  may  have  the  patience  to 
remember  and  record  the  vital  points  in  our  lives  and  histiiry  for 
posterity,  white  we  seek  to  obtain  the  necessary  genealogical  <lata 
of  our  ancestors.  It  is  this  human  tendency  to  love  ourselves  and 
the  things  and  people  pertaining  to  ourselves  which  explains  the 
interest  of  mankind  in  biojjraphy.  and  especially  in  genealogy. 

Accepting  these  statements  as  fads,  wc  narrow  our  study  and 
inquiry  down  to  the  present  day.  and  c-ipecially  to  the  subject  of 
geneaiiigy    among    our    own    people.        Salvation    never    was    and 
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never  can  be  wholly  a  selfish  matter.  The  moment  we  attempt  to 
secure  our  own  salvation  we  find  that  the  salvation  of  our  loved 
ones  is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  our  own  that  we  must,  per- 
force, seek  to  save  them,  else  our  happiness  will  be  turned  to  misery 
and  heaven  will  become  purgatory.  If  we  are  interested  in  saving 
ourselves  we  find  ourselves  confronting  the  question:  How  can  I 
be  saved  alone,  without  husband  or  father,  mother  or  sister? — while 
the  tender  mother  heart  yearns  poignantly  over  the  spiritual  condition 
of  her  children.  Therefore,  like  the  question  of  our  interest  in  our- 
selves, onr  love  for  ourselves  reaches  out  with  equal  force  and 
IKwer  to  our  loved  ones,  and  radiates  in  increasing;  circles  to  the 
last  of  our  descendants  and  progenitors. 

From  Malachi  4:  5,  6.  we  quote;  "Behold,  I  will  send  yoii  Elijah 
the  prophet  before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of 
the  Lord :  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart  of  the  fathers  to  the  children, 
and  the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fathers,  lest  I  come  and  smite 
the  earth  with  a  curse." 

Indeed,  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  has  said,  "The  greatest  re- 
sponsibility that  rests  upon  this  people  is  to  look  after  their  dead." 

If  we  desire  to  save  our  loved  ones,  especially  the  dead,  what 
steps  shall  we  take  to  accomplish  this  purpose? 

First,  we  must  know  that  our  relatives  and  friends  lived  at 
certain  times  and  places.  Without  such  information  their  person- 
ality is  vapil"  formless  and  uncertain.  Vital  statistics,  or  recorded 
genealogical  data,  detennine  the  individuality  of  the  symbolized  dead. 
It  is  through  symbols  and  symbols  only  that  we  communicate  with 
each  other  here  U|x)n  this  earth.  A  word  is  a  collection  of  symbols 
either  spoken  or  written  which  represent  the  conception  or  thought 
to  be  conveyed.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  syml>ols  chosen 
arbitrarily,  and  are  themselves  an  evolution  of  picture  writing. 
These  symbols  vary  in  every  language  and  amongst  all  people.  The 
very  words  upon  our  lips  are  otber  symbols  which  express  symbol- 
icallv  the  thoufiht  conceived  in  the  brain.  When  a  person  is  dead 
nothing  remains  on  earth  but  the  fleeting  memory  of  relatives  and 
friends,  a  pictured  face  or  a  stone  upon  a  hillside,  together  with  the 
collection  of  symbols  which  spells  out  the  name  and  date  of  the 
''eceased  person.  If  you  were  to  see  the  name  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  mind's  eye  wculf'  photoi'raph  the  picture  you  may  have  seen  of 
him,  or  the  details  of  his  life  and  mission  would  appear  on  your 
memory  screen.  The  symbols  that  compose  the  name  of  Brigham 
Young  would  never  be  confused  with  the  remembered  or  conceived 
Dersnnalitv  of  any  otber  man  who  ever  lived.  It  is  the  data  con- 
cerning any  person,  symbolized  for  us  on  the  written  page,  on  the 
tombstone,  or  upon  the  lips  nf  some  speaker,  which  creates  in  the 
mind  the  image  of  the  person  thus  symbolized.  This  data  might  be 
called,  therefore,  the  tabernacle  of  the  departed  spirit,  even  as  the 
word  is  the  tabernacle  of  the  thought  which  it  emborlies. 
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Now,  therefore,  how  shall  we  secure  the  data  or  records  which 
are  necessary  in  order  to  i)ersoiiify  our  dead  reUitives? 

Memory  may  supply  us  with  s<imc  facts  cotn-cming  imr 
dead  prc^fenitors.  The  various  primary  genealogical  sources  of 
information  such  as  tradition,  old  wills,  country  and  parish  records 
with  which  our  students  should  all  be  familiar,  point  the  way  for 
the  accomplishment  of  our  purix>sc.  There  conies  a  time,  however,  when 
we  all  reach  back  a  few  hundred  years^and  this  time  and  condition  will 
approach  us  more  rapidly  to  keep  pace  with  the  floods  of  genealog- 
ical information  which  are  being  published  by  the  world^there 
comes  a  time.  I  say.  when  we  nnist  learn  something  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  our  family  or  tribe.  If  our  inquiries  have  led 
us  to  enter  a  genealogical  library  and  there  begin  our  eager  search, 
almost  the  first  question  suggested  by  the  intelligent  librarian  is 
this:  Where  did  your  family  originate?  Then  follows;  What  is 
the  history  of  your  surname?  You  are  sent  at  once  on  a  more  or 
less  easy  search  into  the  various  surname  l)o<iks  for  the  answers 
to  these  questions.  If  you  find  that  your  surname  originated  in 
Rngland  you  want  to  kmiw  to  what  particular  racc-sirain  did  vdur 
family  belong.  Were  they  Celtic.  Anglo-Saxon.  Danish  or  Nor- 
man? If  your  progenitors  were  N«>rmans  you  next  want  to  know 
who  the  Normans  were,  and  you  are  told  in  histury  that  the  Nor- 
mans were  a  branch  of  the  Scandinavian  race  Frenchifieil  through 
several  centuries  of  residence  in  Normandy,  and  who  came  to  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror. 

Who  was  William  the  Conqueror?  William  was  the  jion  of 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  he  had  a  pnnnise  in  his  youth 
from  the  King  of  England,  who  was  his  uncle,  that  he  should  in- 
herit the  English  crown.  So  he  came  over  to  England  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  his  c<nisin.  who  was  tlieii  king,  and  at  the 
Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066  he  conquered  the  English  hosts.  Wil- 
liam's first  act  was  to  erect  Battle  Abbey  on  the  site  of  the  Battle 
(if  Hastings,  and  there  he  caused  tn  be  recorded  the  names  of  his 
nobles,  in  what  is  known  as  the  ilattic  Al>l>ey  Rcills.  One  of  his  next 
important  acts,  genealogically  speaking,  was  to  send  out  heralds  all 
over  England  to  make  a  census  of  the  population,  and  he  caused  this 
census  to  be  recorded  in  Latin  script  in  what  was  called  the  Domes- 
day Book,  and  which  now  reposes  in  the  London  archives. 

Who.  then,  were  the  Scandinavians  and  the  Teulnns?  They 
were  the  Aryans  of  northern  Huro|»e,  including  the  High  and  I-ow 
Germans  and  the  Scandinavians. 

Where  did  they  come  from?  Central  and  western  Asia,  And 
when  did  they  enter  Europe  ?  About  150  years  after  the  Ten  Tribes 
took  their  journey  into  the  north  c<iuntry,as  told  in  the  Scriptures. 

Who  were  the  TenTribes?  They  were  the  sons  of  Jacob.  Who 
was  Jacob?  The  descendant  of  Shem.  Who  was  Shem?    The  son 
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of  Noah.  Thus  the  history-links  fasten  into  each  other  one  by  one 
back  to  Father  Adam. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  impossible  for  an  intelligent  Latter-day 
Saint  genealogist  to  carry  on  a  successful  search  for  his  ancestors 
without  knowing  something  concerning  the  origin  of  his  surname, 
and  then  of  his  tribe  and  the  history  of  the  various  sub-tribes  and 
divisions  which  go  to  make  up  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

When  we  therefore  ask  the  question :  Where  did  I  originate 
genealogically?  we  begin  our  simple  scientific  study  with  a  know- 
ledge of  our  surname,  and  for  this  we  must  apply  to  surname  books. 
There  are  no  surname  books  on  the  market,  as  few  have  ever  been 
published  and  these  are  long  since  out  of  print.  Hence,  the  General 
Board  of  the  Relief  Society  is  publishing  this  Surname  Book, 
which  is,  after  all,  but  a  compilation  of  the  best  surname  informa- 
tion to  be  found  in  all  the  books  so  far  published  in  the  English 
language.  We  have  studiously  gleaned  what  we  could,  and  al- 
though the  information  herein  given  is  fragmentary  in  many  re- 
spects, we  have  purposely  refrained  from  giving  copious  quotations 
lest  we  should  both  weary  and  confuse  the  beginner.  We  advise 
all  our  students  to  join  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah  and  there 
take  up  a  more  detailed  study  of  their  surname  beginnings  from 
books  whence  we  have  gleaned  what  is  found  in  these  pages. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  anyone  studying  this  book  may 
-  discover  anything  concerning  his  particular  family  history  or  gen- 
ealogy, but  these  chapters  will  certainly  point  the  way  to  get  at 
the  root  sources  of  that  information. 

For  whatever  inspiration,  help  or  information  may  be  found 
herein,  we  render  thanks  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  to  assisting 
friends,  and  to  published  sources.  The  faults  and  shortcomings  are 
our  own,  but  it  is  with  the  hope  that  this  book  may  be  productive  of 
much  indirect  good  that  we  lay  our  gift  upon  the  altar  of  Prov- 
idence. 
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SETH  AND  SHEM. 

The  "itudeiit  of  surnames  wlm  desires  tu  follow  down  the 
stream  of  racial  history  must  begin  with  that  given  us  by  our  sa- 
cred record,  the  Bibie.  \'ery  clear  and  definite  are  the  jienealogies 
there,  and  siifticient  lifjht  is  titrown  upon  the  origin  and  final  break- 
ing u|>  iif  the  tribes  and  races  of  the  earth  after  the  Dehi^je  to  give 
the  student  a  clear  idea  of  that  history,  althouiih  there  are  missing 
links  in  almost  every  chain  of  genealogy.  In  that  given  from  Adam 
til  fiur  Savior,  as  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  the  line 
runs  directly  from  Adam,  through  Seth.  I'^ber.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Jacoh's  son  Judah  down  to  Joseph  the  step-father  t>f  the 
Savior,  and  to  Mary  His  mother. 

Adam,  .\dani  has  three  .fons  named  in  llenesis:  Cain.  .\bci 
and  Seth.  He  had  many  other  sons  an«i  daughters  ((ienesis  ,^:4: 
Pearl  of  Great  Price.  Moses  ,^:2,  3).  .Xftcr  the  tragedy  which  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  Abel.  Cain  married  a  daughter  from  the  dis- 
obedient descendants  of  .Adam,  and  settled  the  land  of  \od  (I'earl 
of  <;reat  Price,  Moses  5:41). 
;  Seth.     Seth,  the  third   son   of   .\dani,   was  the   father  of  the 

I    "promised  seed,"  not  perhaps  because  of  any  snperiority  of  intellect 
'    or  priority  of  birth,  but  because  he  kept  the  commandments  of  (iod 

and  loved  light  more  than  he  loved  darkness. 
,  Noah.     Noah,  who  descended   from   Seth   through    l-^nos.  Ca- 

'    naan,  Mahalalcel.  Jared,  Enoch.  Methuselah  and  I.amech,  had  three 
sons.  Shem.  Ham  and  Japhelh.  who.  after  the  Flood,  became  the 
,    fathers  of  ihc  peoplesof  the  earth.     Noah's  father  I.amech  is  not  the 
I    same  I.amech  who  was  the  descendant  of  Cain. 

The  Subdivision  of  the  Three  Races,  j'hc  subdivision  of  the 
,  three  races  is  not  so  sharply  marked  in  history  ns  we  might  wish 
I   it  were.    The  philologists,  that-is,  the  men  who  study  the  languages 
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SETH  AND  SHEM.  3 

all  people,  and  the  anthropolnnisls,  wliu  study  mankind,  are  not 
rtain  as  to  the  exact  division,  although  they  maintain  quite  gen- 
ally  the  convenience  of  three  divisions.  It  is  siiffcient  fi>r  our  pur- 
)se  that  we  accept  the  Bible  statements  without  question,  and  for 
ic  rest  we  shall  follow  the  accepted  divisions  of  modern  ethnolo- 
sts.  with  a  proviso. 

The  Proviso.     Myers  says: 

"The  Races  of  Mankmd  in  the  Historic  Period.  Distinctions 
Ijodily  characteristics,  such  as  form,  color,  and  features,  divide 
e  human  species  into  three  types  or  races,  kn()wn  as  the  Black  or 
Ihinpian  Race,  the  Yellow  or  Mongolian  Race,  and  the  White  or 
aucasian  Race.  But  we  must  not  suppose  each  of  these  three 
pes  to  be  sharply  marked  off  fnmi  the  others ;  they  shade  into  one 
lother  by  insensible  gradations. 

"We  assume  the  original  unity  of  the  human  race.  It  is  prob- 
ile  that  the  physical  and  mental  differences  existing  arose  through 
eir  progenitors  having  been  subjected  to  different  climatic  infju- 
ices  and  to  different  conditions  of  life  through  long  periods  of 
ehistoric  time.  There  has  been  no  perceptible  change  in  the  great 
pes  during  the  historic  age.  The  paintings  upon  the  oldest  Egyp- 
in  monuments  show  us  that  at  the  dawn  of  history  the  principal 
ces  were  as  distinctly  marked  as  now,  each  bearing  its  racial 
idge  of  color  and  physiognomy." 

Mixing  of  Races.  Intermarriage  has  been  so  universal  from 
le  earliest  times  that  it  is  difticult  to  strictly  classifj-  the  three 
ices,  and,  yet.  the  Lord  has  quite  definitely  marked  three  general 
ibdivisions.  as  indicated  in  (ienesis.  Surname  students  must  re- 
ember  that  intermarriage  complicates  race  divisions. 

Dispersion  of  the  Races  from  the  Tower  of  Babel. 

Josephus  says  that  the  whole  Asiatic  continent  was  filled  with 
mixed  multitude,  which  they  must  have  been,  being  the  dcscend- 
its  of  Ham,  Japheth  and  Sheni.  "Some  passed  over  the  sea  in 
lips."  he  says,  "and  inhabited  the  islands." 

For  the  colonization  of  Eun^pe.  .Asia,  and  .\frica.  from  Rabel, 
a  general  loose  way,  fur  mental  classilicaiion.  we  may  say  Ja- 
leth's  descendants  colonized  h'urope;  Shem's.  .-\sia;  and  Ham's, 
frica.  But  there  are  noteworthy  exceptions.  The  basis  for  this 
assiftcation  in  c<ilonization  is  the  Bible  and  Josephus  (lien.  10, 
id  Josephus"  ".Antiquities  of  the  Jews."  Book  I.  Chapter  vi). 
■Ice  als()  Smith's  "Old  Testament  History."  Chapter  v.) 

In  a  general  way  h'urope  was  colonized  from  the  nt>rlhern 
lores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  by  ihe  descendants  nf  Japheth, 
id  the  expansion  was  towards  ibe  north  and  nortliwest.  The 
lief  exceptions  referred  li>  almvf  nre  thai  .Asia  Minor  (excepting 
ydia  and  Armenia),  Media  and  tlic  land  of  tbe  Scythians  were 
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I  SETH  AND  SHEM.  5 

peopled  by  Japhetic  linea(;c.  Shem's  descendants  located  in  the 
Tigris-Euphrates  valleys,  Syria,  Lydia,  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Bac- 
tria.  The  children  of  Ham,  in  the  Nile  river  valley  (see  Book  of 
Abraham  1 :2I-23),  and  northern  Africa,  the  chief  exception  to  these 
being  that  they  were  also  located  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Med- 
iterranean in  Phoenicia.  Palestine,  and  at  Babel. 

We  must  not  entertain  the  thought  that  there  were  great  walls 
separating  these  peoples,  fur  there  was  constant  intermingling,  as 
we  see  in  Rebekah's  complaint,  later  on,  to  Isaac  concerning  Jacob 
and  the  daughters  of  Heth  (Clen.  27:46  and  26:34,  35).  Our  aim  is 
to  acquire  a  general  classification  view,  though  indefinitely  defined, 

Shem's  Descendants.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  the  descend- 
ants of  Shem  are  Hebrews  and  Arabians,  the  Persians.  Assyrians, 
T-ydians,  Jaredites,  Nephites.  I.amanites.  the  Syrians,  and  the  Ar- 
menians. Probably  the  clearest  strains  of  the  Semitic  people  are  the 
Hebrews,  some  of  the  Christians,  the  Lamanites,  some  Moham- 
medans, the  ancient  Assyrians,  and  the  Aramic  and  Arabic  peoples. 
The  two  main  branches  of  this  race  which  have  lived  or  persisted  to 
the  present  day.  are  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.  The  original  home  of 
the  Semites  was  probably  in  Arabia  and  southern  Mesopotamia. 
This  remarkable  race  furnished  some  of  the  most  important  his- 
torical peoples  of  the  ancient  world. 

Shem  was  the  great  progeniti>r  of  the  Hebrew  race,  while  also 
the  father  of  the  tribes  descended  from  Lud  and  Aram,  who  scat- 
tered throughout  Syria  and  northern  Egypt. 

Eber  was  the  great  grandson  of  Shem,  the  father  of  Peleg.  the 
line  running  down  from  Shem  through  Arphaxad,  Salah,  Eber. 
Peleg,  Reu.  Serug.  Nahor.  Terah.  to  Abraham. 

Abraham.  Abraham's  history  is  found  in  Genesis,  chapters  II 
to  25.  Abraham's  sons  Ishmael  and  Isaac  were  fathers  of  the  great 
peoples  who  inhabited  western  .Asia,  and  Isaac's  descendants 
spread  later  into  Europe  and  America, 

Esau  was  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  and  his  genealogy  is 
briefly  given  for  three  generations  in  Genesis,  chapter  36.  (See 
table.') 

Jacob  was  the  father  of  .twelve  sons:  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi, 
Judab.  Zebulon.  Issachar,  Dan.  Ga<l.  .\sher.  Naphtali.  Joseph  (Eph- 
raim  and  Manasseh).  and  Heiijamin,  Through  the  defection  of  his 
three  older  sons,  Reuben,  .'irmeon  and  Levi.  Judab  the  fourth  son 
became  the  progenitor  of  a  royal  seed,  ^'et  as  an  evidence  of 
the  regenerating  power  of  repentance  which  Judab  liiniself  must 
have  exercised  with  great  humility.  Judah's  older  brother.  I,evi. 
became  the  progenitor  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  through  them  all 
the  priests  which  followed  down  througii  the  history  iif  Jerusalem. 

Joseph.     Jacob's  eleventh  s-m.  J<iseph.  whose  history  is  given 
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in  Genesis,  chapters  37-50,  was  the  father  of  Fiphraim  and  Manasseh 
The  descendants  of  both  of  these  came  over  to  America  in  the  ex- 
odus led  by  Lehi  and  Zarahemla.  Although  Ephraim  was  thi 
younger,  he  received  the  chief  prophetic  blessing  from  hi! 
grandfather  Jacob.  Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite.  and  the  tribe  w« 
finally  settled  in  the  central  portion  of  Canaan,  but  this  tribe  ali 
took  the  lead  in  the  revolt  of  the  Ten  Tribes  from  Rehoboam,  tht 
son  of  Solomon,  and  formed  the  heart  and  strength  of  the  new  mr 
tion  which  was  known  as  Israel.  Manasseh  was  the  father  of  tht 
land  Gilead  through  Machir.  and  Gideon  was  of  this  tribe.  They 
also  were  carried  captive  by  the^  Assyrians  and  returned  under  E, 
and  Nehemiah. 

The  Twelve  Tribes,  The  Childi-en  of  Israel  who  went  down  to 
Egypt  in  the  last  days  of  Jacob  and  settled  in  Goshen  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  their  broiher  Joseph,  who  was  a  governor  under  Phar- 
aoh, remained  in  Egypt  tor  400  years,  multiplying  from  a  few  hun- 
dred souls  to  nearly  2.000,000,  in  spite  of  their  hardships  and  later 
oppression.  All  of  the  Twelve  Tribes — there  were  really  thirteen 
tribes — intermarried  somewhat,  yet  the  line  of  descent  was  kept 
rather  sharply  marked  by  the  heirs  in  the  family,  for  we  find  them 
in  the  book  of  Numbers,  with  exact  genealogies  and  pedigrees 
■  strictly  accounted  for.  running  back  to  the  various  sons  of  Jacob. 
The  chosen  line  was  Judab's  seed.  He  was  promised  by  his  father 
Jacob  that  "the  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  a  law-giver 
from  between  his  feet  until  Shilob  come,  and  unto  Him  shall  the 
gathering  of  the  people  be."  Consequently,  in  spite  of  many 
dividual  delinquencies  and  tribal  sins,  forgiveness  was  obtained 
after  repentance,  and  the  promise  was  fulfilled. 

Moses.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  represented  gloriously  through 
Koliath.  the  second  son  <)f  Levi,  by  Moses  and  Aaron.  He  was  the 
son  of  Amram  and  Jochebed.  Moses  led  the  Children  of  Israel 
back  to  the  Promised  Land.  The  history  is  given  in  Exodus.  L 
viticus.  Numbers  and  Deuteronomy.  .Ml  these  books  were  written 
by  Moses.  Genesis,  it  is  supiM)sed,  is  also  the  product  of  bis  pen, 
it  being  a  compilation  and  an  abridgment  of  the  records  which 
were,  no  d()ubt.  in  his  jjossession  concerning  the  history  of  the  ante- 
diluvians. Moses  had  a  keen,  yes,  a  supernatural,  appreciation  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  genealogy.  He  ]>re])arc(l  a  whole  lKX)k 
on  this  vital  phase  of  the  history  of  his  people,  and  from  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Israel  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  understood, 
l)art  at  least,  the  princi|)lc  of  salvation  for  the  dead,  for  Paul  asks 
the  jews  this  pregtiaiit  (picstion,  "I-^l^^e  what  shall  thcv  do  which 
arc  baptized  f-.r  the  dead  if  the  dca.i  ri^c  m.t  at  allr'  Wbv  are 
thcv  then  bapti/.cd  for  the  dcadr" 

M..SCS  k-ft  many  laws  pertainin-  to  the  purity  of  descent  of  his 
people,     .\ftcr  him  came  Joshua,  who  a]>]iortioned  to  the  tribes  their 
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various  localities  in  the  Promised  Land.  His  history  is  found  in 
Deuteronomy. 

Judges.  A  series  of  Israelitish  leaders  called  Judges,  obtained 
for  330  years.  During  this  period  Deborah,  the  one  woman  ruler 
and  judge,  played  the  one  magnificent  part  in  the  redemption  of  her 
people.  Gideon  followed  her.  and  then  other  judges  until  Samson 
was  born.  Following  him  came  the  story  of  Ruth  and  Boaz.  Then 
was  born  Samuel,  son  of  Elkanah  and  Hannah.  Hannah's  plaintive 
story  is  familiar  to  all.  Elkanah  was  an  Ephraimite.  Samuel 
blessed  Saul  to  be  the  first  king  of  Israel. 

Saul.  The  history  of  Saul  will  be  found  in  I  Samuel.  He  was 
a  mighty  king  and  was  a  descendant  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  His 
daughter  married  young  David,  and  after  years  of  a  bitter  jealousy 
and  intrigue  which  marred  the  otherwise  powerful  character  of 
Saul,  he  and  his  sons  were  slain  in  battle  by  the  Philistines. 

David.  David  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  the  son  of  Obed.  the  son 
of  Boaz,  the  son  of  Salmon,  the  son  of  Naasson.  the  son  of  Amina- 
dab,  the  son  of  Aaron,  the  son  of  Esrom,  the  son  of  Phares,  the  son 
of  Judah.  His  brilliant  reign,  marred  by  his  own  crime  in  the 
slaughter  of  Uriah,  made  glorious  through  his  repentant  humility 
and  constant  determination  to  overcome  his  weakness  and  cling  to 
godliness,  is  a  dramatic  part  of  Israel's  history.  His  life  is  found  in 
II  Samuel. 

Solomon.  David's  posterity  was  very  numerous,  but  he  chose 
before  his  own  death  to  have  his  son  Solomon,  who  was  the  son  of 
Bathsheba.  former  wife  of  Uriah,  to  follow  him  as  king  of  Israel. 
Through  Bathsheba.  Solomon  inherited  the  blood  of  Japheth.  Her 
father  was  Ahithopel  and  a  native  of  Giloh.  Solomon's  reign  is 
given  in  I  Kings. 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah.  Solottvin  chose  his  son  Rehoboam  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne  before  an  ambitious  inmate  of 
Solomon's  household,  Jeroboam,  who  was  an  Ephraimite  and 
the  son  of  Nebat  and  Zeruah.  incited  the  Ten  Tribes  to  re- 
bellion, and  was  made  king  over  them,  drawing  away  from  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  into  their  own  northern  section  of 
Palestine  or  Judea.  After  this  for  255  years  there  were  the  separate 
kingdoms,  Judah  and  Beiijaniin  being  known  as  Judah.  while  the 
Ten  Tribes  were  known  as  Israel. 

The  Kingdom  of  Israel.  The  Ten  Tribes  set  up  a  kingdom 
under  Jemboam,  and  eighteen  kings  reigned  over  them  during  that 
period,  .\mong  the  famous  kings  <>(  Israel  were  Jehu,  Zachariah. 
and  Hosca,  who  was  the  last  king.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Elijah  prophesied  and  wrought  miracles.  Elisha  followed  him. 
Amos  also  wrote  and  proi>licsied  during  this  jicriod. 

The  Ten  Tribes  Taken  Captive.  Ilosta  was  the  last- king  of 
Israel. 
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It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Ten  Tribes  were  taken  cap- 
tive by  Shaimaneser.  king  uf  Assvria,  and  went  into  the  north  coun- 
try (Isaiah,  chapters  18  and  19:11  Kings  16:6-23;  17:10-12).  This 
ended  the  dynasty  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  George  Reynolds' 
book.  "Are  W'e  of  Israel?"  says: 

"More  than  one  anthor  has  advanced  the  idea  that  the  Welsh 
are  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  some  vague  traditions  of  that  people 
being  thought  to  point  in  that  direction :  it  has  also  been  asserted 
that  the  Irish  are  of  that  tribe.  From  this  idea  we  differ.  With 
great  show  of  reason  it  has  been  claimed  that  Denmark  was  colo- 
nized by  the  tribe  of  Dan  (in  Danish  it  is  Danmark.  or  Dan's  land. 
to  th's  ('ay  I.  so,  according  to  this,  a  Dane  is  simply  a  Danite.  Jut- 
land, adjoining,  is  regarded  as  Judah's  land.  Jute  being  considered 
merely  another  form  of  the  word  Jew;  while  a  little  further  north 
we  find  Gottland,  Gothland,  or  Gad's  land,  as  these  writers  believe, 
thus  tracing  in  immediate  proximity  the  homes  of  three  prominent 
tribes  of  Israel  through  the  names  given  to  the  regions  they  settled 

".\ccording  to  Esdras.  one  year  anil  a  half  was  consume*! 
in  the  journey,  which  is  an  evidence  that  they  were  encum- 
bered with  families  and  cattle,  who  could  only  travel  slowly  and 
for  whom  many  resting  places  had  to  be  found  where  they  coul<3 
recuperate." 

This  was  in  the  year  721  B.  C,  and  strange  to  say.  we  get  tirm.* 
first  glimpse  of  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic  races  in  Europe  a  sho^K" 
hundred  year.s  after  this  ]>erijid. 

Kings  of  Judah.  The  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  i-« 
mained  under  Rehoboani.  but  during  the  next  2,^,i  years  they  h  ^3. 
twelve  kings.  Among  these  kings  were  .-Xsa,  who  was  a  faithf  v 
adherent  to  the  teachings  of  his  father;  Elijah  the  prophet  minis= 
tercd  to  the  house  of  Judah.  writing  epistles  to  them  and  warni  «^, 
them  of  their  sore  backslidiiigs :  I  saiah's  great  prophecies  and  m  i  *i 
istrations  tcok  place  during  the  later  years  of  this  period. 

The  Captivity.  The  tribe  .if  Judah  was  taken  into  captivi*. 
606  R.  C:  they  remained  seventy  years  in  Babylon.  During  th 
captivity  Daniel  flourished  aiid  taught  the  people.  Ezekiel  als" 
lived  (hiring  the  captivity  and  Altered  many  prophetic  warning* 
Jeremiah  wr<itc  his  Lamentations  during  this  period,  and  was  im- 
jirisoned  by  Zedekiah. 

The  Return  of  the  Jews  to  the  Dedication  of  the  Second  TeW- 
plc.  During'  the  reign  "i>f  the  Habylnnian  kin;;.  Cyrus,  he  was  i"" 
fluvnied  t.'  scntl  the  i>co|>lc  back  under  b'/ra  and  '\eheiniab  to  re- 
build the  tcni|.le  and  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  At  this  second  dedi- 
cation wc  again  see  the  rigid  exactions  of  iho  Hebrew  leaders 
through  the  recorded  genealogies  of  those  who  were  permitted  UQ 
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return,  and  especially  of  the  priesthood  who  were  again  permitted 
to  take  part  in  the  temple  ceremonies.  They  entered  into  a  solemn 
oath  to  observe  the  laws  of  Moses  and  not  to  permit  intermarriages 
between  their  children  and  the  people  about  them;  and  those  whose 
genealogies  could  not  be  proven  were  cast  out  from  the  priesthood. 
We  are  told  by  Ezra,  "These  sought  their  register  among  those 
that  were  reckoned  by  genealogy,  but  they  were  not  found;  there- 
fore were  they,  as  polluted,  put  from  the  prie.ithood"  (Ezra  2:62). 
Immediately  following  this  comes  the  story  of  Esther  and  her 
marriage  to  Artaxerxes  or  Ahasuerus.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  then  re- 
built the  wall  of  Jerusalem  and  together  they  compiled  the  canon  ol 
the  Old  Testament,  enclosing  the  prophecies  of  Malachi.  who  was 
the  last  of  the  prophets. 


THE  tlRAZEN  SE.\,  OR  B.M'TISMAL  FONT  IN  THE  TE.MPLIC  .\T  JERUSALEM 


Period  Between  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  gap 
which  existed  between  the  history  given  in  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testaments  is  supplied  partly  by  the  books  in  the  Apocrypha,  and 
especially  by  facts  recorded  in  Josephus.  During  this  period  Alex- 
ander visited  Jerusalem  and  amquered  the  world.  Then  came 
Ptolemy,  who  transplanted  Colonies  between  Alexandria  and  Cy- 
rene  in  Egypt.  In  the  year  825  B.  C.  the  Septuagint.  or  the  critical 
examination  of  the  cation  of  Scriptures  by  seventy  Jewish  scholars, 
was  undertaken  and  completed   at   Alexandria.     In  the  year  200 

B.  C.  the  sect  of  the  Sadducccs  was  founded.  Jeru.salem  was  con- 
quered first  by  the  Egyptians  and  later  by  the  Romans.     In  165  B. 

C.  Judas  Maccabeus  purified  the  temple  and  instituted  the  Feast 
of  Dedication.  In  \Mt  B.  C.  the  Pharisees  separated  themselves  as 
a  sect  amongst  the  lews.  In  110  R.  C.  the  Essenes  became  a  dis- 
tinct Jewish  sect.  In  130  B.  C.  John  Hyrcanns  threw  off  the  Syr- 
ian yoke  and  declared  his  people  free.  Constant  warfare  ensued 
until  65  B.  C,  when  P^impey  made  Judca  tributary  to  Rome.  In 
47  B.  C.  Antipator.  appointed  by  Julius  Caesar  as  procurator,  made 
his  son  Herod  governor  of  (iaiilee.  and  Hen'd  rebuilt  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  In  ^7  he  was  established  as  king  of  Judca.  Twenty 
years  later  he  rebuilt  and  enlarged  the  temple.     In  the  year  6  B,  C, 
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I 
according  to  some  chronologies,  Zacharias  received  the  announce- 
ment of  the  l>irth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  with  the  birth  of  our 
Savior  we  come  to  the  central  (xnnt  in  racial  and  human  history. 

How  the  Earth  wm  Peopled  by  the  Descendants  of  Noah. 


The 

sons  of  Noah  were 

Shem.  Ham  and  Japheth. 

Sheni's  sons 

They  settled: 

The  principal  nations  which  sprang 

were: 

from  them  were: 

Elam 

.Assyria 

Assvrians 

Asshur 

Syria 

Syrians 

Ar.phaxad 

Persia 

Persians  and  Armenians 

Lud 

Northern    Af 

rica 

Lydians 

Aram 

Mesopotamia 

Chaldean.s  (including  Israehtes) 

Hams  sons 

They  settled: 

The  principal  nations  which  sprang 

were: 

from  them  were: 

Cu.sh 

The  continent 

Ethiopians 

Xlizraim 

o  r     Africa 

Egyptians 

i'hiit 

and    south- 

Lybyans 

Canaan 

ern     Arabia 

Canaanites  and  Phoenicians 

Japheth's  sons 

They  settled: 

The  principal  nations  which  sprang 

were : 

from  them  were: 

Gomer 

Asia  Minor 

Russians.  Germans.  Gauls,  Brit- 
ons, and  Scythians 

Magoij 

Central   .\s:a 

Medes  and  Mongolians 

Madai 

.\rmenia 

lonians  and  Athenians 

J  a  van 

The  Caucasus 

ligurians  (typical  Turks) 

Tubal 

and      t  !i  e 

Il)crians 

Meshadi 

Continent 

Muscovites 

of   Europe        Thraciai 
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Not  al!  the  desceiidaiits  nf  Shcm  were  obedient  to  liis  teachings 
d  to  the  principles  of  the  gospel.  Many  of  them  fell  away  from 
le  to  time,  and  some  became  great  nations.  In  this  lesson  we 
11  consider  those  ancient  Semitic  nations  which  might  he  called 
entiles,"  in  contradistinction  to  obedient  Semites,  afterwards 
lied  the  Hebrews. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  fact  thai  we  will  not 
able  in  this  racial  history  to  carry  along  our  studies  in  a  general 
world-history  chronological  order,  fijr  the  nations  which  grew 
t  of  the  three  great  racial  divisions  (Semites.  Hamites,  and  Ja- 
ethites)  conquered  and  were  conquered  by  each  other  at  various 
nes,  and  very  often  under  similar  circumstances.  H'lwever.  we 
all  take  each  race  down  chronologically,  in  the  various  lessons,  as 
ey  developed  into  nations,  and  leave  the  student  to  join  together 
c  historical  events  in  review  qnestiinis  and  by  the  aid  of  maps  and 
itudy  of  general  ancient  histtiry. 

Assyria.  Up  in  the  mirthem  pari  <>i  the  valley  of  the  Tigris 
250  B.  C.  to  600  H.  C)  were  the  .As.syrians.  descendants  of  .Asshur 
n  of  Shem.  Tiglath-i'ileser  I,  in  U.iO  R.  C.  conquered  the  southern 
ovinces  and  visited  the  warring  Assyrian  tribes.  Sardanapalus 
Mowed  him,  and  then  Tiglath-I'lleser  II  conquered  Habylon,  Syria 
d  Judea.  The  Assyrians  had  founded  the  great  city  of  \ineveh, 
tiich  for  a  long  time  was  simi>U-  a  province  of  Babylonia;  hut  in 
8  B.  C.  Babylonia  was  conquered  by  an  .•\ssyrian  and  passed 
ider  Assyrian  ctmtrnl. 

The  Assyrians  had  local  deities,  each  city  having  its  own  patron 
id.  They  believed  in  magic  rites  and  incantations,  in  astrology; 
d  they  were  great  astronomers.  The  fame  of  the  Chaldean 
holars  and  astrologers  spread  throughout  the  ancient  world.  Thev 
;re  the  most  cultured  of  the  very  ancient  races.  They  possessed 
eat  learning  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  also  patronized 
t  and  literature. 

The  enormous  mounds  im  the  Babylonian  plains  have  been  ex- 
vated  during  the  last  sixty  years  with  wonderful  results.  The 
;mple  Library — written  on  clay  lableis,  unearthed  at  N'ippur.  has 
icovered  a  new  world  for  moilerns. 

Sennacherib  (70.S  B.  C.)  and  .\>.shur-Bani-I'al  (6fJ^  B.  C.)  were 
€  greate.st  monarchs  of  Nineveh  Inr  six  centuries.  The  N'incvite 
Assyrian  kings  ruled  the  Kast  from  about  1100  B.  C.  to  (<2?  B.  C, 
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but  in  606  B.  C.  Nineveh  was  tnkcii  and  sacked  by  tlie  Medcs  and 
ibylonians.  Two  hurulred  years  later  (400  H.  C.)  Xenc)phoii  with 
s  10.000  Greek's  passed  the  desolate  spot  of  crumbling  ruins  and 
(i  not  even  learn  at  tliat  time  tlie  name  of  the  great  city  Nineveh. 

The  old  Babylonian  empire,  or  Chaldea,  was  fcmnded  soon  after 
e  confusion  of  tongues,  about  2200  B.  C.  This  Chaldean  empire 
;clined  and  was  incorporated  into  the  Assyrian  empire.  Media 
id  Chaldea,  or  the  old  Babylonian  kingdoms,  rebelled  against  the 
ssyrians  and  became  an  independent  kingdom.  Sargon  II,  who 
igned  722  B.  C,  filled  the  earth  with  his  glory.  He  claimed  de- 
ent  from  the  Semitic  king  Sart;jm  I,  king  of  Babykm.  Babylon 
as  again  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Persian  in  3,18  B.  C. ;  he  entered 
e  fortified  capital  of  Babylon  and  subdued  it. 

The  Persian  Empire.  The  Persians  are  descendants  of  Shem's 
m  Elam.  After  the  destructi<in  of  Nineveh,  the  Medes  and  Per- 
jns  were  amalgamated,  rose  rapidly  and  founded  a  world  empire, 
ynis  the  Great,  558  to  .529  B.  C..  built  up  the  greatest  empire  of 
icient  times.  Darius  the  First.  484  B.  C,  conquered  northwestern 
idia  and  then  went  over  into  Ruropc  and  undertook  to  conquer  the 
reeks,  who  had  risen  into  greatness  as  a  nation.  Darius  was 
■feated  at  the  battle  of  Marathon.  484  B.  C,  and  died.  His  son 
erxes  headed  an  immense  army  and  attempted  to  cross  the  Hel- 
spont  and  invade  Greece.  He,  too,  was  defeated,  and  in  .134  B.  C, 
iexander  the  Great  crossed  the  Hellespont  and  conquered  .-^sia. 

Races  in  Babylon.  It  is  puzzling  to  decide  which  race  lesson 
all  contain  the  history  of  such  nations  as  Babylon  and  Kgypt,  for 
e  city  of  Babylon  was  most  probably  started  by  Ximrod.  grandson 
Ham,  and  the  great  Tower  was  erected  under  his  direction.  Yet 
ler  heavy  invasions  of  Semites — they  were  the  disobedient  de- 
endants  of  Shem — came  into  Babylonia,  and  Sargon.  the  first  great 
ng  of  whom  history  speaks,  was  called  a  Semitic  king,  Iherefore. 
e  shall  include  the  brief  history  of  Babylon  in  this  chapter,  re- 
inding  our  students  of  the  constant  mixing  and  intermarriage  M 
ese  ancient  peoples.  The  Hebrews  were  the  only  ancient  people 
ho  kept  their  racial  strain  at  all  free  from  surrounding  nations. 

Ancient  Babylonia.  Like  the  Nile  valley,  the  hmg  stretch  of 
untry  watered  by  the  Tigris-F.nphrates  is  dependent  upon  those 
Iters  fol"  life  and  population. 

The  first  records  of  Babylon  are  .set  by  scholars  alxiui  5000  B.  C. 
lie  Mesopotamian  lands  were  then  filled  with  citv  states  like  those 
ter  found  in  Greece  and  Italy.  This  chronology  is  not  accepted  bv 
.  but  we  present  it  here  because  the  biuiks  give  it  thus.  Each  citv 
id  its  patron  god  and  was  ruled  by  a  king,  .\gain  the  mind  turns 
the  records  of  Moses  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  (lenesis.  where  Cain 
mself  built  the  first  city  and  nanie<l  it  after  his  son  I-Jioch.  The 
St  king  named  by  these  modern  clay  records  is  Sargon  the  First, 
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who  is  called  a  Semitic  king  of  Aj^ade  (3700  B.  C.)  How  a  kinjj;  < 
that  date  cimld  he  called  hy  historians  a  Semitic  king  when  Shei 
was  not  l'-i>rn  until  244i)  B.  C  is  something-  of  a  mystery.  Sargo 
huilt  up  a  powerful  slate  in  Babylonia  and  extended  his  ruling  t 
tlic  Mediterranean.  He  was  a  patron  of  letters  and  establishe 
inannnotli  libraries  of  clay  tablets  which  are  the  oldest  and  mo: 
valuable  libraries  of  the  ancient  world. 

Hammurabi.  How  significant  a  reminder  of  Ham  is  the  natr 
— Hammurabi  was  a  famous  ruler"  who  reigned  about  2000  B.  ( 
He  was  conlemp<irary  with  Abraham  and  no  doubt  received  mut 
of  his  inspiration  from  that  great  prince,  fie  has  been  identified  1; 
some  writers  with  Chedorlaonier,  who  formed  a  confederacy  wit 
Abraham.  Hammurabi  |)roniulgated  a  ci)de  of  laws  which  in  son^ 
rcs]>ccts  is  remarkalily  like  the  Mosaic  code  of  the  Hebrews.  \V 
affirm  that  his  inspiration  must  have  come  from  the  Patriarch  Abr; 
ham  instead  of  Abraham  receiving  his  from  a  pagan  king  to  han 
on  down  to  his  posterity.  For  I.^OO  years  after  Hammurabi  Babyki 
continued  to  be  a  great  ]>olitical  and  commercial  empire. 

The  Arabians.  The  country  which  lay  in  that  portion  of  wes 
cm  Asia  and  s»iuth  and  east  of  Judea.  was  settled  up — if  one  coul 
call  it  settled — by  the  Ishmaelitcs.  descended  throuf^h  .\braham  an 
Sliem.  and  by  other  tribes  such  as  the  people  of  Kedar.  all  of  whoi 
led  a  wamlering  life,  having  no  cities  or  htmses  or  fixed  habitation 
but  living  whi>ily  in  tents.  These  people  are  now  called  Bedouin 
In  Arabia,  south,  the  l-'domiles,  descendants  of  lisau.  and  the  Ama 
ekites  and  their  brandies  of  the  h<iuse  of  Esau,  dwelt  in  constat 
conflict.  There  are.  according  to  native  historians,  two  races  i 
Arabs:  those  descended  through  Joktan  through  F.ber,  Salah,  A 
]>haxad  and  Shem,  and  those  who  claJm  Ishniael  as  their  ancesto 
There  were  also  in  .\rabia.  descendants  of  Cush.  son  of  Ham.  Adde 
to  these  tribes  were  ?.  inie  of  the  descendants  of  Lot  through  his  tw 
Sons.  Moab  and  .Amnion.  In  ancient  times  the  .\rabs  were  idolatei 
and  star  worshipers,  .A  form  of  Christianity  made  some  progres 
in  the  third  century  anvmgst  these  tribes.  They  are  now.  howeve 
nciminally  Mohannnedans.  but  their  religion  sits  lightly  upon  then 
Isolated  fr'im  other  nati.ms.  and  with  slight  exceptions  free  frni 
all  foreign  control,  their  ancient  customs  an<l  habits  are  still  n 
tained  and  their  language  is  ciini|)aratively  the  same  as  it  was  i 
ancient  times.  Not  until  the  year  622  .\.  I),  was  there  verv  muc 
history  made  by  this  peo|ile.  Then  came  the  great  .Arabian  prophi 
Mohaninied.  His  spectacular  and  magnificent  historv  is  familit 
to  students,  lie  was  40  vears  ..Id  when  he  assumed  the  office  of 
l>ro])lH't  and  teacher.  lie  tangln  that  both  the  Jewish  and  tl' 
Christian  reliyiMU^.  were  ..f  divine  origin,  vet  that  <  iod  had  given  t 
him  a  clearer  and  more  |)cr1cct  revelation.  In.lec<l.  as  he  jdirases  i 
"There  is  but  .>nc  (i<.d  ami  M. .hammed  is  His  pn.phet,"      He  ga\ 
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many  revelations  aii<I  prepared  the  Arabian  Bible  called  the  Koran. 
These  revelatimis  were  diligently  recnrded  hy  the  prophet's  disci- 
ples. <m  dried  palm  leaves  and  on  the  .shoulder  bones  ni  mutton,  and 
Ktieorhis  wives  kept  the  sacred  chest  in  which  they  were  preserved. 
.■\l  his  death  they  were  collected  and  published  or  written  by  com- 
mand of  his  successor,  and  thus  we  have  the  Koran.  Mohammed's 
tenet  was  a  belief  in  fate.  His  heaven  was  a  very  personal  one  filled 
with  beautiful  women  and  idle  men.  Says  the  Koran:  "The  sword 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  of  hell.  \  drop  of  bUu.d  shed  in  the  cause 
iif  Crfid,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  twi>  months  of 
lastinf;  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  battle,  his  sins  are  forgiven." 
Mohammed  died  in  6.52  A.  1).  and  his  tomb  is  slill  an  object  of 
sacred  pilgrimage.  In  6.V>  the  Saracen,'*,  as  the  mixed  .\rab  race 
was  called,  then  defeated  the  Persian  armies,  and  .A.ssyria  also  capit- 
ulated. In  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  Saracen.^  con- 
quered Palestine.  I'^gvpt.  -Antioch,  .Mexandria.  Cirthage,  and  i)rac- 
tically  all  of  Asia.  In  7W  the  Moors  or  Rarbars  were  also  subdue<I. 
The  Visigoths  were  defeated  and  all  of  Spain,  except  small  slates  in 
the  Pyrenees,  was  contn)lk'd  by  the  Mohammedans.  They  remained 
in  Spain  for  several  centuries.  The  Mohammedan  empire  extend- 
eil.  in  the  eighth  century,  fnmi  western  India  and  the  Turkish  lands 
t'l  the  Atlantic  south  of  the  Mediterranean,  including  the  Spanish 
peninsula  in  Rurope;  and  through  this  immense  region,  the  will  of 
.  a  single  caliph  was  law  for  a  brief  period.  .\t  the  close  of  this  cen- 
tury the  Turkish  tribes,  who  are  descendants  of  the  Tartars  and 
Mongols  and  are  said  to  be  of  Japhetic  origin,  were  pressing  into 
'he  .Arabian  empire.  The  most  illustrious  .\rabian  caliph  who 
feigned  in  Bagdail  was  Haroun  al  Kaschid  of  the  .Arabian  N'ights 
fame,  who  reigned  from  7H\  .\.  I),  to  SO.^  .\.  I).  He  was  a  noble 
ninnarch  and  was  surnamed  the  Just.  He  was  also  a  great  warrior 
and  sought  alliance  with  Charlemagne,  sending  him  many  presents. 
The  ninth  century  was  a  brilliant  one  for  the  Mohammedans,  but 
in  the  tenth  century  the  Turks,  who  had  been  hired  by  the  .Vrabs  as 
s'lldiers,  proved  stronger  than  the  Inxury-corruptcd  .Arabians,  In 
this  century  the  Turks  had  conquered  I'crsia  an<I  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  soon  conquered  the  Saracens  and  .\rabs.  In  KV.,1  A.  I).. 
the  Turks  had  obtained  control  i.f  .\rahia  and  of  Turkev  in  .Asia  and 
f^Urnpe.  Jerusalem  was  also  brought  under  the  heel  of  the  Turkish 
empire  shortly  after  this  period  (in  l.^^l/). 

In  these  lessons  we  have  not  considerctl  the  story  of  i.tlior  de- 
■scendants  of  Shem  such  as  the  Syrians  and  Lvdians.' for  their  his- 
tory is  soon  absorbed  by  the  other  nations  aiiout  them.  and.  there- 
fore, will  not  occupy  our  attention. 
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The  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  gives  us  the  genealogy  of  Adair 
through  Cain.  The  descendants  of  Cain  through  one  son  are  car- 
ried down  six  generations,  as  will  be  there  seen.  After  giving  th« 
names  of  Lamech's  children,  nothing  further  is  said  concerning 
them.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  writer  of  Genesis  {Mosesl 
speaks  of  the  fact  that  the  first  ctty  was  built  by  Cain  and  namec 
for  his  son  Enoch ;  that  Cain's  son  jabal  was  the  first  nomad  herds- 
man ;  that  Jubal.  Jabal's  brother,  was  the  inventor  of  musical  instru- 
ments both  stringed  and  wind;  and  that  Tubal  Cain  was  the  firs' 
artificer  in  brass  and  metals.  Lamech's  apostrophe  to  his  wives  i; 
the  earliest  example  of  poetry  extant.  All  of  these  facts  warran' 
us  in  assuming  that  there  was  a  high  state  of  civilization  developet 
in  antediluvian  times,  through  the  descendants  of  Cain,  and,  singulai 
to  add,  of  the  arts  named,  those  of  literature,  music  and  workers  ii 
metals,  belonged  particularly  to  the  descendants  of  the  rebel  Cain 
ft  is  said  that  Cain's  blood  was  taken  into  the  Ark  through  th< 
wife  of  Ham,  2448-2350  B.  C,  when  the  Flood  occurred,  according 
to  the  Biblical  chronology. 

Ham's  three  sons  are  credited  with  the  fatherhood  of  the  races 
which  inhabited  parts  of  Asia,  and  nearly  all  of  Africa. 

We  invite  a  study  of  Bible  history,  of  Josephus  and  of  any  good 
general  history  material  here  given  of  the  so-called  Hamitic  races. 
Especially  do  we  recommend  Dr.  Smith's  "Old  Testament  History." 

Ancient  Secular  History.  When  history  first  opens  its  doors 
to  us  outside  of  the  Bible  pages  we  are  faced  by  the  chronological 
conjecture  of  modern  excavators  in  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  Assyria. 
The  conclusions  of  these  scientists  need  not  alarm  us  or  cause  a 
weakening  of  our  faith,  for  while  they  generally  unite  in  announcing" 
a  civilization  thousands  of  years  before  the  accepted  time  of  Adam's 
birth  upon  the  earth,  we  may  comfort  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  these  same  scientists  have  long  refused  to  accei>t  any  Scriptural 
historical  facts  until  forced  to  do  so  in  recent  times  liy  discoveries 
in  ancient  remains.  Furthermore,  chronology  is  a  study  of  modem 
times.  The  ancient  and  medieval  peoples  gave  little  attention  to  it. 
The  fragmentary  records  of  ancient  times  do  not  enable  historians 
of  our  time  to  distinguish  contemporary  dynasties  clearly  from  con- 
secutive dynasties  of  kings.  Excavations  nf  ancient  cities  are  con- 
stantly brin^'ing  this  condition  to  light.  .\m\  iiencc  ilie  chronolog> 
of  the  World  i.-^  ever  drawing  nearer  tliai  of  the  Bible.      Mind  you,  w< 
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refer  to  historical  data  and  not  to  the  conjectures  and  theories  of 
men.  They  generally  neglect,  too,  this  sacred  historical  truth  that 
besides  God's  beinj;  the  Father  o(  Adam,  He  was  also  his  teacher  in 
such  things  as  religion  and  language.  As  Enoch  wrote,  "For  a  hook 
(if  remembrance,  we  have  written  among  us,  according  to  the  pattern 
^■ivenby  the  finger  of  Clod  ;and  it  is  given  in  our  own  language"  (See 
Pearl  of  Great  Price).  Therefore,  our  students  will  accept  the  data 
concerning  Egypt.  Babylon  and  Assyria  with  whatsoever  mental 
reservations  may  be  necessary.  In  this  lesson  we  will  consider  the 
ancient  descendants  of  Ham,  the  second  son  of  Noah. 

The  Dark  Continent.  It  is  generally  understood  that  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  was  settled  by-the  descendants  of  Ham.  yet  this 
sUtement  requires  modification,  for  there  were  both  Semites  and 
descendants  of  Japheth  whii  settled  in  the  northern  part  i^f  Africa 
and  who  are  referred  to  under  their  tribal  chapters. 

The  history  of  ancient  Africa  is  the  history  of  the  few  countries 
settled  along  its  northern  shores,  for  there  was  little  known  of  the 
interior  of  Africa  until  the  last  century,  with  the  exception  of  .Abys- 
sinia, which  lies  at  the  souHierti  end  of  the  Red  Sea. 

With  recent  discoveries  by  travelers  and  students,  the  various 
negro  tribes  inhabiting  darkest  .-Africa  have  been  divided  and  again 
subdivided.  Among  the  black  races  are  the  Pigmy  tribes  in  central 
Africa,  the  Congos.  the  Banlus.  with  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots. 
There  are  considerable  differences  between  this  vast  race  of  pc<iple. 
according  to  those  who  make  a  study  of  ethn<)logy.  The  various 
languages  and  the  somewhat  differing  physical  conformati^m  of  the 
black  peoples  is  most  interesting,  if  one  has  the  desire  to  follow  it 
up.  The  population  <)f  Africa  at  the  present  day  consists  of  the 
ft'lKwing elements:  The  Bushmen,  a  race  of  short,  yellowish  brown 
nomad  hunters;  with  them  may  be  classed,  provisionally,  the  Hot- 
lentots.  an  agricultural  people  <if  medium  stature  and  yellowish 
lirown  complexion.  The  Hottentots  who  live  in  what  is  now 
Ci|>e  Colony  are  a  blend  of  the  Bushmen  and  Negroid  races.  The 
Negroes  inhabit  vast  tracts  of  forests,  some  of  them  unknown  to 
the  white  man.  The  upper  country,  along  the  Mediterranean, 
always  has  been  and  still  is  inhabited  by  Semito-Haniiles.  or  mixed 
races  from  Sbem  and  Ham.  .Nfrica  is  a  country  where  one  may  find 
all  gradations  of  the  human  race  from  the  very  lowest  intelligence 
up  through  human  strata  to  the  most  cultured  and  enlightened  peo- 
ples of  the  ancient  and  modern  world.  Indeed,  Africa  is  a  living 
fttutation  of  the  false  cnclusi.ins  i.f  evolutionists  who  claim  our 
Ascent  from  monkeys  and  ai)cs:  for  the  living  peoples  which  rep- 
fesent  the  various  stages  of  man's  development  from  the  cave  man 
"p.  are  found  to  day  scattered  ibroughout  the  vast  reaches  of  the 
I«rk  Continent. 

Egypt.     Egypt,    settled    by    F.gyplus.   a   female   descendant    of 
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Ham.  is  one  of  the  first  omntries  u<  cmtTjif  from  tlic  <larkiu'ss  in 
secular,  or  what  is  called  profane  history.  l''Ry|H  «as  called  "Tlic 
Gift  of  the  Nile"  t)y  the  ancient  Clreek  historian  llermlotns.  as  the 
600  miles  of  fertile  country  from  the  head  of  tlie  Delta  In  tlic  l-irst 
Cataract  is  made  fertile  entirely  throu^jh  the  yearly  inundati-'n  ul 
the  river  Nile.  Thirty  dynasties  of  the  Shei)hcnl  kin^js  i  who  were 
Semites)  were  recorded  hy  Manelhu.  an  I-'Kyjitian  jiricM.  who  com- 
piled his  list  in  the  lireek  lanp;Haf.;e  in  the  third  centnry  liefore 
Christ.  Alexander  the  Cireat,  who  conquered  Ivyvjit  in  ,132  B.  C. 
ended  these  native  !"gy|)lian  dyna.-ilies,  which  hail  existed,  as 
aflirmed  by  Manetho,  for  upwards  of  4(XX)  years.  It  was  in  the 
cinhteenth'and  nineteenth  dynasty  that  Kames'es  the  Second  reigned: 
he  is  said  to  he  the  Pharaoh  who  oppresse<i  Israel.  The  !"t;y]itians 
in  the  earliest  dawn  nf  history  were  highly  cultured  in  poetry  and 
all  forms  of  literature  such  as  n<ivels.  fairy  stories  (Cinderella  lieint: 
one  of  these) ;  they  wrote  treatises  im  medicine,  maiheniaiics  antt 
astronomy  ;  they  were  histnrians  both  in  written  forms  and  through 
their  nvnioliths  and  sarcophagi,  Tlieir  religion  in  its  earliest  fonii 
recognized  a  supreme  god.  Osiris,  with  his  wife  isis,  and  eldest  son 
Horus.  as  reigning  over  the  earth.  The  god  Set  was  their  Satan. 
They  believed  in  a  form  of  resurrection  and  worshiped  animals. 
Believing  that  the  soul  needed  the  body  for  a  continuation  of  life' 
after  death,  they  embalmed  their  bodies,  so  that  thc\  should  not 
permanently  decay.  This  led  to  the  construction  of  magnificent 
tombs  as  the  eternal  abodes  of  the  dead.  The  earlier  Pharaohs  were 
hidden  away  in  the  heart  of  the  jiyraniids.  ICi-ypt  finally  becaiue 
subject  to  the  Semite  peoples  of  .\ssyria  in  (<72  It.  f..  but  a;:ain 
liecame  independent  in  twenty  years.  In  :--2>  B.  (.'..  Persia,  which 
was  a  Semitic  kingdom,  began  her  rule  of  Iwo  centuries  when  .\lex- 
ander  the  (ireat  brought  J'-gypt  under  hi'^  sway.  < 'ne  if  the  ^;reat 
Rgyptian  dynasties  was  that  of  the  Ptolemy,  of  whom  Cleopatra 
was  the  last,  and  Kgypt  finally  fell  before  the  power  of  the  Romans 
in  30  B.  C.  Since  that  time  I'^K.vpt  has  ])a>sed  un.ler  first  oiu-  and 
then  another  foreign  p.iwer.  until  todav  luigland  cornrol>  lier 
destiny. 

Chaldea.  The  most  ancient  .\siatic  nionarcbv  was  Chahlea, 
This  coutitrv  was  founded  l.v  Ximrod.  yran.lson  of  Ham  throU!;h 
Cush.  and  n.)  douiit  was  a  well  established  king.loni  when  the  tower 
of  Babel  was  built  by  Ximn.d.  yet  like  K->pt  aii.l  llabvlonia  i-^  :i 
mixed  Semilo-Hamile-Japhetic  natii'ii.  Il  wa^  known  to  the  <i reeks 
and  Romans  as  Meso]>otaniia.  Its  sjileridid  ancient  lertilitv  wa-; 
due  to  the  irrigation  system  inslalle<l  in  the  two  -reat  ri\crs  which 
traverse  it:  the  Kuphrales  and  the  Tigri-.  Chalrlea  i-  a  small  connirv 
only  130  miles  long  l.v  70  niile>  wide.  The  climate  i-  moderate." 
with  fnist  unknown.  The  fertiiitv  of  the  laml  is  \cr\  i^reat  indeed. 
■Wheat  grew  to  such  pro]u)riiiinv  that  there  were  twiiir..|>-  a  vear. 
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and  then  the  cattle  were  browsed  on  it  t<t  keep  the  Iiiade  from  going 
to  stalk.  Crops  returned  from  50  to  100  fold  and  the  date-palm 
grew  everywhere.  The  date  of  ChaUlea's  fimndinfj  is  about  2500 
R.  C,  Nimrod's  name  is  still  famous  in  the  scatteied  and  deserted 
remnants  of  land  and  people  now  found  there.  The  capital  city 
was  Ur.  Nimrod  built  Babylon.  Erech.  Accad,  and  Calneli.  Many 
famous  kings  governed  the  country,  and  when  Hammurabi,  an  Arab 
chief,  mastered  Chaldea,  he  left  an  imperishable  name  in  the  clay 
tablets  which  are  now  being  discovered  in  the  ruins  of  Chaldea.  In 
1300  B.  C.  the  Assyrian  king  Tignathi-Nin  conquered  Chaldea  and 
from  this  time  the  Chaldean  history  is  lost  or  swallowed  up  in  that 
of  Assyria.  The  Assyrians  were  Semites  and  their  history  will  be 
found  in  that  lesson.  The  Chaldeans  were  the  cultured  people  of 
ancient  Asia,  and  they  built  temples,  cities,  and  maintained  a  mighty 
civilization.  .'Ml  of  the  ancient  races  were  indebted  to  them  for 
science,  letters,  arts,  and  architecture.  Chaldea  was  the  great 
parent  of  Asiatic  civilization.  The  religion  was  paganism,  and 
human  sacrifice  was  practiced.  Much  similarity  between  their 
polytheism  and  that  of  Greece  is  discovered  by  students.  Chaldea 
was  indeed  a  great  and  marvelous  country. 

The  Phoenicians,  who  were  descended  fn)m  Ham.  settled  the 
narrow  strip  of  land  extending  along  the  Mediterranean  from  the 
Ladder  of  Tyre  to  the  island  of  Ardus.  The  whole  length  of  the 
country  was  only  120  miles;  its  influence  on  ancient  history  was  re- 
markable. The  Phoenicians  were  descendants  of  Ham  through  Sidon 
and  his  father  Canaan.  They  were  indefatigable  colonizers,  built 
many  powerful  cities,  and  established  great  commercial  enterprises 
by  land  and  by  sea.  Tyre  was  i>ne  of  their  ancient  cities  and  at- 
tained finally  the  leadership  over  all  of  Phoenicia.  The  city  of  . 
Sidon  was  the  oldest  of  the  Phoenician  cities  and  the  first  to  attain 
wealth  and  power,  but  it  was  conquered  in  lO.iO  B.  C.  by  the  Philis- 
tines from  the  southern  i)art  of  Palestine.  The  inhabitants  took 
refuge  in  Tyre,  which  afterwards  became  the  ci>nqnering  city.  The 
Phoenician  navigators  held  the  ancient  nion<)poly  of  the  trade  in  tin. 
They  mined  it  in  Spain  aiul  finally  went  to  Cornwall  in  England 
for  it.  They  manufactured  a  peculiar  dye  called  Tvrian  purple, 
which  was  the  aristocratic  color  for  the  ancient  nations.  Tyre  be- 
came the  capital  of  Phoenicia  in  the  elevciitb  century  B.  C,  and  it 
was  the  king  'if  Tyre.  Hiram,  who  made  a  contract  with  King 
David  of  Jerusalem  ab-ml  the  vi-ar  104.v  [e/elicl.  daughter  of  Eth- 
Raal.  king  of  Tyre,  married  Ahab  the  Israelilish  king,  and  ruled 
Israel  wickedly  thmugh  her  weak  hnsbaiul.  These  people  were 
pagan  worshipers  and  i)racticod  luinian  sacrifice.  Each  city  had  its 
own  king,  but  all  of  them  united  in  a  confederation  in  times  of  war 
and  in  great  nati-inal  events.  The  arist..cr:its  were  liighlv  educated 
and  cultured  and  patrcni/cd  the  arts  and   sciences.     Queen   Dido, 
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who  inherited  the  kingdom  with  her  Itrother  Fyiimalioii.  rose  in 
revolt  against  him,  and  when  she  failed  in  her  seditious  attempt  she 
fled  to  Africa  and  founded  Carthage  in  the  year  S71  B.  C,  Pyg- 
malion's reign  ended  in  824  B.  C.  and  Phoenicia  hecame  a  de- 
pendency of  Assyria  when  Sennacheril)  invaded  the  country  in  70.i 
B.  C.  Again  invaded  bv  the  Chaldeans  under  Xehuchadnezzar  in 
598  B.  C.  most  of  the  conquered  Phoenicians  fled  to  Egypt  and 
joined  their  people  in  Carthage.  The  remnant  remained  under 
Babylonian  sway  until  Babylonia  was  conquered  by  the  Persians 
under  Cambyses  in  527  B.  C.  Finally,  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
was  a  Grecian,  and  of  the  tribe  of  Japheth,  conquered  the  country 
again;  after  that  Phoenicia  is  lust  as  a  separate  nation,  becoming 
utterly  subject  to  her  conquerors. 

Ethi<^U  (Modern)  Abyssinia.  The  lower  Nile  was  occui)ied 
in  remotest  antiquity  hy  savage  tribes  descended  fmm  Ham.  hut 
of  whom  we  know  nothing.  Ethiopia,  which  is  the  country  now 
called  Abyssinia,  was  peo|)ied  by  the  descendants  of  Cush.  spelled 
Chus  by  Josephus.  also  spelled  Kosh  or  Ekush  as  found  in  the 
hieroglyphic  remains  of  that  country.  Ethiopia  means  "swarthy 
face."  There  were  two  races  described  by  Herodotus,  the  Greek 
historian,  about  423  B.  C.  One  was  straight  haired,  the  other 
woolly  haired,  both  black.  The  woolly  haired  were  distinguishetl 
by  broad,  flat  noses  and  very  thick  lips.  These  peo|>!e  were  grad- 
ually subjected  by  the  Egyptian  kings,  but  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century  Ethiopia  conquered  Egypt,  but  was  again  conquered. 
Cambyses,  the  Persian,  sought  to  subdue  P'thiopia  in  .^20  H.  C.  hut 
failed.  A  series  of  queens  ruled  for  many  years  under  the  generic 
title  of  Candace.  One  of  them  bravely  held  her  cohorts  against  the 
Romans  in  24  B.  C,  but  was  finally  defeated.  .\  pyramid  still 
exists  which  was  built  for  one  of  these  queens.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury after  Chrisit  the  Christian  religiim  was  ado]>ted.  and  fnmi  then 
on  the  state  has  been  called  .\byssinia.  Their  religion  and  civil 
pHK-edure  was  adapted  from  the  Kgptians. 

Carthage,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  hist<iry  of  Phoenicia,  was 
founded  by  Queen  l)id<i.  Other  Phoenician  cokmics  were  already 
there,  such  as  Utica  and  Adrunnneum.  Queen  Dido  ch<isc  a  penin- 
sula in  the  Gulf  of  Tunis  on  which  to  build  the  famous  citv  of 
Carthage.  869  B.  C.  The  story  goes  that,  having  obtained  "as  much 
land  as  could  he  contained  by  the  skin  of  an  t..\,"  she  proceeded  to 
cut  the  skin  of  an  ox  into  strips  narrow  enough  !■.  extend  around 
the  whole  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  city  was  founded.  The  coluny 
prospered  through  commerce  by  sea.  and  finally  the  king  of  Car- 
thage obtained  contr.il  nver  the  noriliern  coast  of  .\frica.  N'ativc 
negro  tribes  were  won  over,  and  through  intermarriage  the  Car- 
thaginian.s  became  a  mixed  race.  |a|ilittic  atKrilamitic.  The  armv 
and  navy  were  splendidly  disciplined  slaves,  forming  the  common 
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soWHers  ami  sailors,  with  (.artha^'iniaii  .ifticcrs.  This  small  but 
historic  city  carried  (in  an  extensive  sea  cimimerce,  and  (ireece  he- 
Ran  to  covet  the  strategic  positi.ni  oci-upied  by  this  important  city- 
state.  The  Carthaginians  inherited  their  relifjioii  and  social  customs 
from  the  Phoenicians  and  practiced  human  sacrifice,  as  did  their 
forefathers.  Much  local  history  was  made  and  records  have  been 
kept,  so  that  this  small  nation  is  more  familiar  t(i  the  school  boy 
today  than  the  story  of  the  great  kingdoms  of  China  and  India. 
Wars  with  the  Grecians  consumed  their  time  and  sharpened  their 
energies  for  centuries.  For  100  years  Sicily,  (ireece  and  Carthage 
carried  on  a  constantly  varying  warfare.  The  famous  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  carried  war  into  Italy.  In  ,140  B.  C.  Han- 
nibal invaded  Italy  through  the  friendly  territory  of  the  dauls.  He 
crossed  the  Alps  with  his  army,  but  met  with  no  success,  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  finally  <lefeated  by  the  Roman  general  Scipio. 
I^ter,  when  Greece  was  conquered  by  Rome.  Carthage  became  a 
tributary  to  Rome.  The  (.'arthaginians,  however,  retained  a  sem- 
blance of  nationality  for  some  centuries  after  that.  Carthage  re- 
vived from  her  terrible  humiliation,  the  population  of  which  is  said 
to  have  numbered  700.000  in  150  B.  C..  but  Rome  never  ceased  to 
fear  the  powerful  kingdom,  although  it  was  prostrate. 

Alexandria.  One  of  the  greatest  cities  of  norihern  Mgypt  was 
Alexandria.  It  was  founded  in  332  B.  C.  by  .Mexander  the  Great 
as  a  link  between  Macedonia  and  the  rich  N'ile  valley.  Consequently 
the  inhabitants,  at  least  the  ruling  classes,  were  tiescendants  of 
Japheth.  The  Ci>mmerce  and  trade  of  ruined  Tyre  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grecians  in  .Mexandria.  and  in  less  than  a  century 
.Mexandria  became  larger  than  Carthage,  and  acknowledgeil  no 
superior  but  Rtime.  N'ot  only  Greeks  fille<l  the  teeming  city,  but 
Jews  flocked  there  by  thousands,  till  there  were  more  jews  "in  the 
city  of  .Mexandria  than  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  It  became  the 
greatest  Jewish  city  in  the  world.  There  the  Sepiuagint  was  pro- 
duced. The  Kgyptian  rulers  finally  obtained  control,  and  although 
.Mexandria  was  nominally  a  free  tireek  city,  the  militarv  arm  of 
Kgypt  retained  power  over  its  policies.  '('he  city  finallv  passed 
under  the  Roman  rule  in  SO  R.  C..  after  Koine  had  conquered  Crreecc 
and  had  risen  to  be  the  great  world  pi.wer.  which  she  was  at  that 
period.  It  was  in  .Mexandria  that  Jnlius  Caesar  idled  awav  his 
great  career  with  Cleop.itra  in  4/  I!.  C..  and  was  mubhed  bv  the 
rabble.  Here  also  Mark  .Xnthmiy  fell  sni.incly  at  the  feet  of  the 
same  temptress.  .Mexanilria  wa-^  an  itni>.inaii'l  granary  of  Home, 
and  for  many  centuries  was  .me  of  the  world's  greatest  and  most 
luxurious  cities.  In  the  tliinl  century  after  Clirisi,  dirisiian  theol- 
ogy and  church  government  wa>  centered  in  .Mexandria.  vet  pagan 
learning  still  flourished  siile  by  side  in  litat. liberal  connn'onwealth. 
From  this  peri.id  until  the  fifth  centnrv  the  citv  declined  fa>t  in 
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population  and  splendor,  and  in  616  A.  0.  it  came  under  the  rule 
of  Persia.  In  640  A.  D.  the  Arabs  who  were  on  their  conquering 
way  carried  a  siege  of  fourteen  months  to  successful  conclusion 
against  the  city,  and  even  in  the  decline  of  its  glory,  the  Arab  con- 
queror Ama  reported  to  the  Caliph  Omar  that  he  had  taken  a  city 
"containing  4,000  palaces.  4.000  baths.  12,000  dealers  in  fresh  oil, 
12,000  gardeners.  40.000  Jews  who  paid  tribute,  and  400  theatres  or 
places  of  amusement."  Iri  the  year  f>89  A.  D.  the  Saracens  de- 
stroyed the  magnificent  library  collected  by  the  Ptolemies  of  700,000 
volumes.  Alexandria  rapidly  declined  in  importance.  The  build- 
ing of  Cairo  in  %9  A.  D.  and  above  all.  the  discovery  of  the  route 
to  the  East  via  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  in  1498  nearly  ruined  its 
commerce.  When  the  cruel  Turks  seized  Egypt  in  1.^17  they  as- 
sumed control  of  Alexandria  and  retained  it  until  the  British,  in  the 
last  century,  established  their  own  consulate  power  in  Egypt.  In 
recent  years,  under  the  consulate  of  Great  Britain,  Alexandria  is  a 
new  town  of  handsome  houses,  gardens  and  boulevards,  and  tourists 
crowd  the  once  powerful  and  ever  famous  city. 
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When  the  sons  of  Noah  with  their  descendants  spread  abroad 
after  the  Flood,  the  sons  of  Japheth  went  into  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  into  Asia  Minor  to  the  "isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  also  across 
Armenia,  into  the  YiRris  and  Euphrates  valleys  over  Media  and 
Persia,  and  eastward  as  far  as  India,  enibracinf^  probably  the  peo- 
ples who  spoke  what  is  now  called  the  K'reat  Indo-F.urnpean  lan- 
gfuages.  Japheth  means  "enlarged."  In  Greek  mythology  the  Titan 
Japetus  is  .he  progenitor  of  the  human  race.  Ion.  his  son.  in  the 
Hebrew  form,  is  Javan.  Tarshish,  son  of  Javan.  is  father  of  south- 
em  Spain,  Madai  of  the  Medcs,  and  Gomer  of  the  Teutons.  Some 
of  our  Latter-day  Saint  authorities  claim  Semitic  descent  for  the 
Teutons.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the  seed  of  Israel  is  scattered 
through  the  Teuton  pepptes.  However,  we  give  the  line  here  as 
it  is  given  in  modern  histories. 

The  following  quotations  ^re  extracts  taken  from  the  first  sixty 
pages  of  I.enormant  and  ChevalUer's  "Ancient  Historv  of  the  Kast," 
Vol.11: 

"The  ancestors  of  the  Japhetic  race  believed  that  everything 
proceeded  from  one  celestial  being — the  being  'par  e.\cellence'— 
God,  'Deva,'  the  'Vevc'  of  the  Greeks,  the  'Deus'  of  the  Latins. 
This  divine  being  was  considered  'The  Living  One.' 

"But  this  belief  in  the  divine  unity,  a  relic  of  the  primitive 
faith  of  mankind  in  the  original  revelation,  was,  among  the  ancient 
Japhetic  races,  as  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  who  had  ni)t  a 
divine  revelation  for  the  preservation  of  the  truth,  disfigured  by  the 
introduction  of  pantheism,  and  by  the  personification  of  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Supreme  Being  as  so  many  separate  gods,  emanations 
from  his  substance,  fiod  the  Creator  was  mistaken  f<ir  the  universe 
he  had  created;  his  unity  wa.s  divided  into  a  numl>er  «f  personages 
also  believed  to  be  divine.  ♦  •  •  Rut  xhc  existence  of  these 
personifications,  each  invested  with  an  individuality,  was  a  deplor- 
able fall  from  the  original  conception,  and  cumplctely  hid  it  from 
view  in  the  popular  w'.rshi]>.  directly  leading  to  the  (le|>ths  of  poly- 
theism and  idolatrv," 


Perwa.     The  f<.lh>v 

ling  extract  is  . 

iescriptive  ••i  the  expansion 

of  the  family  inin  a  na 

tinn  'ir  king<l.in 

1  anii'ng  primitive  Japhetic 

peoples : 

"In  the  course  .-f  ii 

IS  development  ■ 

the  family  became  the  clan. 

This  is  an  assemblage  ■ 

It  brothers,  as  it 

s  (ircfk  name  sbi-ws.      The 
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clan  is  a  relationship  that  nriginated  with  the  Japhetic  nations,  and 
existed  in  later  times  amon}-  the  Iranians  in  India,  Ireland,  Scot- 
land, and  amonp;  the  Slavonians.  At  its  head  was  a  chief,  or  patri- 
arch, the  eldest,  the  head  of  the  family,  invested  with  absolute 
power,  and  that  by  right  divine,  as  was  the  Roman  paterfamilias. 
He,  however,  coiilcl  not  decide  (n>  his  own  unsupported  authority; 
he  was  assisted  by  a  a>unci!,  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  el- 
ders, fathers  of  families,  who  were  accustomed  to  deliberate  with 
him.  Beyond  the  clan  we  find  the  tribe  a  still  larger  extensiim  of 
the  family;  all  its  members  tracing;  back  to  one  common  origin,  as 
its  name  indicates  in  Zend,  'zanler,'  identical  with  the  Latin  'gens,' 
and  a  Greek  word  meaning  t-i  'germinate,  generate,  produce';  the 
assemblage  of  tribes  constituted  the  nation,  which  therefore,  is  but 
a  larger  family,  a  multitude,  an  assemblage  ()f  men  attached  to  each 
other  by  common  ties.  As  a  supreme  chief  above  the  heads  of  the 
clans  and  of  the  tribes,  they  have  a  king,  whose  name  signifies  the 
director,  the  sustainer.  In  later  times,  when  the  Persian  empire 
was  at  its  greatest  height  of  glory  and  jiower.  there  still  remained 
something  ()f  ancient  forms  of  this  spirit  oi^  independence  and  lib- 
erty. 

"The  nature  of  the  government  and  the  authority  of  the  great 
king  were  very  ditTerenl  in  the  provinces  from  what  they  were  in 
Persia  itself.  Although  elsewhere  he  was  the  typical  .\siatic  sover- 
eign, abstdute.  uncontrolled,  almost  divine;  in  Persia  the  king  was 
only  the  chief  of  a  free  people.     •     *     * 

"It  was  only  in  later  times  after  the  days  of  Xerxes,  that  the 
last  traces  of  this  free  life  disappeared  in  Persia,  when  the  Persians 
had  been  enervated  and  corrujited  by  riches,  and  by  contact  with 
the  corruptions  of  the  nations  they  had  conquered.  Then  the  power 
of  the  great  king  became  the  same  in  Persia  as  in  the  rest  of  his 
empire,  and  the  descendants  of  the  free  companions  (if  Cyrus  were 
bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  an  unlimited  despotism," 

Media,  which  was  settled,  we  are  t*>ld,  by  Madai,  si>n  of  Japheth, 
was  an  important,  very  ancient  ,\siatic  monarchy,  lying  south  and 
west  <if  the  Casj)ian  Sea  and  between  that  sea  and  Assyria.  It 
was  larger  than  .\s.iyria  .^nd  Chaldca  combined,  and  the  river  Ti- 
gris watered  its  fields.  In  the  nviuntain  region  the  climate  is  severe, 
hut  on  the  plains  the  thermometer  rarely  registers  ninety  degrees 
in  the  shade. 

The  Medes  were  a  handsome  race  of  men,  noble  and  graceful. 
the  women  beautiful  and  cultured.  Their  love  of  luxiirv  was  their 
final  destruction,  .\l)i.ut  UdO  \i.  V.  the  Syrians  invaded 'their  coun- 
try and  wc  thus  learn  of  iliem  definitely,'  Thev  were  then  divided 
intr.  tribes  and  were  governed  by  petty  chieft'ains.  Thev  did  not 
buihl  cities,  but  they  wore  fierce  in  war,  and  w<.rshiiiC(i  fire  and 
other  natural  i)hcnoniena.      ll  was  Slialmanescr  the  fourth  king  of 
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ria,  abnut  722  B.  C,  who  nominally  conquered  them  on  this  oc- 
n.  iiut  they  were  not  really  subdued  until  Sargim  II,  another 
rian  kinj^.  invaded  Media  alxmt  710  H.  C  and  completely  con- 
xl  the  Medes.  plantiiif^  cities  wherein  later  he  placed  the  Israel- 
captives. 

'Media  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Bitile  as  the  part  of  Assyria 
fiich  the  Ten  Tribes  were  transplanted:  at  fir.st.  th()se  beyond 
nrdan,  by  Tijrlath-pileser.  I  Chr.  5:26;  and  afterwards,  about 
;,  C.  the  remainder  of  Israel,  by  Sargon,  IT  Kin.  17:6.  The  sul>- 
;nt  history  of  Media  is  involved  in  that  of  Persia.  The  united 
re  conquered  Babvhniia.  accordinfj  to  Isaiah's  prediction.  Isa. 
7;  21  :2;  Dan.  ?:6:  Ezra  1.  Both  countries  were  subdued  by 
mder  of  Macedon.  330  B.  C.  and  in  the  next  century  became 
tary  to  the  I'arthians  on  their  east,  in  connection  with  whom 
are  mentioned  in  Acts  2:9"  (Smith's  Bible  Dictionary). 

lineveh,  the  Median  Capital,  in  660  B.  C.  a  large  .-Assyrian 
ration  flocked  into  the  Median  country  from  the  l*"ast  mcmu- 
They  were  headed  by  Phraortes.  the  father  of  Cyraxerxes. 
ucceedcd  so  well  that  he  made  himself  king  over  all  the  petty 
s  who  had  hitherto  ruled  vari<msly.  and  in  6.U  B.  C.  he  al- 
:(1  .\ssyria  but  was  defeated.  .About  fifty  years  later  his  son 
xerxes  again  invaded  .Assyria  and  laid  seigc  to  Nineveh,  de- 
ing  it.  Media  was  next  invaded  by  Scythians,  hut  Cyraxerxes 
I-  defeated  them,     .\fter  the  concjuesi   of    Nineveh  Cyraxerxes 

on  his  conquering  way,  but  finally  made  a  compact  with 
ichadnezzar.  the  mighty  Persian  king,  and  thus  came  the  fa- 
i  Medo-Persian  dynasty.  These  later  rulers  and  events  are 
red  ti)  bv  the  sacred  writers,  as  found  in  leremiah  and  Isaiah. 
The  land  of  the  Medes  was  occupied  b'y  the  Scythians  for 
een  years,  and  only  by  treachery  did  the  Medes  rid  themselves 
eir  conquerors.  Later  the  Medes  were  conquered  by  the  I'er- 
i  wh()  were,  up  to  the  time  of  Cyrus,  partly  nomads:  "and  this 
;e  knew  well  what  his  people  owed  In  the  sterile  soil  and  gen- 
y  inclement  sky.  when  he  represented  to  his  companions  that 
lervated  people  were  generally  made  so  by  t!ic  softness  of  their 
ite  and  the  riches  of  the  soil.  When  a  person  named  Ar- 
lares  wished  lo  jicrsuade  his  countrymen  to  exchange  their 
1  and  m')untainous  land  for  a  larger  and  better  conntrv.  Cyrus 
igly  opposed  his  ])ro]josiiion.  'Soft  countries.'  he  said,  "gave 
.  to  small  men ;  there  was  no  region  which  produced  delightful 
sand  at  the  same  time  men  of  a  warlike  spirit.'    'The  Persians." 

Herodotus,  'departed  with  altered  minds,  confessing  that  Cv- 
ivas  wiser  than  they:  and  cho>e  rather  to  dwell  in  a  cliurlT>h 

an<l  exercise  lordshiji.  than  to  cultivate  plains  and  be  slaves  to 
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"The  Persians  were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  and  into  three  so- 
cial classes.     *     *     • 

"They  and  the  Bactrians  had  preserved  the  Zoroastrian  re- 
ligion in  its  tjreatest  purity.  Their  isolated  life  and  tribal  inde- 
pendence, their  republican  liberty  and  parliamentary  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, which  were  the  normal  and  primitive  state  of  the  Iranians, 
remained  unaltered  till  the  time  of  Cyrus.  It  was  by  free  delibera- 
tiim  in  a  real  national  assembly  that  he  was  elected." 

East  India.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Japheth  through  Gomer 
wandered  with  some  of  his  tribes  into  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  as 
early  as  1500  B.  C.  These  fair-skinned  invaders  found  some  de- 
scendants of  Ham,  through  Cush  |)robably,  already  settled  in  this 
country.  The  two  peoples  gradually  became  one,  but  the  Ayrians 
or  sons  of  Japheth  were  the  dominant  race  and  these  became  the 
nobles  and  warriors,  the  Brahmins  or  priests;  while  the  native  in- 
habitants were  the  Sudras,  the  Pariahs  or  outcasts,  the  lowest  and 
most  despised  of  the  native  races.  Brahma  is  the  Hindu  name  for  a 
supreme  being,  and  the  religion  developed  under  this  name  has  for 
its  central  pivot  the  transmigration  of  souls  or  re-birth.  According 
to  the  Brahmin  teachings  the  man  who  does  well  comes  back  on 
to  the  earth  in  a  higher  caste,  while  men  who  do  evil  come  back  as 
Pariahs  or  as  some  unclean  animal. 

In  the  fifth  century  before  our  era  a  great  reformer  named 
Buddha  was  born  in  India  and  established  a  more  exalted  form  of 
religion.  He  taught  reincarnation,  that  is,  rebirth  upon  the  earth, 
but  did  not  believe,  as  did  the  Brahmins,  that  men's  spirits  entered 
into  animals,  plants  or  stones.  Buddhism  spread  all  over  India  and 
China  and  today  that  religion  claims  almost  one-third  of  the  human 
race.  In  later  centuries  India  has  been  tributary  and  now  is  under 
the  dominion  of  England. 

China.  China,  which  was  no  doubt  settled  by  Japheth's  de- 
scendants, is  as  old  as  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  but  until  recent  times 
has  been  a  vague,  mysterious  country.  From  Lyman's  "Historical 
Chart"  we  quote: 

"About  this  time  (2200  R.  C.)  it  is  supposed  that  Noah,  wear- 
ied with  the  growing  depravity  of  his  descendants,  retired  with  » 
few  select  friends  to  the  remotest  part  of  Asia,  and  there  begat* 
what  has  since  been  called  the  Chinese  monarchy.  Its  early  history 
is  n<)t  connected  with  that  of  other  nations,  and  is  also  very  obscure 
and  much  mixed  with  fable." 

"Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  philoso|)her,  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  about  .=iOO  B.  C." 

We  read  in  McCabe's  "Pictorial  History  of  the  World": 

■■•  *  *  .According  to  the  Chinese  writers.  Kuh-hi  becam« 
the  ruler  of  the  country  about  B.  C.  28.52.  and  founded  the  Chines^ 
empire.     He  is  said  to  have  taught  his  i>ei)ple  how  to  raise  cattle* 
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and  the  art  of  writing,  and  to  have  intniduced  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage and  the  divisions  of  the  year.  He  was  succeeded  l>y  Shin- 
nung,  who  taught  the  people  agriculture  and  medicine.  Then  came 
Hwangti,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  clocks,  weapons,  ships, 
wheeled  vehicles.-and  musical  instruments,  and  to  have  introduced 
coins  and  weights  and  measures.  Ti-ku,  the  next,  emperor,  estab- 
lished schools,  and  introduced  the  practice  ()f  polygamy.  He  was 
succeeded  in  2357  B.  C.  by  his  son  Yau,  with  whom  the  more  certain 
history  of  China  commences.  He  reigned  until  B.  C.  2258,  and 
greatly  advanced  the  civilization  and  wealth  of  his  country,  and 
built  many  roads  and  canals.  His  son  Shun  succeeded  him  and 
reigned  until  B,  C.  2207.  He  was  as  good  and  wise  a  ruler  as  his 
father.  In  2207  the  throne  passed  to  Yu  the  (ireat.  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  Hia.  which  held  the  throne  until  B.  C.  1767." 

We  also  quote  from  the  "Encyclopedia  Britannica"  as  follows: 
.  "During  Yau's  reign  a  catastrophe  reminding  one  of  the 
biblical  deluge  threatened  the  Chinese  world.  The  emperor 
htld  his  minister  of  works,  Kun,  responsible  for  this  misfortune, 
\  probably  an  inundation  of  the  Yellow  river  such  as  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  the  present  generation.  Its  horrors  are  described  with 
poetical  exaggeration  in  the  'Shu-king.'  When  the  efforts  to  stop 
the  floods  proved  futile  for  nine  years,  Yau  wished  to  abdicate,  and 
he  selected  a  virtuous  young  man  of  the  name  of  Shun  as  his  suc- 
cessor. Among  the  legends  told  about  this  second  nwidel  emperor  is 
the  story  that  he  had  a  board  before  his  palace  on  which  every  sub- 
ject was  permitted  to  note  whatever  faults  he  had  ti>  find  with  his 
government,  and  that  by  means  (}i  a  drum  suspended  at  his  palace 
pte attention  might  be  drawn  U>  any  complaint  that  was  to  be  made 
to  him.  Since  Kun  had  not  succeeded  in  .■^topping  the  f\-  hhI&.  he  was 
dismissed  and  his  son  Yu  was  appointed  in  his  stead,  i'rnbabiy  the 
WMers  began  to  subside  of  their  own  accord,  but  Vu  has  been 
pnised  up  as  the  national  hero  wlvo,  by  his  engineering  works. 
**i'ed  his  people  from  utter  destruction." 

There  are  two  distinct  races  in  China,  the  Mongols  and  Tartars 
inthe  north.  China  was  a  munarcliv  hut  a  parental  one.  The  relig- 
wus  teacher  of  China  was  Confucius,  who  was  horn  5.=il  B.  C.  He 
aid  not  claim  to  be  a  prophet,  hut  he  taught  obedience  to  parents 
Md  reverence  for  the  ancients  with  imitatioii'of  their  virtues.  His 
teichings  are  as  potent  \n  China  as  the  Bible  is  in  Christendom. 
Ws'Tive  Classics"  contained  in  four  books  arc  the  Bible  oi  the 
Chinese.  The  injunction  to  walk  in  the  old  ways,  to  ob.ferve  a  cer- 
t^n  formal  worship  of  progenitors,  and  to  refuse  absolutely  asso- 
tiition  with  foreigners,  have  isolated  them  down  through  the  cen- 
fries.  However,  we  know  now  that  China  was  filled  with  scIukiJs 
^colleges  more  than  a  thousand  years  before  our  era,  and  the 
Chinese  people  are  today,  and  always  have  been,  better  educated 
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than  any  other  paj^an  people.  May  not  their  worshiping  ceremoni- 
ials  for  their  ancestors  he  a  i-(>rni|>ted  survival  of  vicarious  salva- 
tion? 

Greece.  The  last  of  the  ancient  peoples  to  leave  permanent  im- 
press upon  the  civilizatifin  of  the  ages  was.  in  some  respects,  the 
greate.st.  The  Greeks  were  descended  from  Ivan  or  Ion,  son  of 
Javan,  son  of  Japheth.  They  scattered  U])  and  down  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  ah»ng  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont:  yet  Greece  proper 
was  their  real  home.  Their  history  begins  800  H.  d'.  Before  that  all 
is  myth  and  legend.  The  famous  Trojan  war  and  other  events 
descrihed  hy  tite  tragic  poet  Homer  were  f<mnded  unquestionably 
on  facts,  but  just  which  were  facts  and  which  were  legends  it  is  im- 
possible now  to  tell.  Sparta,  which  was  one  of  their  cities,  had  a 
wonderful  constitution  framed  by  the  law-giver  i-ycurgus.  The 
Spartans  instituted  a  rigid  educational  system  for  the  youth  of  the 
nation.  The  Spartan  youths  were  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  hardships 
and  privations,  and  hence  came  the  rule  of  "Survival  of  the  Fittest." 
Athens,  another  famous  ancient  (irecian  city,  was  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing and  art.  Many  famous  names  in  literature,  history,  art  and  gov- 
ernment pass  along  the  stream  of  history  in  .Athens  and  Greece 
proper.  AVhen  the  Persians  came  over  to  offer  battle  to  the  Athen- 
ians at  Marathon,  Miltiades  withstood  them  and  won  the  battle. 
In  the  second  expediti<m  ^if  the  Persians  under  Xerxes,  the  Greeks 
again  defeated  the  Persians.  Pericles,  son  of  Miltiades,  became  the 
leader  of  Athens.  He  was  a  great  ruler  and  established  manx  won- 
derful reforms  and  adorned  Athens  with  masterpieces  of  art  and 
architecture.  Socrates  flourished  .W)  B.  C.  Then  came  Alexander 
the  Great,  born  .Wi  B.  C.  and  he  conquered  the  known  world  and 
as  his  historians  say.  "sighed  for  another  w/irld  to  conquer."  The 
literature,  philo.sophy  and  science  of  the  (ireeks  are  the  most  won- 
derful cultural  inheritances  of  the  world. 

Rome,  (irecce.  like  the  other  ])aH:an  nations,  rose  to  suprem-' 
-'icy  through  struggle  and  civic  virtues,  ruled  the  world  for  a  time - 
and  then  gradually  sank  JntM  the  niirc  of  luxury  auil  corruption  an*^ 
was  conquered  in  turn  by  a  younger  an<l  nnjre  vigorous  nation,  th^ 
Romans.  The  Kimians  are  descendants  of  Dodanim.  in  turn  dc" 
scended  fnmi  lavan.  who  was  father  c^f  the  Greek  nation.  In  50^^ 
it.  C.  the  GaulV.  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  race,  came  <.ver  the  Alps  an** 
settled  in  northern  Italy,  becoming  I  mnidabte  enemies  <.f  the  infai»< 
republic  of  Kiimo.  The  !.atin>.  near  kindred  of  the  (ireeks.  intro- 
duced the  custi'nis.  manners,  beliefs  and  institutions  of  the  Greek* 
into  ciirlv  KiniK'.  Rnme  grew  u])  orii;iLiallv  on  a  svstem  of  citizen" 
shiii  h.r 'freemen.  It  was  called  a  republic,  bm  was  not  one  as  W^ 
modern-i  utidvrstand  the  term.  Manv  famous  law-givers  prepare-*J 
the  code  of  written  laws.  The  rulers  were  iiblige<l  to  answer  to  tli* 
free  citizens     There  were  wars  willi  the  (.'elt>,  with  the  Greeks,  an^^ 
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finally  Augustus  Caesar  in  31  B.  C.  became  Emperor  of  all  the 
Romans.  By  this  time  Greece  had  been  absorbed  by  the  Romans 
and  Rome  was  virtually  mistress  of  the  civilized  world.  In  63  B.  C, 
the  Roman  general  Pompey  conquered  Jerusalem.  After  that  time 
Judea  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans.  After  the  crucifixion  of  our 
Savior  and  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  Rome  and  other  Gentile 
countries,  the  converted  Christians  worshiped  in  secret  in  the  cata- 
combs and  burial  places  of  Rome,  but  finally,  in  the  fourth  century. 
Constantine  the  Great,  finding  the  Christians  had  become  a  pawer- 
ful  influence  all  over  the  empire,  himself  turned  Christian,  and 
in  the  year  313  A.  D.  he  placed  Christianity  on  an  equal  fcwting 
with  the  other  religions  of  the  empire.  Subsequently  he  made 
Christianity  the  state  religion  and  as  we  are  told  by  Myers  the  his- 
torian: "This  marks  the  beginning  of  the  great  possessions  of  the 
Church,  and  with  these  the  entrance  into  it  of  a  worldly  spirit. 
From  this  moment  can  be  traced  the  decay  of  its  primitive  simplic- 
ity and  a  decline  from  its  early  moral  standard."  Pagan  ceremonies, 
worship  and  holidays  were  disguised  and  transferred  into  the 
Christian  rites  and  thus  corrupted,  became  religious  practices. 

In  the  year  376  A.  D.  the  Goths,  who  were  a  branch  of  the 
Teutonic  race,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Roman  Emperor  Valens 
and  became  allied  to  the  Roman  state.  These  western  Goths  had 
been  terrified  by  a  terrific  onslaught  of  the  Huns,  who  were  a  mon- 
strous race  of  fierce  nomadic  horsemen  from  the  vast  steppes  of  Asia. 
Both  eastern  and  western  Goths  crowded  to  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  pleaded  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the  river  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  dreaded  Huns,  but  as  soon  as  the  Goths 
had  received  permission  the  Emperor  \'alens,  frightened  out  by 
their  numbers,  risked  a  battle  with  them  to  conquer  them.  He  was 
slain  in  378  A.  D.  From  this  time  the  formation  of  kingdoms  and 
nations  on  the  European  continent  had  its  inception.  Rome  as  the 
mistress  of  the  world  was  about  to  be  cast  from  her  proud  eminence. 
Daniel's  vision  of  the  image  was  nearing  fulfilment;  the  toes  of  the 
image  were  shaping  into  the  nations  which  now  occupied  Eu- 
rope. 

There  are  three  periods  of  history  :  ancient,  medieval  and  mod- 
ern. .Ancient  history  begins  with  the  begiiming  of  life  upon  the 
earth  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Medieval  his- 
tory begins  with  the  iiitmduction  of  Christianity  into  Rome  and 
ends  with  the  Reforniatiim.  l-'rom  the  close  of  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  in  1600  we  have  modern  history. 

The  Christian  Era.  At  the  time  of  the  Savior  all  Europe  north 
of  the  Pyrenees  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Celts  and  the  Goths — pa- 
gans all.  Ill  the  year  400  .A.  D.,  Europe  was  divided  into  the  Eas- 
tern and  Western  empires.  The  Eastern  empire  extended  from  the 
lower  Danube  to  the  confines  of  Persia.     The  western  empire  ex- 
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idcd  from  the  Caledonian  ramparts  (which  was  the  wall  builded 
the  Roman  conqueror  Hadrian  between  Scotland  and  England, 
wn  through  what  is  now  Holland,  Belgium,  France  and  Italy) 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Atlas.  In  496  A,  D.,  Christianity  was  introduced 
long  the  Franks  who  were  a  tribe  of  Goths,  and  their  king  Clovis 
:epted  baptism.  In  768  A.  D..  Charlemagne,  king  of  the  Franks, 
iTaded  Italy  and  annexed  Northern  Italy  to  his  empire.  He  next 
nquered  the  Saxons,  compelled  them  to  adopt  Christianity,  and 
ide  himself  master  of  all  Europe  north  of  the  Alps.  He  was  rec- 
nized  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  and  was  himself  a  patron  of  art, 
erature,  science,  and  was  indeed  a  very  great  and  wise  potentate. 
om  that  time  France  began  its  career  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
>rway  enters  into  the  history  of  nations  with  Halfdane  as  king 
iX)  A.  D.),  Sweden  in  900,  and  Denmark  at  about  the  same  period, 
eland  was  settled  in  874  A.  D.  Germany  emerges  as  a  nation 
th  King  Louis,  814  A.  D. ;  and  France  and  Germany,  after  wars 
d  much  strife  became  separate  nations,  in  887.  Russia  was  suf- 
iently  united  and  nationalized  in  900  to  take  her  place  in  the  fam- 
■  of  nations.  By  1000  A.  D.  Spain  was  an  independent  kingdom 
der  Ramira  the  Second;  Norway  and  Denmark  were  making  and 
:ording  history;  Germany  and  France  were  at  occasional  wars 
th  each  other  and  with  surrounding  nations ;  Russia  was  ruled  by 
irolafF  the  Great. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  considered  briefly  the  rise  and  fall  of 
e  ancient  Japhetic  peoples,  who  have  been  the  forefathers  and 
[inders  of  modern  Europe  and  who  were  in  part  the  descendants 
Japheth  through  his  mixed  lineage.  We  will  now  consider  the 
rious  branches  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  have  invaded,  con- 
ered  and  settled  the  powerful  modern  continent  of  Europe. 
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RACIAL  BEGINNINGS  IN  EUROPE. 

We  have  considered  in  preceding  chapters  the  probable  origin 
of  the  Teutonic  or  Germanic  races,  and  their  descent  from  Noah's 
son  Japheth.  Some  historians  ajjree  with  the  idea,  others  think 
Shem  was  their  ancestor,  and  stiU  others  indicate  a  mixture.  We 
know  from  modern  revelations  that  tlie  blood  of  Israel  is  scattered 
through  the  various  races  and  tribes  which  inhabited  central  and 
northern  Europe. 

Rome.  Just  before  the  Christian  era.  Rome  became  the  ruling 
power  of  western  and  southern  Europe.  The  Romans  themselves 
(Gentile  people)  bad  conquered  the  (irecians;  both  of  these  de- 
scended from  Ion  or  Javan,  son  of  Jajiheth.  The  peoples  of  Spain, 
Media,  Italy,  (ireeoe— these  were  all  Japhetic  tribes.  ("Smith's 
Old  Testament  History."  pages  5')-()0).  Rome  was  invaded  hy  the 
barbarian  Teutonic  tribes  in  the  fifth  century,  but  remained  essen 
tially  civilized,  as  the  superior  Latin  civilization  dominated  the 
Teutonic  influences,  more  particularly  in  Italy,  Spain  and  Greece. 

Christian  Era.  There  is  practically  no  liuropcan  history  ex- 
cept Roman  history  til!  750  H.  C.  that  is.  several  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era.  Roughly  s|>eaking.  the  Romans  ruled  the  civil- 
ized world  at  the  opening  of  that  era.  The  various  Teutonic  tribes, 
called  by  various  names  as  they  split  up  and  inhabited  various  parts 
i)f  northern  and  central  Europe,  controlled  central  Europe  from 
the  Rhine  river  to  the  \istuia.  while  the  Celts  lived  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  western  coasts  of  llurope. 

These  peoples  finally  scattered  and  intermingled  by  marriage 
and  business  associati^'us.  Caesar  invaded  (ircat  Hritain  and  cen- 
tral Kuro]>e.  fifty  years  before  the  Savior's  birth.  This  event 
changed  the  whole  continent  and  gradually  civilized  barbarian 
practices,  through  trade  and  social  customs.  The  Roman  generals 
made  extensive  use  of  Ciermaii  soldiers:  this  tended  to  spread  Ro- 
man customs  anil  intelligence.  It  will  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
Ivuropean  tribes  briefly. 

The  Northern  European  Races. 

The  Celts  or  Cymbri.     The  Celts  who  overran  the  central  and 

western  i>arl  of  I-Ain.pe  in  llic  dawn  oi  JCun.pcan  history  (i,  e..  the 
lirst  centurv  i.f  our  era)  sellU'd  in  lianl.  nnw  I'Vance.  Switzerland 
and  (ireat  Hritain.  They  were'a  miscd  i)eoplc.  as  evidenced  by  their 
differing  ooniidexions  and  charaeterisiics.     One  branch   was  dai* 
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with  broad  faces,  hmad.  heavy  n<ises,  hazel-yrav  eyes  and  Ughi 
chestnut  hair.  These  people  were  thick  set  and  of  medium  height, 
with  rnund,  bullet-shaped  heads.  The  other  branch  was  distinnu'^'hed 
by  ]ong  faces,  long  heads,  narrow,  aquiline  noses,  broad  eyes  and 
very  light  hair;  these  ]>eiiple  were  tall  and  muscnlar,  cimragenus. 
pitiless,  yet  reasonable  and  sane. 

Britons,  Picts  and  Scots.  In  (Ireat  Britain  the  Celts  were  sub- 
divided into  Britons,  who  settled  in  Wales,  Picts  and  Scots,  who 
first  settled  in  Ireland  and  then  went  over  into  Scotland,  The  Celts 
found  an  inferior  savage  race  inhabiting  (ireat  Britain  when  they 
first  took  possession.  The  characteristics  {)f  the  fair-haired  Celts 
resemble  greatly  the  Teutonic  peojiles  in  that  all  were  fearless, 
reckless. in  battle,  rude  in  s|)cech  and  manner;  they  had  a  high 
sense  'if  honor  and  a  marked  respect  for  women  and  children. 
They  were  paf;ans  and  worshiped  with  human  sacrifices:  trees  were 
their  temples,  and  they  believed  in  and  worshiped  both  male  and  fe- 
male deities.  The  (iauls  were  a  branch  of  the  Celtic  race,  while  an 
invasion  by  them  of  n<)rthern  Italy  five  hundred  years  B.  C.  left 
them  in  Italy  to  harass  and  distress  the  more  peaceful  ki)mans  f,i>r 
centuries. 

Of  a  separation  of  the  Celts  from  the  other  .-\ryans  or  Indo- 
Europeans.  and  their  early  migrations  to  western  Euro|>e.  no  record 
has  come  down ;  the  stories  about  Milesian  colonies  in  Ireland,  and 
migrations  from  Troy  into  Wales,  being  simply  monkish  fiction. 

The  Huns,  who  later  overran  parts  of  western  Rurope.  were 
Asiatic  Tartar  or  perhaps  Monjiidian  stock,  akin  to  the  Scythians 
and  Turks.  These  fierce  marauders  (iverran  Kurope  in  early  cen- 
turies. They  were  almost  black  of  skin,  with  broad  shoulders,  flat 
noses  and  small  black  eyes  l)urie<I  in  their  hea<ls;  almost  destitute 
of  beards,  they  had  a  ferocious  expression  anil  were  devoid  of  all 
graces.    These  were  the  enemies  of  the  (ioths  and  \'isi-goths. 

The  Teutons.  The  Teutonic  race  which  crowded  out  and  finally 
(iblilerated  or  absorbe<l  the  telts  everywhere  may  be  divided  int()the 
Scandinavians,  (ioths  and  Xormans  with  their  distantly  related 
tribes,  the  (iermans/>r  Saxons,  the  .Angles,  and  the  Franks.  In  short. 
all  the  dwellers  of  northern  fCurope  except  i>art  of  the  Russians,  tht 
Poles  and  Turks  are  included  in  the  Teutonic  races.  Before  the 
Christian  Kra  these  tribes  were  at  fierce  war  wilh  each  other  in  all 
the  countries  of  northern  ICumpc,  The  Norsemen  dwelling  in  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula  were  sea  ])iratcs.  an<l  i>reyed  upon  the  more 
peaceful  agricnltural  inhalntiiiits  in  the  Ccrmanic  and  I-ji'.dish  sea- 
p<m  towns  and  villa;,'c>.  The  Ostro-goths  and  \'isi-goths  ravaged 
all  of  northern  Kurope.  linally  entering;  Italy  and  Spain,  conquering 
a.s  they  went. 

The  Goths.  Visi-g..tli>  were  western  Goths,  tlstm-goths  were 
eastern  Goths,  and  all  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  race.    Some  writers 
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ascribe  them  to  the  Scandinavian  and  some  to  the  Celtic 
branches  of  the  Teutons.  They  inhabited  central  Europe  during  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era  and  fought  with  each  other,  also 
with  the  Romans,  and  with  their  sworn  enemies,  the  cruel  Huns. 
They  were  all  pagans,  but  became  converted  to  Christianity  in  the 
fourth  century. 

Scandinavian  Subdivisions.  7'he  Scandinavians  who  settled 
in  the  northern  peninsula,  by  force  of  battle,  are  called  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Norwegians.  The  difference  in  the  character  in  these 
three  peoples  is  very  marked  to  one  familiar  with  the  races,  bat 
certain  common  characteristics  unite  them  all.  To  these  Scandina- 
vian races  must  be  added  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  and  Finland. 

Geologists  place  the  beginning  of  life  upon  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  back  in  the  early  stone  age,  when,  it  is  said,  they  were 
cave  men  and  savages.  Coming  up  through  the  bronze  age  and 
then  the  iron  age.  historians  are  not  quite  sure  but  what  another 
race  of  people  came  in  to  form  the  \'iking  age.  The  Teutonic  race 
is  placed  in  its  beginnings  at  3000  B.  C,  but  that  is  pure  guesswork 
as  to  dates.  Certain  it  is  that  by  the  Christian  Era  the  Scandina- 
vian race,  as  such,  had  conquered  and  inhabited  the  greater  portion 
of  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark,  Finland  and  Northern  Russia. 

German  Subdivision.     The  (iermans  or  Saxons  who  occupied  ■ 
in  the  early  Christian  era  all  that  country  north  of  the  Rhine,  and 
Danube,  are  a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race. 

The  flermanic  peoples'  history  begins  with  Caesar's  invasion  of 
Gaul.  59  B.  C.  the  same  time  that  British  and  Teutonic  and 
Gallic  history  rises  out  of  the  mists  of  antiquity.  There  is  no  reason 
in  these  historical  facts  to  doubt  the  idea  given  in  our  first  lesson 
that  the  Teutons  were  in  part  descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Is- 
rael. In  ancient  times  the  River  Rhine  divided  the  (iauls  and  Ger- 
mans. (Germanii  originally  denoted  certain  Celtic  tribes  which  had 
captured  the  earlier  savage  race.<.)  By  the  year  286  A.  D.,  the 
(ioths  and  Franks  had  founded  kingdoms  within  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  sixth  century  the  Franks.  Frisians,  Saxons  and  Bavarians 
were  struggling  with  each  other  and  with  the  surrounding  tribes. 

Teutons  in  Charlemagne's  Retgn,  By  48f)  A.  D.,  however,  the 
Franks,  under  their  great  leader  Clovis,  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
Roman  general  aild  in  establishing  France  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
monarchy;  and  from  that  time  their  history  is  separate  from  the 


(^.erman  nation. 

Our  knowledge 

>f  the  early  Germans  is  <lerived  mostly  from 

Caesar  and  Tacitus. 

They  are  described  by  these  writers  as  a  vig- 

orous  and  warlike  rac 

L-.  of  gigantic  stature,  with  fierce  blue  eyes  and 

long  yellow  hair,  sin 

pie  in   their  social   ami   political  life,  and   in- 

spired  with  the  spiri 

.<!  liberty  aild  independence.     They  differed 

from  the  ni.irc  ci\ili/ 

ed  Romans  in  ihcir  manners  and  customs,  in 
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their  political  org:anization,  their  laws,  and  their  religion.  They  had 
no  great  cities,  no  splendid  architecture,  no  fine  works  of  literature, 
none  of  the  marks  of  a  high  civilization.  They  were,  in  fact,  in  that 
primitive  stage  qf  progress  in  which  both  Romans  and  Greeks 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  historical  period.  Their  most  striking 
characteristics  were  their  love  of  liberty  and  their  aggressive  spirit 
and  personal  loyalty.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  their  chiefs  ruled  by  per- 
suasion rather  than  by  authority.  The  chief  was  wont  to  surround 
himself  with  a  following  ("comitatus")  of  young  men,  who  volun- 
tarily attached  themselves  to  htm,  and  shared  in  his  dangers  and 
glory.  Though  fond  of  fighting  and  drinking,  the  early  Germans 
had  a  respect  for  women,  and  were  devoted  to  a  pure  family  life. 

Angles  and  Saxons.  The  Teutonic  tribes  of  the  lower  Elbe 
and  Wesser  on  the  continent — that  is,  the  Angles  and  Saxons  as 
well  as  the  Jutes  themselves,  dwelt  in  fierce  tribal  conflict  with  each 
other  before  joining  in  various  attacks  upon  the  British  Isles.  The 
Saxons  were  a  fierce,  uncivilized  race  of  pagan  belief,  and  like  their 
associates  maintained  the  virtues  of  honor,  chastity  and  truthfulness 
as  a  part  of  their  common  heritage. 

The  JutcB  or  Danes.  The  Jutes  or  Danes  came  from  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Denmark,  and  like  the  other  Scandinavian  tribes, 
were  a  fierce  piratical  race;  in  common  with  the  Teutons  they  had  a 
great  personal  worth — their  free,  independent  spirit  and  their  un- 
iKJUnded  capacity  for  growth,  for  culture  and  for  accomplishment 
made  of  them  an  adaptable  people. 

Ntvtbmen,  Norsemen,  Scandinavians  are  different  names  ap- 
plied in  a  general  way  to  the  early  inhabitants  of  Denmark,  Norway 
and  Sweden.  For  the  reason  that  those  making  settlements  in  Eng- 
land came  for  the  most  part  from  Denmark,  the  term  Danes  is  often 
used  with  the  same  wide  application  by  the  English  writers.  Those 
people  formed  the  northern  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family. 

"For  the  first  eight  centuries  of  our  era  the  Norsemen  are  prac- 
tically hidden  from  our  view  in  their  remote  northern  home ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  their  black  piratical  crafts 
are  to  be  seen  creeping  along  ihe  coasts  of  Britain.  Ireland,  and 
Gaul,  and  even  venturing  far  up  the  inlets  and  creeks.  Soon  all 
the  shores  of  the  countries  visited  were  dotted  with  their  stations 
and  settlements.  With  a  foothold  once  .secured,  fresh  bands  came, 
and  the  stations  in  time  grew  into  permanent  colonies.  These  ma- 
rauding expeditions  and  colonizing  enterprises  did  not  cease  until 
late  in  the  eleventh  century." 

It   is  said  that   the   most   noteworthy   characteristic  of  these 
Northmen  was  the  readiness  with  which  they  laid  a.^ide  their  own 
manners,  habits,  ideas,  and  institutions,  and  adopted  those  of  the  ■ 
country  in  which  they  established  themselves;  that  "in  Russia  they 
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Roman  Empire.  The  powerful  armies  of  Rome,  united  with 
their  superior  civilization,  first  conquered  and  afterwards  controlled 
Europe  from  the  Christian  era  to  400  A.  D.  Then  the  Teutons — 
Goths,  Vandals.  Burgundians  and  Lombards — invaded  both  Roman 
and  Celtic  territory.  In  410  Alaric,  a  Gothic  king,  sacked  Rome. ' 
Shortly  after,  the  Goths  passed  over  into  Gaul  (France)  and  Spain. 
In  451  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  was  beaten  by  the  combined 
Franks,  Goths  and  Romans.  This  battle  decided  the  fact  of  Eu- 
rope's continued  Christianity,  and  made  her  independent  of  Asi- 
atic Huns  and  African  hordes. 

Gaul  or  France.  Gaul  was  settled  up  by  the  Franks,  a  Teu- 
tonic tribe,  but  not  until  450  A.  D.  was  it  a  distinct  nation.  Clovis 
ruled  Gaul  (France)  and  Spain.  Then  came  the  Lombards  (Teu- 
tons) up  from  Italy,  and  wars  ensued,  with  Roman  armies  as  well 
as  with  barbarian  Teutons  of  other  tribes.  Finally,  in  800  A.  D., 
Charles  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  anrt 
gradually  conquered  all  of  central  Europe.  He  was  also  crowned 
Emperor  of  Rome,  as  Irene,  the  mother  of  Constantine  VI,  had 
seized  the  ]>apal  throne.  The  people  rose  in  rebellion  against  a 
woman  pope,  crowning  Charlemagne  as  Emperor  of  Rome  in  800. 
His  kingdom  therefore  embraced  all  Germany  and  France,  with  a 
large  part  of  Italy  and  Spain.  He  blended  Roman  and  Teutonic 
principles,  choosing  the  best  of  both.  He  was  a  great  and  wise 
ruler,  king  and  emperor.  After  his  death  the  empire  was  sadly 
broken  up,  forming  west  and  east  Prankish  realms,  or  France  and 
Germany  as  we  now  know  them.  The  history  of  European  s^te 
systems  here  began.     (Sec  maps.) 

Spain.  Mohammedanism  became  a  rising;  h"un)peaii  power, 
beginning  in  (}2Z  A.  1)..  when  occurred  the  liegira  or  flight  oi 
Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Medina.  The  Arabs  overran  Asia 
Minor,  conqucrcrl  Egypt  and  the  whole  cif  northern  .Africa,  and 
parts  of  southern  luirope.  The  invasion  of  the  .Arabs  or  Saracens 
over  the  southern  part  of  Europe,  especially  Spain,  continued  for 
seven  hundred  years  with  intermittent  success.  In  7M  A.  D,  they 
were  conquered  by  Charles  Martel  and  driven  out  of  Gaul.  They 
remained  in  Spain,  however,  till  the  siege  of  Granada  in  1494,  when 
they  were  driven  out  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  These  monarchs 
were  the  patrons  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
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math,  who  married  Esau),  Kedar,  Abdeel.  Mihsam,  Mishnia.  Du- 
mah,  Maiisah.  Hadar,  Tema,  Jetur.  Najihish,  Kedemah.  the  12 
princes  of  the  Ishmaelite  and  other  Arabs  who  dwelt  east  of  the 
Israelites  and  Edomites  (Gen.  25:13). 

The  Jews  ail  through  the  centuries  quietly  entered  into  every  na- 
tion, never  assimilatinjif  very  fjreatly,  never  losinsj  racial  characteristics, 
and  always  more  or  less  isolated,  an<l  often  |)ersecuted.  but  they  per- 
sisted. Unable  to  remain  in  their  own  land,  they  drifted  out  into  every 
country  of  Europe.whiie  they  partook  (miy  measurably  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  nation  and  people  amongst  whom  tliey  settled :  so  that 
we  have  German  Jews,  Russian  Jews.  Italian  Jews,  and  English  Jews — 
they  are  all  of  them  Jews.  \o  matter  how  individuals  might  disobey 
the  cardinal  racial  principles  concerning  intermarriage  with  aliens,  thi- 
Jewish  race  always  remaineti  dominant  in  characteristics  and  noticeable 
in  feature.  Still,  environment  did  something  for  this  chi>sen  and  sin- 
gular people.  The  Jews  in  England  as  elsewhere  retained  their  own 
racial  and  religious  habits,  which  included  their  nomenclature,  unless 
competlcd  by  law  of  the  nation  wherein  they  dwelt  to  do  otherwise. 

Thus  we  have  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  Christian  era  in  Euroi)e.  the 
Slavs  and  the  Scandinavians  in  Russia:  the  P' ranks  or  Gauls  in 
France;  the  Huns  and  Tartars  in  the  Asiatic  lw)rders:  and  the  Celtic 
races,  divided  up  into  Britons.  Scots  and  I'icts.  in  England,  as  well 
as  various  tribes  of  them  scattered  in  n<)rthern  and  eastern  Europe 
down  to  northern  Italy,  while  the  Romans  and  Latins  ruled  in  Italy. 
Greece  and  Spain.  ,^11  Eur()pe  beyond  the  Pyrenees  was  pagan  in  re- 
ligion, inhabited  by  fierce  and  warring  tribes  of  the  Teutonic  races,  yet 
ready  for  the  gradual  introduction  of  Christianity  through  varying 
circumstances  and  events  which  gradually  prepared  the  way. 
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ho  were  fishermen.  The  Northmen,  who  were  a  Teutonic  tribe 
f  Gothic  oritiin.  drove  out  the  Finns  and  settled  in  Norway.  The 
uthentic  history  of  Norway  begins  with  Harold  the  Fair-haired, 
■ho  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about  A.  D.  863-y.U.  He  subdued 
II  the  petty  Norse  chiefs  al)out  him,  and  made  one  nation.  Hakon 
ic  Good,  son  of  Harold,  was  Norway's  greatest  king.  He  is  one 
f  the  notable  heroes  of  Norwegian  romance.  He  destroyed  the 
agan  temples  and  founde<l  the  town  of  Tronjlieini.  In  a  battle 
ith  the  Danes,  in  1000  A.  D..  he  was  defeated,  and  though  himself 
verburdened  with  full  armor  escaped  capture.  The  neighboring 
ibes  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  for  years  after  ()ppressed  Norway, 
nd  in  the  reign  of  Canute  the  Great  of  Denmark,  Norway  was 
nnexed  to  Denmark.  The  subsequent  history  is  a  history  of  wars 
ith  surrounding  kingdoms,  with  N<)rway  as  a  principality  of 
weden.  It  is  not  until  very  recent  times^I814— that  Norway  was 
:knowledged  as  a  separate  and  independent  monarchy  under  the 
wedish  king  and  his  heirs.  The  kings  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
hile  maintaining  two  separate  governments  were  then  united 
nder  one'sovereign.  In  I'X)?  Norway  declared  itself  a  separate 
ingdom. 

Sweden.  Like  Norway,  Sweden  was  inhabited  by  Lapps  and 
inns.  The  Teutonic  Goths  drove  them  out  at  some  uncertain  but 
Milote  period.  According  to  the  old  Swedish  Sagas,  Odin,  at  the 
ead  of  the  Swedes  (also  of  Teutonic  origin),  invaded  Iceland  and 
;iccd  the  southern  |>art  fn)m  the  [lossession  of  the  (ioths.  (ioing 
irtber  north,  they  drove  out  the  Lapps  and  Finns  and  settled  the 
:gion  now  known  as  Swealand.  Odin's  succes.s()r  was  Njord, 
'hose  son  Frey  Yngve  founded  the  royal  Swedish  line,  which  con- 
naed  until  the  eighth  century.  In  ')'M  Olaf.  a  Lap  king,  came  to 
le  throne,  and  fnmi  his  time  we  have  authentic  Swedish  hist<)ry. 
hristianity  had  been  introduced  intcj  Sweden  in  82"}.  and  Olaf  em- 
raced  the  new  faith.  He  died  in  1024.  Wars  followed  between 
le  Goths  and  the  Swedes,  and  the  various  kings  ruled  well  or  ill 
ccording  to  their  times  and  dispositions, 

Russia.  The  early  history  of  Russia  is  very  uncertain,  Greek 
nd  Roman  writers  say  it  was  inhabited  by  Scythians  and  Sarma- 
ans,  who  are  said  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the  Slavs.  During  the 
jurth  and  fifth  centuries  hordes  of  Goths.  .Mans  and  Huns  swept 
ver  the  country,  leaving  no  permanent  settlements.  .At  last  the 
lavs  gained  complete  possession.  They  intermarried  with  the 
innish  tribes,  dwelling  along  the  ujipcr  Volga.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
iry  Novgorod  was  famous  as  the  capita!  of  a  large  and  powerful 
rincipality.  A  war  with  \arangians.  a  race  of  Scandinavian 
■arriors,  rendered  Novgori>d  once  nmrc  tributary  t..  the  Teutons, 
lack  and  forth  swung  the  balance  of  jMiwer  until  8f>4  .\.  !)..  when 
lurik,  who  was  a  \'arangian  (Teulonic)  prince,  really  founded  the 
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Russian  empire,  dying  in  Novgorod  in  879.  Olaf  accepted  Chris- 
tianity. He  subdued  the  Khazars,  a  people  of  Turanian  descent, 
and  drove  out  the  Magyars.  In  1221,  the  Tartar  hordes  burst  into 
Russia.  For  some  time  they  controlled  the  Russian  empire,  and 
not  until  Ivan  the  Third,  in  1462,  did  Russia  rise  above  the  Turkish 
control.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  a  strong  infusion  of  Teutonic 
blood  in  Russia.  The  Slavs  and  Teutons  are  not  at  all  of  the  same 
temperament,  and  tribal  differences  betray  themselves  even  to  this 
day  in  this  great  country. 


The  foregoing  brief  sketches  give  a  word  picture  of  the  large 
sections  of  country  in  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Great  Britain), 
and  the  conditions  which  obtained  between  the  sixth  and  eleventh 
centuries.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  races  of  Europe  were 
settling  into  rather  definite  divisions,  perparatory  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Reformation,  which  swept  the  Teutonic  nations  partially 
clean  from  the  traditions  which  the  Catholic  church  had  spread  over 
Europe.  All  the  Latin  races,  France,  Spain.  Portugal  and  Greece, 
practically  retain  the  ancient  Catholic  traditions,  while  Russia 
merely  varies  her  so-called  formula  with  a  titular  head  of  the  Cath- 
olic church,  calling  it  the  Greek-Catholic  church,  located  in  Russia. 
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Showiag  When  the  Various  Races  Entered  Great  Britain. 

The  northern  European  nations  all  were  descended  from  the 
Teutonic  race — the  Franks  and  Germans  from  the  Goths,  the  Scan- 
dinavians, Saxons  and  Normans  from  the  Northmen,  and  the  Welsh. 
Irish  and  Scotch  from  the  Celts — most  of  them  at  least  coming 
down  directly  through  the  sons  of  Japheth.  The  Latin  races,  how- 
ever, who  are  descended  through  Togarmah,  son  of  Gomer,  son  of 
Japheth,  are  essentially  different  to  the  Teutonic  races,  although 
modem  historians  group  them  all  together.  The  Latins  are  ex- 
citable, erratic,  artistic,  and  are  keenly  susceptible  to  the  Catholic 
religion — a  religion  of  sensuous  emotionalism;  the  Irish-:-among 
the  Celtic  remnants — seem  akin  to  the  Latin  in  this  and  many  other 
traits.  On  the  contrary,  the  Teutons — that  is,  the  Scandinavians, 
Germans,  English,  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Normans,  are  less  emotional, 
require  a  religion  which  appeals  to  mind  and  heart  alike,  and  possess 
steady,  reasoning  natures.  It  is  among  the  Teutonic  races  thai 
the  gospel  has  come — heralded  by  the  Reformation,  helped  by  the 
Huguenots,  Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  finally  reaching  its  culmination 
in  the  revelations  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  mission  of 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Great  Britain.  We  will  now  consider  the  general  history  of 
Great  Britain,  showing  when  the  races  and  tribes  came  there  from 
the  Christian  Era  down  to  William  the  Conqueror  1066  .■\.  D.  Great 
Britain  includes  the  countries  known  as  Englaml,  Scotland,  Ireland 
and  Wales.  The  country  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by 
the  Celtic  race,  subdivided  into  Britons,  Caledonians  or  Picts,  and 
Scots.  The  Welsh  are  descended  fnmi  the  Britons,  the  Scots  and 
the  Irish  from  mixed  infusions  of  the  Celts  with  the  Caledonians  or 
Picts.  The  Irish  proper  seem  quite  like  a  distinct  people,  even 
today,  either  from  the  retention  of  a  greater  share  than  the  others 
of  the  blood  of  a  savage  race  inferior  to  the  Cells  in  civilization  and 
strength,  when  the  latter  conquered  the  British  Isles  and  became 
the  dominating  factor,  or  from  ihc  infusion  of  some  undiscovered 
racial  element  at  an  earlier  period.  About  the  same  time  that  Wales 
was  settled  by  the  Britons,  the  Scots  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  in  Scotland,  the  latter  now  being  called,  after  them,  Scotia  or 
Scotland,  the  earlier  name  being  Caledonia,  possibly  from  the  (iallic 
origin  of  the  earliest  inhabitants,  who  were  removed  but  one  step 
from  barbarians.  The  island  of  Britain  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Phoenicians,  who  were  mariners  and  tradespeople.  The  Phoenicians 
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arried  on  a  thriving  trade  with  the  people  of  Cornwall,  exchant;ing 
tieir  goods  for  the  tin  found  in  that  region. 

The  people  of  these  islands  were  divided  into  different  tribes, 
sch  under  its  own  chieftain.  Thcy  lived  in  rude  earthen  huts  and 
ften  builded  their  little  towns  nn  hills,  raising  mud  walls  as  fortifi- 
itions.  Sometimes  their  hamlets  were  built  upon  piles  raised  in 
le  marshes.  When  we  first  hear  of  them  there  was  a  little  town 
fe  with  market  centers,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  England  the 
atives  used  gold  coinage  with  a  currency  of  iron  bars  or  ingots. 
he  religion  of  these  people  was  pagan,  with,  perhaps  we  might  say. 
corrupted  traditionary  remnant  i>f  ancient  patriarchal  forms  of 
Ktal  and  domestic  life  and  worship.  The  priesthood  were  called 
'ruids,  and  here,  as  in  France  or  Gaul,  tliey  practiced  magical  arts 
id  offered  human  sacrifices  with  secret  rites  and  ceremonies, — 
lother  evidence  of  the  earlier  (iailic  immigration.  The  priest  took 
1  part  in  wars  or  politics. 

Caesar's  Invasion.  In  the  year  55  R.  C.  Julius  Caesar  crossed 
le  Strait  of  Dover  from  Gaul,  now  known  as  France.  He  landed 
I  Deal,  England.  He  made  no  permanent  conquests,  but  he  wrote 
short  account  of  the  Britons,  saying  there  were  numerous  build- 
,gs  and  that  the  people  were  very  rich  in  cattle  and  were  well 
tilled  in  driving  their  chariots.  In  43  A.  D.  the  Emperor  Claudius 
lok  an  expedition  up  to  Britain  and  conquered  the  people  of  Fssex 
id  Hertfordshire,  making  their  capital  Camulcidununi,  now  Col- 
lester,  the  seat  of  the  lioman  government.  The  emperor  re- 
imed,  leaving  Vespasian  in  command.  .\  subsequent  battle  in  the 
I'elsh  mountains  occurred,  where  the  Celts  were  routed  by  the 
omans,  their  chief,  Caradoc  or  Caractacus,  being  taken  prisoner. 
he  chief  was  carried  to  Rome:  and  the  story  is  told  that  he  won- 
:red,  after  seeing  the  splendors  of  that  great  city,  why  the  Roman 
nperor  should  desire  his  poor  island. 

The  Roman  legions  finally  drove  the  Celtic  race  mostly  from 
ngtand  proper,  confining  Ihem  to  Ireland.  Scotland  and  Wale,", 
.'ith  the  establishment  of  a  military  des]>otisni  came  the  language 
■  the  conf|ueror.  but  if  I^tin,  which  was  cstablishcl  then,  was  the 
nguage  of  the  court  and  of  the  foreign  othcials  and  soldiers,  the 
;ople  did  not  adopt  it  to  any  extent,  for  the  Celtic  tongue  after  alt 
the  basis  of  the  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  languages,  A 
rtain  civilization  was  engrafted  upon  the  l'"nglish  people  through 
is  conquest.  Laws  were  enacted,  garrisons  were  established,  and 
lally  some  elements  of  civilization  were  introduced  into  these 
igan  islands, 

Caractacus  and  Boadicea,  4.U>1  A.  I).  Ibe  Welsh  Celtic 
lieftain  Caradoc  or  Caractacus  r-mtcd  the  Kimians.  though  after- 
ards  captured  and  taken  prisoner  to  Ucmie.  Several  years  later, 
e  Celtic  Queen  Boadicea.  whose  daughter  had  been  outraged  and 
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herself  whipped  by  the  Romans,  rose  up  in  revolt.  She  stormed 
the  town  of  London  and  laid  it  in  ashes.  Seventy  thousand  Romans 
and  strangers  fell  in  one  day. 

Saxon  Invasions.  In  the  third,  fourth  and  hfth  centuries  the 
Saxon  pirates  invaded  Britain,  and  for  years  fought  with  the  Roman 
conquerors.  In  396  A.  D.  the  Picts  and  Scots  swarmed  into  Britain, 
and  as  the  Roman  troops  were  then  needed  for  the  advance  of 
Gaul,  the  islands  were  left  to  the  Celtic  mercy.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  fifth  century  the  Jutes  (Danes)  crossed  the  North  Sea  and 
conquered  southern  Britain.  Thus,  then,  were  the  Picts  and  Scots 
on  the  north,  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in  the  center,  and  the  Jutes 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  isles. 

The  Scandinavian  invaders  continued  to  pour  forth  hordes  ot 
rude  conquerors  on  the  English  shores  for  the  next  four  or  five 
centuries.  They  were  brave,  invincible  in  war,  but  they  were 
mercilessly  cruel  and  ferocious.  They  hated  the  Christians  and  de- 
stroyed every  evidence  which  the  Roman  legions  had  set  up  oi 
civilization  wherever  their  prowess  was  victorious.  The  Saxons 
had  destroyed  and  driven  nut  the  Celts,  and  now  the  other  Teu- 
tonic tribe  from  Denmark's  shores  endeavored  to  wipe  out  the 
.\nples  and  Saxons,  who  had  gaijied  possession  of  the  most  of  Eng- 
land. Here  for  several  centuries  several  Teutonic  tribes  struggled 
for  mastery  The  Jutes  and  Danes,  the  Angles  and  Saxons,  fought 
each  other  fiercely.  Finally,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  the  exigen- 
cies of  life  united  the  three  peoples  into  one  race,  who  were  called 
the  Anglo-Saxons;  but  this  was  not  done  without  a  struggle. 

Anglo-Saxon  Social  Customs.  The  homestead  was  the  social 
center  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  civilization.  The  aetheling  or  eort  es- 
tablished himself  in  the  center  of  his  little  village  or  aethel.  His 
retainers  inhabited  each  his  own  little  croft,  where  they  lorded  it 
over  the  lowlier  freelings  or  ceorls  who  tilled  the  land  and  did  the 
menial  work  of  the  village.  The  "freeling"  was  a  descendant,  prob- 
ably, of  the  earliest  Celtic  settler.  The  eorl  was  lifted  above  his 
fellow  villager,  through  birth  and  some  degree  of  wealth.  His  fol- 
lowers held  him  in  reverence,  while  his  descendants  were  the  "host 
leaders"  or  warriors  who  led  the  tribe  in  times  of  war.  However, 
the  eorl's  position  rested  wholly  on  the  acceptance  of  his  fellow 
villagers.  Every  freeman  had  his  vote,  and  he  was  the  foundation 
or  unit  of  society.  His  long  hair  floated  over  a  neck  which  had 
never  bowed  to  a  lord.  He  was  called  a  "free-necked"  man,  or  the 
weapon-man,  preserving  to  himself  the  right  of  revenge  or  indi- 
vidual warfare,  which  in  a  primitive  state  of  society  was  made  nec- 
essary. There  was  a  lower  strata  of  villagers  wlio  were  called  laet,  or 
villiens.  These  were  the  tillers  of  the  soil — the  lra<lesnien.  Then 
came  slaves,  war  captives,  debtors,  criminals,  children  sold  into 
bondage  by  parents :  they  thus  became  part  of  the  farm  live-stock  of 
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the  ceorl.  "Mine  is  the  calf  born  of  my  cow."  The  eorl  himsetf 
held  his  position  through  purity  of  descent  from  the  original  Saxon 
settlers,  and  encouraged  his  anihitious  sons  and  nephews  to  bind 
themselves  as  comrades  to  the  king  or  a  neighboring  chief.  The 
chieftain  gave  his  warriors  horses,  arms,  and  a  seat  in  his  mead  or 
beer  hall  with  occasional  gifts  from  his  treasury.  His  comrades  or 
thegns  were  bound  to  follnw  him  into  any  fi^ht  or  quarrel  which 
he  chose  to  make. 

The  .Anglo-Saxon  customs  engrafted  themselves  upon  the  Scan- 
dinavian conquerors.  .'^s  has  been  said,  from  the  eighth  to  the 
eleventh  century  the  Scandinavian  hordes  infested  England  and 
finally  amalgamated  with  the  races  there. 

Alfred  the  Great.  In  871  .Alfred  the  Great,  a  Saxon  king, 
ascended  the  English  throne.  The  kingdom  was  owned — prac- 
tically half  of  it  at  least — by  the  Danes.  War  fnllowed  war,  and 
Alfred  at  last  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Scandinavian  armies  into  the 
northwestern  part  of  England.  Alfred  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able kings  who  ever  sat  upon  the  throne.  He  rebuilt  London  and 
established  many  cities  destroyed  liy  the  I^anes,  rebuilt  Christian 
churches  and  formed  a  regular  militia  for  the  defense  of  the  king- 
dom. He  held  f-'ngland  and  esta^jtished  his  laws  rather  upon  the 
Mosaic  code  than  upon  the  imperial  edicts  of  Rome.  He  fostered 
educatitm  and  founded  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died  in  901, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  a  much  weaker  king. 

Malcolm,  King  of  the  Scots.  Malcolm,  the  Scottish  king,  was 
given  possession  nf  Cumberland  as  a  fief  in  the  year  943.  Scotland 
emerged  as  a  ])owerful  sub-monarchy  about  this  time;  early  in  the 
sixth  century  these  later  Scots  had  migrated  from  Ireland,  settling 
in  large  numbers  in  Caledonia  or  Scotia.  They  brought  tiieir  Chris- 
tian religion  with  them  fr()m  Ireland :  and  the  leader,  Fergus  Mac- 
Rrc,  founded  the  kingdom  nf  Dalriada  in  .Argyle.  Later  the  Monk 
Cohimba.  driven  from  Ireland,  came  over  to  Scotland  and  estab- 
lished a  church  and  began  missionary  labors  among  the  Picts,  who 
were  pagans.  He  established  a  school  of  theology,  and  sent  mis- 
sionaries clear  to  England  and  the  continent,  reaching  over  into 
Gaul.  Switzerland,  Germany  and  Italy.  An  interesting  extract  con- 
cerning their  labors  is  given  by  a  French  historian  as  follows: 

"The  free  church  of  ihe  Sccits  and  Britons."  says  D'Aubigne, 
"did  more  for  the  conversion  of  central  Europe  than  the  haiS 
enslaved  church  of  Komc."  "The  sagas  of  lona,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "knew  nothing  of  transubstantiati<)n,  or  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper,  or  of  auricular  confession,  or  of 
prayers  for  the  dead.  ()r  tapers,  or  incense;  they  celebrated  Easter 
<m  a  different  day  from  Rome;  synodal  assemblies  regulated  the 
affairs  i>(  the  church,  and  the  papal  supremacy  was  unknown." 

Various  kings  succeeded  each  other  on  the  Scottish  throne  until 
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954,  when  Malcolm  died.  The  line  <>f  Kenneth  MacAlpin  ended 
with  Malcolm  the  Second  in  1034.  It  was  then  that  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  Macbeth  took  place.  Thu-s  we  have  Scotland  brought 
down  to  this  period, 

Sweyn,  the  First  Danish  King  of  England.  \  succession  of 
English  kini;s  followed  Alfred  the  Great,  each  weaker  than  the  last. 
In  994  a  powerful  fleet  under  Sweyn.  kinf>:  of  Denmark,  and  Olaf. 
king  of  Nftrway,  ravaged  England  s<)  terribly  that  the  Saxon  king 
Ethelred  bought  his  peace  through  a  continuous  tax  called  "dane- 
geld."  King  Ethelred's  weakness  encouraged  the  Danes,  and  they 
continued  their  invasions.  In  1013  A.  H.  the  Dani.sh  king  conquered 
the  whole  of  England  and  was  cmwned  king  of  England.  Soon 
after  occurred  an  incident  which  had  a  marked  effect  uptm  English 
history,  and  indeed  was  the  root  of  all  surname  history  in  Great 
Britain,  and  perhaps  in  I'urope.  for  this  incident  introduced  the 
Normans  into  England:  King  Ethelred,  the  Saxon,  depcised  mon- 
arch of  England,  took  refuge  in  Xormandy,  with  his  brother-in-law. 
Duke  Richard  the  Good,  forming  a  lasting  treaty  of  royal  friendship 
and  exchange.  Thus  began  a  train  of  events  iinix»rtant  in  their  na- 
ture. When  the  Danish-English  king  Sweyn  died  in  1014,  the  Saxon 
Ethelred  went  back  from  Normandy  to  England.  His  son  Edmund 
succeeded  to  the  English  throne  in  1016,  but  Sweyn's  son  Canute 
was  also  reigning  in  the  western  part  of  England,  Edmund  died 
shortly  after  and  Canute  seized  both  thrones  and  made  himself  king 
of  ail  England.  Canute  was  a  very  great  monarch — wise,  brave  and 
resourceful. 

The  reign  of  the  Danish  king  Canute  the  lireat  over  England 
was  an  imp<)rtant  and  lasting  event,  and  one  which  left  an  indelible 
impress  on  the  surnames  of  (ireat  Britain,  The  British  .Anglo- 
Saxon  Danish  peoples  advanced  rapidly  in  civic  arts,  but  in  *>80. 
during  the  reign  of  Ethelred  "the  Unready."  they  were  plunged  con- 
stantly into  civil  war.  h'thelred's  son  Edward,  who  was  the  last 
.\nglo-Saxon  king,  was  brought  up  in  Xormandy,  When  he  found 
himself,  on  his  ascension  to  the  English  throne,  beset  by  Earl  (io<i- 
win,  he  called  upon  his  Norman  friends  to  come  to  his  assistance, 
and  they  came  in  shoals,  thus  introducing  a  new  Scandinavian  ele- 
ment into  English  life,  as  the  Normans  were  ciriginally  Norsemen 
who  had  settled  in  Xormandy  an<i  intermarried  with  the  Franks. 
Civil  war  between  the  Danes  and  .Anglo-Saxons  followe<l  on  the 
death  of  Edward,  and  his  son  Harold  was  made  king  for  a  very  little 
while,  but  his  right  was  disputed  by  William,  who  was  Duke  of 
Normandy  (always  known  as  the  ""bastard."  being  the  illegitimate 
s<m  of  Duke  of  Robert  of  Normandy,  called  Robert  ""The  Devil." 
William's  mother  was  a  i>retlv  washerwcmian).  William  was. 
therefore,  the  cousin  of  Harold  the  i:ngtish  king.  \\  illiam  claimed 
that  King  Edward  had  promised  him,  when  he  was  succored  in  Xor- 
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steeds,  while  his  banquets  in  their  delicate  service  were  as  opposed 
lo  the  coarse  gluttony  of  the  conquered  Saxons  as  were  Other 
habits  and  customs.  The  Normans  were  graceful  cavaliers,  and 
their  chivalry  left  a  vital  impress  not  only  upon  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  conquered  English,  but  upon  all  European  nations. 
They  were  not  only  brave  soldiers,  but  distinguished  orators,  and 
from  them  sprang  much  of  the  culture  and  charm  of  subsequent 
English  life.  In  the  following  century  the  Norman  kings  conquered 
Ireland  and  made  Scotland  tributary.  Their  intermarriage  with 
French  sovereigns  gave  them  immense  power  and  influence  on  the 
continent,  but  with  it  ail  they  maintained  a  separate  court  from 
their  English  subjects,  with  French  as  the  royal  and  official  tongue.  ' 
They  were  French,  not  English.  French  was  the  language  of  all  of- 
ficialdom. All  high  offices  were  filled  with  Frenchmen  and  for  at 
least  four  generations  this  divergence  was  marked  and  inharmoni- 
ous. 

Domesday  Bo<ric.  William's  most  celebrated,  and,  genealog- 
ically speaking,  most  important  act  was  the  compilation  6f  a  record 
known  as  Domesday  Book.  The  occasion  of  this  book  was  the 
necessity  for  recording  not  only  the  names  of  all  taxable  land  hold- 
ers in  his  kingdom,  but  to  obtain  as  well  an  enumeration  of  every 
item.  The  income  of  every  man  was  noted.  The  record  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  perfect  survey  and  census  of  the  entire  kingdom.  We 
shall  speak  more  particularly  of  this  book  in  a  future  chapter. 

The  Feudal  System.  William  introduced  the  feudal  system, 
which  is  an  interesting  and  historic  condition.  The  feudal  system 
was  based  upon  a  peculiar  tenure  of  land  or  possession  or  owner- 
ship of  land.  As  a  matter  of  theory  in  that  system  all  things  of  the 
earth  owed  allegiance  to  the  ruling  emperor,  and  religiously  to  the 
pope.  The  kings  held  their  dominions  in  a  sort  of  trust  to  their  em- 
peror or  suzerain,  on  condition  of  fealty  or  allegiance  to  the  princi- 
ples of  right  and  justice.  If  a  king  became  wicked  or  disloyal,  the 
emperor  might  depose  him  and  put  another  in  his  place.  In  the  same 
way  each  king  granted  titles  to  his  chief  men  in  trust  or  fief,  on  con- 
dition of  their  loyalty  to  him.  These  vassals  of  the  king  again 
gave  titles  to  smaller  tracts  of  land  tn  men  under  them  on  similar 
conditions;  so  that  no  land  was  held  in  fee  simple,  but  each  was 
held  in  loyalty  and  service  to  ownership  under  his  master's  final 
jurisdiction.  The  remnants  of  this  legal  system  are  in  Europe  to- 
day, where  all  unclaimed  lands  revert  to  the  crown,  and  orphans 
with  property  become  the  wards  of  the  crown.  The  social  con- 
ditions paralleled  the  legal  so  that  the  liberty  of  each  man  was  his 
only  as  granted  him  by  the  man  in  rank  above  him. 

Thus,  we  have  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest 
several  independent  sub-tribes  of  the  Teutonic  people.    In  Scotland 
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and  Ireland  were  the  Celts,  mixed  with  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  in 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland.  In  Wales  were  the  Britons;  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  England  were  Anglo-Saxons,  and  in  the  western  part 
were  Danes.  Over  them  all  were  Norman- French  ofhcials  and 
barons  who  ruled  with  iron  hand  and  unscrupulous  selfishness.  Out 
of  these  elements  came  not  only  the  people  who  are  now  called 
English,  but  they  evolved  at  this  time  a  system  of  surnaming  mixed 
multitudes  in  order  to  determine  titles  of  land  and  to  fix  official 
residences  and  social  responsibilities.  What  happened  in  England 
at  this  time  as  to  the  beginning  of  surname  customs  took  place  in  a 
sense  in  France  and  Germany.  Details  of  this  wonderful  genealog- 
ical epoch  will  be  treated  in  various  chapters  as  we  pass  along. 

Surnames.  Up  to  this  period  of  time,  about  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, surnames  were  unknown  in  Europe  with  the  exception  of  the 
ruling  classes  in  Rome,  who  preserved  their  tribal  and  gens  names 
when  signing  formal  papers  or  in  civic  procedures. 


Table  of  the  Reigns,  Beginning  with  King  Alfred  the  Great. 

The  Saxons. 

Bccran  Ended  Reigned 

The  Reign  of  Alfred  the  Great 871  901  30  years 

The  Reign  of  Edward  the  Elder 901  925  24  years 

The  Reign  of  Athelstan    925  941  16  years 

The  Reigns  of  the  Six  Boy-Kings 941  1016  75  years 

The  Danes,  and  the  Restored  Saxons. 

The    Reign    of    Canute 1016  1035  19  years 

The  Reign  of  Harold  Harefooi 1035  1040  5  years 

The  Reign  of  Hardicanute 1040  1042  2  years 

The  Reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor 1042  1066  24  years 

The  Reign  of  Harold  the  Second,  and  the  Norman 
Conquest  were  also  within  the  year  1066. 

The  Normans. 

The  Reign  of  William  the  First,  called  ihe  Con- 
queror    1066  1087  21   years 

The  Reign  of  William  the  Second,  called  Rofus-.I087  1100  13  years 

The  Reign  of  Henry  the  First,  called  Fine-Scholar  1100  1135  35  years 

The  Reign  of  Matilda  and  Stephen 1135  1 154  19  years 

The  Plantagenets. 

The  Reign  of  Henry  the  Second 1 154  1 189  35  years 

The  Reign  of  Richard  the   First,  called  the   Lion- 
Heart   1 189  1 199  10  years 

The  Reign  of  John,  called  Lackland 1199  1216  17  years 

The  Reign  of  Henry  the  Third 1216  1272  56  years 
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The  ordinar}'  arrangement  in  every  manor  was  this:  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  One  portion  was  the  great  home-farm  about 
the  seigneurial  manor-house,  held  distinct  from  that  of  the  tenants. 
The  rest  of  the  manor,  called  the  tenantry  part,  was  divided  into 
small  copyholdings,  of  nearly  equal  value,  and  enjoying  equal 
rights  of  conmionage.  There  was,  however,  a  constant  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  tenantry  to  reduce  their  privileges,  and 
the  functionaries  of  the  lord  were  on  the  alert  to  pare  down  their 
rights.    Swarms  of  under-lords  and  functionaries  were  maintained. 

The  Social  Effect  of  William's  Conquest.  The  Danish  king 
Canute  was  both  wise  enough  and  adaptable  enough  to  assimilate 
and  amalgamate  himself  and  his  policies  with  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  England,  which  he  fouiKl  when  he  came  over  as  a  boy  from  his 
native  land.  William  was  neither  adaptable  nor  inherently  gra- 
cious. He  brought  with  him  fixed  standards  of  life  and  law.  and  he 
felt  nothing  for  the  English  but  c<mtemptuous  tolerance.  It  is  true 
that  Norman  civilization  was  as  superior  to  the  English  as  the 
English  was  to  the  Danish,  but  why  this  descendant  of  Norse  or 
Scandinavian  forbears  should  regard  his  .\nglo-Saxon  Danish  sub- 
jects of  England  with  such  contempt  is  hard  to  realize.  The  Vi- 
kings had  settled. Normandy  but  five  generations  since,  yet  they  had 
completely  abandoned  their  old  Scandinavian  tongue  and  French 
was  to  them  the  hall  mark  of  civilization  and  aristocracy.  The  ex- 
planation is  perhaps  that  Scandinavians  are  the  most  adaptable 
people  in  the  world.  Whatever  country  they  locate  in  they  at  once 
absorb  the  national  individuality  and  practically  lo.se  their  own. 

.Another  cause  of  William's  unbending  attitude  was  the  instant 
necessity  to  provide  his  rapacious  followers  with  lands  and  treasure 
through  a  rigidly  selfish  wholesale  confiscation  ()f  all  English 
estates.  At  least  four-fifths  of  the  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  Eng- 
land passed  to  the  new  masters.  The  dispossessed  owners  must 
either  become  the  hired  peasants  of  the  new  owners  or  make  homes 
elsewhere.  A  great  and  lasting  hatred  was  thus  engendered.  It 
was  permitted  a  few  English  land  owners  who  had  not  fought  under 
Harold  to  buy  back  their  lands  by  paying  a  heavy  fine  "to  William. 

Social  Conditions.  William  instituted  great  military  garrisons, 
taxing  the  people  to  sustain  these  non-producers.  A  cruel  penal 
code,  cruelly  enforced,  protected  the  Norman  gentry  in  their  exac- 
tions, even  in  their  amusements.  It  was  at  this  time  that  some  of 
the  disiMissessed  Saxnn  heroes  fled  to  the  woods  and  great  forests 
and  established  themselves  as  famous  outlaws,  among  whom  was 
Robin  Hood.  Highway  robbery  and  assassination  became  com- 
monplace, but  the  Englisii  ])eoplc  defended  and  protected  the  slay- 
ers of  the  vicious  Norman  nobles.  The  Norman's  love  of  luxury 
helped  him  lo  express  himself  in  building  castles,  furnishing  them 
in   stately  gratxleur  with   rich   armor    for  himself  and   his  prancii^ 
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tn  the  necessity  of  using  a  second  name  such  as  the  tribal  name,  or 
nf  naming  the  father  with  the  son.  in  order  to  distinguish  one  Si- 
mon from  another,  or  one  Reuben  from  another.  Think,  if  you  can, 
what  it  would  mean  to  have  all  Salt  Lake,  or  all  of  the  Chicago 
people  named  by  separate  names.  There  are  only  a  few  thousand 
personal  names  in  existence  today;  nor  are  there  enough  names 
in  all  the  languages  to  encompass  such  a  feat. 

The  Hebrew  names  were  chosen  with  great  solemnity  and  care, 
and  the  ritual  attending  them  was  solemnized  eight  days  after  birth. 
Each  name  was  full  of  meaning  and  might  he  a  single  word  or  a 
compound  of  two  or  more  words.  Such,  for  instance,  was  Joshua, 
the  Lord  my  salvation:  Jehoiachin,  appointed  of  the  Lord;  Heze- 
kiah,  strength  of  the  Lord.  The  old  Hebrew  language,  so  rich  in 
thought  and  poetry,  was  lost  in  the  Babylonian  captivity.  When  the 
Jews  returned  tuider  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  400  years  later,  their 
language,  as  a  whole,  was  practically  obliterated,  yet  they  retained 
their  proper  names  and  renamed  their  places  and  lands  with  the  old 
Hebrew  terminology.  Again  and  again  language  has  undergone' 
changes  like  the  English  itself,  but,  with  singular  pertinacity,  proper 
names  cling  to  their  individualities  an<l  localities.  The  Hebrew  or 
Bible  names  have  indeed  become  the  best  loved  and  most  widely 
used  names  in  existence.  Changed  somewhat  in  form  and  spellinj: 
in  the  various  nation.s  of  Europe,  they  still  retain  their  life  and  hold 
up<in  the  hearts  and  imaginations  of  all  peoples. 

Like  the  Hebrew  tongue,  the  Greek  language  has  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  is  called  a  dead  language;  yet  proper  names 
from  this  language  as  well  as  locality  names  were  handed  down 
to  the  Romans,  and  remnants  of  them  come  int/i  our  possession  and 
remain  with  us  today.  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  are  dead  lan- 
guages, but  the  principle  of  life  in  names  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
persistence  of  the  Greek.  Hebrew,  and  Latin  proper  names  in  every 
civilized  nation. 

Greek  Names.  The  (ireeks  had  only  one.  and  no  family,  name; 
hence  the  name  of  a  child  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  parents. 
The  eldest  son  gradually  t^)ok  the  name  of  hi.-s  paternal  grandfather. 
girls  that  of  their  grandmother  (Encyclopedia  Rritannica). 

Roman  Names.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  free-born 
Romans  were  distinguished  hy  three  names  and  two  (or  even  four) 
secondary  indications,  (Ibid'). 

Praenomen  (ci)rresponding  to  the  modern  Christian  name), 
\'arro  gives  a  list  of  .12  Pracnoniina  or  pcr.sonal  names,  of  which  14 
had  fallen  out  of  use  in  Sulla's  time,  the  remaining  18  being  confined 
to  palrician  families.  Some  of  these  appear  to  have  been  apptvipri- 
iated  by  particular  families,  e.  g..  .\ppius  by  the  Claudii.  Mamercus 
by  the  Aemilii.     In  the  case  of  plcbian  families  there  was  greater 
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latitude  and  a  larger  variety  of  names,  but  those  which  became  en- 
nobled followed  the  patrician  usage. 

Proper  Names  Are  Taken  From : 

Circumstance  at  birth:  Agrippa,  born  with  the  feet  foremost; 
Esau,  hairy;  Jacob,  sttpplanter. 

Complexion:  Blanche,  fair;  Don,  brown;  Edom.  red;  Fulvius, 
yellow. 

Loved  qualities :  David,  beloved ;  Eadgifu,  rich  gift ;  Phillipos, 
loving  horses. 

From  an  animal:     Deborah,  bee;  Jonah,  dove;  Lupus,  wolf. 

From  jewels:     Marguerite,  pearl;  Peter,  stone. 

From  flowers :     Flora,  flower ;  Rhoda,  rose ;  Susanna,  lily. 

Religious  names ;  Elijah,  God  the  Lord ;  Ishmael,  head  of  God ; 
Thor,  thunder  god;  Thorvid,  Thor's  consecration. 

Sorrow  names:  Beriah,  son  of  evil;  Ichabod,  the  glory  is  de- 
parted; Ita,  thirsty;  Jabez,  sorrow;  Una,  famine. 

Natural  defects:     Dorenn,  sullen;  Unchi,  contentious. 

The  same  fate  of  oblivion  has  befallen  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic 
languages,  as  befell  her  peoples.  English  is  a  mixed  language,  as 
are  her  people.  The  Teutonic  language  especially  has  been  merged 
and  melted  in  a  dozen  crucibles,  but  names  and  surnames  still  re- 
main as  if  they  were  the  living  symbols  of  the  dead  past. 

Each  nation  in  its  infancy  invented  or  conceived  its  own  names. 
The  individuals  chose  those  names  or  they  were  chosen  by  priests 
or  guardians,  and  each  nation,  for  a  long  period,  followed  the  custom 
of  giving  each  child  a  specially  chosen  and  individual  name  differ- 
ent from  any  other  known  among  that  particular  people.  After  a 
period  this  custom  would  be  both  difficult  and  burdens<)me.  Then, 
parents  would  perhaps  name  a  child  after  the  parent  or  grandparent, 
or  it  might  be  for  some  favorite  hero  or  god.  'And  then  came  the 
necessity  of  giving  an  added  title  to  a  child  so  named.  The  English 
nation  is  a  composite  of  many  peoples,  and  as  each  conquering  host 
settled  down  upon  the  little  island  and  took  possession,  the  mixture 
of  proper  names  became  more  and  more  complex.  In  one  family  in 
the  12th  century,  for  instance,  might  be  found  children  named  for  a 
Scandinavian  god,  a  Roman  saint,  a  Norman  baron,  a  Danish  rela- 
tive, and  an  Anglo-Saxon  parent.  Such  indeed  is  not  an  uncommon 
practice  all  down  through  the  centuries. 

During  the  midle  a^es  Europeans  were  prone  to  name  their 
children  for  patron  saints,  and  as  most  of  these  saints  were  named 
for  Bible  characters,  this  spread  the  cuslom  of  Bible  proper  names, 
especially  in  England. 

Along  with  this  custom  gradually  spread  the  habit  of  naming 
the  oldest  son  for  the  father  aiul  other  sons  for  favorite 
male  relatives,  while  the  girls  followed  this  same  simple  family 
custom.  The  genealogist  is  often  given  valuable  clues  from  this 
peculiar  custom — for  instance,  a  family  of  Jones  running  back  for 
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Now  that  we  have  considered  in  some  detail,  albeit  briefly,  the 
various  tribes  and  nations  which  descended  from  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheth,  dwelling  especially  on  the  Teutonic  races  which  settled  up 
Europe,  we  shall  now  turn  to  the  study  of  their  personal  names,  and 
the  evolution  of  their  surnames  into  their  various  forms.  As  English 
surnames  followed  the  same  line  of  development  shown  in  most  of 
the  other  European  nations,  we  shall  dwell  at  length  on  our  British 
name  customs.  We  begin,  therefore,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  origin 
and  development  of  personal  names. 

What  is  my  name?  Who  gave,  it  to  me?  Why?  Whert 
did  it  originate?  What  is  its  meaning?  These  are  ques- 
tions that  appeal  to  each  one  of  us  sometime  during  life.  Our  names 
have  become  so  much  a  part  of  ourselves  that  we  commonly  think 
no  more  of  them  than  we  do  of  our  noses,  or  the  length  of  our  feet; 
yet  it  will  happen  soon  or  late  that  the  questions  here  propounded 
come  up  into  our  consciousness  and  demand  some  answer.  Most 
persons  in  youth  have  an  early  resentment  with  a  subsequent  pride 
in  their  personal  or  Christian  names,  and  this  mixed  feeling  is  car- 
ried on  to  the  surname. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  name  given  us  at  birth  becomes  our 
most  intimate  possession;  it  is  ourselves,  for  it  symbolizes  on  the 
lips  of  our  friends  and  associates — nay,  it  visualizes  also  when  our 
name  is  pronounced — our  personality  to  distant  friends.  A  iittle 
different  spelling  or  a  clerical  mistake  in  the  spelling  of  our  names 
annoys  and  sometimes  antagonizes  us  beyond  all  measure  of  reason, 
which  proves  the  very  intimate  relation  between  us  and  our  names. 
Our  parents  may  have  given  us  our  Christian  names  because  of  re- 
lationship or  of  reverence  for  a  friend  or  loved  one ;  we  may  be 
named  from  a  character  in  a  book,  or  because  of  some  whim  or  ro- 
mantic fancy— it  matters  little  how  the  name  came  to  be  ours— it 
is  ours  and  by  every  law  of  psychological  and  spiritual  force  it  be- 
comes a  veritable  part  of  ourselves  for  good  or  for  ill. 

The  early  patriarchs  in  the  dawn  of  history  gave  names  to  their 
children  carefully  and  prayerfully.  So  far  as  we  know,  each  child  in 
the  beginning  had  a  separate  name,  and  not  until  men  began  to 
multiply  and  congregate  in  crowded  cities  was  there  need  for  any 
further  distinction. 

"Among  primitive  peoples  a  man's  name  is  regarded  as  of  the 
highest  imix>rtancc,"  says  Baring-Gould:  "it   not  merely  belongs  to 
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him,  but  it  is  to  some  extent  inseparable  from  him.  He  who  gets 
hold  of  a  man's  secret  name  acquires  a  powerful  but  undefined  con- 
trol over  the  man  himself.  So  strong  is  this  felt  that  the  name  is 
kept  concealed  from  enemies;  it  is  never  uttered.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  a  nickname;  he  is  alluded  to  in  an  oblique  manner.  His  true 
name  is  kept  from  all  but  his  nearest  kin.  Just  as  a  savage  is  afraid 
of  having  his  portrait  taken,  lest  by  this  means  the  artist  should 
obtain  control  over  him,  so  does  he  shrink  from  allowing  any  per- 
son to  get  hold  of  his  real  or  secret  name." 

The  Hebrews  gave  their  children  names  from  some  circum- 
stance attending  birth.  Such  names  as  Adam,  meaning  many,  or, 
as  some  authorities  say,  red  or  earth;  Eve,  signifying  life;  Joseph, 
salvation  of  the  Lord;  Hannah,  grace;  Miriam,  bitter;  Rebecca, 
noosed  cord;  Sarah,  princess;  Aaron,  lofty,  enlightened;  Abel,  a 
meadow;  Abraham,  father  of  a  multitude;  Abram,  father  of  Aram, 
or  exaltation;  Alexander,  helper  of  men;  Bartholomew,  son  of 
Ptolemy;  Bathsheba,  daughter  i>f  ihe  oath;  Betah,  confidence; 
Christ,  the  anointed;  Deborah,  a  i)ee;  Delilah,  weak,  tender,  del- 
icate; Eliezer,  God  is  helping;  Elijah,  Jehovah  is  God;  Mam,  hot, 
'black;  Ichabod,  no  glory,  inglori()Us;  Jacob,  supplanter;  Jeremiah, 
exalted,  or  appointed  by  God ;  Jezebel,  unmarried ;  Jezreel.  God  scat- 
ters or  plants;  Joab,  Jehovah  is  father;  John.  God's  gift,  or  grace; 
Judith,  Jewess;  Keturah,  incense;  Laban,  white,  beautiful;  Leah, 
weary,  languid;  Lchi.  jawbone;  Lemuel,  sacred  to  God:  Lot,  cov- 
ering, veil;  Lotan,  veiling;  Lucifer,  light-bringer;  Luke,  belonging 
to  Lucania;  Lydia.  contention;  Marcus,  polite;  Martha,  lady;  Mat- 
thew, gift  of  God:  Moab,  the  desirable  land;  Moses,  drawn  out  of 
the  water;  Naomi,  pleasant,  gracious,  comely;  Naphtali.  contests, 
wrestlings;  Narcissus,  benumbing;  Nimrod.  mighty:  No.  city, 
abode;  Noah,  rest,  wandering;  Nun.  fish;  Obadiah,  servant  of  Je- 
hovah; Paul,  little:  Peleg,  division;  Peter,  a  rock;  Pharoah,  great 
house;  Phebe,  shining,  the  moon;  Potiphar.  gift  of  the  sun-god; 
Rameses,  son  of  the  sun;  Kahab.  nmrny.  violent,  turbulence;  Reu- 
ben, lo  I  a  son.  or  Jehovah  has  seen  ;  Ruth,  friend,  friendship ;  Rufus. 
red;  Salem,  peace;  Salome,  peaceable,  perfect;  Samsim.  of  or  like 
the  son;  Samuel,  name  of  God.  beard  of  God;  Saul,  asked  for;  Seth. 
substitute;  Shem,  name;  Silvanus.  one  of  the  wood,  and  Silas;  Sim- 
eon, one  that  hears,  or  hearkening:  Solomon,  peaceful,  peaceable; 
Stephanas,  crowned:  Stephen,  same  as  Stephanas;  Susanna,  a  lily; 
Tabitha,  a  female  gazelle ;  Thomas,  twin  ;  Timothy,  honored  of  God ; 
Titus,  honorable ;  Uriah,  light  of  Jehovah  ;  Vashti,  beautiful ;  Zebu- 
lum.  habitation;  Zillah.  shadow;  all  these  were  simple  and  single 
names. 

When  the  Israelites  were  crowded  together  in  the  wilderness 
and  having  constant  repetition  of  the  personal  names,  they  were  put 
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five  or  six  generations  may  contain  many  Johns  and  Williaou 
and  Josephs,  but  practically  no  Simons,  Stephens  or  Thomasei, 
while  another  branch  of  the  numerous  Jones  family  in  perhaps  the 
same  locality  may  contain  a  number  of  Simons,  Stephens  and 
Thomases  with  few  Williams  or  Josephs.  The  proper  names  thiu 
furnish  a  valuable  but  not  an  infallible  clue. 

In  most  countries  the  ceremony  of  naming  a  child  was  made  a 
solemn  religious  rite.  Feasts  and  presents  attended  these  ce^^ 
monies,  and  this  custom  still  obtains  in  oriental  countries,  and  is 
very  popular,  in  a  modified  form,  in  Catholic  Europe,  The  H^ 
brews'  circumcision  rite,  which  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  was  tbt 
test  of  membership  in  the  patriarchal  family.  Among  the  Teutons 
the  child  was  immersed  in  water  when  named,  which,  of  course,  was 
a  form  of  infant  baptism.  At  the  Catholic  confirmation  ceremonies, 
a  new  proper  name  is  given  to  the  candidate,  this  being  the  name 
of  the  patron  saint,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  more  sacred  name  to  tbt 
individual  than  the  one  given  at  birth. 

Among  the  Latter-day  Saints  Christian  names  are  bestowed 
with  care  and  ceremony.  A  father 'may  take  his  babe  on  the  eighth 
day  and  give  it  a  father's  blessing  with  the  name.  Yet  afterwards, 
■  he  must  take  the  babe  before  the  congregation,  where  the  elders  will 
"lay  their  hands  upon  them  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  bless 
them  in  His  name."  The  usual  custom  is  to  give  the  Christian 
name  at  this  time  (Doc.  and  Gov.  20:70), 

The  Buddhists  of  the  east  wash  the  child  while  they  give  Uie 
name,  and  thus  the  Portuguese  priests  who  first  visited  them  were 
led  to  believe  their  whole  system  a  diabolical  parody  of  Christianity. 
'  And  as  baptism,  already  the  sign  of  the  admission  of  proselytes 
to  the  Jewish  faith,  was  appointed  as  the  means  of  entrance  into  the 
Christian  convent,  religious  peoples,  following  the  old  analogy,  gave 
the  name  as  they  poured  the  water,  and  swore  in  the  newly-»d- 
mitted  member  of  the  Church. 

Thenceforth  the  same  brief  form  of  words  has  been  said 
every  being  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  Christian' promises 
throughout  the  earth,  and  the  name  then  imposed  has  been  each 
one's  individual,  inalienable  possession — the  appellation  in  child- 
hood, and  afterwards  used  in  the  more  solemn  moments  of  life,  in 
the  marriage  vow,  in  all  oaths  and  engagements,  and  on  all  occa- 
sions when  the  person  is  dealt  with  in  his  individual  capacity. 

The  simple  Christian  name  of  kings  and  queens  stands  aborc 
all  their  titles,  and  for  many  years  in  Italy,  as  it  still  continues  to 
be  in  Russia,  the  simple  baptismal  name  with  the  patronymic 
is  the  most  respectful  address  from  the  servant  to  the  noble.  The 
concealment  of  the  Christian  name  under  titles  and  surnames  gnd- 
ually  began  to  prevail  in  France  under  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  and 
by  the  reign  of  I-ouis  XI\'.  had  so  prevailed  that  territorial  desi^ 
nations  were  exclusively  used  by  all  who  could  lay  claim  to  gencK 
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birth  or  to  wealth;  and  from  the  earliest  age,  children  were  called 
Monsieur  de,  or  Mademoiselle  de — their  father's  various  titles  or 
estates — the  juniors  coming  down  to  the  surname  when  all  were 
exhausted  hy  the  elders,  and  the  Christian  name  seldom  allowed  to 
appear  even  in  the  tenderest  moments.  It  is  only  from  their  ped- 
igree, not  from  the  letters  of  the  most  affectionate  of  mothers,  that 
wrc  can  learn  that  the  son  and  daughter  of  Madam  de  Sevigne  ever 
had  Christian  names  at  all,  and  it  was  only  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
the  youngest  of  so  large  a  family  that  even  Mademoiselle  d'Ad- 
heinar  was  no  distinction,  that  "Pauline"  owed  it  that  she  was  thus 
known. 

England  never  became  quite  so  artificial,  but  it  was  probably 
to  this  French  influence  that  it  was  owing  that  peers  dropped  the 
use  of  their  Christian  names,  even  in  their  signature,  and  that  it  be- 
came usual  to  speak  of  the  married  ladies  of  a  family  as  "my  daugh- 
ter Baxter"  or  "my  sister  Smith,"  while  the  graceful  title  of  a 
Icnight's  wife.  "Dame,"  with  her  Christian  nsme,  was  discarded  for 
"'my  lady,"  and  the  unmarried  woman's  "Mistress  Anne"  or  "Mis- 
tress Lucy,"  became  the  unmeaning  "Miss,"  after  being  fuolishly 
called  brevet  rank  and  only  used  by  old  maids,  has  fallen  into  entire 
disuse. 

The  turn  for  simplicity  that  inaugurated  the  French  Revolu- 
tion gradually  revived  regard  for  the  true  personal  name,  rather 
than  the  formal  title,  and  it  assumed  its  natural  place  as  a  sign  of 
familiarity  and  endearment. 

"Names  of  religion,  as  they  were  called,  probably  commenced 
when  a  monk,  chancing  to  bear  an  appellation  too  harsh  or  too  hea- 
thenish to  suit  his  brethren,  dedicated  himself  by  some  name  dear  to 
Christian  associations — very  possibly  thus  first  beginning  the  fashion 
of  reviving  saintly  nomenclature.  Gradually  the  change  became  a 
matter  of  custom,  and  was  supposed  to  betoken  a  change  of  life, 
i  leaving  the  world  and  beginning  afresh ;  and  in  the  instance  of 
the  admirable  Mere  Angelique  of  Port  Royal,  we  see  that  the  altera- 
tion was  sometimes  made  with  a  worldly  design.  Her  true  name 
was  Jacqueline,  but  when  presented  to  her  Abbey  at  nine  years  old, 
the  Pope  refused  to  admit  her  at  such  an  uncanonical  age;  and  so 
utterly  unscrupulous  had  men's  minds  become  with  regard  to  church 
benefices  that  her  father,  M.  Arnauld.  conscientious  and  honorable 
as  he  was,  actually  imposed  her  on  the  Pope,  by  her  monastic  title 
of  Angelique,  which  she  was  afterwards  to  render  so  famous  by  her 
piety,  and  by  the  discipline  which  she  re-established  in  her  convent. 
"Confirmation  is  likewise  considered  by  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
an  occasion  of  adopting  a  new  name,  partly  as  a  sign  of  a  renewed 
vow  and  partly  as  a  self-dedication  to  .some  favorite  patron,  some- 
'■  limes  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  mi>rc  euphonious  title.  Thus  the 
I  joangest  son  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  having  been  christened  Her- 
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ctile.  took  advantage  of  his  confirmation  to  call  himself  Francois, 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  having  left  that  favorite  place  of  the 
house  of  Valois  vacant  for  him. 

"Popes  began  by  a  few  instances  of  change  of  name  on  their 
elevation  in  honor  of  some  favorite  saint,  but  before  the  eleventh 
century,  two  or  three  instances  of  speedy  mortality  among  those 
who  would  not  part  with  their  own,  led  to  a  belief  that  to  retain  it 
was  unlucky,  and  a  set  of  stock  papal  names  was  provided  for  all 
in  turn,  becoming  further  limited  when  it  became  the  fashion  to 
assume  the  name  of  the  pontiff  by  whom  the  cardinal's  hat  had  been 
given  to  the  newly  elected  pope." 

England  was  and  is  a  veritable  melting  pot  of  Teutonic  race 
subdivisions.    See  the  following  brief  illustrative  table: 

British  or  Celtic  names:     Hoel,  Howell.  Madox   (c)  Griffith, 
(GruiTydd).  800  B.  C. 

Angles  and  Saxon  names :    Edmund,  Edmunds,  Godwin,  Good- 
ridge,  Godric,  600  A.  D. 

Scandinavian  names:     Halfdan  (Haldane),  Swayne  (Sweyn). 
876  A.  D. 

Jutes:    Jutes:  Osbern,  876. 

Flemish:    Cath.  Buller.  Flinders.  1100. 

German  and  Jews:     1350,  Prnsser,  Jacobs. 

Normans:     Peters,  Pierce.  Jacques,  1066. 

The  German  peoples  are  divided  into: 

Hollanders:     Gothfrid.  Adelhard.  Conrad.  * 

Hu^'uenots:     1685,.      Cerri    (Cherry),    Pare    (Park),    Knight. 
Rous  sal. 

Bavarian:     (8.844  refugees  came  over  in  1709.) 

Netherlands:     tn  William  of  Orange's  time.  Fuller,  Walker. 

Always  came  the  chosen  people,  the  Jews,  who  are  our  asso- 
ciate brothers  of  the  promise. 

Names  indicate  the  history  of  a  people.  If  the  student  wilt 
follow  down  the  stream  of  nomenclature  (or  naming),  he  will  find 
the  chief  event  of  the  nation  mirrored  in  the  proper  or  personal 
names  given  to  the  children  of  the  people  born  at  that  period.  Names 
also  indicate  the  taste,  if  not  the  character  of  the  parents  who  be- 
stowed them.  From  family  names  one  may  easily  discover  the 
family  loyalty,  the  foolish  sentimentalism,  the  refinement  and  taste, 
or  the  .sincerity  of  any  given  parent,  by  calling  over  the  names  of 
their  children.  The  genealogy  of  a  nation  is  the  virile  skeleton  or 
framework  upon  which  is  builded  the  tissues  and  surrounding  com- 
ponent part,*  which  go  to  make  up  the  historical  body  of  any  nation. 
The  i>er';onal  names  of  a  people  indicate  the  particular  historic 
strata  which  is  dominant  when  the  child  is  cliristened  or  named, 
and  indicate  the  measure  of  faith,  l.iyalty,  romance  and  reason  which 
make  of  that  people  a  worthy  or  a  savage  nation. 
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After  we  have  settled  for  ourselves  the  matter  of  our  personal 
)r  Christian  names  as  they  are  now  called,  we  begin  to  ask  ourselves 
how  and  why  we  have  a  name  added  to  that  proper  name,  such  as 
Smith,  Jones,  Brown  or  Young,  and  we  wonder  when  the  custom 
was  first  introduced,  where  and  by  whom.  We  wonder  if  we 
always  had  a  surname.  When  we  read  the  Bible  we  find  that  none 
of  those  worthies  were  called  Smith.  Jones,  Brown  or  Young,  al- 
though we  do  find  that  sometimes  they  were  spoken  of  as  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  or  Hur,  or  of  Johan.  We  ask  ourselves — how  "did 
Smith  come  by  his  surname  and  Jones  by  his,  Brown  by  his,  and 
Young  by  his  particular  surname?     What  is  a  surname? 

Meaning  of  Surnames.  A  surname  is  a  name  added  to  the  orig- 
inal or  personal  name.  A  person  may  have  one  or  two  or  five  Chris- 
tian names,  as  some  of  the  royal  families  of  Europe  have,  but  mod- 
ems have  only  one  surname,  unless,  indeed,  some  of  us  use  our 
maternal  and  paternal  surnames^as  tor  instance.  Julia  WardHowe. 
A  surname,  we  may  say.  is  the  family  or  tribal  name  which  we 
inherit  from  our  father,  while  the  Christian  or  proper  name  is  the 
ime  given  at  birth  or  soon  after. 

Hebrew  System.  When  the  Hebrews  found  themselves 
crowded  together  in  the  wilderness  around  Mount  Sinai  (and  it  is 
estimated  that  there  were  over  4.000.000  of  them.  600.000  men  able 
to  bear  arms,  excludinu  the  tribe  of  Levi),  they  at  once  found  them- 
selves in  no  end  of  difficulties  in  trying  to  identify  each  other.  They 
had  kept  themselves  in  tribal  locations  in  the  land  i>f  (loshen,  and 
it  mattered  little  if  all  of  the  tribes  and  sub-tribes  had  an  Adam  or  a 
Reuben  or  a  Joseph,  because  Ihey  were  separated  by  distances  and 
partial  isolation;  but  when  they  became  a  unified  peopW  at 
the  Exodus,  they  were  obliged  to  choose  4>ther  means  of  identifica- 
tion. So  we  find  the  great  Joshua  is  spoken  of  as  "the  son  of 
Nun."  indicating  that  there  may  have  been  many  other  Joshuas  in 
the  vast  concourse;  and  Caleb,  equally  famous,  had  to, be  known  as 
"the  son  of  Jephunneb,"  as  there  evidently  were  other  Calebs  in 
the  camps ;  and  Jair  was  "the  son  of  Manasseh."  Later  still,  in  their 
history,  certain  proper  names  became  more  popular  than  others. 
And  then,  sometimes  a  local  or  place-name  would  be  added  to  de- 
scribe the  individual ;  for  instance,  there  were  Simon  o/  Cyrenc  and 
Simon  the  Zealot,  who  also  is  spoken  of  in  another  place  as 
"Simon  the  Canaanite."  Our  Savior  Himself  surnanxed  Simon  as  ■ 
"Peter"  and  then  later,  in  speaking  <)f  him :    "Jesus  sailh  t^i  Simon 
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Peter:  Simon,  son  of  Jonas"  (John,  chapter  21).  Also,  there  were 
Judas  Iscariot,  Judas  Barsahas  and  Judas  of  Galilee.  Thus  these 
ancient  peoples  were  obliged  after  settling  in  cities  to  choose  some 
form  of  surname  by  which  to  distinguish  themselves. 

Roman  System.  In  the  meantime,  the  pagan  but  polished  na- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome  were  ohliged  to  adopt  similar  means  of 
identification  of  individuals.  To  the  Romans  belong  the  earliest 
syston  of  nomenclature.  They  adopted  a  system  more  careful  and 
precise  than  any  nation  which  has  succeeded  them.  It  must  be 
remembered,  of  course,  that  only  the  free  Roman  citizen  had  the 
right  to  assume  this  surname  system.  The  Roman  people  were 
very  strictly  classified,  and  their  bondspeople  and  slaves  had  little 
or  no  right  or  privilege  to  anything  but  life  and  servitude.  The 
Roman  citizen  had  a  three-fold  name.  The  first,  which  was  called 
praenomen,  was  their  personal  nr  Christian  name;  the  second  was 
the  nomen.  which  we  might  call  a  clan  or  tribal  name;  and  the 
third  was  the  cognomen,  which  corresponded  with  our  present  sur- 
name. This  cognomen  was  the  name  of  the  jiarticular  branch  of 
the  tribe  or  clan  from  which  any  individual  sprang.  You  find  them 
named  as — Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  or  Aulus  Uncinius  .Xrcheas,  If 
a  manumitted  or  freed  slave  had  the  right  of  citizenship  conferred 
upon  him.  his  one  single  name  became  by  law  his  cttgnonien  or 
surname,  and  the  two  others  were  placed  in  front  of  it,  one  generally 
being  the  name  of  his  benefactor  or  emancipator.  Such  indeed  hap- 
pened with  the  slave  Archeas.  whose  emancipator  was  I.icinius.  and 
then  the  slave  took  Aulus  as  his  name.  With  the  overthrow  of  the 
Western  empire,  however,  this  system  was  lost,  and  the  barbarians 
who  settled  upon  its  ruins  brought  back  the  custom  of  using  a 
single  name  only. 

Chinese  Name  System.  There  is  extant  a  curious  system  of 
surnaming  in  China,  which  was  revealed  t.i  the  modern  world  dur- 
ing the  International  Genealogical  Federation  at  San  Francisco,  in 
luly.  1915,  in  a  paper  prepared  for  that  coiiltcss  by  Kiang  Shao 
Chaun  Kang-Hu,  a  cultured  Chinese  of  the  l.:alifornia  University. 
It  was  a  marvelous  unfolding  of  the  c<mditions  concerning  pedi- 
grees and  genealogy-keeping  amongst  this  little  known  and  yet 
ancient  people.  Going  back  4.000  or  even  6.000  years,  pedi^'rccs  are 
relig^iously  kept  by  all  families  of  the  liettcr  classes.  The  gencaloirist 
is  chosen  from  the  clan  (mce  in  thirty  years,  and  is  maintained  by 
his  labors.  He  keeps  and  records  each  birth,  death  and  marriage 
in  the  whole  clan.  Twelve  hundred  years  before  Christ,  each  head 
of  clan  was  compelled  to  frame  a  verse.  The  members  of  that  clan 
all  took  the  first  word  of  that  verse  as  a  middle  name.  Tlie  second 
generation  all  t(x>k  the  second  word,  the  third  generation  the  third. 
and  so  on  down.  That  explains  why  nearly  all  Chinamen  are 
"cousins,"     One  can  tell  the  clan  and  the  generation  of  any  par- 
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ticular  Chinaman  if  one  knows  his  clan  verse.    Surnames  were  given 
much  as  in  Europe. 

Teutonic  Surname  System.  At  the  birth  of  the  Savior,  Europe 
was  inhabited,  as  we  have  seen  in  former  chapters,  by  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  tribes.  These  were  subdivided,  the  Celts  being  in  the 
western  part  of  Europe  and  in  Great  Britain,  while  the  Teutonic 
tribes  quarreled  with  each  other  and  roamed  the  forests  in  pagan 
simplicity  in  central  Europe.  After  the  introduction  of  Latin  cul- 
ture in  Charlemagne's  time,  800  A.  D.,  Europe  responded  almost 
simultaneously  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  germs  of  art  and 
science.  Two  hundred  years  later,  in  1000  A,  D,.  the  Franks  adopted 
surnames,  and  Germany  followed  suit.  Scandinavia  proper  waited 
until  some  500  years  later  before  adopting  surnames  to  any  extent. 
but  England  found  it  absolutely  necessary  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest in  1066  to  adopt  surnames. 

Freeman,  discussing  this  important  subject,  says: 

"In  England,  before  the  Conquest,  there  is  no  ascertained  case 
of  strictly  hereditary  surnames  till  it  (the  surname)  has  ceased  to 
be  personally  descriptive.  The  line  is  drawn  when  the  surname  of 
the  father  passes  to  the  son  as  a  matter  of  course,  though  it  may 
no  longer  be  really  applicable  to  him.  In  the  older  state  of  things 
we  may  be  sure  that  \Vulfred  the  Black  was  really  a  swarthy  man; 
that  Sired.  -Alfred's  son.  was  really  the  son  of  an  ^Elfred  ;  that  God- 
fred  at  Fecham  really  lived  at  Fecham.  When  hereditary  surnames 
are  established,  the  surname  of  Black  may  be  borne  by  a  pale  man. 
that  of  j?^lfred's  son  by  one  whose  father  was  not  named  iElfred. 
that  of  Fecham  by  one  who  neither  lived  at  Fecham  nor  owned  land 
there.  If  the  Norman  Conquest  had  never  happened,  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  should  have  fiiund  for  ourselves  a  system  of  hered- 
itary surnames.  Still,  as  a  matter  nf  fact, -the  use  of  hereditary 
surnames  begins  in  England  with  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  it  may 
be  set  down  as  one  of  its  results. 

".\t  the  time  ()f  the  invasion  of  England,  the  practice  of  hered- 
itary surnames  seems  still  to  have  been  a  novelty  in  Normandy. 
but  a  novelty  which  was  fast  taking  root.  Numbers  of  the  great 
Norman  barons  already  boro  surnames,  sometimes  territorial,  some- 
times |)atronymic.>i,  of  wliich  the  former  class  easily  became  hered- 
itary. 

"Hut  the  patronymic  surnames  did  not  so  readily  become  hered- 
itary as  did  the  local  surnames.  When  a  man  takes  his  surname 
from  the  actual  place  of  possessit>n  or  residence,  it  is  very  hard  to 
say  at  what  particular  point  tiie  |)crsonal  description  passes  into  the 
hereditary  surname.  The  stages  are  therefore  more  easily  marked 
in  names  of  the  other  class.  \\'hen  Tlmnias,  the  son  of  John,  the 
son  of  Richard,  calls  himcslf  not  I-itzJobn  or  Johnson,  but  Fit*- 
Richard  or  Richards(in.  the  change  is  a  rather  violent  one.      But 
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when,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Norman  who  bore  the  name  of  his  birth- 
place or  possessions  in  Normandy — Robert  of  Bruce  or  William  of 
Percy — found  himself  the  possessor  of  far  greater  estates  in  Eng- 
land than  in  Normandy,  when  his  main  interests  were  no  longer 
Norman,  but  English,  the  surname  ceased  to  be  really  descriptive; 
it  became  a  mere  arbitrary  Norman  holding;  it  remained  in  use 
even  if  the  Norman  holding  passed  away  from  the  family.  When 
a  Bruce  or  a  Percy  had  lost  his  original  connection  with  the  place 
Bruce  or  Percy,  when  the  name  no  longer  suggested  a  thought  of 
the  place.  Bruce  and  Percy  became  strict  surnames  in  the  modern 
sense.  There  is  nothing  like  this  in  England  before  the  Norman 
Conquest ;  the  change  is  strictly  one  of  the  results  of  that  event. 
And  the  like  process  would  take  place  with  those  landowners, 
whether  of  Norman  or  of  English  birth,  who  took  their  surnames 
from  places  in  England.  With  them,  too,  the  local  description 
gradually  passed  into  the  hereditary  surnames." 

"Under  the  feudal  system."  says  Mr.  Lower,  "the  great  barons 
assumed  as  surnames  the  proper  names  of  their  seignoiries.  or  pos- 
sessions; the  knights  who  he\A  (property)  under  them  did  the  like, 
and  those  in  turn,  were  imitated  by  all  who  possessed  a  landed  estate, 
however  small.  Camden  remarks  that  there  is  not  a  single  village 
in  Normandy  that  has  not  surnamed  some  family  in  England." 

•  One  of  the  predisposing  factors  to  the  formation  of  English 
surnames  was  the  bfhcial  survey  made  by  William  in  1086,  which 
was  afterwards  compiled  in  a  book  called  "The  Domesday  Book." 
Men  found  themselves  in  this  survey  obliged  to  give  some  distin- 
guishing name  other  than  their  personal  name,  and  thus  began 
the  custom  of  men  having  a  "to-name,"  as  it  was  sometimes  quaintly 
called,  meaning  "added-to." 

Surnames  have  been  made  the  subject  of  legal  enactment  for 
centuries. 

Says  the  British  Encyclopedia  : 

"The  Legal  Aspect  of  the  Name.  The  Christian  name.  i.  e., 
the  name  given  to  a  person  on  admission  to  baptism  into  the  Chris- 
tian church,  dates  back  to  the  early  history  of  the  church.  Tt  has 
been  said  that  the  practice  of  giving  a  name  on  baptism  was  possi- 
bly imitated  from  the  Jewish  custom  nf  giving  a  personal  name  at 
circumcision.  'In  England,  individuals  were  fjir  lung  distinguished 
by  Christian  names  only,  and  the  surname  ur  faniilv  name  is  still 
totally  ignored  by  the  Catholic  church.  .\s  population  increased 
and  intercourse  became  general,  it  became  necessary  l«  eniphiy 
some  further  name  by  which  one  man  might  be  km.wn  from  an- 
other, and  in  process  of  time  ilic  use  of  surnames  became  universal. 
■the  only  exceptions  in  I'lngland  being  the  members  of  the  myal 
family,  who  sign  by  their  baptismal  names  only.     *     •     • 
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"The  freedom  enjoyed  in  England  and  the  United  States  as  to 
the  kind  of  Christian  name  which  may  be  given  to  a  child,  is  some- 
what limited  in  France  and  Germany.  In  France,  by  a' decree  of 
the  If  Ciermiiial,  the  only  names  permitted  to  be  recorded  in  the 
civil  register  as  Christian  names  {'prenomens')  of  children  were 
those  of  saints  in  the  calendar  and  the  names  of  personages  known 
in  ancient  history.  Even  at  the  present  day.  an  official  list  is  issued 
(revised  from  time  to  time)  containing  a  selection  of  forenames, 
and  no  name  of  a  child  will  be  registered  unless  it  occurs  in  this 
list,  A  limitation  more  or  less  similar  prevails  in  Germany  and 
other  European  countries. 

"As  regards  the  surname  (French  'surnom,'  name  in  addition), 
custom  has,  universally  decreed  that  a  man  shall  be  known  by  the 
name  of  his  father.  But  in  England  and  the  United  States,  at  least, 
this  custom  is  not  legally  binding;  there  is  no  law  preventing  a 
man  from  taking  whatever  name  he  has  a  fancy  for,  nor  are  there 
any  particular  formalities  required  to  be  observed  on  adopting  a 
fresh  surname;  but,  on  the  other  band,  if  a  man  has  been  known 
for  a  considerable  time  by  the  name  rtf  his  father,  or  by  a  name  of 
repute,  and  he  changes  it  for  another,  he  cannot  compel  others  to 
address  him  or  designate  him  by  the  new  one.  Neither  does  the 
English  law  recognize  the  absolute  right  of  any  person  in  any  par- 
ticular name  to  the  extent  of  preventing  another  person  from  assum- 
ing it.  If,  however,  a  person  adopts  a  new  name  and  wishes  to 
have  it  publicly  notified  and  recognized  in  official  circles,  the  method 
of  procedure  usually  adopted  is  that  hy  royal  license.  This  is  by 
petition,  prepared  and  presented  through  the  Heralds'  Office.  If 
granted,  the  royal  license  is  given  under  the  sign  manual  and  privy 
seal  of  the  sovereign,  countersigned  by  the  home  secretary.  In 
wills  and  settlements  a  clause  is  often  inserted  whereby  a  testator  or 
settler  imposes  upon  the  takers  of  the  estate  an  obligation  to  assume 
his  name  and  hear  his  arms.  The  stamp  duty  payable  for  a  royal 
license  in  this  case  is  fifty  pounds,  but  if  the  application  is  merely 
voluntary  the  stamp  duty  is  ten  pounds.  Where  there  is  a  more 
formal  adoption  of  a  surname,  it  is  usual,  for  purposes  of  publicity 
and  evidence,  to  advertise  the  change  of  name  in  the  newspapers 
and  to  execute  a  deed  |ioll  setting  out  the  change,  and  enroll  the 
name  in  the  central  office  of  the  supreme  court. 

"Both  in  France  and  Germany  official  authorization  must  be 
obtained  for  any  change  of  name.  By  the  German  Code  1900  {s.12') 
if  the  right  to  a  new  name  is  disputed  by  another  or  his  interest  is 
injured  thereby,  the  person  entitled  can  compel  the  abandonment 
of  the  new  name. 

"In  Eni.'land.  a  wife  on  marriage  adopts  the  surname  of  her 
husband,  disregarding  entirely  her  maiden  surname;  in  Scotland 
the  practice  usually  is  for  the  wife  to  retain  her  maiden  name  for 
all  legal  purposes,  adding  the  name  of  her  busliand  as  an  alias.    On 
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remarriage  the  rule  is  for  the  wife  to  adopt  the  name  of  the  new 
husband,  but  an  exception  to  this  is  tacitly  recop^nized  in  the  case 
of  a  title  acquired  by  marriage  when  the  holder  remarries  a  com- 
moner."— Encyclopedia  Brittanica. 

In  thft  United  States  surnames  can  be  changed  legally  by  direct 
legislative  enactment  or  by  judicial  decree.  We  have  here  a  curious 
modern  example  of  a  whole  nation  practically  assuming  sur- 
names at  will :  when  the  freed  slaves,  who  had  borne  no  surnames, 
were  allowed  to  select  indiscriminate  surnames  instantaneously  and 
simultaneously.  But  after  the  negro  or  any  one  else  in  this  country 
has  once  assumed  his  surname  or  it  has  been  thrust  upon  him  by 
custom,  he  must  retain  it  for  all  civil  purposes  unless  he  secures 
legislative  enactment  or  judicial  decree  to  change  it. 

After  the  twelfth  century  surnames  became  a  part  and  parcel 
of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Finally  governments  took  a 
hand  in  the  matter  and  passed  laws  compelling,  for  instance,  the 
Jews,  the  Irish  and  the  Scandinavians,  to  assume  definite  surnames 
for  the  better  identification  of  the  individuals  affected.  Today  a 
surname  has  become  so  much  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  individual 
that  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  him.  He  may  not  change  it 
for  any  whim  or  purpose  whatsoever,  unless  Ihe  law  so  permits. 
He  may  have  an  ugly  name,  such  as  Cock,  Bull,  Pigg,  or  Back- 
house, but  unless  he  duly  applies  to  the  government  of  his  country 
he  cannot  change  his  name  honorably  and  legally.  All  of  the  landed 
estates  of  a  nation,  all  of  the  civic  procedure,  as  well  as  all  of  the 
social  observances,  are  bound  up  in  the  name-customs  of  the  coun- 
try. So  that  we  may  well  inquire  diligently  into  our  surnames,  have 
due  reverence  for  them,  and  teach  our  children  the  necessity  of  hon- 
oring their  names  because  of  the  noble  ancestors  who  bore  them. 

To  the  genealogist,  the  study  of  surnames  is  a  vital  necessity. 
If  he  would  learn  anything  of  his  ancestc)rs  beyond  a  generation  or 
so,  he  must  learn  the  origin  of  his  surname  and  the  history  of  its 
evolution.  Thus,  therefore,  we  set  out  upon  this  important  quest. 
The  study  of  surnames  is  bound  up  in  the  study  of  history,  as  our 
surnames  were  all  developed  from  the  various  conditions  which 
surrounded  the  peoples  of  Europe  during  the  thousand  years  which 
followed  the  time  of  the  Savior. 

There  were  five  general  sources  from  which  surnames  were 
taken,  although  these  groups  may  be  divided  ,ind  still  sub- 
divided. This  general  grouping  is  sufficient  (or  our  purpose  in  these 
lessons.     The  five  general  sources  are: 

1.  Patronymics  or  sire-names. 

2.  Place-names. 

3.  Surnames  from  professions. 

4.  Surnames  from  trades. 

5.  Nicknames  or  descriptive  names. 
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Among  the  very  earliest  and  commonest  forms  of  surnames 
we  find  that  the  custom  of  surnamin^;  a  child  by  adding 
"son"  to  his  name  is  the  most  popular  and  universal.  Adam's  son, 
David's  son,  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  as  the  s<m  of  Adam  and  the 
son  of  David,  is  shortened  in  modern  times  in  two  ways;  one  is  by 
having  the  son  attached  permanently  to  the  first  name,  as.  Adam- 
son,  Davidson,  Williamson,  Johnson,  Anderson,  Matthewson,  etc.. 
etc.  The  second  custom  was  simply  to  keep  the  "s"  on  the  end  of 
the  word.  Adams.  Andrews,  etc. 

This  patronymic  form  of  surnames  is  varied  in  different  coun- 
tries. To  this  day  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  and  Wales  yoa 
will  hear  a  man  spoken  of  by  his  neighbors  as  "Bill's  o'  Jack's  o' 
Dick's  o'  Harry's  o'  Tom's,"  meaning,  of  course,  that  the  first  man 
was  the  son  of  Jack  who  was  the  son  of  Dick  who  was  the  son  of 
Harry  who  was  the  son  of  Tom.     In  Wales  the  term  used  is  "ap." 

This  "ap."  the  Welsh  equivalent  of  our  English  "son,"  when  it 
comes  before  a  name  beginning  with  a  vowel,  has  in  many  instances 
become  inc()r|>orated  with  it,  as  ap  Owen  (Bowen),  ap  Rice  (Price), 
ap  Howel  (Powell). 

Ap-Hugh  has  given  us  I'ugh :  Ap-Reece  has  given  us  Preece; 
Ap-Evan,  Bevan ;  Ap-Robert.  Probert;  Ap-Roger,  Prodger;  Ap- 
Richard,  Prichard :  .^p-Humphrey.  Pumphrey. 

The  Norman  patronymic  was  similarly  formed,  but  in  place  of 
"ap"  they  used  "fitz."  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  "fils" 
(son) :  thus  such  names  as:  Kitz-Gibbon,  Fitz-Geraid,  Fitz-Patrick. 
Fitz-Waryn,  Fitz-Rauf.  Fitz-1'ayn,  Fitz-Richard.  or  Fitz-Neele, 
were  common  enough  200  or  300  years  ago  in  England. 

So  also  the  Gallic  "mac,"  meaning  son,  is  prefixed  to  Scottish 
names,  as  MacFadyen,  MacDonald.  MacMaster.  MacEwen,  and  so 
fjirth.  and  also  became  in  time  permanent  and  hereditary,  and  is 
nut  uncommon  in  nur  ]>rcsent-day  dirccti>ries. 

But  the  most  common  of  all  the  patronymic  additions  is  the 
Anglo-Saxon  "son."  This  appears  in  a  ctuintlcss  number  of  names: 
Richardson.  Jamewin.  Williamson,  Johnson,  Haroidson,  Goodwin- 
!Min,  Haldwinson.  or  Baldorson,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Nor  did 
this  affix  f'lrm  patronymics  from  the  original  jiame  only.  It 
has  always  been  customary  to  abbreviate  names.  Thus  David  has 
become  Dave,  or  Davvc:  Isaac  has  become  Ik  or  Hikke :  Walter  has 
become  Watt;  John  has  become  Jack,  and  so  forth.  These  abbre- 
viated forms  have  themselves  given  rise  to  surnames.     Thus  Dawe 
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ves  Dawson.  Dave  gives  Davison,  Watt  gives  Wattson,  or  Wat- 
n,  and  Jack  gives  Jackson. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  "ing"  signifies  son  of  or  descendants  of — 
p..  Atholing  meant  son  of  Alhol,  and  Edwarding  son  of  Edward. 
ng"  as  a  terminative  also  has  the  signification  of  "dwellers  at." 

As  an  illustration  of  the  outgrowth  from  sire-names  we  have 
e  following  from  Miss  Young's  "Christian  Names:" 

"From  'Simon'  we  get  'Simpkins'  and  'Simcox;'  from  'Geoffrey,' 
sffkins'  and  'Jeffcocks;'  from  'Mary.'  'Mariott;'  from  'Elias.'  'El- 
>tt;'  from  'Emma'  or  'Emme,'  'Emmett'  or  'Emmott."  Other  in- 
ances  will  offer  themselves  to  the  student. 

"  'Robert'  is  one  of  such.  The  diminutive  'Robynet'  is  absolute. 
It  of  other  forms  that  still  thrive  among  us  are  'Roberts,'  'Robarts.' 
.obertson.'  'Robbins,'  'Robinson,'  'Robison'  and  'Robson.'  From 
i  shortened  'Dob,'  are  'Dobbs,'  'Dobson,'  'Dobbins,'  'Dobinson,' 
id  'Dobison.'  From  its  equally  familiar  'Hob'  are  'Hobbs,'  'Hob- 
n.'  'Hobbins.'  'Hopkins,'  and  'Hopkinson.'  From  the  Welsh,  too, 
e  get  as  contractions  of  'Ap-robert'  and  '.Ap-robin.'  'Probert'  and 
robyn.'     Thus  'Robert'  is  not  left  without  remembrance. 

"The  surnames  formed  from  Gilbert,  too,  prove  his  popularity, 
esides  'Gilbert'  himself,  we  have  'Oibbs,'  'Gibbins,'  'Gibbons.'  'Gib- 
m.'  'Gibbonson,'  and  'Gipps.'  About  our  'Lamberts'  there  is  no 
fficulty,  a  fair  sprinkling  being  found  in  every  record.  This,  too, 
id  to  succumb  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  thus  it  is  we  may 
ill  meet  with  such  names  as  'Lampson'  and  'Lampkin.'  This  lat- 
r  would  seem,  perhaps,  to  be  but  a  sobriquet  given  on  account  of 
e  Moses-like  dispo.sition  of  its  first  possessor,  but  such  is  not  the 
se.  A  'Lambekyn  filius  Eli'  occurs  in  the  records  of  the  Tower 
London,  and  I  have  also  met  with  it  elsewhere  in  a  baptismal 
rtn. 

"We  have  three  familiar  Norman  names  in  'Roger,'  'Ralph,'  and 
lugh.'  From  the  first  we  get  such  titles  as  'Rogers,'  'Rodgers,' 
id  'Rodgerson;'  and  from  'Hodge,'  its  nickname,  'Hodge,'  'Hodg- 
ns.'  'Holchkiss.'  'Hoskins.'  Hodgkinson,'  'Hodgson,  and  'Hodson,' 
id  through  the  Welsh,  'Prodger.'  From  'Ralph'  or  'Radulph,'  of 
hom  there  were  thirty-eight  in  Domesday,  we  have  received  our 
.alfs,'  'Rawes,'  'Rawson.s.'  'Rawlins,'  'Rawlings.'  'Rawlinsons.' 
ollins.'  'RoUinsons,'  'Rawkins.'  'Rapkins,'  and  'Rapsons.'  This, 
om  occupying  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  early  favorites,  has 
■come  well  nigh  obsolete.  Were  it  not  for  the  Welsh  we  might 
most  have  said  the  same  of  Hugh.  The  sjiellings  of  this  tatter 
imc  were  various.  With  Norman  writers  it  is  'Hugues.'  with 
laucer  it  is  'Hue.'  and  with  Heywood  later  on.  it  is  'Hewe.'  These 
vera!  differences  are  well  marked  in  the  patronymics  formed  from 
em.  Among  the  more  general  we  may  mention  'Huggins,'  'Hutcli- 
5,'    'Hutchinson,'    'Hugginson.     'Howlett,'     'Hullet,'     'Hewlett,' 
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'Huet,"   'Hewet,'   'Hewetson,'   'Howitt,'   'Howson,'   'Hughes,'  and 
'Hewson.' 

"From  the  name  proper  we  get  'Richard'  and  'Richardson,' 
'Ricks'  and  'Rix,'  'Rickson'  and  'Rixon'  or  'Ritsoti,'  'Richards'  and 
'Ricketts.'  From  the  curter  'Dick'  or  'Diccon,'  we  derive  'Dicks'  or 
'Dix,'  'Dickson'  or  'Dixon,'  'Dickens'  or  'Diccons,'  and  'Dickenson' 
or  'Dicconson.'  From  'Hitchin.'  once  nearly  as  familiar  as  'Dick,' 
we  get  'Hitchins,'  'Hitchinson,'  'Hitchcock,'  and  'Hitchcox.'  *  • 
*  *  'Harry,'  gives  us  'Henrys,'  'Harrises,'  'HarrisonS,'  'Hallets,' 
'Halkets.'  'Hawkinses,'  and  'Hawkinsons;'  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Welsh  'Parrys'  and  'Penrys.' 

"The  surnames  that  have  descended  to  us  from  'William'  and 
'John'  are  well  nigh  numberless — far  too  many  for  enumeration 
here.  To  begin  with  the  former,  however,  we  find  that  the  simple 
'Williams'  and  'Williamson'  occupy  whole  pages  of  our  directories. 
Besides  these  we  have  from  the  curter  'Will,'  'Wills,'  'Willis,'  and 
■Wilson  ;'  from  the  diminutive  'Guillemot'  or  'Gwillot,'  as  it  is  often 
spelt  in  olden  records,  'Gillot,'  'Gillott,'  and  'Gillett;'  or  from  'Wil- 
liamot,'  the  more  English  form  of  the  same,  'Willmot,'  'Wilmot.' 
'Willot,'  'Willett,'  and  'Willert.'  In  conjunction  with  the  pet  ad- 
denda of  "s,"  we  get  'Wilks,'  'Wilkins,'  and  "Wilkinson,'  and  'Wil- 
cox,' 'Wilcocson.'  and  'Wilcockson.'  Lastly,  we  have  representa- 
tives of  the  more  corrupt  forms  in  such  names  as  'Weeks,'  'Wick- 
ins,'  'Wickenson.'  and  'Bill'  and  'Bilson.'  Mr.  Lower,  who  does  not 
quote  any  authority  for  the  statement,  alleges  that  there  was  an  old 
■  provincial  nickname  for  William'- — viz.,  'Til;'  whence  'Tilson,'  'Til- 
lot,'  'Tillotson,'  and  'Tilly.'  That  these  are  sprung  from  'Till'  is 
evident,  but  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  is  but  the 
still  existing  curtailment  of  'Matilda,'  which,  as  the  most  familiar 
female  name  of  that  day,  would  originate  many  a  family  so  entitled 
'Tyllott  Thompson'  is  a  name  occurring  in  York  in  1414.  Thus  it 
is  to  the  conqueror's  wife,  and  not  himself,  these  latter  owe  their 
rise.  It  is  not  the  first  time  a  wife's  property  has  thus  been  ruddr 
wrenched  fr{)m  her  fur  her  husband's  benefit.  The  surnames  from 
'John'  are  as  nuiltifarious  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  a  monosylla- 
ble, ingenuity  in  the  contraction  thereof  being  thus  manifestly 
limited. 

"John  as  a  surname  is  very  rare;  hut  this  has  been  well  atoned 
for  by  'lones,'  which,  adding  'John'  again  as  a  praenomen,  would  be 
(as  lias  been  well  .-iaid  by  the  Registrar-General)  in  Wales  a  per- 
petual incognito,  and  being  proclaimed  at  the  cross  of  a  market  town 
would  indicate  no  one  in  particular.  Certainly.  'John  Jones,'  in  the 
Principality,  is  but  a  living  contraction  to  the  purposes  for  which 
names  and  surnantes  came  into  existence.  Besides  this,  however, 
we  have  'Johnson'  and  'Jonson,'  'Johncock'  and  'Jenkins.'  'Jenningj' 
and  'Jenkison.'  'Jackson.'  'Jenks'  and  'Ginx.'     Besides  several  of  the 
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is  to  the  Welsh  and  Scotch,  also,  we  owe  our  'Ivens,'  (ap- 
Ivans,'  'Ivan,'  'Ivins,'  and  'Bevans'  (i.  e.,  ap-Evan),  which 
prung  from  the  same  name.  The  Flemings,  too,  have  not 
:heir  form  of  it  to  die  out  for  lack  of  support ;  for  it  is  with 
ment  of  'Hans.'  or  'John'  a  mere  abbreviation  of  'Johannes,' 
I  date  the  rise  of  our  family  'Hansons,'  'Hankins,'  'Hankin- 
I 'Hancocks,' or 'Handcocks.'  Nor  is  this  all.  'John' enjoyed 
iar  prerogative  of  being  able  to  attach  to  itself  adjectives 
ering,  or  at  least  harmless  nature,  and  issuing  forth  and 
r  accepted  by  the  world  therewith.  Thus — though  we  shall 
otice  it  again — from  the  praiseworthy  effort  to  distinguish 
'  'Johns'  each  community  possessed,  we  have  still  in  our 
ich  names  as  'Prujean'  and  'Grosjean,'  'Mikeljohn'  and 
in,'  'Properjohn'  and  'Brownjohn.'  and  last,  but  not  least, 
lable  'Bonjohn.'  Altogether,  we  may  claim  for  'John'  a 
It.  if  not  distinguished,  position  in  the  annals  of  English 
iture." 
her  illustrations  from  Baring-Gould  : 

im;  whence  come  'Adam,'  'Adamson,  'Adye,'  'Adcock,'  'Ad- 
servant  of  Adam)'  'Adison,*  'Adkins,'  'Atkinson. 
Iward;  whence  come  'Aydward,'    'Allardson,'    'Alardice,' 

xander;  whence  come    'Saunderson,'    'Saunders,'    'Alkey.' 

)ck.'  ■McAllister.'  'Palister'  (ap  Alister). 

Irew;  whence  come  'Anderson,'  'Anson,'  'Andrews,'  'Hen- 

Henson,'  'Anderton.' 

Jiony;  whence  come  'Tonson,'  'Tennison'  (or  from  Den- 

wnson,'  'Tonkins,'  'Toney,'  'Tonks.' 

lelm;  whence  come  'Ansell'  (or  from  Ancelot,  contraction 

lot. 

Jiibald;  whence  come  'Archison,'  'Balderson,'  'Archbutt.' 

hur;  whence  come  'Atty,'  'McArthur,'  'Barth." 

tholomew;  whence  come  'Bartlett,'  'Letts.'  'Letson,'  'Batts. 

Batty.'  'Batson.'  'Bettison,'    'Badcock.'    'Bartle,'  'Tolley.' 

'Bartley.'  'Babs.' 

ledict;  whence  come  'Bennett.'  'Benson.'  'Bennie,'  'Benn.' 

nn.'  'Benison.' 

ce;  whence  come  'Bryson,'  'Bryce,'  but  generally  for  Ap 

»ar;  whence  come  'Keysar,'  'Cayzer.' 

irles;  whence  come  'Charley,'  'Carroll,'  'O'Carroll'  (or  from 

1),  'Kelson'  (hut  Kelson  may  come  from  Nicholson). 

rutcq>her;    whence     come     'Christopherson.'     'Christison.' 

,'  'Kitts,'  'Kitson,'  'Keates.'  'Kitto,' 

vid;  whence  ornie  'Davidson,'  'Dayson,'  'Davis.'  'Davies.' 
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'Davey,  "Dawe,'  'Hawkins.'  'Dawes,'  'Davidge,'  'Duffy,'  'Dakins,' 
'Davitt,'  'Dawson,'  'Dawkes.' 

"Daniel;  whence  come  'Dancet,'  'Dance,'  'Danson,'  'Tancock.' 

"Dennis;  whence  come  'Dennison.'  'Tennyson'  (or  from  An- 
thony's son).  'Denson,'  'Dyson,'  'Denny.'  'Dyatt,'  'Dyett.' 

"Donald;  whence  come  'Donaldson,'  'Donkin.' 

"Edward;  whence  come  'Edwardes,'  'Edkins,'  'Edes.'  'Beddoe' 
fap  Edwards),  'Eddison.' 

"Edmund;  whence  come  'Edmunds,'  'Edmundson,'  'Emson,' 
'Empson.' 

"Edwin;  whence  come  'Winson,  Winston.' 

"Elias ;  whence  come  'Ellis,'  'Ellison,'  'Elliot,'  'Elliotson,'  'EUet.' 
'Elkins,'  'Ellicock.'  'Elliott,'  'Eales,'  Eeles.' 

"Francis;  whence  come  'Franks,'  'Franson.' 

"Geoffrey;  whence  come  'Jeffson.'  'Jefferson,'  'Jeffs.'  'Jeffries.' 
'Jepson,'  'Jefcock.' 

"Gerard;  whence  come  'Garrod,'  'Garrett,'  'Garrick,'  'Jarred. 
'Jerold,'  'Jarratt.' 

"Gilbert;  whence  come  'Gilbertson.'  'Gibson,'  'Gibbs,'  'Gil)- 
bings,'  'Gibbon.'  'Gilbard,'  'Gilpin'  {fn>m  Gibb-kin). 

"Godrick;  whence  come  'Goodrich.'  'Godrich,'  'Goodrid_pres.' 

"Godwin ;  whence  come  'Goodwin,'  'Godden,'  Godding,'  'Godon. 

"Gregory;  whence  come  'Gregson.'  'Greyson.'  'Gregg,'  'Griggs,' 
'Gresson.' 

"Harmon  or  Aymon :  whence  come  'Hamond,'  'Hampson. 
'Hammett.'  'Hammick.'  also  as  diminutive  'Hamlyn.'  'Hamley.' 

"Henry;  whence  come  'Harrison,'  'Harris,'  'Hawson,'  Haw- 
kins.' 'Halse,'  ■Hawes,"Hallet.'  "Halket,'  'llacket.'  'Allcock,'  'Party.' 
'Harriman'  (servant  of  liarry),  'Hall.' 

"Hugh;  whence  como  'Hughes,'  'Hewson,'  'Pugh,'  'Hutchins,' 
'Huggins.'  'Hodgkins.'  'Hoskinson.'  'Higfjins,'  'Hickes,'  'Hicksoo, 
'Higginson,'  'Hewett,'  'Howett,'  'Hudson,'  'Higman.' 

"Isaac;  whence  come  'Isaacson,'  and  possibly  'Hicks,'  'Higgs,' 
'Higgins.'  However,  Langland  writes  of  'Hlkke.  the  hackneyman, 
and  Hugh,  the  nedlers.' 

"Ivo  and  Ivar;  whence  cjmie  'Ivison,'  'Ivers,'  'Maclver,' 

"James;  whence  come  'Jameson,'  'Jinison,'  'Jeames,'  'Jacox,' 
'Jacks,'  Jaques.'  'Jackson,'  'Jacobs,'  'Jacobson,'  'Jimpson.'  'Cobb.' 

"John;  whence  come  'Johnson,'  'Jonson.'  'Jenkins,'  'Evans,' 
'Heavens,'  'Jennings,'  'Hanson,'  'Hcncock,'  'Bevan.'  'Hawkinson/ 
■lans.'  'Jev<ms.'  'Joynes.'  'Jeans,'  'Hans,' 

"Joseph;  whence  come  'Josephs,'  'J()skin,'  'Jose.'  'Jephson,' 
'Jessiip'  ((iuiseppe). 

"Kenneth;  whence  come  'Kennedy'  and  'McKenzie.' 

"Lambert ;  whence  come  '  1  .ampson,"  'Lambkin,'  'Larabett* 
(whence  'l.abett'f,  'l.ami>ert.' 
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"Levi;  whence  come  'Levison,'  'I.awson,'  'Lewson,'  'Leeson, 
Lewis,'  as  if  for  Louis. 

"Mark;  whence  come  'Marks,'  'Marson,'  'Markin,'  'Marcock,' 
Marcheson,'  'Marcet.' 

"Matthew;  whence  come  'Matheson,'  'Mathews,*  'Matson, 
-laddison,'  'Mahew'  (French  Maheu),  'May'  for  'Maheu,'  'Matkin,' 
rfakin.' 

"Maurice;  whence  come  'Morris,'  'Morrison,'  'Mawson,'  'Mox- 
i,"Morson,'  'Morse.' 

"Michael;  whence  come  'Mitchell,'  'Mitcheson,'  'Kilson.' 

"Nicholas;  whence  come  'Nichols,'  'Nicholson,'  'Nixon,'  'Coles.' 
-ollis,'  'Collison,'  'Collins,'  'Colson,'  'Collin,'  'Collett,'  'Close,' 
riowes,'  'Glascock.' 

"Patrick;  whence  come  'Patrickson,'  'Padsun,'  'Pattison,'  'Gil- 
atrick,'  'Kilpatrick,'  'Patterson,'  'Patton.'  'Patey,'  'Petherick,' 
^ethiek.'     These  last  two  are  from  'Petrock.' 

"Peter;  whence  come  'Peterson,'  'Peters,'  'Pierson,'  'Pierce.' 
ferks,'  'Perkins.'  'Purkis,'  'Parkinson,'  'Parr,'  'Parsons,'  'Perrin,' 
^errot,'  'Pether,'  'Peer.' 

"Phihp;  whence  come  'Phillips,'  'PhilUpson,'  'Phipson,'  'Phipps,' 
-ipson.' 

"Ralph;  whence  come  'Rawlins,'  'Rawlinson,'  'Rowe,'  'Rapson,' 
fawson,'  'Raffson,'  Rawes,'  'Rolfe,'  'Rawkins,'  'Rawle,'  'Rolle,' 
ioley,' 

"Richard;  whence  come  'Richards,'  'Richardson,'  'Dicks,' 
'ixie,'  'Dickson.'  'Dixon,'  'Dickens'  (when  not  from  Digory), 
Dickenson,'  'Hitchens,'  'Hitchcock,'  'Pritchard'  (ap  Richard), 
■ichards,'  'Ricketts,'  'Rickson.' 

"Robert;  whence  come  'Robbins,'  'Robertson,'  'Robson,' 
Jobbs,'  'Dobson,'  'Dobie.'  'Hobbs.'  'Hohson.'  'Hopkins.'  'Roberts.' 
tobartes,'  'Hopkinson,'  'Probert'  (ap  Robert),  'Probyn'  (ap  Robin), 
bobbins.'  'Hobbes,' 

"Roger;  whence  come  'Rogers.'  'Rogcrson,'  'Hodge,'  'Hodges,' 
■fodgson.'  'Hodgkins,'  'Hosking,'  'Hoskinson,'  'Hodgman,'  'Dodge,' 
'rodg:er,'  'Dodson,'  'Dudgeon.' 

"Samson;  whence  come  'Sampsoni'  'Samson.'  'Samms.' 

"Samuel;  whence  come  'Samuelson,'  'Samwell,'  'Smollett.' 

"Simon;  whence  come  'Simonds,'  'Symonds.'  'Simmons.'  'Sims,' 
ymcs,'  'Simson,'  'Simpkin.'  'Stmkiiison.'  'Simcoe,'  'Simcox.' 

"Solmnon;  whence  come  'Salman.'  'Salmon,'  'Sammonds.' 

"Sweyn;  whence  come  'Swaine.'  'Swansort,'  'Swinson.'  'Swayn- 
n.' 

'"Thomas;  whence  come  'Thimis,'  'Toms,'  'Thompson,'  'Thom- 
n,'  'Tomson,'  'Tomlyn.'  'Tomlinson,'  'Tonikin,'  'Tomkinson,' 
homsett,'  'Tombling,'  'Tapson,'  'Tapling.' 
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or  from  Morris.     Maude  is  also  Le  Maudit  (see  Battle  Abbey  Roil). 

"  'Parneir  and  'Pernell'  come  from  Fetronella,  and  the  word 
was  used  to  descrilie  a  light-charactered  wench. 

"  'Sissoiip'  from  Cicely.     Very  doubtful. 

"  'Tagg,'  'Taggett.'  from  Agnes.  'Tegg,'  however,  is  from 
'Teague.'  and  'Tagg,'  is  its  diminutive.  Tillett'  and  'Tillotson.' 
from  Matilda." 

In  tracing,  at  the  present  day,  the  genealogy  of  a  patronymic, 
we  shall  pass  backward  through  several  distinct  stages.  First,  in 
the  period  nearest  to  our  own  time,  we  shall  find  a  line  of  names  in 
which  both  spelling  and  use  are  uniform  and  constant.  Next,  we 
shall  probably  find  a  number  of  names  the  spelling  of  which  is  not 
uniform.  Then  we  shall  pass  through  the  stage  in  which  the  sur- 
name changed  in  successive  generations.  Then  will  come  probably 
the  period  when  children  were  called  in  full  the  son  of,  or  the 
daughter  of  the  father.  .'\nd  finally,  if  we  have  succeeded  in  trac- 
ing the  name  so  far  we  shall  come  at  last  to  the  first  period,  when 
each  person  had  but  a  single  name,  without  reference  to  the  parent 
name.  We  need  not  feel  baffled  if  the  family  name  of  Richard 
Williams  drops  suddenly  from  the  register  and  there  appears  in  its 
stead  the  name  of  William  Richards.  We  have  probably  merely 
reached  the  unstable  period  when  surnames  changed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  \or  need  we  feel  alarmed  if  the  names  Brown 
and  Green  disappear  suddenly,  and  there  appear  in  their  stead  the 
names  Browne  and  Greene;  or  if  Gallicher  is  replaced  by  Gallacher, 
or  by  Gallagher.  Sometimes  these  differences  are  due  to  difference 
of  derivation ;  but  often  they  are  due  to  the  uncertain  orthography 
of  |)ansh  clerks  or  scriveners.  W'e  should  be  sure,  however,  that 
the  connection  between  names  is  complete,  that  the  differences  are 
not  due  to  familv  derivations. 


BATTLE  ABBEY  NAMES. 

'hen  WiHiam  the  Conqueror  achieved  his  great  victory  in  1066 
nded  a  monastery  on  the  site  where  was  fought  the  Battle  of 
igs.     This  was  known  as  Battle  Abbey. 

he  morning  after  the  battle.  William  summoned  a  clerk  to 
It  and  bade  him  enroll  the  names  of  all  those  who  had  accom- 
him  to  England,  and  then  read  the  list  aloud  that  he  might 
vho  had  fallen  and  who  were  still  alive.  He  then  summoned 
lishop  of  Bayeux,  and  commanded  him  to  celebrate  mass  for 
uls  of  his  dead  followers.  At  the  close  of  this  chanter  will 
nd  a  list  of  those  barons  who  attended  William  the  Conqueror 
;land.  as  given  by  Leland. 

ittle  Abbey  was  built  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  William's  vic- 
ut  to  serve  as  a  church  in  which  mass  could  be  sung  at  stated 
'or  those  Norman  barons  who  had  perished  in  that  battle, 
ne  roll  of  soldiers'  names  was  preserved  in  the  Abbey.  It 
ritten  on  parchment,  with  the  Latin  inscription,  which  may 
s  translated :  "This  place  is  named  Battle  on  account  of  a 
fought  here  in  which  the  English  were  defeated  and  left  dead 
he  field.  They  fell  on  the  Festival  of  Calixtus.  Christ's  mar- 
n  the  year  KXid  the  English  fell  when  a  comet  appeared." 
>r  nearly  .^00  years  the  .Abbey  stood,  and  masses  were  said 
English  who  had  fallen  there,  but  in  the  year  1538  the  .Abbey 
ssolved  by  that  iconoclast,  Henry  the  Eighth,  who  gave  it 
master  of  horse.  Sir  Anthony  Brown.  There  is  a  story,  that 
5ir  Anthony  was  pulling  down  the  .\bbey  for  the  erection  of 
n  mansion  a  dispossessed  monk  approached  and  cursed  him 
s  family,  prophesying  that  all  should  perish  by  water  or  fire, 
■ve  the  testimony  of  history  that  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
hen  the  Abbey  was  pulled  down,  the  Battle  .Abbey  Roll  of 
in  Barons  probably  perished  by  fire  or  was  lost.  Fortunately, 
er.  an  English  antiquarian  named  Eeland  previously  had 
I  careful  copy  of  the  Roll,  making  gaps  where  gaps  had  been 
in  the  original,  and  copying  every  dot  and  dash.  Unforlu- 
the  original  list  had  been  added  to  at  times  during  the  five 
ies  of  its  existence,  by  various  mfinks  who  wished  to  gratify 
bitions  of  wealthy  people  who.  even  then,  thought  it  superior 
e  back  descent  to  the  comi>anions  of  William, 
jgdale  wrote:  "-Such  hath  been  the  subtlety  of  some  Monks 
that  finding  it  acceptable  unto  most  to  be  renuted  descend- 
f  those  who  were  companions  with  Duke  William  in  that 
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memorable  Expedition,  whereby  he  became  Conqueror  of  this 
Realm,  as  that,  to  gratify  them  (but  not  without  their  own  ad- 
vantage), they  inserted  their  names  into  that  Ancient  Catalogue." 

Camden  also  speaks  of  these  interpolations:  "Whosoever  con- 
siders well  shall  find  them  always  to  be  forjjed.  and  those  names 
inserted  which  the  time  in  every  ajje  favoured,  and  were  never 
mentioned  in  that  authenticated  record." 

The  list  does  not  altogether  agree  with  that  oF  Wace.  Wace 
was  born  in  Jersey  about  the  year  1100.  "His  traditions  of  the 
Conquest,  though  not  put  into  writing  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century,  practically  dated  from  his  early  years — the  years 
of  his  boyhood  at  Caen.  He  indulges  in  no  rhetorical  embellish- 
ments; in  the  historical  parts  of  his  greatest  work  be  refuses  to  set 
down  anything  for  which  he  has  not  authority;  and  when  his  au- 
thorities differ,  he  frequently  gives  two  alternative  versions"  (D. 
N.  B.) 

"Wace  names  about  115  nobles,  but,  curiously  enough,  omits 
Richard  d'Evreux  and  his  son  William,  and  he  makes  a  few  slips 
in  the  Christian  names.  He  does  not  profess  tc)  have  recorded  all 
who  attended  William  to  Hastings."    (Page  205.  Baring-Gould.) 

We  must  remember  that  both  of  these  lists  have  omissions, 
and  again  the  spelling  of  names  was  not  fixed.  The  letter  u  is  often 
interchanged  with  n,  w  with  m,  the  long  s  with  !,  and  the  short  s 
with  r.  We  must  also  add  mistakes  of  the  printers,  consequently 
identification  is  not  always  ea.sy.  What  a  grievous  crime  that  the 
precious  lists  were  burned!  At  least  three  antiquarians,  Leland. 
Holinshed  and  Fox.  copied  these  rolls.  John  I.ctand.  we  are  told 
by  Lower,  saw  and  transcribed  the  original,  and  we  give  this  list 
as  it  is  given  by  I^ower,  as  also  did  Hj>linshed  and  Fox.  These 
lists  are  necessarily  more  or  less  inaccurate,  but  at  least  they  give 
a  very  considerable  idea  of  the  surname  beginnings  in  that"  early 
day.  Still  another  list  which  is  mentioned  by  Baring-Gould  is 
Wace's  'Roman  de  Ron."  but  Gould  tells  us  this  is  simply  a  tran- 
script of  Leland. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  names  in  Leland's  copy  of  the  roll, 
with  a  few  included  that  pertain  to  representatives  who  were  at 
Hastings,  unquestionably,  but  who  were  not  included  in  the  roll, 
possibly  enough  because  the  fee  was  not  furthcoming,  as  later  in 
the  case  of  Heralds'  \'isitations,  from  which  families  of  undoubted 
antiquity  and  with  right  to  bear  arms  were  excluded,  because  they 
did  not  care  to  pav  for  insertion : 

■Ardyelle. 

.■\iguillon. 

Aimeris — a  |)ersi)H;d  name,  .Xmauri.  now  Emery  and  Amory 
and  Amery. 

.•\incourt. 
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Amy — in  Leiand,  Damay.  Not  in  Domesday,  nor  found  before 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.     An  interpolation.     Now  Dames. 

Angevin, 

Aquiney.  The  origin  of  the  names  Dakins,  Dakeyne.  But 
Dakin  may  be  Davidkin, 

Arcy — in  Leland,  Darcy.  From  Arci  in  Normandy.  The  name 
remained  as  Darcy. 

Argentan — in  Leland,  Argenteyn.  From  a  castle  in  Berry. 
Modern  surname,  Argent. 

Arundell. 

.\ubigny  or  De  Albini,  now  Albany  and  Daubcny. 

Audel. 

Aumale. 

Aunay. 

Avenel, 

Avesnes. 

Avranches — Arietta  the  washerwoman,  mother  ttf  the  Con- 
queror. His  son  Lupus  went  over  with  William,  and  was  created 
Earl  of  Chester. 

Baldwin — twice  in  Leland — as  Baudewyn  and  Baiidyn.  Bald- 
win the  Sheriff  was  largely  rewarded  by  the  Conqueror  for  his  as- 
sistance.    The  name  is  personal. 

Baliol — in  Leland.  Bailoff.  Perhaps  from  Bailleul.  near  .\r- 
gcnton. 

Banister — from  Banastree— now  Beneter.  near  Estampes. 

Barhe  d'Or,  probably  the  Hugo  Barbatus  of  Domesday.  A 
descriptive  name  and  not  a  surname. 

Bardolf — a  personal  name. 

Barnevale — from  a  castle  near  Carteret.  The  family  settled  in 
the  Scottish  lowlands  and  in  Ireland. 

Barry — in  Leland  as  Barry  and  Barray.  From  de  Barre.  a 
name  found  in  Domesday. 

Basset. 

Bavent. 

Baskerville.  Martels  de  Basqueville  was  in  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings, yet  the  name  does  not  occur  in  Domesday.  Possibly  he  may 
have  fallen  in  the  battle.  "M  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  ■ 
tury  there  were  Baskervilles  in  Hercford.shire.  Nottinghamshire. 
and  Shropshire;  in  Warwickshire,  Norfolk,  Buckinghamshire.  Wilt- 
shire, and  possibly  other  counties"  (Ryton,  '"Sliropshire.")  The 
most  eminent  branch  was  that  of  Eardesley.  One  single  branch  is 
now  represented  in  the  male  line,  and  that  has  chanL'ed  its  name 
to  Glegg.  There  are  two  others,  but  through  the  spindle,  who  have 
assumed  the  name  of  Baskerville. 

Bastard,  not  in  Leland.     Robert  the  Bastard  was  an  illegiti- 
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mate  son  of  the  Cnnquemr,  and  received  from  his  father  a  barony 
in  Devonshire.     The  family  is  still  represented  there. 

Bayeux. 

Beachamp.     In  Dnmcsday.  Belehamp  held  a  large  barony  in    ■ 
Hertfordshire,  Buckinfjhamshire.  and  Bedfordshire.     Not  a  single 
male  representative  remains  of  this  historic  house. 

Beauford,  de  Belle  Fago. 

Beaumont. 

Becard. 

Bellew.     Fellow  and  Pellew  are  corruptions. 

Bclvillc. 

BerneviHe,  in  Domesday,  Bernevillc;  a  baron. 

Benny. 

Bertin. 

Bertram,  the  Hunchback,  is  mentioned  bv  Wace, 

Bevers- 

Baird. 

Bigot  or  Wigot. 

Biron. 

Bluett. 

Bleyn.  or  De  Bloin,  name  now,  Blaine  and  Bloyne. 

Blount  or  Blunt,  descriptive,  le  Blond,  the  fair-haired.  Two 
named  in  Domesday,  sons  of  the  Sieur  de  Guisnes. 

Blondel.  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror.  The  name  is 
descri|)livc  and  diminutive — "the  little  fair-haired  fellow." 

Bodin. 

Bohun.  in  Lcland,  Boown.  The  name  is  still  extant  as  Bone 
and  Boone. 

Bois  or  Du  Buis.     Boys  is  still  found  as  a  surname. 

Bennett,  a  jiersonal  name. 

Bonville, 

Boskerville. 

Boteler,  the  name  is  entered  thrice  in  Domesday.  It  l>y  no 
means  follows  that  every  Butler  is  a  descendant  of  Hugo  Pin- 
cernus,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  as  every  nobleman,  as 
well  as  William  I,  kept  his  butler. 

Bournavillc. 

Boutevilain. 

Itovville.  fnini  Hcuvillc,  near  Caen.  Two  of  the  name  occur  in 
Domesday,  in  Herefordshire  an<l  Suffolk.     Hence  Beville. 

Brabazon. 

Bracy. 

Itraund.  \\'illiam  Hraiit  was  an  under-tenant  in  Norfolk 
(Domesdav).     No  evidence  that  lirand  or  Braund  was  not  a  Saxon. 

Mray. ' 

Brcttevillc. 
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Brebceuf. 

Breton.  No  less  than  nine  Bretons  appear  in  Domesday.  Not 
a  surname,  but  a  designation  of  sundry  Breton  adventurers  who 
followed  Alan  Fergeant.     The  name  is  still  found,  also  as  Brett, 

Briancon. 

Bricourt  or  Briencourt. 

Brionne.     Hence  the  Bryans  and  Briants  in  England. 

Browne,  in  Leland.  Boroun :  an  interpolation. 

Broy. 

Bruys  for  Brix  or  Bruce.  JJamed  from  the  castle  of  Bruys, 
now  Brix,  near  Cherbourg.  Robert  de  Bruys  held  a  barony  of 
ninety-four  manors  in  Yorkshire  (Domesday).  He  was  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Scottish  Bruces, 

Burdon. 

Burgh.     The  family  has  become  Burke  in  Ireland. 

Some  surprising  omissions — as  Bee,  Belvoir.  and  Bagott ;  but 
these  two  last  come  in  under  Todeni,  as  we  shall  see  later  on.  There 
are  some — not  many,  and  perhaps  not  of  much  importance — named 
by  Wace  that  do  not  occur  in  I, eland's  copy  of  the  roll. 

Cailley.  Robert  Bordett,  or  Burdett,  who  came  to  England  at 
the  Conquest,  was  Sicur  <le  Cailly.  The  surname  in  time  degener- 
ated into  Cully. 

Cameville  or  Campville. 

Camoys. 

Canteloup. 

Challons. 

Challeys.  Besides  the  f()rm  Scales,  the  name  remains  as  Chal- 
lys  and  Challis. 

Chamberlain.    An  official  title  and  not  at  the  time  a  surname. 

Champney. 

Champernown.  The  present  Champernownes  are  really  Har- 
ringtons. 

Chanceux.  The  name  has  gone  through  many  changes,  as 
Keyes,  Chesney,  Cheyney. 

Chanduit. 

Chandos. 

Chamberay. 

Chapes,  from  Chappes.  in  \ormandy. 

Charteres.  The  name  is  found  in  Scotland  as  Charleris.  It  is 
found  also  as  Chayter. 

Chaumont.    The  name  becanjc  Chamond. 

Chauney. 

Chavent. 

Chaworth.     T-eland  gives  the  name  Ciiaward. 

Chenil. 

Chercourt  or  Chevrcourt. 
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Clarell. 

Clairvals, 

Coigniers.  The  ancestor  of  the  Conyers  family,  long  seated  in 
Yorkshire. 

Coleville. 

Colombiers.  The  name  remains  as  Columbell  and  Columb. 

Comiiies.  From  Comines  in  Flanders.  Robert  dc  Comines  was 
created  Earl  of  Northumberland  by  the  Conqueror,  but  on  account 
of  his  insolence  and  violence,  was  killed  by  the  people  of  Durham 
in  1069.  He  must,  however,  have  left  kinsmen  in  the  north,  for  the 
name  was  continued  as  historical  in  Scotland;  but  forms  of  it  are 
found  in  all  parts  of  England,  as  Comings,  Cummins,  Cummings, 
Cooming,  Comyns. 

Corbett.  .Spoken  of  by  Ordcricus  as  "the  faithful  and  very  val- 
iant men."  i.  e.,  Corbett  and  his  two  sons,  who  were  employed  by 
Roger  de  Montgomerie  in  the  government  of  his  new  earldom  of 
Shrewsbury. 

Corbyn.  In  Leland's  list.  "Corby  et  Corbe't."  Four  of  the 
names  entered  in  Domesday,  all  of  them  undertenants. 

Coubray. 

Courson     Now  Curzon. 

Court  enay. 

Courteville. 

Crevecoeut. 

Cressy.    Now  Creasy. 

Criquet.    Criquctot  has  become  Cricket  and  Crytoft. 

Dabernon. 

Damot.     Actually  D'Amiot. 

Daubeny. 

Darell. 

Oautre,     Now  Dawtrcy. 

Dc  la  Hay.  named  by  Wacc.  Xicl.  son  of  Humphry  de  la 
Have,  is  named  in  a  deed  ni  lOiO,  From  I,a  Haye-du-Puits.  in  the 
arrondissemont  iif  Cimtance.  Hence  the  familv  name  of  Hay  and 
Have. 

De  la  I-lusse.    Hence,  Hussey. 

De  la  Marchc. 

Dc  la  Mare.  The  name  has  bccumc  Delamare.  Dclamore.  and 
Del  mar. 

Dc  la  Pole. 
Dc  la  Valet. 

De  la  W'anic  nr  I-av;irdc.  Wanl  <>v  (iuard  arc  names  descrip- 
tive nf  ofTu-c.    I.cland  uives  tiic  name  a^ain  as  Wardo. 

Dc  ristc.  from  l.islc  111  Xormandy.  Hence  the  name  Lisle. 
T.eslcy.  and  Lilly. 
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Dennis  or  Dacus  {the  Dane).  Not  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  one  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.    An  interpolation. 

D'Evreux.  Richard,  Count  of  Evercux,  son  of  Richard  I,  and 
his  concubine,  the  washerwoman  Arietta,  both  of  Normandy,  had 
by  his  own  concubine  three  sons — Richard,  Count  of  Evrcux ;  Ralph, 
Sieur  de  Gaci,  whose  son  Robert  died  without  issue;  and  William 
d'Evreux.  The  eldest  of  these  brothers,  Richard,  and  his  son  Wil- 
liam fought  by  the  Conqueror's  side  at  Hastings.  He  died  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  William  appears  in  Domesday  as  holding  a  great 
barony  in  Hampshire,  Berkshire  and  Oxfordshire.  The  name  re- 
mains as  Devereux. 

De  la  Vache. 

De  Vaux,  de  Vailibus.  The  name  remains  as  Vaux.  The  title 
of  Lord  Vaux  is  held  by  a  Mostyn.  (De  Vailibus  is  said  to  be  the 
family  name  of  President  Daniel  H.  Wells.) 

Dayville.  Repeated  as  Deville.  The  name  remains,  but  as 
Deville  has  an  unpleasing  signification,  it  has  been  altered  to  Eville. 

Daveranges  is  a  duplicate  for  D'Avranches. 

Deverell,  for  D'Evrolles. 

Disart.  The  name  we  meet  with  as  Izzard.  The  Scottish 
Dysart  is  from  a  different  origin. 

Disney  or  D'Iseney. 

Dispenser,  a  title  of  office  as  a  steward,  whence  Spenser,  Spen- 
cer. 

Doreny. 

Doynell. 

Druell  or  De  Ruelles. 

Duyly  or  D'Oyley,  from  Ouilly-le-Basset,  in  the  arrondisse- 
ment  of  Falaise.  They  were  a  branch  of  the  Bassets.  Robert 
D'Oily  became  through  the  Conqueror's  favor  one  of  the  most 
potent  barons  in  the  country.  He  was  made  Baron  of  Oxford, 
where  he  built  the  castle.  A  John  D'Oyley  was  created  a  baronet 
in  1821.  but  left  no  issue  male.     Hence  the  name  Doyle. 

Durant.  not  a  surname,  but  a  personal  name,  that  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Domesday. 

Estoteville. 

Estranger.  The  name  is  still  in  England  as  L'Estrange,  also  as 
Stranger. 

Estournay.  The  name  became  Stormey.  Sturmer.  and  Stur- 
myn. 

Eustace  stands  for  Eustace,  a  personal  name;  and  'Fitz  Eu- 
stace' also  occurs:  now  Stacy. 

Fancourt,  printed  Fovecuurt,  from  a  place  near  Bcauvais. 

Ferrers. 

Finerc,  in  I-elanO,  P'eniers.  Hence  the  Finmore,  Filnier.  and 
PhilHmore  names. 
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Fermbaud. 

Fichent  for  Fecamp. 

Ficnnes,  in  Lcland,  Fenes, 

Filliol.  Ralph  de  Filliol  was  one  of  the  benefactors  of  Battle 
Abbey.  The  name  signifies  "little  son"  or  "godson,"  but  whose 
godson  he  was  is  not  known. 

Fitzalan.  Fitzbrian,  etc.  As  these  names  are  patronymic,  and 
did  not  necessarily  pass  into  surnames,  we  may  pass  them  over. 

Folleville,  from  the  name  of  a  place  in  Picardy.  Probably 
Foley  and  Kitlly  come  from  that  name.  The  ancestor  of  Lord  Foley 
was  but  a  common  workman,  yet  he  may  have  been  descended 
from  the  Sieur  de  Folleville. 

F'ressel,  of  the  Scotti.sh  Frazer  family. 

Freyville. 

Frisson.  This  name  implies  no  more  than  that  a  Frisian  adven- 
turer shared  in  the  exploit  of  the  Conqueror.  From  it  comes  the 
name  Frize,  and  Frieze. 

Furneaux. 

Furnivel. 

Galofer.   (nomcsday)     Hence  Guliver. 

Gausy.    The  name  has  become  Gaze. 

Gaunt,  from  Ghent,  but  perhaps  a  misprint  for  Graunt. 

Gemoun. 

Giffard.  Three  brothers  of  this  name  are  entered  as  holding 
baronies  in  England  after  the  Conquest.  They  were  the  sons  of 
Osbern,  Baron  of  Rolbec. 

Glancourt. 

Gobaud. 

Gorges. 

Gowcr. 

Gilebot.  The  name  became  \Valbci>ffe,  and  ,«;t ill  more  recently 
Gilby. 

(iracy.  The  modern  form  of  the  name  is  possibly  Grace. 

Grandison. 

Gray.  Gray  or  Grey  was  a  descriptive  name,  and  we  cannot 
be  sure  that  all  (irevs  or  Gravs  belonged  to  the  descendants  of 
Architel  de  Grey, 

Graunt  «t  Grant,  from  Le  Grand.  They  may  be  traced  back 
in  NormaiHly  till  '>i<?.  but  such  ]tedigrecs  are  suspicious,  as  the  name 
is  dcscripiivf  of  height  of  stature,  and  was  not  a  surname.  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  Grant  in  D-miosday.  unless  that  of  Hugo  Grando 
de  Scoca,  an  nnder-tenant  in  Berkshire,  be  taken  as  one;  but  Grant 
do  Ivverwick  is  found  in  the  reign  of  TIcnry  I.  In  the  printed 
edition  of  I.eland  the  name  is  Gaunt. 

(irandyn. 

Grcsley.  The  name  has  assumed  the  form  of  Gredley  and 
Greely. 
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Orcnville. 

Greville, 

Gurdon, 

Gubbion.  The  name  has  become  Gibbon  and  Gubbins. 

Gurney. 

Hamelin.  a  personal  name,  and  not  a  surname.  Several  are 
med  in  Domesday.  In  Cornwall,  Hamelin  had  twenty  manors 
der  the  Earl  of  Mortaine.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  an- 
itor  of  the  Trelawney  family ;  but  the  name  Hamlyn  remains  in 
:von  and  Cornwall. 

Hansard. 

Harcourt. 

HareviUe. 

Hastings.  Robert  de  Venoix  was  the  first  Mareschal  or  Por- 
eve  of  Hastings.  He  came  from  Venoix,  near  Caen.  Robert  is 
med  in  Domesday  as  FitzRalph  and  de  Hastings  and  le  Mare- 
lal.  It  must  not  hastily  be  concluded  that  everyone  bearing  the 
me  of  Hastings  is  descended  from  Robert  de  Venoix;  many  a 
in  was  so  named  simply  because  a  native  of  that  place. 

Haward  or  Hayward.  as  Leland  has  it.  This  is  not  a  Norman- 
ench  name;  it  is  from  the  Norse  Havard.  and  has  the  same  origin 
Howard. 

Hauley.    (1408)     Possibly  the  origin  of  the  name  Holley. 

Hauteney. 

Hauteville. 

Hemour. 

Hercy. 

Heron.  Form  of  Heron  and  as  Heme. 

Heryce.    The  name  has  become  Hersee,  Herries. 

Howell.  A  possible  companion  <)f  Alan  the  Red.  Duke  of  Brit- 
y,  but  probably  the  same  as  the  family  of  LeTourneur,  near 
re. 

Hurell. 

Jardine  In  England  there  have  been  Gardens  from  the  end 
the  twelfth  cenlurv. 

Jay  or  Gai.  not  in  Domesday,  but  the  name  is  found  in  the  first 
f  of  the  twelfth  century,  probably  a  descriptive  appellation.  The 
idem  form  of  the  name  is  Gave  and  Jaye. 

Kanceis,  The.  name  has  continued  not  only  as  Chawncey.  but 
t>  as  Chance. 

Kyriel,  stands  for  Criol.  The  name  became  Creale  and  Crolc. 
rile  and  Kyrle. 

Lacy. 

I^sels.  in  Leland.  I.ascels. 

Latymer. 

La  Muile  in  Leland  is  none  other  than  Moals  or  Meules.    Raid- 
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win  de  Moels — from  Muclles,  near  Orbec,  arrondissement  of  Li- 
sieux,  had  estates  in  Devonshire  filling  eleven  columns  in  Domes- 
day. 

Levetot.  In  Leiand,  Levecote.  From  Levetot  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy.   Not  in  Domesday,  but  shortly  after. 

Liffard,  a  misreading  for  Oliffard. 

Liof  Et  Limers,  another  misreading  or  misprint.  Liof  was  a 
Saxon  who  held  under  Edward  the  Confessor, 

Lisours. 

Longchamp. 

Longespee.  A  mere  nickname;  possible  enough  an  interpolation 
for  the  bastard  son  of  Henry  11  and  the  fair  Rosamond. 

Longval  and  Longville,  perhaps  the  same,  a  branch  of  the  house 
of  Giffard,  barons  of  Longueville  and  Bolbec.  near  Dieppe.  The 
name  Longville  still  exists  in  England,  Leiand  gives  also  I^ng- 
villcrs. 

Loring,  for  Lorraine;  a  native  of  that  province.  The  name 
Love  ring  exists. 

Loveday. 

Lovell.  a  name,  "the  Wolfing."  given  to  Aseline  de  Breherval, 
who  became  Lord  of  Castle  Cary  in  England.  He  received  the  nick- 
name on  acount  of  his  furious  character. 

Louvain. 

Loverac. 

Lowney. 

I-ucy,  from  a  place  of  that  name  near  Rouen.  The  Lucys  per- 
formed the  office  of  Castle  Guard  at  Dover  for  seven  knight's-fees 
in  Kent,  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  The  name  remains  in  its  original 
form,  and  as  Luce,  a  yeoman  name  in  Devon. 

Lymesay,  from  a  place  of  that  name  of  the  Pays  de  Caux,  near 
Pasilly.    The  ancestor  of  the  I-indsays. 

^ialhe^me^  should  be  Monthermer.  An  interpolation.  The 
name  first  occurs  in  1296,  when  Ralph  de  Monthermer,  "a  plain  es- 
quire." made  a  love-match  with  Joan,  daughter  of  Edward  L 

Mainard,  an  under-tenant  in  E,s,sex  and  Lincolnshire,  but  the 
name  occurs  as  holding  in  Wilts.  Hants,  and  Norfolk,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  is  a  Teutonic  name,  Meginhard,  and 
he  has  no  right  to  appear  as  one  of  William's  assistants  at  Hastings, 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  a  traitor.    Now  Maynard. 

Maingun  is  a  misreading  fjir  Mayenne.  Now  Maine,  and 
Mayne. 

Maleburgh.    The  name  became  Maleburg  and  Malborough. 

Malelxmche.  a  nickname  for  a  ftiul-mouthed  fellow.  There  are 
plenty  of  the  kind  now.  but  not  descendants. 

Malebys.  ihc  name  became  Malby. 

Malet.  a  great  favorite  with  the  Conqueror,  who  appointed 
William  Malet  to  hold  his  newly-built  castle  in  York. 
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Malcake.  The  name  occurs  as  Maletoc  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen. 

Malmayne,  a  bad-hand :  a  nickname. 

Malville,  from  a  bartmy  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  William  de  Mal- 
avilla  appears  in  Domesday  as  holding  lands  in  Suffolk.  Hence  the 
Scottish  Melville. 

Mancel.  a  native  of  I.e  Mans.  Wace  mentions  a  contingent 
thence. 

Mandervile.  for  MagnavilJc.  from  a  place  near  Creuiily.  (ieof- 
frey,  Sire  de  Magnaville.  is  mentioned  by  Wace,  and  was  given  es- 
tates in  many  counties.    Hence  Manville  and  Mandeville. 

Mangysir,  for  Mont  Gissart. 

Manners,  properly  Myners.  from  Mesnieres.  near  Rouen. 

Mamy. 

Martin. 

Masey,  from  Macy.  near  Coustaces.  In  \06ft  Hugh  de  Mwci 
held  lands  in  Huntingdonshire  (Domesday),  and  Ham-i  de  Maoi 
nine  manors  of  Hugh  l.upus  in  Cheshire.  The  name  remains  as 
Massey. 

Maule.  Maulay,  de  Malo  l.acu. 

Maulclerk,  Maucovenant.  Maufe.  Maulovel.  Manrewarde  (for 
regarde),  Mautalent,  Mauvoisin,  are  all  nicknames — the  'bad  clerk,'  ■ 
the  bad  covenant,  bad  faith,  the  bad  yoinig  wolf,  the  evil  eye, 
bad  talent,  bad  neighbor— not  likely  to  be  passed  on  as  surnames. 
'De  Mauney'  is.  however,  not  bad  nose,  but  a  |ilace-name. 

Maudit  might  have  been  supi:  jsed  to  have  been  the  name  given 
to  one  excommunicated,  but  it  was  not  so:  it  was  from  a  place, 
Mauduit.  near  Nantes,  (icofifrey  Maudet  held  lands  in  Wiltshire. 
and  his  brother  William  also  in  Hampshire  ( Domesday  K  The  name 
has  been  shortened  into  Maude. 

Maulevrier  or  Malevrier,  from  a  place  near  Rouen, 

Menyle,  for  Menesvillc.  or  Mesnil.  near  Cirandmesnil,  in  the 
arrondissement  of  Lisieux.  Hugh  de  (irand-Mesnil  fought  bravely 
at  Hastings,  says  Wace.  He  "was  that  day  in  great  peril :  his  horse 
ran  away  with  him  so  thai  he  was  near  falling,  for  in  leaping  over 
a  bank  the  bridle-rein  broke,  and  tbc  horse  i)iun;'ed  forward.  The 
English,  seeing  him,  ran  to  meet  liim  with  their  axes  raised,  but 
the  horse  took  fright,  and.  turning  quickly  mund.  brought  him  safe 
back  again."  He  was  created  Count  of  l.ciceslcrshire  ami  Hamp- 
shire.    The  name  remains  as  Meyncll. 

Merkingfel. 

Mowbray,  from  the  Castle  of  Ib.lbrai,  near  St.  I.o,  in  the  Co- 
tentin.  Three  of  the  family  were  in  the  Cmqueror's  train.  Robert, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  the  son  of  one  of  these;  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  by  William  Rufns.  where  he  lingered  for 
thirty-four  years,  and  his  newly-wedded  wife,  Maud  de  r.Aigle,  was 
married  to  Nigel  de  Albini ;  and  Nigel's  eldest  s<in,  Roger,  bv  King 
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p^andsoiis  were  punr  Christians,  if  Christians  at  all,  so  that  the 
name  of  Pagan  adhered  to  the  familv.  It  still  remains  as  Pavne 
and  Pennell. 

Paifrer.     Paiteny.     I'avilly.     Pavilion. 

Peche,  This  nickname  of  a  "man  of  sin"  occurs  in  Domesday, 
William  Pecatiim  was  an  under-tenant  in  Norfolk,  Sufifolk,  and 
Essex.  The  name  may  have  been  altered  to  Beach  and  Beachy.  It 
has  also  been  fuund  as  Peach  and  Peachy. 

Percy,  from  Perci.  a  fief  near  Villedieu  near  Caen.  Wilham  de 
Perci  was  a  tenant  oi  the  Duke  of  Normandy.  He  and  Serlo  de 
Perci  came  over  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  but  neither  of  them 
is  mentioned  as  having  been  present  at  Hastings. 

Perechay.  Ralph  de  Perechaie  is  named  as  a  tenant-in-chief  in 
Berkshire  (Domesday). 

Perot,  for  Pierrot,  Peterkin.  Peret  the  Forrester  occurs  in 
Domesday  as  a  Hampshire  haron,  but  nothing  can  be  concluded 
from  this.  Sir  John  Perrott,  deputy-governor  of  Ireland,  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Henry  \'III.  He  got  into  trouble  with  Eliz- 
abeth, whom  he  treated  with  impertinence.  The  name  ^til!  exists. 
It  is  that  of  the  well-kn<)wn  family  of  guides  of  Dartmoor,  living  at 
Chagford. 

Perrers,  from  Periers,  near  Evreux.  Not  in  Domesday,  but  the 
name  found  in  1156.  Alice  Perrers  of  this  family  was  mistress  of, 
and  then  wife  to,  Edward  III.  She  afterwards  married  Lord  Wind- 
sor. Another  family  of  entirely  different  origin,  derived  from 
Periers  in  Brittany,  is  now  represented  by  Perry  in  Devonshire, 
It  was  seated  in  Devon  in  1307.     Now  a  worthy  yeoman  family. 

Peresis  is  probably  a  mistake  for  Praeres.  or  Praers  now 
Preaux.  There  was  a  barony  of  the  name  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Rouen.  Probably  sume  Priors  and  Pryors  <lerive  hence,  and  not 
from  a  Prior  who  abandoned  his  vocation, 

Peverell.     Picard. 

Pierrepont,  from  a  place  (if  that  name  near  St.  Savcur.  in  the 
Cotentin.  Three  brothers  of  that  name  occur  as  under-tenants  in 
Domesdav. 

Pinkiiey.     Placy,      Playcc  or  Du  I'laiz. 

Plunket,  from  I'louqucnet,  near  Renncs,  X(it  in  Domesday, 
but  cx-i-urs  in  1I5S. 

Power,  from  Poller  in  Hrittany,  a  cnunty  of  which  Carhaix  was 
capital ;  properly  Poucaer.  I'ou  is  the  Latin  Pagus.  A  branch  set- 
tled in  Devon  in  106f>  with  .Mured  de  .\Iaycnne. 

Poin/.  or  De  Pons,  the  ancestor  of  the  Cliffords;  from  Pons,  in 
the  Saintongf.  Pirns  had  four  sons  who  went  to  England,  of  whom 
Drogo  FitzPonee  and  Walter  FitzPonce  held  important  baronies 
(Dimicsday)  The  younger  brothers  were  ancestors  of  the  Veseys 
and  Rurgbs.     The  name  is  still  to  be  found  as  Bounce  and  Bunce. 

Punchard'in,     Pugoys,     Puterol.      Pygot  or  Piggot,      Quemi. 
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Mortivaux  or  Mortival. 

Morville,  from  a  castle  of  that  name  in  the  Cotentin.  The  first 
named  is  Hugh  de  Morville,  the  founder  of  the  English  house  in 
n?8.  He  was  one  of  the  four  knights  who  went  from  Normandy 
to  slay  Thomas  a  Bccket.  The  family  obtained  a  high  position  in 
the  North.  It  became  of  great  account  in  Scotland.  This  is  cer- 
tainly an  interpolation.     The  name  in  Scotland  became  Marvell. 

Mouncy,  from  Monchy.  near  Arras.  Moyne,  in  Leland's  copy 
Maouin  (i.  e..  Monk).     Movet.  Maufe.     Musard.     Muse. 

Musset.  a  name  from  the  bagpipes  the  man  played.  Leiand 
gives  Muschet.  Not  mentioned  in  Domesday.  I'rnbably  only  the 
piper  that  played  before  William.     The  name  remains. 

Musteys,  for  Moutiers.     The  name  remains  as  Musters. 

Musegros,  from  Mucegros.  near  Ecouen,  was  a  tenant-in-chief 
in  Herefordshire  (I^omesday).  The  ancestor  of  the  Musgraves, 
Musgroves. 

Myriel  does  not  occur  till  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
name  is  probably  an  interpolation.     Now  Murrell. 

N'airmere.     Neners.     Nereville. 

Neville,  from  Neuville-sur-Touque.  The  first  who  came  to 
England  was  Gilbert  de  Nevill.  but  he  is  not  named  in  Domesday. 
The  family  was  early  estated  in  Lincoln,  but  by  marriage  with  an 
heiress  moved  into  the  North.  This  line  died  out  sans  male  issue, 
and  the  lands  of  the  heiress  passed  to  a  Saxon  husband,  and  with 
the  lands  the  Norman  name  was  assumed. 

Newbet  or  Nerbet.  The  same  occurs  first  in  Gloucestershire, 
where  William  de  Nerbcrt  in  116.=^  held  four  knight's-fees  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester.     The  name  has  become  Newbert. 

Newburgh,  from  Neufbourg  in  Normandy,  Henrv  de  New- 
burgh  i)btained  the  earldom  of  \\'arwick,  his  brother  Robert  that  of 
Leicester.     The  name  became  Newburrow. 

N'ewmarch.  from  the  castle  of  Neumarchc  in  Normandy.  Ber- 
nard Newmarch  was  one  nf  the  Conqueror's  cnmpanions-at-arms, 
and  obtained  as  his  share  of  the  spoil  a  Welsh  ])rincii)ality  won  by 
his  own  good  sword. 

Novers,  for  Noyers.  William  de  \otcrs,  or  Nuers.  was  an 
under-tenant  in  Norfolk  (Domesday),  where  he  had  the  cusiodv  of 
thirtv-three  of  the  Conqueror's  manors. 

Olifard.  not  heard  of  before  ILK),  when  two.  Hugh  and  Wil- 
liam, occur  in  Hampshire  and  Northamptonshire.  It  appears  in 
Scotland  under  David  1.  \\(t?.  The  name  there  becomes  Oliphant. 
fossibly  Lifford  derives  from  (Jlifard. 

r>natulle  is  probably  a  misreading  of  ( )sseville. 

I'aganel  or  Painell,  a  great  baronial  family  in  Normandy.  The 
name  was  probably  given  to  the  'iriginal  Norman  founder  of  the 
family.  wh<)  came  over  wilh  Koll.i  and  obstinately  refused  to  be 
baptized.      So  he  was  called  the  I'agan.  and  possibly  his  sons  and 
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Pont  I'Eveque.  "This  Norman  village  has  bestowed  its  name  upon 
a  Scottish  family,  an  English  town,  an  Irish  county,  a  Cambridge 
college,  a  royal  dukedom,  and  a  Kinfj-at-Arms"  (L.  Taylor).  The 
Sieur  de  St.  Clair  is  named  by  Wace  as  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 
This  was  Richard  de  St.  Clair,  who  had  lands  in  Suffolk  (Domes- 
day). His  brother  Britel  held  lands  in  Somerset  (ibid.).  Now 
Sinclere  or  Sinclair. 

Salawyn.  Joceus  le  Flaniangh — i.  e..  the  Fleming — came  to 
England  with  the  Conqueror,  and  held  a  third  part  of  the  knight's- 
fee  in  Cukeiiey,  N'ottinghamshire,  and  two  plough-lands  of  the  king 
by  the  service  of  shoeing  the  king's  palfrey:  in  fact,  he  was  a  far- 
rier. His  brother.  Ralph  le  Silvan  of  Woodh()use.  was  ancestor  of 
the  Silvans  or  Salvins  of  W'oodhouse,  They  took  the  name  from 
the  fact  of  living  in  Sherwood  Forest.  The  name  remains  as  Salvin 
and  Salvyn. 

Sanford.  (lerard  de  Tornai — i.  c.  Tournay — held  Sandford  in 
Shropshire,  under  Earl  Roger,  and  the  family  took  the  name  from 
the  place. 

Sauvay.  Sannzaver  or  Sans-Avoir.  Sanspeur  or  Saunspour. 
Sageville. 

Saye,  mentioned  by  Wace.  Fnmi  Say.  nine  miles  to  the  west 
of  F^ximes,  the  chief  place  of  the  viscounty  of  Roger  Je  Montgomery- 
in  Xormandy.     Picot  de  Say  is  named  in  Domesday. 

Sesse.  Sengryn  or  Seguin.  Solcrs.  Someroy.  Sorell.  Suylly. 
Soules.     Sovereny.     Surdeval.     Takcl  or  Tachel. 

St.  John,  from  St.  Jean-le-Thomas.  near  .Avranches.  The  men 
of  St.  Johan  are  spoken  of  at  Hastings  by  Wace,  Not  named  in 
Domesday,  but  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  John  de  St.  John 
was  one  of  the  twelve  knights  that  invaded  (ilamorgan  along  with 
Robert  FitzHamon.     The  name  riniains. 

St.  Jury.  n()t  identified. 

St.  I.eger.  from  a  place  of  that  name  near  Avranches.  Robert 
de  St.  I.eger  was  estated  in  Sussex  (  Domesday  |. 

St.  I.co  or  St.  Lo.  fmni  a  place  near  Gmstaces:  a  barony. 
Simon  de  St.  Laud  had  grants  at  the  Conquest. 

St.  Martin,  not  in  Domesday,  but  Roger  de  St.  Martin  was  I^rd 
of  Hami)ton.  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Ilcnry  1. 

St.  Maur.  from  a  ]>laie  of  that  name  near  .\vranches.  Wido  de 
St.  Maur  came  to  Fnglatul  in  IO(/i,  but  died  before  Domesdav  was 
compiled.  His  son.  William  FitzWido,  held  a  barony  in  Somerset 
The  name  became  Seamore  and  Seymour. 

St.  Omer,  in  I.eland's  list  St,  Tbonier.  .\  branch  of  the  house 
'•1  the  Barnnscif  Hctbnne.  N^t  in  Dmiesdav,  but  William,  castellan 
of  St.  Omer,  is  meiitioned  in  the  rcigii  i.f  Henry  1.  The  name  is 
fonnd  ncivv  as  Stonier. 

St.  I'hilibcrl.     St.  (Juintin.     St.  Tes,  for  Saintes. 

Talbot.     William  Tallx-t  came  to  England  in   lOfifi,  and  had 
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two  sons.  Richard  and  (iodfrey.  who  are  mentioned  as  under-tenants 
in  Essex  and  Bedfordshire  (I)()niesday).     A  nickname. 

Tally  perhaps  stands  for  Tilly.  From  the  castle  and  barony 
of  Tilly,  near  Caen.  Ralph  de  Tilly  held  lands  in  Devon  (Domes- 
day).   The  name  of  Tilly  remains,  but  it  also  signified  a  laborer. 

Tany.  from  Tani  in  Normandy. 

Tay  and  Thays  are  probably  the  same.  Derived  from  a  certain 
Baldric  Teutoniciis.  He  was  called  later  De  Tyas.  and  was  seated 
in  Yorkshire.  Essex,  and  many  other  counties.  The  motto  of  the 
family  was  Tays  en  temps  (know  when  to  hold  your  tcingue). 
Robert  Tay,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Wars  of  the  Riises,  had  a 
variant  of  this :    "Not  to  be  handed  for  talking." 

Tarteray.     Thorny.     Tibol. 

Tingey,  not  to  be  identified  (meaning,  "a  judge"). 

Tinel.  Thurstan  Tinel  and  his  wife  appear  in  Domesday  as 
under-tenants  in  Kent. 

Tipjtot.  from  Thiboutot.  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  The  name  does 
not  occur  in  England  till  116.^.     It  got  corrupted  ti>  Tiptoft. 

Tisoun.     ToOrys.     Tregoz. 

Tracy.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Tracy  is  intended  in  the  entry 
in  Leland.  He  gives  "Graunson  et  Tracey,"  and.  in  accordance 
with  the  system  adopted  in  the  roll,  the  name  should  be  (iracy. 
The  Sirede  Traci  was.  however,  according  to  Wace,  in  the  Haltle 
of  Hastings.  The  family  di)es  not  appear  tc)  have  been  of  much 
importance  in  England  before  the  time  of  .Stephen,  who  bestowed 
upon  Henry  de  Tracy  the  Honor  of  Barnstaple.  William  de  Tracv. 
tme  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  had  extensive  estates  in 
Devonshire  and  Gloucestershire. 

Traville.     TreviUe.     Trussell.     St.  Cl.iyes. 

Turley,  for  Tortai  or  Thorley,  Not  named  before  1272.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Thorleys  of  the  Middle  -Vires  were  one 
quarter  as  well  known  in  England  as  is  the  name  of  Thorley  now 
f(jr  providing  "food  for  cattle." 

Tuchct,  from  Ni>tre  Dame  de  Touchet,  near  Mortainc  in  Nor- 
mandy. 

Tyrell.  printed  in  Leiand  "Tyriet."  but  certainly  a  mistake  foi 
"Tyreil."  Fulk.  Sieru  de  flucrnaville  and  Dean  of  Evreux.  married 
a  lady  named  Oneida,  and  had  by  her  two  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest — Walter — assumed  the  name  of  Tyrell.  lie  is  entered  in 
Domesday  as  Walter  Tirelde,  tenant  of  Richard  Kit/.t  lilbert.  Lord 
of  Clare,  of  whom  he  held  I.angdim  in  Sussex. 

Umfraville.  from  .Amfrcvillc.  near  l-'vreux.  Robert  L'nifra- 
ville,  with  the  Beard.  I-ord  of  Tour  and  \ian  in  Xorniandy.  had  a 
grant  from  the  Conqueror  of  the  barony  of  I'rndboc  and  the  lord- 
ship of  Redesdale.     The  name  still  exists. 

_  Valence,  from  a  place  of  that  name  in  Normandy. 
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V'allonis.  for  \'ali)gnes,  in  the  Cotcntiii. 

\'avasour.  A  vavasour  is  a  vassal  of  a  vassal,  or  the  holdtr 
under  a  mesne-lord.  But  the  baronial  Vavasours  were  descended 
from  Sir  Mauper  de  X'avasour,  [jorter  to  William  the  Conqueror. 
He  is  not  to  be  found  in  Domesday,  but  his  grandson  was  a  land- 
owner in  Yorkshire. 

\'aville.  properly  \Aiville  or  Guidcville,  held  in  Normandy  un- 
der the  Toenis. 

\'enables.  from  a  jilace  between  St.  Pierre  and  Vernon  on  the 
Seine.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  \'eneurs.  or  Hereditan'  Huntsmen, 
of  the  Norman  dukes.  Gilbert  de  Venables.  or  Venator,  was  one 
of  the  Palatine  harons  in  Cheshire  under  Hugh  Lupus. 

Venour.  also  a  huntsman.  The  Grosvenour,  or  head-huntsman, 
was  the  ancestor  of  the  Grosvenor  family.  There  were  seven  Vena- 
tores  mentioned  in  Domesday,  some  bearing  Saxon  names;  hut  the 
ancestor  of  the  (irosvenors  was  Ralph  \'^enator.  one  of  the  attendant 
barons  on  Hugh  Lupus,  who  held  Staplefofd  under  the  earl. 

A'erbois.     Verders.     \"erdon.     \''ere. 

Vernon,  from  \'ernon  in  the  arroiidissemcnt  of  Evreux.  Richard 
and  Walter  appear  in  Doniesday.  Richard  was  one  of  the  barons 
of  the  palatinate  of  Hugh  Lupus  in  Cheshire,  and  had  a  castle  at 
Shipbrook  on  the  Wever. 

\'esey.  \'eyland.  \'illain.  Vinon.  \'iiM>nt.  Vausteneys  or 
Gastinays.     W'ace.     Wacelay.     'W'alangay. 

\\aloys.  variously  s]»ell  Lc  Wallcys.  Wallais,  and  Latinized 
Wallonis.  means  'the  Wcl.ihman";  now  Walsh  and  Welsh,  also 
Wallace. 

Waniorville.  tor  Wannerville.     Warde. 

Warenne.  William  de  Warenne,  or  de  (iarenne,  fought  at  Hast- 
ings, and  tew  of  the  duke's  followers  were  as  munificently  dealt 
with.  He  held  the  great  baronies  itf  Castle  Aire  in  Norfolk.  Lewes 
in  Sussex,  and  Coningsbur;;h  in  Vorkshirc.  The  last  Earl  Warren 
had  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife  lived  in  open  concubinage  with 
Maud  de  Xcrct.()rt.  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who  bore  his  arms  and 
was  knighted,  and  inherited  through  his  wife  the  Cheshire  barony 
of  Stockport,  and  Iheir  descendants  remained  in  the  county  for  four- 
teen generations.  It  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  all  Warrens 
are  descendants  of  William  de  Warenne.  Most,  doubtless,  derive 
their  name  from  some  warren,  of  which  the  ancestor  was  warrcner. 

\\'arley.     Watervillc.     'Wauncy. 

Wcmerlay.  not  traced,  but  ]>robably  the  English  Wamerslt}' 
and  Walmslcy;  an  interixilation. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  event  connected  with  English  sur- 
names was  the  Conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans.  The  Battle 
of  Hastings  was  fought  in  1066.  and  William  the  Conqueror  then 
took  possession  of  Great  Britain,  although  it  was  centuries  before 
Scotland  and  Wales  finally  accepted  the  rule  of  the  English  court; 
but  William  the  Conqueror  settled  his  nobles  in  every  shire,  forcibly 
seizing  all  of  the  lands  and  manors  with  everything  appertaining 
thereto,  and  presenting  these  to  his  officers  and  favorites.  He  came 
over  surrounded  by  an  army  of  reckless  adventurers,  wlio  were, 
many  of  them,  petty  nobles  in  their  own  small  kingdoms,  induced 
by  the  prospect  of  rich  treasures  and  unlimited  powers  in  case  Wil- 
liam succeeded  in  his  designs.  He  did  succeed,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  far-reaching.  England  then  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  combined  and  somewhat  related  people  of  Scandinavian  and 
Dutch  races  which  had  gone  over  froni  Schleswig  and  Jutland,  all 
belonging  to  the  Teutonic  family.  The  Normans,  who  were  also 
originally  Norsemen,  had  imbibed  much  of  the  Latin  culture,  which 
had  become  diffused  through  the  French  people  after  Charlemagne's 
time.  They  also  had  civilizing  habits  and  customs  which  were  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  rude  and  barbarous  lives  of  the  English 
Anglo-Saxons. 

We  quote  from  R.  Sims: 

"William  the  Conqueror  divided  such  parts  of  England  as  did 
not  belong  to  the  church,  and  were  not  reserved  for  himself,  into 
700  baronies  or  great  fiefs,  which  he  bestowed  on  his  particular 
friends,  and  those  whohad  signalized  themselves  in  his  service; 
these  baronies  were  subdivided  into  60,21.^  knights'  fees.  No  Eng- 
lishman had  any  of  the  first,  and  few  only  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  any  of  the  latter.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  states  that  several 
generations  elapsed  after  the  Conquest  bcf'ire  one  family  of  Saxon 
pedigree  was  raised  to  any  considerable  honors,  or  could  so  much 
as  obtain  the  rank  of  a  baron  of  the  realm.  .\t  present  there  are 
few  English  families  who  pretend  to  higher  antiquity  than  the  Nor- 
man invasion;' and  it  is  probable  that  not  many  of  these  can  au- 
thenticate their  pretensions. 

"Among  all  the  noble  Scotch  families,  the  house  of  Marre  seems 
to  be  that  which  can  at  once  carry  its  ntJnIity  to  the  remotest 
period,  and  authenticate  it  by  the  best  evidence. 

"The  only  case  (if  any)  at  the  present  day,  in  which  legal  proof 
of  a  genealogy,  for  700  years  and  upwards,  can  by  possibility  be 
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necessary,  is  in  the  instance  of  some  claimant  to  a  barony  or  earl- 
dnm  b_v  tenure — the  very  existence  of  which  sjiecies  of  title  is  now 
fi^enerally  denied.  Tu  the  descent  of  property,  however.  Domesday 
is  more  vahialile.  The  proof  of  ancient  demesne  still  rests  with 
Domesday  Survey;  its  evidence  is  also  appealed  to.  in  our  court.* 
of  law,  in  proving  the  antiquity  of  wills,  and  in  setting  up  prescrip- 
tions in  win  decimando;  and  it  is  frequently  the  only  evidence 
which  can  be  adduced  of  the  discharge  of  abhev  lands  from  tithes, 
and  places  from  toll. 

"But  though  the  legal  utility  of  Domesday,  as  confined  to  pedi- 
grees, is  small,  the  antiquary,  as  well  as  the  family  or  national  his- 
torian, will  find  much  assistance  and  gratification  in  consulting  a 
reconi  containing  the  name  and  title  oi  every  person  of  importance 
in  this  kingdom  nearly  eight  centuries  back:  the  situation,  nature, 
and  extent  of  all  their  estates,  and  in  some  instances  the  names  of 
their  fathers,  wives,  and  children,  .\imost  every  page  of  Dugdale's 
Baronage  may  be  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this, 
census  to  the  genealogist. 

"The  authority  <jf  this  biiok  is  never  permitted  to  be  called  in 
questitin — there  is  no  appeal  from  it :  hence  s()me  suppose  its  name: 
others  from  its  place  of  ]>rcservation.  the  Chapter  House  of  the 
church  (Domus  Dei)  at  Westminster.  Tn  questions  relative  to 
tenure,  the  Omqueror  himself  often  submitted  to  it;  and  for  a  loni; 
time  after,  none  were  permitted  to  make  claim  or  title  to  lands  be- 
yond theC..n<|Uest. 

■Domesday  Book  consists  of  t\v<)  volumes,  written  in  Latin,  on 
parchment,  and  is  now  in  e.xcellent  preservation.  An  abridgment. 
in  one  volume — a  verv  beauliful  manuscript,  apparently  compiled 
early  in  the  roi^n  of  [-"dwanl  I — is  in  the  same  custodj-." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Williau)  f"und  himself  obliged  to  adopt 
measures  which  would  fasten  the  holdings  he  had  bestowed,  firmly. 
to  his  favorites  and  to  their  children  after  them.  The  simple  cus- 
toms of  the  Saxiins  ba<l  ]KTmitted  them  to  hold  their  property  with- 
out nmcb  ])rocess  .if  law.  Might  was  right,  and  deeds  of  land  were 
practically  unknown. 

The  shrewil  Xiirman  king  hit  ui»on  an  excellent  plan  to  accom- 
p!i>h  his  ])ur]i.  isc.  I  If  sent  a  group  of  roval  heralds  or  super-clerks 
nut  into  every  shire  of  the  kingdom,  with  p.nver  to  call  every  land 
iiwticr  and  property  bolder  into  the  court,  and  there  give  an  account 
r.i  every  foot  of  land  which  be  claimed,  besiile  naming  every  bit  of 
proi)crt'y  down  in  the  last  pig  and  barrow.  The  lord  of  the'  manor 
necessarily  named  liimself  as  owner-in-cliief  of  all  of  his  demesne. 
luu  his  tenants  ami  under-tenants  were  also  obliged  to  appear  and 
reciinnt  ilu-ir  nwn  bol. lings  in  tenure  with  all  of  the  appurtenances 
and  i.ro|.ertie>.  even  <lnwn  to  llic  poorest  c.tter  of  the  village.  The 
name  mI  each  pr.iiiertv  b.ildci-  was  rcconled,  with  the  amounts  foV- 
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lowing,  owned  by  each  individual.  Two  ])ur])oses  were  served  by 
this  census  of  survey.  William  thus  learned  how  many  fiRhting 
men  he  had  in  the  kingdom,  including  his  N'orman  nobles  and 
friends;  and  all  of  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  common 
j>eople  were  now  dispossessed  of  their  lands  and  ijniperty.  and  made 
the  hewers  of  w<>oa  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  nobles.  The  sec- 
i>nd  purpose  acquainted  William  with  the  amount  of  taxable  prop- 
erty in  his  newly  acquired  kingdom.  The  results  of  this  survey, 
that  is,  all  these  names,  so-called,  were  carefully  copied  in  a  book 
after  they  had  been  brought  to  William,  and  this  manuscript  book 
was  carefully  bound  in  leather  and  deposited  in  the  royal  archives. 
Domesday  Book  was  originally  ])reserved  at  Winchester  in  the 
royat  treasury.  A\'hen  the  treasury  was  removed  to  Westminster 
Abbev,  probablv  under  Henrv  the  Second,  the  Book  went  with  it. 
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London,  where  it 
ords  Museum  Hall.  In 
1869,  it  received  a  modern  binding.  The  ancient  Domesday  Chest. 
which  is  elaborately  carved  and  was  so  large  that  it  suggests  the 
fact  that  other  records  were  kejit  there,  is  also  in  the  Royal  Mu- 
seum. There  have  been  several  Imoks  published  giving  the  ccm- 
tents  of  Domesday,  and  an  index  was  published  in  1816.      The  Book 
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itself  is  not  large — no  larger  than  the  family  Bible,  and  not  so  largv 
as  some— but  the  writing  on  the  leaves  is  exceedingly  fine  and  deli- 
cate, and  very  much  crowded  together. 

The  value  of  this  Book  to  the  genealogist  is  without  price,  for 
here  is  found  practically  all  ()f  the  heads  of  families  living  in  Eng- 
land in  the  twelfth  century.  F.veryone  who  begins  a  search  for 
English  genealogy  comes  naturally,  and  without  fail,  to  this  Domes- 
day Book  as  the  fountain-head  of  his  surname  history.  We  gfive  in 
this  chapter  a  list  of  the  names  found  there,  which  are  familiar  to 
iiur  Utah  readers  and  students.  The  following  description  of  the 
Book  by  George  Minns  is  enlightening: 

A  Frenchman,  a  Briton,  a  Dane  and  a  Saxon,  make  an  English- 
man.—"History  of  Foreign  Refugees." — Rum. 

The  number  of  persons  at  the  present  day  must  he  few  indeed, 
who — if  they  know  anything  at  all  about  history — have  not  heard 
of  I.Xmiesday  Book:  that  William  the  Conqueror  was  in  some  way 
responsible  for  its  production,  and  that  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  one  of  the  most  prized  of  all  our  ancient  records:  but  of  its 
contents,  its  object,  its  utility,  I  presume  very  little  is  known  by  the 
many:  indeed,  until  comparatively  recent  times,  no  one  had  taken 
the  task  in  hand  to  study  the  whole  of  its  pages  seriously;  even  the 
scribes  of  600  years  ago.  we  are  told,  failed  to  copy  it  accurate!;, 
when  it  was  necessary  Ut  refer  to  it  in  the  courts  of  law.  ' 

This  may  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for,  at  the  outset,  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  text :  which,  for  the  most  part  is  written  in  an 
archaic  hand  in  contracted  Latin  forms,  and  abounds  in  many  un-. 
familiar  names,  both  of  places  and  things,  expressed  in  terms 
peculiar  to  that  remote  period  of  time.  There  is  also  a  certain 
amount  of  Saxon  interspersed. 

.Ml  this  is  uninviting,  certainly  to  those  who  are  inexperienced 
ill  ileci])bering  ancient  documents,  to  make  an  attempt  to  unravel 
the  meaning  of  s<i  many  mysterious  looking  characters,  in  a  MSS. 
extending  over  several  hundreds  of  pages  of  folio;  but  the  initiated 
- — the  aniifjuarian  iiiid  historian,  are  not  slow  to  consult  it  tor  in- 
formation it  would  probably  be  in  vain  to  seek  f<)r  elsewhere,  Witii 
all  its  dirticultics.  it  need  ni>t  cause  us  to  remain  wholly  uninformed  ' 
of  what  it  consists,  fur  there  arc  several  printed  works  on  the  sub- 
ject, by  various  u:riters,  fr-mi  which  entertaining  and  instructive 
matter  can  be  drawn :  moreover,  we  can  now  obtain  fac-stmili  in 
ninco-pliotography  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  single  county,  deciphered. 
and  to  some  cxicni  translated,  if  we  desire  to  study  it  at  home. 
They  are  somcwbai  exi)cnsive  U>  purchase ;  and  the  usual  experience 
of  readers  is.  after  devoting  years  of  stuily  to  its  pages,  that  they 
have  only  gained  just  a  bare  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  this  WOB- 
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derful  Book,  which.  Professor  Freeman  says,  "has  a  fascination 
which  cannot  be  put  into  words." 

Some  are  of  opinion  thai  analyses  of  the  work  would-  be  more 
profitable  for  the  reader  to  study  than  the  bare  text  alone.  Others 
believe  that  Domesday  is  its  own  interpreter,  and  that  dictionaries 
and  glossaries  perplex,  and  are  apt  to  mislead  the  student. 

I  have  said  Book:  it  is  rather  Books!  for  the  wealth  <>f  informa- 
ti^in  it  embodies  is  not  confined  to  one  v()lurae  alone. 

Assuming  then,  that  these  are  not  accessible  to  my  readers,  I 
will  endeavor  to  enlighten  them,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  of  its  history 
and  contents,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work. 
More  than  this  must  not  be  expected,  for  it  is  not  possible,  without 
extending  far  beyond  reasonable  limits,  to  give  in  this  article  more 
than  a  faint  outline  of  the  great  Domesday  Book  as  a  whole.  To 
enumerate  or  to  treat  of  all  its  various  points  in  detail,  or  venture 
into  theories  about  them,  is  not  my  purpose.  The  best  of  our  com- 
mentators do  not  altogether  agree  in  respect  of  these. 

The  Great  Survey — the  collecting  of  data  for  a  statistical  report 
■  of  the  country,  which  was  ultimately  destined  to  form  the  subject 
matter  of  Domesday  Book — was  made  by  (»rder  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign.  The  actual  date  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  some  say  1086,  others  place  it  earlier.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  original  returns  of  the  Survey  could  not 
have  been,  methodized,  and  entered  immediately  into  the  Book  itself; 
that  was  probably  not  done  until  sometime  later  than  the  date 
usually  assigned. 

Many  are  of  opinion  that  Dt)mesday  Book  was  actually  com- 
pleted in  1086,  and  must  have  taken  several  years  to  accomplish. 
If  1086  is  the  true  date  of  the  Survey,  it  is  doubtful  if  William  ever 
saw  more  than  the  loose  sheets  or  rolls  on  which  the  returns  of  the 
enumerators  were  written;  as  he  is  said  to  have  gone  abroad  in 
that  same  year,  where  he  died  some  twelve  months  later,  oii  the  yth 
of  September,  1087. 

The  first  volume  of  the  great  Domesday  Book  contains  the 
census  of  some  thirty  or  more  counties.  The  second,  and  larger 
volume,  relates  to  Essex.  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  only.  For  some 
reason,  the  most  northerly  counties  were  omitted.  .Some  think  it 
was  because  of  their  wild  and  uncultivated  state,  others  because 
they  had  been  completely  devastated  by  the  Conqueror's  army,  and 
yet  others  there  are  who  repudiate  bntli  of  these  ideas. 

Another  volume,  having  three  versions,  is  called  the  "Inquisito 
Eliensis;"  it  deals  with  six  of  the  eastern  counties  behmging  to  the 
monastery  of  Ely.  Fuller  particulars  are  given  in  this  volume,  in 
some  instances,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Domesday  itself.  But  the 
counties  of  Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  in  the  "l.  E."  tally  with  the 
second  volume  of  Domesday.     The  three  oilier  eastern   counties, 
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and  the  contents  of  arutther  vdIuiiic  devoted  to  Cambridgeshire  alone 
— the  "Inquisitio  Coniitatus  Cantabriensis" — arc  thought  to  have 
been  copied  from  Ihe  original  returns  in  their  entirety.  In  the  lat- 
ter volume  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  to  be  observed  in  its 
general  arrangement  when  compared  with  Domesday.  So  much  so, 
that  one  writer  suggests  the  possibility  of  an  intermediate  volume, 
from  which  both  it  and  the  Ely  volumes  were  transcribed.  As 
part  of  the  original  returns  were  lust,  and  others  possibly  destroyed  ' 
as  being  of  no  further  use  after  tliey  had  been  copied,  it  is  dit>icult 
to  determine  this.  Mr.  J.  H.  Round  declares  the  "I.  C.  t."  to  be 
the  true  Key  to  the  Domesday  Survey. 

There  are  also  the  Exeter  and  the  Wiltshire  Domesday  Books, 
and  Domesday  Books  of  a  later  date,  as  the  Bolden  Book,  which 
contains  the  returns  for  Durham,  dated  1183. 

Each  of  the  Books  has  been  found  to  contain  omissions,  errors, 
and  double  entries.  It  is  theref<)re  necessary  for  the  student  to 
compare  the  volumes  together,  and  by  endeavoring  to  discern  the 
original  text,  obtain  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  its  varying 
parts,  and  additional  light  on  obscure  passages.  And  to  enable  him 
to  fathom  the  depths  of  Domesday  still  more  completely,  to  find 
the  nature  of  the  Record  and  the  knowledge  of  what  its  many 
obsolete  words  and  expressions  really  meant ;  to  comprehend  its 
value,  its  theoretical  and  practical  uses,  it  is  also  necessary  to  search 
c<mtemporary  and  somewhat  later  records,  as  they  help  tit  simplify 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  very  great  task  to  arrive  at  as  just  citn- 
clusions.  Referring  to  the  errors  and  omissions.  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
-says.  "The  greatness  of  the  design  might  itself  be  expected  to  occa- 
sion some  omissicms."  And  the  Rev.  ICyton.  "The  scribes  had  to 
perform  a  task  not  only  oi  manual  labor  and  imitative  accuracy, 
but  a  task  requiring  intellect — intellect  clear,  well-balanceil.  and 
trained  withal." 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe  what  the  great  precursor 
of  Domesday — the  Saxion  Chronicle— has  to  say  about.it.  The 
translation  of  the  extract  is  bv  Mr.  Benjamin  Thorp.  A.  U.  mixxxv 
(1085):  "In  this, year  men  declared,  and  f.ir.snoth  said,  that  Cnut. 
king  of  Denmark,  son  of  King  Sveiii.  was  IjhuihI  hitherwards.  and 
would  win  this  land  with  the  aid  of  Robert.  Count  of  Flanders,  be- 
cause Cnut  had  Robert's  daughter  t.i  wife.  When  William.  Ku>;_ 
of  England,  who  was  then  in  Normandy — because  he  owned  b..tb 
England  and  Normandy— was  ai>iirised  of  this,  he  went  into  Eng- 
land with  so  large  an  army  of  horsemen  and  foot,  from  France  ami 
from  Brittany,  as  never  before  had  sought  this  land,  so  that  men 
wondered  how  this  land  could  feed  all  that  arniy.  But  the  king 
caused  the  army  to  be  distributed  through  all  this  land,  among  his 
vassals,  and  they  fed  the  army,  each  according  lo  the  measure  of  his 
land.     And  men  had  great  affliction  this  yc;ir:  and  the  king  caused 
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the  land  about  the  sea  to  be  laid  waste,  sn  that  if  his  foes  should 
land,  they  might  not  have  whereon  they  mijjht  so  readily  seize. 
But  when  the  king  was  informed  in  sooth  that  his  foes  were  hin- 
dered, and  could  not  further  their  expedition,  he  let  some  of  his 
army  go  to  their  own  land:  and  some  he  held  in  this  land  over  the 
winter.  Then  at  mid-winter  the  king  was  at  Gloucester  with  his 
■\Vitan'  (lords  in  assembly)  and  there  held  his  court  five  days,  and 
afterwards  the  archbishop  and  clergy  had  a  Synod  three  days.  After 
this  the  king  had  a  great  council,  and  very  deep  speech  with  his 
'Witan'  about  this  land,  how  it  was  peopled,  or  by  what  men;  then 
sent  his  men  over  all  England,  into  every  shire,  and  caused  to  be 
ascertained  how  many  hundred  'hides'  (assessed  land;  the  'hide' 
varied  in  area,  but  was  usually  120  acres)  were  in  the  shire,  or  what 
land  the  king  himself  had,  and  cattle  within  the  land,  or  what  dues 
he  ought  to  have,  in  twelve  months,  from  the  shire.  Also  he  caused 
to  be  written  how  much  land  his  archbishop  had,  and  his  sufTragan 
bishops,  and  his  abbots  and  bis  earls;  and  what  or  how  much  each 
man  had  who  was  a  bolder  of  land  in  England,  in  land,  or  in  cattle, 
and  how  much  money  it  might  be  worth.  So  very  narroVvly  he 
caused  it  to  be  traced  out,  that  there  was  not  one  single  'hide,'  nor 
one  yard  of  land,  nor  even — it  is  shame  to  tell,  though  it  seemed 
to  him  no  shame  to  do — an  ox,  nor  a  cow.  nor  a  swine,  was  left. 
that  was  not  set  down  in  his  writ.  And  all  the  writings  wert 
brought  to  him  afterwards," 

It  is  thought  possible  that  those  who  had  the  matter  in  hand 
were  more  exacting  than  was  required  by  the  king's  precept ;  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  unless  they  took  account  of  the  stock,  they  could 
not  arrive  at  the  true  value  of  a  manor,  (land  belonging  to  a  lord— 
a  lordship). 

For  the  due  execution  of  the  Survey,  certain  commissioners,  in- 
quisitors, justices,  and  legates  of  the  king  were  appointed  to  go  into 
each  county.  "The  Inquisitors,"  says  Sir  H.  Ellis,  "upon  the  oaths 
of  the  Sheriffs,  the  Lords  of  each  manor,  the  Presbyters  of  eveiy 
Church,  the  Reves  {Sheriffs  or  Stewards),  of  every  Hundred  (di- 
vision of  a  county),  the  Bailiffs,  and  six  Villans  (villagers,  or  towns- 
men), were  to  enquire  into  the  name  of  the  place:  who  held  it  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward  (1041-1066).  who  was  the  present  pos- 
sessor, how  many  liiiles  in  the  manor,  how  many  caracutes  (ploug'u 
land.  120  acres)  in  demesne  (domain,  lands,  adjacent  to  the  manor 
house),  how  many  homagers  (tenants  who  paid  homage  to  a  supft- 
ri<ir).  villans.  cotarii  (cottagers),  servi  (slaves),  what  free-men,  how 
many  tenants  in  socage  (freeholders),  what  quantity  of  wood,  how 
much  meadow  and  ]>asture.  what  mills  and  fish-ponds,  how  much 
added  or  taken  away,  what  the  gross  value  in  King  Edward's  time, 
what  the  ])resent  value,  and  how  much  each  free-man  or  sock-man 
had  or  has,     .-Ml  this  was  to  be  triply  estimated:  first,  as  the  estate 
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was  held  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor ;  then,  as  it  was 
bestowed  by  King  Wiliiam;  and  thirdly,  as  its  value  stood  at  the 
formation  of  the  Survey.  The  jururs  moreover  to  state  whether  any 
advance  could  be  made  in  the  value."  Juries  were  summoned  by 
the  commissioners  from  various  orders,  half  of  which  were  English 
and  half  foreigners,  So  that  an  absolutely  trustworthy  and  impartial 
statement  might  be  had  of  all  the  property  held  by  the  tenants-in- 
chief — the  barons  under  the  king— and  the  revenue  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  entering  the  returns  was  to  arrange 
the  names  of  the  chief  tenants  under  manors  in  the  several-hun- 
dreds, almost  always  beginning  with  the  expression,  "Terra  Regis." 
(The  king's  land— the  original  crown  lands.) 

The  under-tenants  were  next  specified — those  who  held  lands 
under  the  barons,  and  lastly,  the  description  of  the  property  and  its 
value.  The  outcome  of  all  this  inquiry  resulted  in  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  historical  and  other  evidence,  embracing  (1)  Genealogy 
— in  the  names  of  tenants,  under-tenants  and  others,  their  heirs  and  . 
successors,  from  whom  many  English  families  obtain  their  origin; 
(2)  Topography — in  the  description  of  places,  the  hundreds,  manors 
and  townships,  modes  of  tenure,  the  feudal  system  of  liolding 
lands  by  military  and  other  service;  (3)  Population — their  rights, 
manners,  customs,  location,  social  and  financial  position,  employ- 
ment, government,  law,  officers,  and  matters  ecclesiastical.  It  is 
said.  "No  other  land  can  show  such  a  picture  of  a  nation  at  one  of 
the  great  turning  points  of  its  history.  Eor  the  Great  Survey  is  in 
truth  a  picture  of  the  nation,  and  nothing  else." 

By  it.  the  Conqueror  had  the  exact  knowledge  he  required  of 
his  own  land  and  revenue:  while  in  disputed  cases,  the  rights  of  his 
subjects  were  settled  hy  it;  and  to  this  day  it  serves  to  show  what 
manor  is.  and  what  is  not,  ancient  demesne.  In  cases  relating  to 
manorial  rights,  mining  rights,  and  rights  of  common,  fisheries,  etc., 
it  is  frequently  referred  to.  No  other  reoifcl  could  possibly  afford 
evidence  of  such  high  value  as  Domi'sday,  Only  just  recently  an 
important  case  was  settled  on  the  evidence  of  Domesday,  and  this, 
after  a  period  of  800  years  I     No  manor  has  been  created  since  1294, 

The  king  claimed  the  whole  of  the  land,  and  was  lord  of  all. 
Retaining  a  goodly  portion  of  it  for  his  own  use.  he  afterwards 
granted  estates  to  the  chief  of  his  followers,  who,  in  return,  were 
to  render  him  feudal — military.  Tind  other  service,  whenever  occa- 
sion required.  Lands  were  al.'io  granted  to  the  Hisho]>s  and  .Vhbots. 
Each  of  these  in  turn  suhdividc<i  their  possession  for  a  like  consid- 
eration of  service  to  under-tenants,  and  these  again  to  tenants  under 
them.  A  person  forfeited  all  his  lands  to  the  king  if  ho  failed  to 
answer  a  summons.  He  could  send  a  substitute,  who,  if  hf  failed, 
would  render  his  lord  subject  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  shillings — a  large 
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sum  ill  thuse  liavs.  Oi  tfiiiinis-iii-cliii'i.  tliero  were  alxiut  l,-400,  of 
iinrler-tenaiit*.  7^71.  All  are  named,  as  well  as  their  appropriate 
titles  ami  I'lcati'in.  iiifjether  with  the  value,  tenure  and  ser\'ices  at- 
tachH  to  their  several  iiMssessi  .ns.  Enumerated  with  these  are 
persiins  <if  m..re  ..r  less  impMrtamc.  whiili.  according  to  Sir  H.  Ellis' 
summary,  reach  the  total  of  283,242.  .\n  alphabetical  list  is  ^ven 
in  his  work — of  the  chief  persons  who  were  owners  or  occupiers  of 
land  in  the  time  of  Kinj,'  Kdward,  as  well  as  at  the  Survey.  It  is 
only  the  Kly  anil  Camitridye  volumes  which  contain  the  lists  of 
jurors  in  their  respective  hundreds.  These  were  doubtless  chosen 
for  their  li>oal  and  per.-ional  knowledge.  The  value  of  their  testi- 
mony and  the  information  affurded  by  these  lists,  is  therefore  ines- 
timable. Domesday  Boi.k  is  also  known  as  the  "Liber  de  Win- 
tonia"— the  Wim-hestcr  R.M.k.  The  official  returns  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion were  sent  to  that  plaee.  to  be  |)resented  to  the  kin^:  and  the 
book  into  wiiich  these  were  afterwards  copied  was  first  deposited 
in  the  IVmius  Dei,  or  Dimiesdci.  a  chapel  in  the  Cathedral  of  Win- 
chester—(lod's  House. 

.\nd  apain.  as  the  "Liber  de  Thesauro."  At  that  time  the  royal 
treasury  was  at  Winchester  castle,  where  it  was  afterwards  de- 
posited, and  where  it  remained  for  several  years  before  it  was 
transferred  to  \\*c;-tminster.  The  "Clreat  Kate  Book,"  the  "Book  of 
Judicial  \crdict."  the  'Law  Hook" — ■■D..m  B<ik."  (Saxon),  etc.,  are 
applied  in  D.imesilay  by  certain  writers.  One  of  these  in  the  fif- 
teenth century  >ays.  'It  is  called  Domesday,  because  like  the  great 
Day  'if   Judgment,  it  spares  none." 

llistcirians  haw.  as  a  rule,  folli.wing  the  .\ng:lo-Sax4in  Chron- 
icler's "fjriiwl."  charj,'ed  the  I  <in<]ueror  with  want<in  cruelty,  greed 
and  tyranny,  in  ousting  the  Saxon  landowners,  titgether  with  their 
laws  and  cust-ims.  in  order  to  introduce  new  ones,  and  establish  his 
own  ]ieculiar  mode  of  gnvernnient.  Later  writers,  however,  recog- 
ni;^c  him  as  the  threat  organij-or  and  founder  of  the  kingdom;  a  lover 
of  justice  ami  urder.  wl«i  so  thnrmighly  examined  the  systems  of  his 
predeoe>s<in — revisiiii;  ^nnie.  ami  rejecting  others  which  were  faillt« 
and  untenable:  that  ho  made  it  pi»sible  by  his  wi.<e  legislation,  and 
si.unil  form  of  adniini^trat;  ■!>.  hT  the  cuntry  to  develop  into  what 
it  is— a  great  ciniiire. 

The  nii.rc  Donu-sda>  i~  <tu.lie.l.  the  nn.rc  will  this  become  ap- 
parent. i'~ven  the  Sax^n  tbrnnicler  admits  William's  sagacity  and 
lhor.iughni->s  as  a  niMnarcb.  It  N  certain  that  the  Conqueror  did 
not  dispi.-ses<  all.  but  only  tln-e  who  were  his  greatest  opponents. 
and  who  fonght  again-i  liini  at  the  liuttle  of  Ilasthigs,  Undoubt- 
edly iberi-  were  maity  Thanes  or  Saxim  tmldemen.  who  did  l»0« 
o).poM'  the  king,  who  relaim-d  their  hereditary  possessions  under tbe 
new  regime,  -ubject  to  tbe  Held,  or  lanil'tax.  whose  illustrions 
names  are  recorded  in  history,  and  wh'i  are  umloubtedly  represented 
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at  the  present  day.  Further  research  would  prnhahly  reveal  more 
than  are  now  known  to  have  destended  from  both  chief  and  under- 
tenants. The  Rev.  Mumford  says,  "In  the  second  volume  of 
Domesday,  under  a  separate  head,  are  such  lands  as  were  possessed 
without  a'  title  from  the  Conqueror.  That  is.  they  that  held  them 
were  neither  put  in  possession  by  the  sherifT  with  authority  from 
the  king,  nor  by  his  legal  or  special  commissioners,  nor  by  his  writ 
or  brief."  Another  writer  states.  ".Although  the  confiscation  of  the. 
lands  of  the  laymen  fell  more  lightly  im  Somerset  than  on  many 
counties,  all  the  larger  lay  tenants-in-chief  in  1086  with  one  excep- 
tion, were  'Frenchmen.'  as  foreigners,  whether  French  or  Norman. 
.are  styled  in  Domesday."  It  is  recorded  that  there  were  but  few 
of  those  who  were  established  in  F-ngland  by  the  Conqueror  whose 
descendants,  in  the  male  line,  held  their  estates  for  any  great  length 
nf  time.  Mr.  J^  H.  Round  expresses  himself  thus:  "How  can  it 
have  been  politic  for  William,  not  only  to  provoke  Harold,  but  to 
outrage  the  Engli.sh  people?  It  was  Harold  with  whom  his  quarrel 
lay ;  and  as  to  those  he  hoped  to  make  his  future  subjects,  to  ravage 
their  lands  wilfully  and  wantonly  was  scarcely  the  way  to  commend 
himself  to  their  favor;  it  would  rather  impel  them,  in  dread  of  his 
ways,  to  resist  his  dominion  to  the  death." 

Respecting  the  principle  bv*  which  William  was  guide<l  in  the 
distribution  of  the  land,  and  appointing  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
officers,  there  is  very  little  reliable  information.  S<mie  api)car  to 
have  had  enormous  grants  of  land.  Others,  in  time,  increased  their 
holdings  by  marriage,  and  probably  by  purchase.  .\ll  services  were 
paid  by  grants  of  land,  both  before  and  after  the  Conquest.  It  was 
a  universal  system  of  tenure  which  was  introduced  by  William, 
called  Feudalism,  the  elements  of  which  existed  |)rior  to  his  in- 
vasion. Robert  de  Burgh,  Count  of  the  Mortaigne.  in  \ormandy. 
is  said  to  have  had  793  manors.  Peter,  the  Norman  Bishop  of  Lich- 
field O072-10R4),  owned  fiver  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

To  support  his  dignity,  (tdo.  Bishop  of  Raieux,  as  Earl  of  Kent, 
had  439  manors  granted  him.  Odo  was  William's  half-brother,  and 
fought  with  him  at  Hastings.  He  became  immensely  rich,  but 
finally  all  his  property  was  confiscated  and  he  was  banished  from 
the  kingdom.  Alan.  Earl  of  Richiuoiid.  who  married  Constance, 
daughter  of  the  Conqueror.  obtainc<l  a  grant  of  142  manors.  In  the 
county  of  Norfolk  1.392  manors  were  held  by  (»2  persons.  In  Suf- 
folk 629  manors  were  held  by  19  persons — Lords  or  Bamns,  who. 
after  the  Bishops,  were  the  highest  of  rank. 

Following  are  a  ffw  brief  extracts,  translated,  which  will  sln)w 
the  form  some  of  the  entries  take  in  Domesday  : 

"In  the  city  of  Exeter  the  King  has  ccc  houses  minus  xv  render- 
ing custom.  This  renders  xviii  pounds  a  year.  Of  these  Baldwin 
the  sheriff  has  vi  pounds  by  weight  and  assay,  and  Colvin  xii  pounds 
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by  tale  for  the  service  of  queen  F-ad^yth  [Edith].  This  city  in  thff 
time  of  King  Edward  did  not  pay  geld  except  when  London,  York 
and  Winchester  paid,  and  this  was  half  a  mark  of  silver  for  the  use 
of  the  men-at-arms.  When  an  expedition  went  by  land  or  by  sea, 
this  city  did  service  to  the  same  amount  as  v  hides  of  land," 

"The  same  Turold  held  Uraiton.  The  Countess  Godeva  former- 
ly held  it.  There  was  one  hide  of  land  subject  to  a  tax.  The  culti- 
.vated  land  employs  v  ploughs  | equal  to  600  acres].  In  the  Lord's 
demesne  is  one  plough,  with  two  herdsmen  and  one  Villein.  In  the 
time  of  Kinfj  Edward  it  was  worth  viii  shillings,  now  only  vi 
shillings." 

The  Kin^,'  holds  .Axeminstre.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  it. 
was  answerable  for  tme  hide.  There  is  land  for  xx  ploughs.  *  * 
*  *  It  renders  viii  pounds.  Of  the  land  of  this  manor  William  de 
Ow  holds  half  a  virgate  [IS  acres|  of  land  which  belonged  thereto 
in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  Kccha  the  reeve  permitted  a  cer- 
tain priest  to  hold  one  ferling  of  land  in  the  time  of  King  Edward. 
Now  the  monks  of  Labatailge  hold  it." 

"The  King  holds  Alseministre.  There  is  land  for  xl  ploughs 
|40  Caracutes].  In  demesne  are  ii  ploughs,  iiii  serfs,  xxx  villeins, 
and  XX  bordars  [?  husbandman  |,  with  xviii  ploughs.  It  renderi 
xxvi  pounds  by  weight  and  assay.  '  To  this  manor  are  due  xv  pence 
from  Cherletonc,  a  manor  of  the  bishop  of  Coutances;  and  from 
Honetone,  a  manor  of  the  Earl  of  Mortain,  xxx  pence;  and  from 
Smaurigc.  a  manor  of  Ralph  de  I'omerei,  xxx  pence;  and  from 
Maneberie.  a  manor  of  William  Chicvre,  xxx  pence:  and  from  Rov- 
erige.  a  manor  of  S.  Mary  of  Rnuen.  xxx  pence.  These  pence  the 
King  has  not  had  now  for  several  years,  .\djacent  to  the  same 
manor  is  Odesclive.  Edric  the  crii>i)lc  held  it  in  alms  from  King  Ed- 
ward. N.iw  Edward,  son  of  Edric.  b<)lds  it,  and  it  paid  geld  for  one 
virgate  of  land." 

"Ulf.  a  free-man  under  the  protection  of  Gurth,  holds  ii  cam- 
cutes  of  land  in  Sunicrledctun  for  a  manor;  there  were  always  iiii 
villeins,  and  iiii  bordars.  In  the  Confessor's  time,  and  now,  ii 
ploughs  were  kept." 

"The  same  William  i'antulph  luilds  Tirelire.  Uluric  and  Raves- 
vard  held  it  for  ii  manors  and  were  free.  Here  i  hide  geldable.  The 
land  is  for  ii  ox  teams.  Here  iii  villeins  and  i  serf  with  i  team.  It 
was  worth  xvii  shillings,  now  \s  .shillings." 

Domesday  records  several  singular  and  heavy  fines  payable  to 
the  Bishop.  "If  any  free  man  does  work  on  a  holy-day  the  bishop 
has  a  forfeit  of  eight  shillings.  .\  slave  or  piaid-servant  so  transr 
gressing  pays  four  shilUiigs.  A  merchant  coming  into  the  city  and 
carrying  a  stall,  shall  |)ay  four  shillings  if  he  take  it  down  between 
the  ninth  hour  of  the  Sabbath  and  .\binday.  without  license  from 
the  bishop's  officer." 
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According  to  Ellis,  the  offices  attached  to  names  of  a  higher 
description,  were  31  in  number.  Those  of  an  inferior  description 
and  trades,  36  in  number.  Ecclesiastical  officers  5,  and  assistants  in 
liusbandry,  11  In  number.  Following  these  is  a  description  of  the 
land,  its  woods,  fields,  meadows,  vineyards,  forests,  parks,  orchards, 
mills,  salt-works,  iron  and  lead  works,  fisheries,  measurements, 
money,  moneyers,  and  the  liberty  of  coinage,  territorial  jurisdiction, 
and  franchises,  counties — their  subdivisions  and  customs,  cities  and 
burghs  and  their  customs,  castles,  manors,  towns  and  villages, 
houses,  markets  and  tolls,  tenures  and  services,  heriots  and  reliefs, 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdictions,  and  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  great  Domesday  Book  were  printed, 
with  type  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  Henry  Ellis,  the  principal  librarian  of  the  British  Museum,  in 
17R3.  His  estimated  time  was  five  years;  and  the  cost.  £12,681 
minimum,  and  £18.443  maximum.  it  was  ten  years  in  passing 
through  the  press,  and  the  cost  exceeded  by  a  large  amount  the 
maximum  sum  estimated. 

In  1811.  a  third  volume  was  printed  by  the  royal  commission, 
containing  the  Indices.  Under  the  same  authority  a  fourth,  or  sup- 
plementary volume  subsequently  follows.  The  vicar  of  Hooton 
Pagnell,  Yorks,  the  Rev.  \V.  Bawdwen.  undertook  a  translation  of 
Domesday  into  English.  Ten  counties  were  completed,  but  the 
work  was  abandoned  in  1812.  Translations  of  the  county  portions 
will  be  found  in  Dugdale.  and  in  other  provincial  histories. 

By  command  of  her  late  Majesty.  Queen  Victoria,  fac-simili  in 
photo-zincography  were  pr<)duced  under  the  direction  of  Co!.  Sir  H. 
James.  That  of  my  own  county^Norfolk — appeared  in  1862.  and 
contains  343  pages  quarto.  I  have  endeavored  to  the  liest  of  my 
ability  to  give  in  this  article  a  brief  account  of  our  great  national 
Record;  and  conscious  as  I  am  of  its  many  failings.  1  trust  it  will 
not  prove  altogether  uninteresting  ti)  those  who  have  sufficient 
patience  to  read  its  pages. 

I  will  conclude  by  adding  the  titles  of  a  few  works  of  reference: 

Rev.  W.  Airy— Digest  of  Domesday  (Beds). 

Birch — Dnmesdav  Book. 

Sir.  H.  Ellis— General'  Introduction  to  D.  B. 

Professor  Freeman — Norman  Conquest. 

Rev.  R.  AV.  Eyton— Ni.tes  nti  Domesdav. 

Kelham— D.  B.  Illustrated. 

Rev.  0.  Munford— Analysis  of  I).  B.  (Xorf). 

Sir.  F.  Palgravc — Analysis  of  Donicsday. 

J.  H.  Round — Domesday  Studies. 

J.  H.  Round — Feudal  England. 

J.  H.  Round— Articles  in  Quarterly  Review, 

Another  curious  fact  connected  with  this  Domesdav   Book  is 
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that  the  N'nrman  names  arc  plainly  separated  frnm  the  Anglo- Saxon. 

both  in  form  and  ineaninj;. 

List  of  Those  Who  Attended  William  the  Conqueror  to  England, 
According  to  Wace,  "Roman  de  Rou." 

Abbeville.  Kustache  d",  8453.  (.arlcret.  Humfrty  and   Mauser 
Alan  Fergant.  Duke  oi  Brittany,      de,  847,^, 

8680.  S715.  8721.  Caiix.  knights  of.  862.r 

Anisi.  the  men  o£.  8442.  Cayk-.  Ingulf  de.  8483. 

Annebaiilt.   Sire  d'.  Sfi43.  foisniers.     Sire    de     (Gmyers). 
.\rgentan.  the  men  uf.  8441.  8.i.i8. 

Asniercs,  Ctlbert  d'.  85.S7.  fingiars.  Kodnlf  de.  8513. 

Aubignv,     Sire    d'     (l)aiibenv),  Cintheau.x.  Sirt  de.  8547. 

8494.'  '  Coli.mbiers,  William  de.  8556. 

.Vwmale.  Stephen.  Sire  d"  (.\lhe-  Condira}-,  Sire  de.  866'). 

marie).  8443.  Cotcntin.  Barons  of,  ^37i>,.  Hi7'K 
Aunav.  Sire  d'  (Dawnev).  S6<i'l.        8517. 

Aunoii.  Sire  d'.  84.=;0.  (."■■nches.   Radolf  de.  7(i02. 

Auvillars.  Sire  d',  f^AI.  Courcv.    Sire    de    (mistake    fur 
Avenel   of   l,es   Biards,   Sire   d'.       Tori'v).  8505.  8550. 

8523.  rrevecoiier.  Sire  dc.  8666. 

Avranches,     Richard,     Sire     d',  Ivpinav   (for   Pins),  or   Rspines, 

84')  1.  8.W. 

Hanueville.    Martd   dc    (  Basker-  i'ongcrcs,  .Sire  de.  8387.- 

ville).8?45.  liace.  Chevalier  dc.  8552. 

Heaiifoii.   Robert  de  i  ISeaiifort).  Cael.  Rudolf  dc.  63'«,  8518. 

844'J.  l-:>toutevme.  8452. 

Beaumont.  Roger  (i""'^t:il«^'»  f'""  '"•"■  R"heri.  Count  of.  8726. 

Richard)  de.  8353.  83,=;(..  l-'alaise,  men  .if,  8441. 

Bertram.  Richard.  ii-^Z:-:  I'oric.  I.a.  Sirt  de.  8601. 

Hienfaite.  Richard  de.  S5(>0,  I-iiz  i:rncis.  Robert.  8f45. 

Bi{r<.t,  Roger.  S.vl.  Kit/  ( )sl)crn.  7511.  7673. 

Bairds.    t,cs    (same   as    ,\veiR-l).  I-ontenav,  Sire  dc.  8f70. 

84«)2.  tljns.  Sire  de.  8.^62. 

liohun.  Humfrev  de.  8474.  »;..nriiai.  Hugh  de.  W7'). 

B..lhec.  I  high  (ic.  >i:--:^'i.  (i..nvix.  Sirt-  de.  8547. 

B.inneb,is(iii.  Sire  de.  S.-dl,  Crandmcsnil.  Sire  de.  <.r  de   Kis- 
llontcvilain.  8(0.^  iens.  84/)l. 

Bray,  tin-  men  of,  S?S().  Haic,  I.a,  Sire  de.  8,^05. 

Breiial.  Sire  dc.  Xr'^(K  Harcnrt,  Sire  ilc.  i^iM. 

Breteuill.  the  men  .>f,  8531.  n,„„m,.i     I  ,■    tl,..  „„.„  of   n^ir 

h,,      .     .  ,,  ,  rinnimei,   i.e,  me  men  in.  ts^j/. 

nx.  or  Bruis     Bruce  .    In- men    ,         ^..       ,       ,.„. 

of  8667  ■'"■"'■  ^"'^'  ■''■'•    ■"■'^■■'' 

laen.  men  ..|.  844().  L'-Viglc  Ini^ulf  dc.  S48.i. 

Cahagnes.  Sire  de.  S5.-8.  l,a    l.andc.-  William    ['airii-    de. 
Cailly.  Sire  dc  (Cailey),  8.543.  8(.(l",  S(.23, 
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Lassv,     Chevalier     de     (Lacy). 

«5,'l. 
Lithaire.  Sire  de.  8545. 
Liicv.  Sire  -lie.  849x 
Maf^'neville.  Sire  tie,  ( Mamieville) 

tU5-l. 
Mavennc.  Geoffrev  de.  S473. 
Mallet.  William.  «363.  M7h. 
Mare.  La.  Sire  de.  SAAfx 
Marmion.  Roger.  8514. 
Mathieu.  the  men  of.  8442. 
M.mceaux.  Sire  de.  8.i48. 
Mnntfrav.  Gtffard.  Sire  de.  8600. 
M.«itfiquet,  Sire  de.  8.569. 
Mt.ntfort.  Hugh  de.  8370. 
Montgnmerie,    Rof;er    de-.    8306, 

8727. 
Morlai.  .Sire  de.  8f)71. 
Mortain.  Robert,  C.min  of.  86.59, 

10514. 
Mortemer.     Hugh     ( Christian 

name  wrong),  8641. 
Moulins.  William  de  (Mullins), 

8457. 
.Moyon,    William    de    (Mohun), 

8511. 
Xehou.  Sire  de.  8447. 
Orval,  the  men  of.  8535. 
Ouillv.   Chevalier  de    (D'Oilcv). 

8553. 
Pacy,  Sire  de  (Pace),  8.54'>. 
I'aisnel   des   Moutiers    Humbert 

(Paganel),  8524. 
I'eeleit.  de  (Bellet).  6391. 
Pins,     Sire     des     (same     as 

riipinesi.8458. 
Pirou.  Chevalier  de.  8448. 
Port.  Sire  de.  8504. 
Preaux,  Sire  de,  8546. 
Presles,  Sire  de,  8555. 
Keviers.  Sire  de.   kiehard.  850". 


Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  Names  in  Domesday. 

.\ben   (Lines).  ;\ho  (Vorks),         .l-Mri..-  Grim  iSiiff.i. 
.\i-hi  (Wilts.  Chesh..  Suff..  etc.).  .Klfa.u  (  \"ollst.  Klfai:  i  I 
,\cum  (Lines),  .\cun  (Vorks).  .llri'riiu   (S;ilo])i. 


kollo  (Kou  le  Blane).  father  of 

Thustan,  the  .standard  hearer 
of  William.  7657.  86')8. 
Kouen.  citizens  of.  8430. 
Kimhercv,  Sire  de.  8f)71. 
Koumare.  William  dc.  8447. 
Sacv.   De,  Chevalier.  8553. 
Sai.'  Sire  de.  8600. 
Saint    Clair,   Sire   de    (Sinclair). 

8643. 
Saint  Jean.  De,  8536. 
Saint  Martin.  Sire  de.  84,56. 
Saint  Saens,  Sire  de,  S.M3. 
Saint  X'alerv.  Sire  de,  8725. 
Sap,  Le  Sire  de,  8.562. 
Seniillv.  Sire  de.  8.544. 
Sole,   iiten   of.  8535. 
Sublit,'nv.  Sire  *.f,  8403. 
'rais,.n.   Rudolf  de.  or  de  Cing- 

iais.  8513. 
Tanearville.  Sire  de.  8453, 
Tellieres.  Gilbert,  Crispin,  com- 
mander of.  8,V)0. 
Tnuques,  Sire  de.  8446. 
Tracy.  Sire  de.  84<>6. 
Tourneur  Le,  Sire  de,  8555. 
Trougots.  Sire  de.  Ht-M. 
Troussehot,  8605. 
Thiirstin.  or  Thustan.  standard- 
bearer.  7656.  8608.  8701. 
Urine,  Sire  de  (Orignv).  85'-/'. 
\alilaire.  Sire  de.  84%. 
\arenne.  de.  William,  8477. 
\"assy.  Sire  de  (X'eysey).  8535. 
\  atidrcuil,  the  crossbowmen  ul, 

8,^2' I. 
\K-y.    Mulei.    .Sire    de     William 

llacon.S548. 
\  itre.  Sire  de,  S4'».^ 
\'icux  I'ont,  William  de,  8,171. 
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Ailni      (Ctii.).     Ailmcr 

(Kss.l. 
Aki  (Stiff.). 
.\Ulene  tnjif  ( Lines), 
Algrini  (Vorks). 
Alii  (Bmks.  Heels). 
Aln.id   (Iruit   (Ik-rts). 
Alric  (liiH-ks.  Snff..  Hcds). 
AIsi  Holla  (I'.ss.). 
.Mured  hifja  ( Kent). 
.Alurii;     ( Herts.     Canihs.. 

(»xf.,  Kss..  Stiff..  Herts). 
.\hvaril  (many  comities). 
.\lwin  (manv  cotintie.s). 
Ain...l.  -feni?'  (.^uff.). 
.\nilnu-  (Hants). 


iiielc       (Lines,  and  several  other  coun- 
ties*. 
Clietelbern  (Motts.  Lines.,  Nor(.). 

properlv  Ketilbjorn, 
Clac   (Lilies). 
{.Ill   (Linos),  Cola  (Suss.),  Cole 

Suss..    Deri..).    Colle    (Dev.). 

Cold   (nianv   eounties),   Coolc 

(Wilts). 
Couta  (Stiff.). 
Dev.,  Crin  (Y<irks). 

Ded.il     (tliesh.).    Doda,     Dode, 

Diido   (varit)us  cciunties). 
Don.  D<ine,  Dimne,  Donnus.  etc. 

( various  cininties). 
■dief   (Dev.). 


nt    daius     ( I'ss. ).    ]>ro])crly  l-'dnicr    ( Herts,    Middx.,    Bucks. 
-Omiiul  the  Dane."  Dev.). 

.■\|ie  iSomers.).  .\|)[)e  (Wilts).  l-'ilric   (in   numerous  counties). 

Archilhiir  I  Lines).  Kdvvin  [  l.eies.  Heref.). 

.\nK-iTiii   (Lines,   ^'n^ks),  l-:d\vard   wit    (Beds). 

Are}:rim      (Clicsh.l.     i.ro|,crly  F.ldille  (Dev,). 


AniKriiii. 

F.Isi  jilliiisie  (Notts),  a 

native  of 

Asi- 

lilliar  il.iiK- 

^1. 

httland. 

Asc 

if  iN.itlsl. 

I'.py  (itueks). 

Aiit 

(sc-vcral   c 

iiiiitii 

l->j;rim  (Heref,). 

Az.i 

r  1  .i-viTal  ,- 

until 

vl. 

I'.slier     |)i(;a      (Kent), 

properly 

llao 

.  '  l.itiol. 

Osbcrn, 

liar 

iVnrk^. 

Suit 

.     Mi.lilx.. 

ICnewaere  I  Dev.). 

X 

irl.i.   al>,i 

.or    1 

■urk-<l- 

l-elaira  (Kss,), 

Hi'/; 

.  iVurksl. 

l-oi  (Chcsh.,  Kent), 
rufrio  (lieds). 

nil 

c;i„mM. 

li;mi     (Vorks).     Game 

(Leics. 

l'.i,.l 

(llaiilM. 

[;,,. 

>■      1  Wilts'! 

Vorksi.     (lamcl     (iu 

various 

I! 

■.l.lus  (  i:><- 

. 

comities). 

Moll 

iXurf.i,   Hii    (Vi 

ik-i.  lliiili 

(lameiearl     (^'orks).     C.amilbar. 

1  ^ 

I'viTal  cum 

iv*i. 

•  kimelhar,  ("Samiltorf 

(Yorks). 

Ilrk 

<l„war,l   IS 

<ielhne  (Salop). 

l!m 

mar  r.nl.r.a 

Suff 

,. 

(Mh-pan-ic    (Vorks). 

I'.ril 
Ilui. 

I! 

ti 

tib.M   (Siiff 
la.     I'.nn.K-. 
m.l..:  fU--  1 
sf. 

I'.Mtl 

i':„-';'"lm: 

'  ilmiier    (  V.irks), 
ilo.lto^i  (.'^mr.). 
'lolcallu-n  (Dev.). 
i;..l<i  (Canihs), 

laB 

.  (S-imcTsj 

(iolnil    (Bucks). 

Cav 

.Cav.-.  Cav 

,.  (■a\ 

lis  I  Sus-.l. 

Co.    (Hmii.). 

Icli 

111  (Siiff.K 

tM-ilol  (  l.iucs). 

LiK- 

cligr     lV,.r 

ks). 

Chellcllier 

CnDuill   (Warw.). 
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-,  Heltor  ( Yorks.)  Seiar,     Seiard     bar     (Norf., 

Hunus     (Suff,),     Hunc       tilouc),    Siward    Bar    (Yorks 
•rks),  Huni,  Hunio,  Hunni,       and  Lines), 
met,  etc.  (Salop).  Siward  barn,  for  Bjorn,  (VVarw,, 

Lines).  Norf.,  Lines). 

Cornw.).  Scssi  (Salop). 

(Dev,),  Juing   (Somers,).     Sindi   (Yorks). 
Norf.).  Snellinc  (Cambs). 

Ibern,  Kcttelbert   (Wore).  Snode,  Snot  (Dev.). 

above,  Cbeteber.  Sol  (Heref.). 

;carl  (Uncs).  Spirites     and     Spirtes     (many 

n  croc  (Suff.).  counties).  Spert  (Yorks), 

coccus  (Suff,),  Stam   (Yorks). 

I  calvus  (Suff.).  Stanker  (Suff.). 

(Suff.).  Ster,    Sterr,   Sterre,   Slur,   Strui 

1  (Yorks).  (many  counties), 

ius   swert    (Suff.).   Magno  Suartcol  (Yorks). 
rt  (Sum).  Swenus  Suart  (Ess.),  a  Dane. 

ar(Norf.).  Tliol.    Thole.    Tholi.    Tol,    Toli 

;Surr..  Suff.).  '   (various  counties). 

t  masculus  (Suff.).  TIidf  (Northants),  Tor  (Yorks. 

albus   (Northants).  Lines,  Norf.). 

(Suff.,    Ess.).    Pliin   dacus  Tou.  Toul.  Tovi,  Towi  (various 

s).    Pin    (.Glouc).   ]>roper-      counties). 

Finn   dacus   signifies  "the  Turloga      (Yorks).     properly 

e."  "Thorlaug." 

(Yurks).     Ramechil  Ulward  wit  (Dors), 
rks),  Unfac   (Notts.). 

>uff.).  A\'adel  (Kent.  Derb,.  Cornwall). 

(Wilts),    a    Nurman,    Lc       Wadel.s      (Derb.).     Wadhel 
X.  (Cornwall).  Wadelo  (Derb.). 

m  (Yorks).  Welp  (Yorks). 

fSnfr.1.  Wilegrip  (Suff..  Salop). 

(many  counties).     Should  Wit  fas  a  surname  rci>eatedly  in 
')sbern.  nianv  counties). 

.  Scptt  (Norf.).  \\  ihva'rd  Level  (Beds), 

il  (Yorks).  Wanlrou   CDcrb.). 
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Liber  Vitae. 

Aiiotlier  valuable  antiquarian  rolic  i;^  the  so-called  BiH>k  of  Life 
iir  I.iher  \itae  i>f  the  Cluircli  of  Durham.  Thi.s  list  is  a  roll  of 
benefactors  or  donors  who  i-(mtnbuted  liberally  to  the  Church  <)l 
Durham  in  order  that  their  names  might  be  inscribed  in  that  hook, 
which  was  laid  ii|)iin  the  altar  and  received  especial  prayers  from 
time  to  time. 

"A  writer  in  1072  on  'riie  .Vncient  Rites  and  Monuments  of  the 
Monastical  and  ("athedrai  thurch  of  Durham'  thus  describes  the 
book:  "There  did  lie  on  the  High  Altar  an  excellent  fine  book, 
very  richly  covered  with  i^old  and  silver,  containing  the  names  of 
all  tht  i>enetact<)r?.  toward  St.  Cuthbert's  Church,  from  the  very 
original  foundation  thereof,  the  Very  letters  of  the  book  being,  for 
the  most  part,  all  gill:  as  is  apparent  in  the  said  book  to  this  day. 
The  laying  that  boi>k  on  the  High  .Mtar  did  show  how  highly  they 
esteemed  their  founders  and  benefactors,  and  the  quotidian  remem- 
brance thus  had  of  them  in  the  time  of  Mass  and  divine  ser\'ice. 
.\nd  thus  did  ap|>ear,  not  only  their  gratitude,  but  also  a  most  divine 
and  charitaide  alTecttr)n  to  the  souls  of  their  benefactors,  as  well 
tlead  as  living:  which  b(H)k  is  still  extant,  declaring  the  said  use  of 
the  inscriptions  thereof.'      Haring-lioutd  says: 

"The  volume  is  described  on  ihe  title  as  the  'Liber  Vitae' of 
the  Church  of  iHirham.  The  fact  of  the  benefactors'  names  beii^ 
recorded  in  the  book  was  coupled  with  the.ht)pe  and  the  prayer 
that  the  same  might  at  the  last  tind  a  place  in  the  'Book  of  Life.' in 
which  are  recorded  those  who  shall  be  entitled  to  eternal  salvatioa 
"The  manuscript  itself  is  one  of  jieculiar  interest,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  written.  From  the  commencement,  at  folio  12ti» 
folio  42.  it  is  executed  in  alternate  lines  of  gold  and  silver,  written 
in  handwriting  of  peculiar  elegance,  the  ])recise  age  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide,  but  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  ninth 
centnrv,  I'Voni  that  ].erioiI  downwards  to"the  Dissolution  it  is  con- 
s  hanil>.  each  less  elegant  than  that  which  preceded 
lolunic  wa-  connnenced.  it  wa.s  so  prepared  as  to 
s  of  benefactors  being  arranged  according  to  rank; 
iicin  iJcriod,  a-  mniccu]>ied  parchment  grew  scarcer 
lie  scribes  from  time  to  time  took  advantage  of  any 
It  riii.!.:lit  .icctir.  and  cniered  there  the  names  of  thc«« 
II  were  far  more  recent.  Hence  the  list  is  OOt 
-eqncnt.  and  {■■  read  it  aright  demands  that  thcK 
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ditioiis  should  be  distinguished  from  the  text  of  the  earlier  writer. 
Iiis,  however,  can  be  done,  because  the  style  of  writing  in  the 
fferent  ceiituries  varied  considerably. 

"The  earlier  names  are  almost  all  either  Angle  or  Scandinavian, 
ith  a  sprinkling  of  Celtic.  A  recent  student  has  examined  the  list, 
d  has  sought  to  discriminate  between  those  that  are  .^ngh)- Saxon, 
Dse  that  are  Danish,  and  such  as  are  Norwegian.  Thise  which 
e  Celtic  can  at  once  be  detected,  but  it  is  very  d<mbtful  whether 
is  possible  so  nicelv  to  separate  such  as  are  \()rse  from  such  as 
e  Danish. 

"After  the  Norman  Conquest  occur  occasional  Norman  names, 
(1  these  become  more  frequent  as  lime  goes  on.  These  latter  are 
e  sole  that  can  be  called  surnames  till  a  much  later  period.  In 
e  earlier  centuries  the  names  are  single  and  simple,  and  with  great 
rity  does  a  man  bear  a  Biblical  name  or  <me  derived  from  the 
lendar  of  the  Church.  l-Iven  monks  and  clergy  clung  to  the  old 
.mes,  so  easily  and  so  richly  formed  out  of  the  native  tongue,  and 
rank  from  the  banality  of  turning  to  the  calendar  for  the  nomen- 
iture  of  their  children.  Here,  ior  instance,  is  the  list  of  the  au- 
orities  in  priest's  orders : 

■■(Edilwald.  \'ermund.  Baldhelm.  f'eligeld,  Wighert.  Haemgils, 
r<inka.  Aldbert,  F.chha.  Tilfrith.  .\lhaeth,  ,Auguslinus.  Bilfrith, 
adufdj..  Wilthegn,  (iarwulf  (i.  e..  Werewolf).  Cuthred.  W'ulfsig. 
adumund.  Wigbert.  But  a  single  saintly  name  amongst  them— 
ugustinus, 

".Among  the  Abbots  in  priest's  orders  are  given  sixty-seven 
ames:  one  alone  amimg  them  is  Scriptural — Elias;  none  from  the 
aiendar. 

"If  this  were  so  among  numks  and  clergy,  it  may  well  be  su]>- 
'ised  that  the  laity  clung  to  their  traditional  vernacular  names. 

■'<')n  folio  24B  we  have  sixty-three  pure  .\ngle  or  Scandinavian 
»ines.  and  then  come  these:  "  Osbert  s<jn  of  William,  Matthild. 
"lien  and  Hugo,  Isabel.  Thomas,  Emma,  John.  Ulard.  Decilia. 
•hn.  Richard.  Alice.  Walter.  Robert.  Nicolas." Thomas.  AVe  know 
once  that  these  belong  to  a  later  perii)d:  in  fact  they  are  an  in- 
lion  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

"Observe  that  among  all  these  even  then  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
'rname, 

"When  in  the  list  of  benefactors  of  the  twelfth  century  we  find 
'at  Biblical  an<I  French  Christian  names  are  creeping  in  and  dis- 
Ucing  those  that  are  nuire  ancient  and  vernacular,  then  also  we 
;e  that  the  germs  of  surnames  appear.  Here  is  the  list  'if  assistant 
Kinks  (fol.  ':'2i: 

"Wido.  Robert,  three  Williams.  Ilenrv  <•{  Addingt-m,  C.alfrid, 
"illiam  Benignus  and  Eva  his  wife  (this  a  m..nk!|.  Edward.  John, 
(lam.  Henrv.  Robert,  Richard.  Mar^'aret  (how  cnmes  she  en'cette 
iJere?>.    Sweyn.    Olaf.    Hedbald,     William    de    (irenviUe.     Walter 
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Carvi,  Patric  of  Paxtnn  and  Patrick  of  Huvedeii.  Richard,  Gamel 
(priest  of  Coldingham).  Walter  of  Quereiidoii,  Robert  the  Provost. 
Brother  .^Iward.  Thomas  nf  Bishopton,  Albert  of  Mandeville. 
Robert  of  BoUesduii.  Ulkill.  Co!ban.  Hyun.  Henry  the  Sewer,  Adam, 
Alfin.  Richard  Gur'.  Gilebert  Haisard,  William  the  Pistor,  Augus- 
tine, Hugh.  Roger.  David.  Stephen  the  Medicine  Man,  etc. 

"We  have  three  Williams,  entered  one  after  the  other,  without 
any  distinction.  We  have  also  several  Roberts.  Clearly,  it  wa.-* 
expedient  to  give  them  distinguishing  names,  either  nicknames  or 
surnames. 

"On  folio  .^3  arc  1"I3  names,  and  the  writing  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  with  some  exceptions  to  be  noted  presently,  that  are  of  the 
fifteenth.  .Among  all  these  there  are  forty-three  described  as  'off 
such  and  such  a  place,  but  si)mc  of  these  are  only  'Priors  of  and 
two  are  entered  as  sons  of  So-and-so,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
such  was  a  surname.  But  there  are  a  few  surnames — Roger  Murcf, 
William  Walais  (i.  e..  Wallace").  Roger  Pauper  (Poor),  Hugh  Bard. 
Robert  W.atkynson.  Bartbc)l<miew  Peck,  Master  John  .Abegeis.  Wil- 
liam. Earl  Marshall,  and  .\le.xander  and  Gilbert  Marshall,  Robert 
Gcrnet  of  Hawton  and  R()ger  Kornet  of  Burch,  William  Tredweuge. 
Alan.  Matilda.  Henry  and  John  Colstan.  William  Faber  (the  smith  I. 
William  Ualywcll.  and  William  Warcworth.  In  this  same  list  in 
which  the  family  of  C'olstan  appears,  with  a  distinct  surname  at- 
taching li.  each  member,  occur  three  Johns  without  anything  to 
particularixe  them,  one  after  the  other.  Fourteen  genuine  surname* 
among  PM  individuals  without. 

"Let  us  next  take  fulio  .Vi.  which  is  of  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centurie.t.  Here  we  progress  somewhat.  \A'e  get  these: 
Thomas  Menknull.  Hugh  Muchante  [is  this  a  misprint  for  'mer- 
chant'?), William  Undum.  Koberi  Butt.  Thomas  the  Ditcher 
('fossor').  Thomas  Ktylgarn.  Thomas  I.aucel.  Henry  I.nvechild. 
(i.  e-  bastard ).Th. .mas' Davllc,  Kribert  lohns.m.  Richard  Atkvnson. 
Robert  Hughalt.  (lilbert  Hansard.  Osbert  Ciffard.  William  Deu. 
Ulkill  the  Inilk-r.  <;eotTrcy  Picot.  John  Culler.  John  Billerby,  and 
John  'Thirlwath.  'llicsc  three  last  are  additions  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Now  bore  wc  have  Jnhnsun  and  .Atkynson  become  Sur- 
names, distinct  fnim  the  entries  -if  'filius.'  In  this  .series  the  num- 
Irt  .if  references  t..  places  wliencL'  the  benefactors  came  is  Ul^ly 
increascd,  but  llierc  ~till  remains  a  residue  .if  lohns  and  Henries. 
Ml  Xiclases  ;ind  William-^,  \vi(h..nt  imlividnalization. 

"When,  lu'wcver.  vvc  arrive  at  the  liiteenth  century,  the  number 
of  surnames  has  \■a^llv  increa-;ed.  Here  i-;  a  scra]>  of  that  period 
in  the  register;  J. ihn  lllycl  ami  his  wife.  Willi;ini  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet Blvel.  I-Vanci>  l"..ster.  |i.hn  Hlvtlie,  k..l)erl  Bluett.  Robert 
Rousse,  itryan  Teller.  Th.. mas  Fenwykc.  R<.bert  Ballard. 

"In  the  hand  ..f  the  tliirtcentli  .>r.  more  |.r..bribly,  the  fourteenth 
century,  appear*  the  entry  :    'William  Clu-]ie.  c<.cus  <le  or  "cook  t^ 
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Coldingham;'  a  wise  cook,  to  enter  the  kitchen  already  provided 
with  a  surname,  and  so  escape  being  called  Wilcox. 

"Here  are  more  entries  of  the  fifteenth  century :  'John  Palfrey- 
man,  Arstulf  Hillerby,  Thomas  Westmoreland,  William  Parlour, 
William  Smith  and  Alice  his  wife,  Thomas  Elsyke,  John  Eukc, 
Thomas  Warwick,  Thomas  Scheie,  Joanna  Brown  and  Master, 
William  Browne  and  Anthony  Browne,  Bernard  Bailey.'  Surnames 
were  becoming  common  in  the  fifteenth  century,  at  least  among 
persons  of  some  substance,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  liberal  benefac- 
tors to  the  Church  of  Durham. 

"And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  end  of  the  book,  to  the  list  of 
names  that  preceded  the  Dissolution,  and  we  shall  find  that  every 
one  has  a  surname.  I  will  not  give  this  list  here,  because  too 
lengthy. 

"What  took  place  in  Durham  took  place  all  over  England,  but 
the  Durham  practice  was  somewhat  behind  that  of  the  South  and 
the  Midlands,  and  York  was  probably  not  much  more  in  advance 
than  Durham. 

"What  the  'Liber  Vitae'  teaches  us  is  that  men  were  specialized 
by  the  place  whence  they  came,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  not  landholders  there,  or  else  they  were  di.stinguished  by  being 
described  as  being  the  sons  of  such  and  such  fathers.  The  adhesion 
of  a  place-name  did  not  take  place  so  as  to  constitute  a  family  name 
till  the  fifteenth  century,  except  among  the  barons  and  families  of 
Norman  descent.  Patronymics  such  as  Johnson,  Thomson,  Atkin- 
son, came  in  very  sporadically  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  became 
permanent  only  in  the  fifteenth.  Not  till  this  latter  century  does 
Smith  appear  as  a  family  name;  for  although  we  have  seen  Faber 
given  earlier,  this  is  descriptive  of  the  trade  pursued  by  the  bearer, 
and  was  not  a  surname. 

"In  the  fourteenth  century  the  'de'  and  'of  before  the  place- 
name  had  not  fallen  away.  When  it  did,  then  the  name  of  the 
locality  attached  itself  permanently  to  the  man  and  his  posterity. 

"One  feature  of  the  lists  in  the  'Liber  \'ilae'  must  not  be  over- 
looked— the  extreme  scarcity  of  names  descriptive  of  personal  ap- 
pearance and  indicative  of  natural  defects,  and  of  vulgar  nicknames. 
This  leads  one  to  suspect  that,  when  such  names  occur  in  the 
secular  lists,  as  the  Hundred  Rolls.  Feast  of  Fines,  etc.,  they  were 
inscribed  without  the  consent  of  those  so  designated.  f<ir  the  con- 
venience of  identification  and  without  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the 
men  so  described.  But  also  it  leads  to  the  conviction  that,  where 
such  designations  were  accepted,  they  bore  a  very  different  signifi- 
cation to  what  they  bear  on  the  surface.  If  this  were  not  the  case, 
such  names  would  have  been  repudiated  as  an  outrage. 

"Some  domestic  officials  are  entered  in  the  book  as  donors,  a 
'butelair.'a  sewer,  and  a  dapifer,  but  singularly  few  tradesmen — a 
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mercliaiU.  a  Bniith,  a  lavcnicr.  a  fuller,  and  that  is  alxjut  all.  The 
tradesmen  of  Durham  seem  to  have  buttoned  up  their  pockets,  nr 
else  the  smalhiess  of  their  dimations  did  not  entitle  tlicm  to  com- 
mendation in  the  Hook  of  Life. 

"On  the  flyleaf  of  the  tonth-century  manuscript  book  of  tbe 
(iospcls  in  the  lilirarv  of  Vurk  Minister  is  a  list  of  the  'festermen'  ai 
Ihe  eleetinn  of  Archbishop  _lilfric  of  York,  102,1.  It  has  been  pub- 
lished bv  Dr.  Jon  Stefensen  i'Saj,Mb(Mik  of  the  Viking  Club."  lOIRi. 
The  names  are  mostly  Xorse  and  Danish,"      (  Haring-(iould.) 

Scandinavian  Names  in  the  Liber  Vitae. 

(Tt  does  not  follow  that  these  snriiames  certainly  derive  from 
the  N'orsc  or  Danish.  Some  are  common  to  the  A ng:lo- Saxons, 
Hut  also,  some  of  our  family  names  may  di-'rive  from  the  Scan- 
dinavian, when  encountered  in  ancient  Xorthumbria.  whereas  the 
same  name  may  have  a  different  origin  elsewhere.  Hozier  may  de- 
rive from  a  hosier,  or  from  Ozj-.ur.  and  Hrusi  may  have  originated 
some  Hruccs.  as  well  a.i  the  Wirman  place-name  Bruix.  Some 
Burns  may  deduce  their  name  fr<im  lijorn.  others  from  a  brook. 
I'reeman  may  in  .s^mie  cases  be  an  anfrbci/int;  of  Freimund.  in 
others  describes  the  qualitv  is  a  h'ranklin.  The  terminal  letter  "r" 
in  a  \orse  name  was  shed  at  once  nn   iMiglisli  soil.) 


Alford  from  llalharor. 

Burn  from   Bjorn. 

.Mstone  from  llallstein. 

larr  from  Karr. 

Alt  from  Hialti. 

i,,;!)nrn  from  Kolbjorn. 

Airev  from  F.varr. 

(  ole  and  Collev  from  Kolli  and 

AlRUr  from  .\lfj;ar. 

Kollr. 

.\ffer  fn.m   Alfnar. 

Curlaiii  from  Kjartan 

.\rkell  from  Ariiketill. 

Dav  from  Daf;r. 

Aniott  from  Arno..r. 

l-:a^k-  from  l-Kill. 

.\skell  fr.mi  .\skulfr. 

i'Mfiar  from  .\lf},'arr. 

Haskell  from  Askulfr. 

i'.wins  from  I'.yvind. 

.\skew  from  llosknldr. 

l':a>ton  from  l'A--*tein. 

Atlav  from  Atli. 

l'\-ailKT>l.ine  from  Fridestan. 

Ban'h  from  Harr. 

I'Vccnian  fn^m  i'reimundr 

Beale  fr..m  Mjnlii. 

l'>efstonc  from  Frev.steinn 

UliKb  from  Mligr. 

l-ronde  from  Krodi. ' 

Blvlhe  from  n!i;;r. 

i;a!l  fr.mi  Clalti. 

liUnni  from  Blundr. 

•  iamcM  fr..ni  (Jamcl. 

Moddv  from  Rosi. 

tlavcr  fr.ini  Ceirr. 

Bowles  from  HolH. 

(iei-r,  Cerrv  from  (ieirr. 

Brand  from  ISrainlr 

(icll  from  (ivllir. 

llroad  from  Bn.ddi. 

(;<.odh    fr.mi  (imlleifr. 

Itnicc  ir-.Tii  Brnsi 

CoiMlIake  fr..ni  ( indleikr. 

Bnrk  fri>m  Borkr. 

liiM.dm;in   fr-.m  (Indnumdr. 
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( ;r)rman  from  Gormundr. 
(iiMxlrifh  fnrni  (lustlrekr. 
(irundy  from  Grundi  or  (itmdnid. 
(irynies  from  Grimr. 
tirain  from  Grani, 
(iuest  from  Gestr. 
Gutin  from  Gunnar. 
tiunstone  from  Gunnsteinn. 
<iutlirie  from  Gusrodr. 
Make  from  flaki. 
-Huldane  from  Halfdan. 
Hall   from  Hallr. 
Hammond  from  Hamiindr. 
Harvey  from  Havar. 
Haiise]  from  Asculfr. 
Halford  from  Hallvardr. 
Hemming  from  Hemmingr. 
Herman  from  Hermundr. 
Holkcr  from  Hallkarr. 
Holybond  from  Hallbjorn. 
Hozier  from  Ozzur. 
Hyde  from  Hide. 
Humphry  from  Holmfri. 
Inchbald  from  Ingihaldr. 
Inirle  from  Ingolfr. 
Ingledew  from  Tngjaldr. 
Tngram  from  Ingiramr. 
lekvll  from  JokuH. 
lelf  from  Jolfr. 
Kettle  from  Ketill. 
Kiddie  from  Ketill. 
Kn'itt.  Nott  from  Knutr. 
I. ami)  from  I-ambi. 
',eefe.  Lever  from  f.eifr. 
I,nver  from  Hlo  ver. 
I  uard  fnmi  T.avard. 
Mairnus  from  Magnus. 
Maulc.   Moll,  from   Maull.   Dan. 

\folI.  occurs  1209. 
*  )(iEer  from'Oddgeir. 
'  )rme  from  Ormr. 
f  )sb')rne  from  Asbjorn. 
Dsegood  from  Asgautr. 


( Note : 
omitted.) 


The     St-aiidiri;r 


Osmnnd  from  .Asmundr. 

'  )sivald  from  Asvaldr. 

Uaven  from  Hrafn. 

Kayner  from   Ragnar. 

Kavne  from  Hrani. 

Rolf  from  Hrolfr. 

Ronald  from  Rngnvaldr. 

Reynolds  from  Rogiivaldr. 

Salnum  from  Salmundr. 

Sohotev  fn.m  SkiiM.  a  son  of  FaH 

Tostig. 
Scorey  fn>m  Skari. 
Seaward  from  Sigurdr. 
Smaley  from  Smakla  shepherd). 
.'^malc  from  Small   [a  shepherd). 
Snell  fn.m  Snjall. 
Soley  from  Solvi. 
Stiggins  from  Stigandi. 
Stone  from  Steinn. 
Stoner  from  Steinarr. 
Somertey  from  Somerli. 
Steer  from  Styrr. 
Sturgess  from  Tliorgisl. 
.'^ymc)nds  from  Sigmundr. 
.Swinlmrii  from  Sveinbjorn. 
Svvavne  from  Svein. 
'Parte  from  Haitr. 
Thorburn  from  Thorbjoni. 
Thorlev  from  Thi)r!eifr. 
'rhurkell  from  Tborkell. 
Thorold  from  ThorvaMr. 
Thiirstan  from  Thorsteinn. 
T-ooke.  toke  from  Toki. 
Triggs  from  Tryggvi. 
Trnpiu  from  Thortinn  . 
Uhtred  from  Utryggr. 
Ussher  fmni  Ozzur. 
Vickarv  fmm  X'ikarri. 
Wavlulrn   fr..m    \cl.inni. 
Wralh.  Wrotii  from  Raudr, 
V\"avmand  from  \"eniuinlr. 
Wavland  from  Vighmdr, 
Wyvill  from  \-ifiM. 

accoiits    haw     iR-cc-sarilv     been 
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tril)es  as  well  as  engaged  in  occaBional  struggles  with  the  Jiitcs  and 
Danes  <m' the  east  and  south.  The  life  of  the  peeiple  is  found  in 
their  names. 

"The  Anglii-Saxons  were  very  indifferent  givers  of  surnames, 
abnut  the  year  800  wc  lind  the  names  of  Aethelwerd  Stameran — 
the  stammerer;  dodwinc  Dreflan — the  driveller;  they  made  little  or 
11(1  use  of  scripture  names,  Jcjlni,  'i'lmnias,  etc..  so  that  their  (given| 
names  are  extremely  numerous,  which  occa.-^inns  them  at  times  to 
he  taken  for  surnanies.  much  more  so  than  ours;  and  they  seldom 
called  a  s^on  l>y  the  name  of  his  father,  as  it  caused  confusion  of 
persons — which  they  particularly  guarded  against,  hut  when  they 
did  do  so  they  gave  another  (ailditional)  name  peculiar  to  the  per- 
son, besides  that  of  descent  or  the  surname,  which  Camden  notes- 
land  cites  U'illiain  of  Malmesbnry) — as  the  son  of  Rdmund  was 
called  Edmunding.  which  with  us  is  called  Kdmundson ;  Edgar — 
K<Igaring — Edgarsoii.  etc. — Rem.  p.  106."  (Finlayson's  Surnames 
and  Sirenamos.  p.  37.) 

"It  would,  however,  be  prepo.'^terous  to  imagine  that  surnames 
universally  prevailed  so  early  as  the  eleventh  century:  we  have 
i)\erwhelming  evidence  that  they  did  not;  and  must  admit  thai 
although  the  Xormaii  con<|uest  did  much  to  introduce  the  practice 
of  using  them,  it  was  long  before  they  became  very  common.  All 
1  am  anxious  to  establish  is.  that  the  ix-casiimal  use  of  surnames  in 
England  dates  beyond  the  ingress  of  the  Xormans. 

'■.'Surnames  were  taken  up  in  a  very  gradual  manner  by  the 
great  (both  "f  ."^axon  and  .N'orman  descent),  during  the  eleventh. 
twelfth,  ancl  tbirteeiUh  centuries.  Hy  the  middle  of  the  twelfth, 
however,  it  api>ears  that  they  were  (in  the  estimation  of  some) 
necessary  ai'peiidages  to  families  of  rank,  to  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  meaner  extraction. 

"the  un,'iettle<l  state  of  surnames  in  those  early  times  renders 
it  a  dillicult  matter  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any  family  beyond  the 
thirteenth  century."  (Lower's  Historical  Essays  on  English  Sur- 
names, p]i.  42-.1. ) 

■■The  Teutonic  wave  of  iiojiulaiion  |uirsued  the  Keltic.  Scat- 
tered gleams  of  the  light  of  history  occasionally  flashed  upon  the 
obscuritv  of  their  tnssiniis  to  and  fro.  which  are  even  darker  than 
the  ■dark  ("imnierian  desert.'  which  they  inundated;  and  we  are 
eirabled.  not  to  trace  their  jirogress,  but  ()Ccasionally  to  note  their  ■ 
^tandilTg  ground,  as  familiar  names  i>ccnr  among  the  barbarians  con- 
leni]htnciusly  mentioned  b\  ( Ireeks  and  Komans. 

■'The  Teuii'iis  were  <li\ided  itUo  large  confederations  of  tribes. 
iiwning  one  liem  forefather,  called  by  one  general  name,  and  then 
parting  into  le-ser  tribes,  eacii  with  its  own  ancestor. 

■■The  eiiaracter  of  the  race  was  less  (lery,  but  more  perscveril^! 
than  that   ..f  ijie   Kelt,   with   less  of  heiy;ht   of  stature,  but  with 
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stronger  muscles,  and  a  nature  of  much  greater  permanence  com- 
hined  with  progress  than  belongs  to  any  other  people.  Eastern  na- 
tions cannot  improve  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  classical  nations 
were  demoralized  and  become  degenerate  under  civilization,  the 
Kelts  either  rejected  it  or  dwindled  away  under  it,  and  only  the 
Teutons  were  able  to  accept  and  adopt  it  so  as  to  increase  instead 
of  destroying  their  mental  energy  and  physical  force. 

"Even  as  savages  they  were  able  to  drive  before  them  the  Kelt, 
whether  wild  or  polished,  and  were  a  match  for  the  disciplined 
Roman;  and  the  slightest  training  in  warlike  arts  rendered  them 
invincible  by  any  other  race.  They  have  never  permanently  suc- 
cumbed to  any  nation  of  other  blood  than  their  own;  and  among 
themselves,  the  conquering  side  is  always  that  which  has  the  most 
of  the  northern  high  spirit  united  to  the  endurance  of  the  more 
central  races. 

"The  Teuton  stock  had  much  in  common,  but  also  strong  in- 
dividuality, and  nothing  can  be  more  clearly  marked  than  are  its 
great  main  division.';  and  their  branches. 

"The  two  great  stenis  of  race  and  language  are  called  the 
Gothic  and  the  Scandinavian. 

"The  Scandinavian  tongue,  with  a  few  external  influences,  de- 
veloped into  Norse,  Danish,  and  Icelandic,  of  which  the  last  is  the 
eldest  and  purest. 

"In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  though  the  population  of  the 
southern  lands  of  Europe  was  chiefly  of  the  nations  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  and  their  speech  br()ken  Latin,  yet  their  royalty  and  no- 
bility had  in  every  case  been  once  Teutonic,  and  their  traditions 
and  nomenclature  were  chiefly  of  the  Teutonic  class,  so  much  so, 
that  almost  all  the  royal  lines  of  Europe  are  fair;  and  in  the  coun- 
tries where  the  population  is  dark,  fair  hair  is  considered  as  the 
token  of  gentle  blood. 

"Nothing  shows  the  identity  of  the  entire  Teutonic  race  more 
than  the  resemblance  of  the  names  in  each  of  the  branches.  Many 
are  found  in  each  of  the  stems — ^Gothic,  Scandinavian,  and  High 
and  Low  German— the  same  in  sense,  and  with  more  dialectic 
changes  in  sound,  proving  themselves  to  have  sprung  from  the 
name,  or  from  words,  current  in  the  original  tribe  before  the  various 
families  parted  from  it. 

"The  Teutonic  names  were  alnvnst  all  compounds  of  two  words. 
Sometimes  they  used  a  single  wurd.  but  this  was  comparatively 
rare. 

"The  words  whence  names  were  compounded  were  usually  the 
names  of  deities  and  those  of  animals,  together  with  epithets,  or 
terms  of  office,  generally  conveying  good  auguries.  They  were 
usually  connected  with  .some  great  hero  belonging  to  the  various 
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cycles  of  myth,  in  which  the  Teuton  imaginatinn  revelled,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  under  Christian  influence,  descended  fnini 
the  divine  to  the  heroic,  and  then  to  the  fairy  tale. 

"In  the  Anglo-Saxon  genealogies,  that  are  a  sort  of  representa- 
tion of  the  supp<)sed  c<innection  of  the  tribes,  Great  stands  seven 
alx)ve  Seaxnot,  where  our  own  stem  branches  off;  and  his  son  is 
(lodwulf,  which  is  .still  a  surviving  name  in  Norway  as  Gudolv, 
divine  wolf."  (Historv  of  Christian  Names.  Charlotte  Young,  pp. 
\f>2-3-5-8-9-70-n.  \'ol.  H.) 

Let  us  quote  also,  of  the  habits  of  the  various  peoples  who  set- 
tled in  England,  from  \'olnine  I  of  the  same  history  as  above : 

"The  Teutonic  names  are  taken  from  the  elder  branches  of  the 
Teuton  languages,  before  they  became  commingled  in  different  de- 
grees with  the  later  progeny  of  Latin,  and  with  one  another.  We 
here  use  the  word  Teutonic,  because  it  is  the  most  convenient  term 
by  which  to  express  the  class  ()f  languages  spoken  by  the  greai 
Germanic  family,  though  we  are  aware  it  is  not  absolutely  correct 
as  a  class-appellation  including  all.  Iceland  and  Scandinavia  use 
their  ancient  tongue,  but  slightly  altered,  and  there  may  be  found 
the  true  forms  and  interpretations  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
appellations  in  common  use.  German  continues  the  High  German, 
but  is  no  safe  guide  to  the  meaning  of  names  which  belong  to  a 
much  earlier  form  than  that  in  which  we  now  see  it.  and  it  has  only 
created  a  few  modern  ones  of  its  own.  Anglo-Saxon  explains  must 
()f  its  own  names,  but  not  reliably  without  comparison  with  the 
other  branches.  It  was  a  language  killed  by  the  Norman  conquest. 
just  as  the  NN^rse  ni  the  invaders  had  been  previ*»usly  smothered 
by  their  conquest  of  Neustria.  and  the  English  which  grew  up 
ani<mg  them  used  more  of  the  Erank  names  adopted  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  Frame,  than  i)f  its  own  Anglo- Saxtm  ones;  and  only  after 
the  Reformation  was  there  an  attempt,  and  that  not  a  very  success- 
ful one,  at  the  fabrication  of  native  ICnglish  names.  France  kept 
Frank  names,  and  clipi)ed  tlicm  while  ceasing  to  speak  Prankish. 
an<I  using  minced  l.atin.  i.onibardy,  ton.  used  the  old  heroic  names 
of  the  fair-haired  barbariayis.  even  while  its  speech  was  constant  1" 
the  flowing  Latin:  and  Spain  has  much  more  of  the  nomenclature 
than  of  the  tongue  ni  the  (loths."     ( i'ages  5  and  6.) 

liaring-Gould  has  this  i..  say: 

■.\t  ChrisiniJi'^.  I17L  Ik-nry  Courtbosc.  son  of  Henry  II.  held 
his  court  at  liavcnx.  It  occurred  to  two  Williams,  the  seneschal  of 
Rritlanv  and  the  governor  of  Normandy,  to  exclude  from  the  outer 
hall  cviTv  ijuesi  who  wa-^  not  named  William,  and  they  were  able 
lo  a<linii  lir  knights  .if  tluit  name,  and  this  was  in  addition  to  the 
Williams  wlv.  sat  at  tabic  with  the  young  king.  This  showed  how 
])oi)ular  a  single  name  iiad  bcconic,  and  how  men  had  got  to  follow 
a  cut-anil-(lrie<l  system  and  abandon  the  creative  name  period." 
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Regarding  the  habits  and  customs  of  Anglo-Saxons  we  find  the 
following  extracts  in  Green's  History  of  the  English  people: 

"Of  the  temper  and  life  of  the  folk  in  this  older  England 
we  know  little.  But  from  the  glimpses  that  we  catch  of  it  when 
conquest  had  brought  them  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  their  political 
and  social  organization  must  have  been  that  of  the  German  race  to 
which  they  belonged.  In  their  villages  lay  ready  formed  the  social 
and  political  life  which  i.s  around  us  in  the  England  of  today.  A 
belt  of  forest  or  waste  parted  each  from  its  fellow-villages,  and  with- 
in this  boundary  or  mark  the  'township,'  as  the  village  was  then 
called,  from  the  'tun,'  or  rough  fence  and  trench  that  served  as  its 
simple  fortification,  formed  a  complete  and  independent  body, 
though  linked  by  tics  which  were  strengthening  every  day  to  the 
townships  about  it  and  the  tribe  of  which  it  formed  a  part.  Its 
social  center  was  the  homestead  where  the  aetheling  or  eorl,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  first  English  settlers  in  the  waste,  still  handed 
down  the  blood  and  traditions  of  his  fathers.  Around  this  home- 
stead or  acthel.  each  in  its  little  croft,  stood  the  lowlier  dwellings  of 
freelings  or  ceorls,  men  sprung,  it  may  be,  from  descendants  of  the 
earliest  settler  who  had  in  various  ways  forfeited  their  claim  to  a 
share  in  the  original  homestead,  or  more  probably  from  incomers 
into  the  village  who  had  since  settled  round  it  and  been  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  land  and  freedom  of  the  ctnnmunity.  The  eorl  was 
distinguished  from  his  fellow-villagers  by  his  wealth  and  his  nobler 
blood:  he  was  held  by  them  in  a  hereditary  reverence;  and  it  was 
fr'im  him  and  his  fellow  aethelings  that  host-leaders,  whether  of 
the  village  or  the  tribe,  were  chosen  in  times  of  war.  But  this  claim 
to  precedence  rested  sintpiv  <mi  the  free  recugnition  of  his  fellow- 
villagers.  Within  the  towiislii])  every  freeman  or  eorl  was  equal. 
It  was  the  freeman  wlm  was  the  base  of  village  society.  He  was 
the  'free-necked'  man  whose  long  hair  floated  over  a  neck  which  had 
never  bowed  to  a  lord.  He  was  the  'weaponed  man'  who  alont 
bore  spear  and  sword,  and  who  alone  prcserve<l  that  right  of  self- 
redress  or  private  war  which  In  such  a  state  of  society  formed  the 
main  check  U|)on  lawless  outrage. 

"As  the  blond-iioiid  gave  its  lirst  form  to  English  justice. 
.so  it  gave  their  first  forms  to  English  society  and  English  warfare. 
Kinsmen  fought  side  by  side  in  the  hour  ()f  battle,  and  the  feelings 
of  honor  and  discipline  which  held  the  host  together  were  drawn 
from  the  common  duty  of  every  man  in  each  little  group  of  warriors 
to  his  hfiusc.  And  as  they  fought  side  by  side  on  the  field,  so  they 
dwelt  side  by  side  on  the  soil,  llarling  abode  by  Harling,  and 
Billing  by  Billing:  and  each  'wick'  or  'ham'  or  'stead'  or 'tun'  took 
its  name  from  the  kinsmen  who  dwelt  together  in  it.  In  this  way 
the  home  or  "liam'  'if  the  Billings  was  Itillingsham.  and  the  'tun'  or 
township  of  the  Harlinj;s  was  llarlington.  But  in  such  settlements 
the  tie  of  blood  was  widened  into  the  larger  tie  of  land.    Land  with 
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the  German  race  seems  at  a  very  early  time  to  have  become  every- 
where the  accompaniment  of  full  freedom.  The  freedom  was 
strictly  the  free-holder,  and  the  exercise  of  his  full  rights  as  a  free 
member  of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged  became  insepar- 
able from  the  possession  of  his  'holding'  in  it.  But  property  had  not 
as  yet  reached  that  stage  of  absolutely  personal  possession  which 
the  social  philosophy  of  a  later  time  falsely  regarded  as  its  earliest 
state.  The  woodland  and  pasture-land  of  an  itnglish  villaj^e  were 
still  undivided,  and  every  free  villager  had  the  right  of  turning  into 
it  his  cattle  or  swine.  The  meadowland  lay  in  like  manner  open  and 
undivided  from  hay-harvest  to  spring.  It  was  only  when  grass  be- 
gan to  grow  afresh  that  the  common  meadow  was  fenced  off  into 
grass-fields,  one  for  each  household  in  the  village;  and  when  hay- 
harvest  was  over  fence  and  clivision  were  at  an  end  again.  The 
plow-land  alone  was  permanently  allotted  in  equal  shares  both  of 
corn  land  and  fallow-land  to  the  families  of  the  freemen,  though 
even  the  plow-land  was  subject  to  fresh  division  as  the  number  of 
claimants  grew  greater  or  less. 

"Next  in  importance  was  the  Saxon  lact.  *  *  *  |n  the 
modern  sense  of  freedom  the  laet  was  free  enough.  He  had  house 
and  home  of  his  own,  his  life  and  limb  was  as  secure  as  the  ceorl's — 
save  as  against  his -lord. 

"Far  different  from  the  i>osition  of  the  lact  was  that  <)f  the 
slave,  though  there  is  no  ground  for  believing  that  the  slave  class 
was  other  than  a  small  one.  It  was  a  class  which  sprang  mainly 
from  debt  or  crime.  *  •  *  Slave  cabins  clustered  round  the 
homestead  of  every  rich  landowner;  plowman,  shepherd,  goatherd, 
swineherd,  oxherd  and  cowherd,  dairymaid,  barnman.  sower,  hay- 
ward  and  woodward,  were  often  slaves.  It  was  not,  indeed,  slavery 
such  as  we  have  known  in  modern  times,  for  stripes  and  bonds  were 
rare ;  if  the  slave  was  slain  it  was  by  an  angry  blow,  not  by  the  lash. 
But  his  master  could  slay  him  if  he  would;  it  was  not  a  chattel 
the  less.  The  slave  had  no  place  in  the  justice  court,  no  kinsmen 
to  claim  vengeance  or  guilt-tine  for  his  wrong.  If  a  stranger  slew 
him  his  lord  claimed  the  damages;  if  guilty  •<{  wn)ng-doing.  his 
skin  paid  for  him'  under  his  master's  lash.  If  he  lied  he  might  be 
chased  like  a  strayed  beast,  and  when  caught  he  might  be  (logged 
to  death.  If  the  wrong-d()er  were  a  woman-slave  she  might  be 
burned. 

"With  the  public  life  .if  tiie  village.  Ik.wcvit,  the  slave 
had  nothing,  the  laet  in  early  days  little,  to  li/).  In  its  mott.  the 
cfimmon  meeting  of  its  villagers  for  justice  ;md  government,  a  slave 
had  no  place  or  voice,  while  the  lact  was  originally  represented  by 
the  lord  whose  land  he  tilled.  The  life,  the  sovereignty  of  the  set- 
tlement resided  solely  in  the  body  nf  the  freeman  whose  holdings 
lay  round  the  the  moothill  or  the  sacred  tree  where  the  conimunitv 
met  from  time  to  time  to  deal  out  its  own  justice  or  make  its  own 
laws.     Here   new   settlers   were  admitted   to  the   freedom   of   the 
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townshii).  by-laws  framed  ami  headmen  and  tithing-men  chosen  for 
its  governance.  Here  plowland  and  meadowland  were  shared  in  due 
kit  among  tlie  villagers,  and  field  and  homestead  passed  from  man  to 
man  by  the  delivery  of  a  turf  cut  from  its  soil.  Here  strife  of  far- 
mer with  farmer  was  settled  according  to  the  'customs'  of  the  town- 
ship as  its  elder  men  stated  them,  and  four  men  were  hired  to  fol- 
low headmen  nr  caldurmen  to  hundred-court  or  war.  *  *  *  It 
was  here  that  Rngland  learned  to  be  a  'mother  of  parliaments.'  It 
was  in  these  tiny  knots  of  farmers  that  the  men  from  whom  Eng- 
lishmen were  to  spring  learned  the  worth  of  public  opinion,  of  pub- 
lic discussion,  the  worth  nf  the  agreement,  the  'common  sense.'  the 
general  conviction  to  which  (liscussion  leads,  as  of  the  laws  which 
derive  their  force  from  being  expressions  of  that  general  conviction. 

"Small,  therefore,  as  it  mi^ht  be,  the  township  or  village 
was  the  primary  and  perfect  type  of  English  life,  domestic,  social 
and  [wiHtical.  .MI  that  l-'ngJand  has  been  since  lay  there.  But 
changes  of  which  we  know  nothing  had  long  before  the  time  at 
which  our  liistory  upons  grouped  these  little  commonwealths  to- 
gether in  larger  connnuntties,  whether  we  name  them  tribe,  people. 
i>r  folk.  •  •  *  I'iic  folk-moot  was  in  fact  the  war-host,  the 
gathering  nf  every  freeman  of  the  tribe  in  arms.  The  head  of  the 
folk,  a  head  which  existed  only  so  Icing  as  war  went  on.  was  the 
leader  whimi  the  host  chose  to  conmiand  it.  Its  witenagemote  or 
meeting  nf  wise  men  was  the  host's  council  of  war.  the  gathering 
(if  those  eaidormen  who  had  br  lught  the  men  of  the  villages  to  the 
field.  Tile  Imst  w.ts  formed  by  levies  fnmi  the  various  districts  of 
the  tribe:  the  larger  of  wliich  probably  owed  their  name  of  'hun- 
drf<ls'  to  the  hundred  warriors  each  originally  sent  to  it. 

"The  military  nrganijiation  of  the  tribe  thus  gave  from  the 
first  its  form  t.i'thc  livrl  nrgani/atioii.  Hut  the  peculiar  shape 
wliich  its  civil  organix.atinn  assunieil  was  <lctermined  by  a  principle 
familiar  to  the  llermanic  races  and  ilostined  to  exercise  a  vast  in- 
fluence cm  the  future  nf  mankind.  This  was  the  principle  of  reprc- 
scntaiinii.  The  Inur  nr  teii  villagers  wlm  fnllowetl  the  reeve  of  each 
tnwnsliiji  tn  tlie  general  nnister  nf  the  hundreil  were  held  to  repre- 
sent t!ie  wlmlc  linily  nf  iho  township  from  whence  they  came. 
Their  voice  wa>  its  vnjoc.  iheir  (Ining  its  dning,  their  pledge  its 
pledge.  The  luindred-nmni,  a  nmnt  wliich  was  made  by  this  gath- 
ering ni"  iliv  rc.-|)rc-entanvcs  nf  the  ti>wnships  that  lay  within  its 
linuiiils.  ibns  liccanu-  a!  nncc  a  cnurt  nf  ajipcal  from  the  moots  of 
eacli  sc|iarate  village  as  well  as  nf  arliitralinn  in  dispute  between 
tcuvnshi]!  and  i,i\vn,sln|>.  'Jbc  judgnieiit  nf  graver  crimes  and  of 
life  nrdealli  icM  tn  ii>  >liiirc;  while  il  neccs~;irily  jinssessed  the  same 
right  nf  law-inakrng  fnr  the  hmidrvd  thai  ihe  village-moot  pos- 
sessed fnr  each  -.ejiaraie  village.  And  as  liundred-m<Hn  .stotid  above 
ti'wn-ninnt,  llic  general  ninster  n(  the  ])en]>le  in  arms,  was  at  once 
war-linsi  ancl  highol  law-ccurl  ami  general  parliament  of  the  trilK. 
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But  whether  folk-moot  or  hundred  moot,  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation was  preserved.  In  both  the  constitutional  forms,  the  forms 
of  deliberation  and  decision  were  the  same.  In  each  the  priests 
proclaimed  silence,  the  ealdormen  of  higher  blood  spoke,  groups 
of  freemen  from  each  ttjwnship  stood  round,  shaking  their  spears 
in  assent,  clashing  shields  in  applause,  settling  matters  in  the  end 
by  loud  shouts  of  'Aye'  or  'Nay,' 

"  •  »  *  They  were  fierce  warriors,  but  they  were  also 
busy  fishers  and  tillers  of  the  soil,  as  proud  of  their  skill  in  handling 
l»l«w  and  mattock  or  steering  the  rude  boat  with  which  they 
hunted  walrus  and  whale  as  of  their  skill  in  handling  sword  and 
spear.  They  were  hard  drinkers,  no  doubt,  as  they  were  hard 
toilers,  and  the  'ale-feast'  was  the  center  of  their  social  life.  But 
coarse  as  the  revel  might  seem  to  m()dern  eyes,  the  scene  within  the 
timbered  hall  which  rose  in  the  midst  of  their  villages  was  often 
Homeric  in  its  simplicity  and  dignity.  Queen  or  eorl's  wife  with  a 
train  of  maidens  bore  ale-bowl  or  mead-bowl  round  the  hall  from 
the  high  settle  of  king  or  ealdorman  in  the  midst  to  the  niead 
benches  ranged  around  its  walls,  while  the  gleeman  or  bard  sang 
the  hero-songs  of  his  race.  Dress  and  arms  showed  traces  of  a  love 
of  art  and  beauty,  none  the  less  real  in  that  it  was  rude  and  incom- 
plete. Rings,  amulets,  earrings,  neck  pendants,  proved  in  their 
workmanship  the  deftness  of  the  goldsmith's  art.  Cloaks  were 
often  fastened  with  golden  buckles  of  curious  and  exquisite  form. 
set  sometimes  with  rough  jewels  and  inlaid  with  enamel.  The 
bronze  boar-crest  on  the  warrior's  hemlet.  the  intricate  adornment 
of  the  warrior's  shield,  tell  alike  the  honor  in  which  the  smith  was 
held  in  their  tale  of  industrial  art. 

"The  religion  of  these  men  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  German  peoples.  Christianity  had  by  this  time  brought 
about  the  conversiim  of  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it  had  not  pene- 
trated as  yet  among  the  f()rests  of  the  north.  The  common  god  of 
the  English  people  was  Woden,  the  war-god.  the  guardian  of  ways 
and  boundaries,  to  whom  his  worshipers  attributed  the  invention 
c)f  letters,  and  whom  every  tribe  held  to  be  the  first  ancestor  of  its 
kings.  Our  own  names  for  the  days  of  the  week  still  recall  to  us 
the  gods  whom  our  fathers  worshiped  in  their  German  homeland. 
Wednesday  is  Woden's-day.  as  Thursday  is  the  day  of  Thunder, 
the  god  of  air  and  storm  and  rain.  Friday  is  Frac's-day.  the  deity 
of  peace  and  joy  and  fruitfulness.  whose  emblems.  bi>rne  aloft  by 
dancing  maidens,  brou^rht  increase  to  every  field  and  stall  they  visit- 
■  ed.  Saturday  commemorates  an  obscure  g<id.  Saetore  :  Tuesday  the 
dark  god,  Tiw,  to  meet  whom  was  death.  Kostre.  the  god  of  the 
dawn  or  of  the  spring,  lends  his  name  U>  the  Christian  festival  of 
the  Resurrection.  Behind  these  floated  the  dim  shapes  of  an  older 
mythology;  'Wyrd,'  the  death-gnddcss,  whose  memory  lingered 
long  in  the  'Weird'  of  northern  superstition ;  or  the  Shield-Maidens. 
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the  'mighty  women'  who,  an  old  rhyme  tells  us,  'wrought  on  the 
hattle-field  their  ttnl  and  hurled  the  thrilling  javelins.'  Nearer  to 
the  popular  fancy  lay  deities  of  wood  and  fell  or  hero-gods  of  legend 
and  song:  Nicor.  the  water-sprite  who  survives  in  our  nixies  of 
■Old  Nick;'  Weland,  the  forger  of  the  weighty  shields  and  sharp- 
hiting  swords,  who  found  a  later  home  in  the  Weyland's 
smithy  of  Berkshire:  ligil.  the  hero-archer,  whose  legend  is  one 
with  that  of  Cloudcsly  or  Tell.  A  nature- worship  of  this  sort  lent 
itself  ill  to  the  purposes  i>f  a  priesthood:  and  though  a  priestly  class 
existed  it  seems  at  no  time  to  have  had  much  weight  among  Eng- 
lishmen. As  each  freeman  was  his  own  judge  and  his  own  law- 
maker, .so  he  was  his  own  housepriest ;  and  English  worship  lay 
commonly  in  the  sacrifice  which  the  house-father  offered  to  the 
gods  of  his  hearth. 

"The  Saxc>ns,  like  all  primitive  peoples,  had  but  one  name,  and 
like  all  such  peoples,  the  name  was  given  because  of  .some  bodily 
blemish,  ut  perfection,  some  conditicm  of  the  parents'  mind  when 
the  child  was  born,  or  because  of  some  whim  or  impulse  which  ac- 
tuated the  parents  or  guardian  in  giving  the  name.  In  every  in- 
telligent community  the  giving  of  the  name  always  had  been  re- 
garded as  a  solemnity,  often  accompanied  with  a  religious  rite. 

"Personal  names,  later  called  Christian  names — those  simple  in- 
dividual names  which  were  given  by  the  Saxons  to  their  children, 
were  but  for  the  life  of  him  to  whom  they  were  attached — they  di?d 
with  him  and  were  ntit  passed  on  to  his  descendants.  The  Saxons 
knew  nothing  of  surnames  as  such.  Many  Saxon  names  became 
m<)Uled  into  surnames  after  William  the  Conqueror  introduced  the 
foundation  habit  of  making  surnames.  Such  names  as  liarold. 
F.thelrcila,  Edith  and  I'rmentrudc  are  all  Saxon  names.  Osl>cm, 
which  ciinie  over  fn.ni  Jutcland,  _|alf.  Juin  or  Juing,  which  was  the 
Norman  scribe's  spelling  of  ^'c>u^lg.  were  common  in  those  days, 
(lamel.  meaning  senior,  was  the  father.  .\yUvard.  Alruic,  Leofwin. 
l*'inn.  meaning  Dane:  Syward.  Thorlog.  Tovie,  Ulward,  corrupted 
later  intti  Willard.  and  Doltin.  These  are  .some  of  the  names  which 
were  given  by  llic  .\nglo-Sa\ons.  Cbilde  was  often  given  to  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family,  but  the  .\nglo-Saxons  had  no 
known  surnames  wliatcxer  except  in  the  way  of  added  nick  names 
or  sobriqncis.  There  was  Ifarohl  the  Unready,  Osbem  the  Red, 
signifying  the  color  of  bis  hair,  and  i^ric  the  Black,  or  Black  Eric, 
meaning  the  eyes  iind  hair  color  of  the  possessor. 

".\niong  the  .Vu'ik'S.  .'~^axons.  Teutons  of  Ciermany.  and  Scan- 
dinavians, an  almost  unlimited  variety  of  personal  names  existed.. 
These  could  bo  fouinl  with  facilily  by  conil>inati<ms,  in  which  the 
designations  of  gods,  beasts,  and  birds,  even  of  inanimate  otijects. 
ctild  be  ma.le  use  of,  with  expletives  added. 

"The  deities  from  wb-nn  they  drew  their  origin,  who  reigned 
in   \  alballa.  and   ruled  the  course  of  events,  were  the  Aesir,  the 
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singular  of  which  is  As.  Hence  came  such  names  Asbjorn,  Osborn 
(the  divine  bear) ;  Asmund,  Osmund  (the  hand  of  god) ;  Aswald, 
Oswald  (the  power  of  the  As) ;  Oswin  (the  friend  of  the  ancestral). 

"Or  again,  a  special  deity  was  honored,  as  Thor,  the  Thun- 
derer; Thorfrid  is  the  Peace  of  Thor;  Thorbjorn,  the  Bear  of  Thor. 
.\n  archbishop  of  York  who  died  in  1140  was  Thursten — the  Sacri- 
ficial Stone  on  Thor,  across  which  the  spine  of  the  victim  was 
snapped. 

"In  the  temples  and  at  religious  feasts  a  caldron  was  employed, 
filled  with  blood,  that  was  splashed  over  the  image,  and  which  was 
used  as  well  for  boiling  the  horseflesh  for  the  sacrificial  feast.  This 
was  the  kettil,  and  hence  we  have  Thorketil!  and  Osketill. 

"Frey  was  another  god.  Freymund  was  the  Hand  of  God,  and 
Freystan,  still  used  as  a  surname.  Freestone,  the  Stone  of  Frey. 

"Gud  was  a  name  employed  before  Christianity  was  finally 
accepted  as  a  name  of  God,  without  any  very  fixed  idea  being  at- 
tached to  it;  but  when  the  English  were  converted  it  entered  into 
numerous  combinations,  as  Guthfrid  (the  Peace  of  God).  Guthrie 
(the  Power  of  God),  Godwin  (the  Friend  of  God). 

"Arn,  the  Eagle  into  which,  according  to  myth,  Wotan  had 
transformed  himself,  gave  names,  as  Arnor  (the  Eagle  Arrow), 
Artivid  (the  Eagle  Wood).  Arnkill  (the  sacrificial  kettle  of  Odin 
the  Eagle).  The  Finns,  from  whom  tribute  was  taken  by  the  Nor- 
wegian kings,  were  regarded  with  not  a  little  awe  as  necromancer?, 
but  marriages  were  entered  into  with  them,  and  the  name  of  Finn 
penetrated  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  offspring,  as  Finnlong, 
Thorfin ;  or  the  name  Halfdan  was  employed,  indicative  of  nii.xed 
blood. 

"Qualities  also  entered  into  the  composition  of  names,  as  Ethel- 
burg  (the  noble  stronghold).  F.thclrcd  (the  noble  counselor).  Fad- 
ward  (the  defender  of  his  property).  The  list  might  be  greatly  ex- 
tended, but  this  must  suffice." 

Atiglo-Saxon  atid  Danish  Names  in  Domesday. 

Aben  (Lines),  Abo  (Yorks).  Alsi  Bolla  (Ess.) 

Achi  (Wilts,  Chesh.,  Suff.,  etc.).  AUired  biga  (Kent). 

Acum  (Lines),  Acun  (Yorks).  Aluric  (Herts,  Cambs,  Dev.,  Oxf. 

.'Edric  Grim   (Suff.)  Ess..  SufT..  Herts). 

.ISIfag  (Notts),  Elfag  (Dcrb.)  Alward  (many  counties). 

.^rgrim  (Salop).  .\lwin  (many  counties). 

.\ilm  (Corn).  Ailmar  meic  (Ess.")  .-\mnd.  fern.  (Suff.) 

Aki  (SufT.)  .\ndrac  (Hants). 

.-\ldene  tope  (Lines).  .\nunt    davus    (Ess.),    properly 

.Mgrim  (Yorks).  "Onund  the  Dance." 

Alii  (Bucks.  Beds).  Ape   (Somers.),  Appe  (Wilts). 

.\lnod  Grutt  (Herts).  Archilbar  (Lines). 

Alric  (Bucks,  Suff.,  Beds).  .\rdL-grip  (Lines,  Yorks). 
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Aregrini  (Chesh.),  pruperly  Arn- 
grim. 

Aschiibar  (Lines). 

.\seloc  (Notts). 

-■Vnti  (several  counties). 

Azor  (several  counties). 

Bacu  (Lines). 

Bar  (Yorks.  Stiff.,  Middx.,  \<»rf.) 
also  Bcr  (Yorks). 

Basin  (Yorks). 

Biga  (Suss.) 

Bil  (Glouc.) 

Boda  (Hants),  Bode  (Wilts), 
Bodus  (Ess.) 

Bou  (Norf.),  Bu  (Yorks).  Boui 
(several  counties). 

Bricstoward  (Somers.) 

Brictuar  Bubba  (Suff.) 

BrihtuoUi  (Suff.) 

Bunda.  Bontle.  Bondi.  Hundi. 
Bondo.  etc.  (in  various  coun- 
ties). 

Caflo  (Somers.) 

Cava,  Cave.  Cavo,  Cavus,  (Suss.) 

CeJe.itt   (Suff.) 

Cheteber  (Yorks).  Cbetelber 
(  Lines,  and  several  other  coun- 
ties), 

Clictclbern  (Notts,  IJnes.  Nor(.). 
|in>iicrlv  Ketilhjorn. 

Clac  (Lines). 

Col  (Lines).  Cola  {Su^s.i.  Cole 
(.Suss..  Herb),  Colk-.  Dev. 
Coll..  (nianv  counties).  Coole 
(Wilts). 

I'outa  (Suff.) 

Crin  (Yorks). 

[)cd..l     (Cliesb.).     Doda.     Dode.. 


Dnd. 


[). 


.  Dor 


Donn 


(  V 


■.  D'lnnus.  etc. 

■s). 

Hdlouedief  I  Dev.) 
iCduKT    (Herts.    Middx..    Bucks. 
_  Dev.) 

I-"drie  (in  nnnicrous  counties). 
Kdwin  (Leies.  Ilcref.) 
I'.dvvard  wit  (Beds). 


]-:idille  (Dev.) 

KIsi  jillinge  (Notts),  a  native  of 

Jutland. 
[•Ipy  (Bucks). 
lirgrim  (Heref.) 
F.sber  biga  (Kent),  properly  Os- 

bern. 
Eurewaere  (Dec.) 
Felaga  (Ess.) 
Fot  (Chesh.,  Kent). 
Fuglo  (Beds). 
( lam     (Yorks) ,     Game     ( Leies. 

Yorks),     Gamel     (in     various 

counties), 
(iamelcarl     (Yorks).    Oamilhar, 

Cumelbar.  Gamiltorf  (Yorks). 
(iethne  (Salop). 
Cilepatrie  (Yorks), 
(ilunier  (Yorks). 
Codtovi  (Surr.) 
(ioleathegn  (Dev.) 
(loid  (Cambs). 
C.rtlnil   (Bucks). 
Cos  (Hunts). 
Gribol  (Lines). 
Grimulf  (Warw.) 
Haltor.  Heltor  (Yorks). 
Huna.     Hunus     (Suff.),     Hune 

(Yorks).  Huni.  Hunic,  Hunni. 

Ilunnet.  etc.  (Salop). 
lalf  (Lines). 
laul  (Cornw.) 
juin    (Dev.),     Juing     (Somen;.). 

(Young). 
Kee  (Norf.) 
Kcttelbcrn.  Kettelbert  (Won:.), 

See  abiive,  Ciicteber. 
Lantberearl   (Lines). 
l.cswin  enie  fSuff.) 
Lcwrie  coccus  (.Suff.) 
Lewis  calvus  (,Suff.) 
Lure  (SufT.) 
Maban  (Yorks). 
Mannius   swert    (Suff.).    Magtio 

Sucrt  (Surr.) 
Mnitbar  (Norf.) 
Otra  (Sur..  Suff.) 
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Osbert  Masculus  (Suff.)  Stam  (Yorks). 

Oslac  albus  (Northants).  Stanker  (Suff.) 

I'hiti   (Suff..    Ess.),    Phin  daous  Ster,   Sterr.    Sterre,   Stur,   Strui 

(Ess.),  Pin  (GIouc),  properly       (many  counties). 

Finn     dacus      signifies     "the  Suarttol  (Yorks), 

Pane"  *  Swenus  Suart  (Ess.),  a  Dane. 

Ram  (Yorks),  Ramechil(Yorks).TM.    Thole,    Tholi.    Tol,    Toll 
Koc  (Wilts),  a  Norman,  LeRoux.      (various  counties). 
Rozo  (Wilts),  a  Norman,  LeRouxThor  (Northants).  Tor  (Yorks, 
Saloman  (Yorks).  l-incs,  Norf.) 

Salpus  (Suff.)  Tou,  Toul,  Tovi,  Towi  (various 

Sbern    (many  counties),   should       counties), 

be  Osbern.  Turloga  (Yorks),  properly  "Thor- 

Scheit.  Scett  (Norf.)  laug." 

Scotcol  (Yorks).  Ulward  wit  (Dors). 

Seiar,  Seiard  bar  (Norf..  Glouc).  Unfac  (Notts). 

Siward  Bar.  {Yorks.  Lines).      Wadel    (Kent.   Derb.   Cornwall); 
Siward  barn,  for  Bjorn,  (Warw.,       Wadels        (Derb.).        Wadhel 

Nt>rf..  Lines).  (Cornwall).  Wadelo  (Derb.) 

Sessi  (Salop).  Welp  (Yorks). 

Sindi  (Yorks).  W'ilecrip  (Suff..  Salop). 

Snellinc   (Cambs).  \\it  (gj  a  surname  repeatedly  in 

Snode.  Snot  (Dev.) 
Sol   (Heref;) 
Spirites  and  Spirtes  (many  coun- 


many  counties). 
.  Wlward  Level  (Beds). 


ties).  Spert  (Yorks).  Wardrou  (Derb.) 

The  House  of  Hanover,  1760-1914 

9Mr(*  III.  -  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburs-Strditi. 
1760-1810- 

1 i 1 i 1 

Erneit,  Adnpluu 

d.  of  Cum-   d.  of  CBm. 


Alt>ert  of  -  VktoiU, 
SB»-Caburg-     I       1837-IQOI. 
Gotha.  ti!6l.  1 

I 1 1 i i ' ' — 

Victotik.    Edward  Vn.  Alice,     Alfred.     Helena, 

m.  Ger-         i^oi-igio  in.  gr.  d.  of  Ed-    m.  pr.     _ __..._        ,.. 

man  P-n-  m.Aleaa&dn  d.  ol    inburgh.         of         quis  of     Con-         bany.  Henry  of 

peror.          d.  of  k.  of  Hesu,    t  1900.  Schleiwig- Lome,  naught     ti8S4.  Balten- 

ti(KiI>         Denmark.  tiS?^.    u  d.       HoUtein.  berg. 


OeoileV.  Louise.  Victoria.       Maud. 

igio-  m.  d.  of  m.  Charlei, 

m.  Mary  of  Teck.         Fife.  pr.  of  Den- 


Uwud  Al 


Henry.       Geotgc.      John. 


PLACE  OR  LOCAL  NAMES. 

It  is  iKit  surprising  tliat  many  people  all  over  Europe  adopted 
the  easy  cust<iin  of  surnaniing  themselves  after  estates,  or  farms,  or 
towns,  or  any  dwelling  place  where  they  resided  permanently.  The 
Frenchman  retains  to  this  day,  the  little  preposition  "de"  which 
means  "of"  attached  to  his  surname,  and  even  to  his  title.  For  in- 
stance. D'Arcy  and  Dc\'esci  are  still  famous  French  names.  De- 
Rudev-ille  is  another.  DePonieroy  is  still  another  name  which  was 
transplanted  to  England.  These  names  simply  meant  that  William 
DePomeroy  or  John  D'.Arcy  once  lived  or  owned  estates  which  bore 
the  name  Arcy  and  Pomeroy. 

In  England  a  man  who  lived  near  a  w(X)ded  valley  or  dean 
would  he  spoken  of  as  John  of  Dean  or  John  .\tte  Dene,  for  instance. 
If  he  lived  near  a  church  he  miglit  he  called  John  of  Eccles.  If  he 
was  a  toll-gate  keeper  he  might  he  called  (iates  or  Yates  the  Gate- 
keeper. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  lived  near  a  hill  or  boundary  he 
might  he  called  Lvnch.  the  .-\ngl()-Saxon  spelling  of  which  was 
Illinch. 

Mr.  Lower,  in  his  Ixuik  about  surnames,  tells  usi 

"The  Saxons  and  .-\ngles  called  places  after  their  names,  Wight, 
in  his  'History  of  i.tidlow,'  says:  'XIany  of  the  names  of  places,  of 
which  the  meaning  seems  most  difhcult  to  explain,  are  compounded 
of  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  possessors  or  cultivators,  and  the  tiriginal 
forms  of  such  words  are  readily  discovered  hy  a  reference  to  Domes- 
day Book,  *  »  •  Xamcs  of  places  having  'ing'  in  the  middle 
are  generally  formed  from  ]>alronymics.  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  had 
this  termination.  Thus  a  son  of  Alfred  was  A-Aiieding;  his  de- 
scendants in  general  were  .Klfrcdings  or  .■Elfredingas.  These 
]>atronyniics  are  generally  compounded  with  'ham.'  'tun,'  etc.,  and 
whenever  we  can  find  tlic  name  <)f  a  place  in  pure  Saxon  documents, 
we  have  tlie  patronymic  in  the  genitive  case  plural.  Thus.  Birming- 
ham was  Hiitrni-inge-ham,  the  hnmc  or  residence  of  the  sons  and 
descendants  of  Boerm." 

Widlsnc  savs: 

"111  his  delightful  old-time  talc.  'The  House  of  the  Wolfings.' 
William  Mnrris  tells  .if  'a  furest  clearing  on  the  hank.s  of  the  Mirk- 
wo.id  water.  .\l)ove  and  hehiw  this  clearing  in  the  wood  were  other 
two  clearings  like  to  it.  They  were  named  respectively  Mid-maric, 
Upper-mark  and  Nether-tnark,  and  the  old-iinic  folk  who  lived  there 
were  called  the  Mark-men.'  Xnw,  a  village  hnilt  near  to  the  clear- 
ing or  in  it,  would  have  been  called,  without  douht,  the  Mark-village, 
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or  the  Mark-home;  and  in  after  years  one  who  came  from  that  vil- 
lage would  have  been  deiiignated  as  beinj;  "of  Mark-home,'  or 
Mark-ham.  And  ere  long,  when  a  descendant  of  the  old-time  Mark- 
men  found  it  necessary  to  assume  a  distinctive  name  amongst  his 
fellowmen,  he  would  undoubtedly  seize  the  name  Markham,  and 
be  known  henceforth  by  it. 

"It  is  in  this  way  that  many  family  names  have  begun.  Indeed, 
there  is  perhaps  no  source  of  family  names  quite  so  prolific  as  was 
this.  The  surnames  derived  from  patronymics  may  be  counted  by 
the  hundreds;  but  those  derived  from  locatiims,  or  peculiarities  of 
locations,  may  be  counted  by  the  thousands.  In  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish surnames,  it  is  found  that  there  is  hardly  a  nook  in  all  England 
but  has  contributed  a  name;  nor  is  there  a  nook  in  all  Normandy, 
but  also  has  added  to  the  list  of  local  names. 

"In  its  simplest  form,  the  locative  surname  is  introduced  by  a 
particle,  like  the  preposition  'of.'  Thus,  William  the  Conqueror 
came  from  Normandy ;  he  would  therefore  be  called  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. In  like  manner  were  formed  such  descriptive  names  as 
John  of  Gaunt  (Ghent);  Edward  of  York;  Richard  of  Lancaster; 
Henry  of  Hull ;  Jack  of  London.  In  time,  however,  the  introducing 
particle  came  to  be  freely  and  familiarly  pronounced  'a';  then  the 
names  became  John  a  Gaunt ;  Edward  a  York;  Richard  a  Lancaster; 
Henry  a  Hull ;  and  Jack  a  London.  Then  the  particle  having  lost 
all  semblance  of  its  original  form,  passed  entirely  away.  In  ()ur 
modern  registers  these  names  may  then  appear  as  John  Gaunt;  Ed- 
ward York;  Richard  Lancaster;  Henry  Hull;  Jack  London.  The 
number  of  family  names  thus  derived  may  be  as  great  as  is  that  of 
the  communities  of  men  within  the  district  contributing  to  those 
names. 

"It  is  not  alone  from  the  villages  or  towns  in  which  men  have 
lived,  however,  that  surnames  have  been  derived.  Often,  and  very 
often,  too,  the  name  is  derived  from  the  particular  situation  of  the 
family  abode.  Thus,  if  a  family  lived  near  a  stream  of  water,  it 
might  derive  its  name  from  the  brook.  So  we  should  have  such 
names  as  these  during  Anglo-Norman  times:  John  de  la  Broke, 
John  ad  le  Broke,  John  ad  Broke,  John  del  Broke.  John  apud  Broke, 
John  de  Broke,  John  super  Broke,  and  so  forth.  Naturally,  all  these 
phrases  introduced  by  French.  Latin,  and  Latin- French  particles  be- 
came in  time  abbreviated  to  simple  Brook  or  Brooks ;  but  the  entries 
in  the  ancient  registers  preserve  the  descriptive  prepcisitioiis.  And 
as  in  the  case  of  Brook  so  it  was  also  in  the  case  of  Lane,  or  Street, 
or  Field,  or  even  Town.  From  the  old  locative,  or  descriptive, 
name-phrases,  Henry  en  la  Lane.  Richard  sur  le  Street.  Robert  apud 
Field,  and  William  de  la  Towne.  have  developed  naturally  the  mod- 
ern names.  Henry  Lane.  Richard  .Street,  Robert  Field,  and  William 
Towne.      Here  again  the  number  of  family  names    thus    derived 
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might  be  as  great  as  the  iiuinber  nf  possible  ntmhitiatitms  of  prepo" 
sttinns  and  gei>grai)hical  situations. 

"From  the  prepositional  name-phrases  there  have  arisen  a  num- 
ber of  family  names  worthy  of  special  attention.  As  the  French 
used  'de  la'  (of  the)  in  such  a  name  as  John  de  la  Broke,  so  the 
Anglo-Sax(ms  used  the  particles  'at  the.'  To  them,  then,  the  man 
might  be  known  as  John  at  the  Brook.  But  'at  the'  became  con- 
tracted soon  to  'atte.'  and  the  man  became  known  as  John  attc 
Brook.  This  form  was  still  Uui  long,  however,  so  'atte'  became 
contracted  to  'at,'  and  John  became  known  as  John  at  Brook 
(Atbrook),  Then  the  't'  of  the  remaining  particle  was  dropped 
and  the  name  became  John  a  Br<M>k.  The  work  of  contraction  hav- 
ing gone  so  far,  it  became  easy  to  drop  the  particle  altogether.  Then 
appeared  the  modern  form  John  Brook.  In  brief,  then,  the  histon- 
of  the  name  may  be  shown  thus:  John  at  the  Brook,  John  atte 
Brook,  John  at  Brook.  John  a  Brook,  John  Br<x>k. 

''In  like  manner  have  been  derived  such  names  as  these:  William 
at  the  Wood.  William  atte  Wood.  William  at  Wood,  William  a 
\\'ood.  William  Wo<id. 

"Or  again:  Joseph  at  the  Well,  Joseph  atte  Well,  Joseph  at 
Well.  Joseph  a  Well.  Joseph  Well. 

"Or  again  :  Thomas  at  the  Becket  (little  stream),  Thomas  atte 
Recket.  Thomas  at  Becket.  Thomas  a  Becket.  Thomas  Becket. 

"And  so  we  might  continue  niuitijdying  examples  indefinitely, 
employing  such  names  as  Ridge,  Field,  Hill.  Water,  Cliff,  House. 
Sea,  Shore,  Way,  Pike,  anil  so  forth.  In  every  case,  the  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  name  would  be  the  same, 

"It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  while  the  outcome  of  such  a 
name  development  is  always  the  sinii)ie  original  place-word  without 
the  preposition,  not  all  names  of  this  kind  have  developed  to  the 
end.  On  the  contrary  many — very  many — names  have  ceased  to 
simplify  when  they  have  reached  the  'at-stage.'  Thus  there  re- 
main in  the  modern  registers,  side  bv  side  with  the  fully  simplified 
forms,  such  names  as  At  wood.  Atwell.  Atridge.  .Atfield.  Athill,  At- 
water.  AtciilTe.  .\tliouse.  Atsea.  Atshorc.  Atway.  Atpike.  AtbrCK*. 
and  many  others.  Anil  these  names,  in  luith  the  simple  and  the 
compound  f()rms.  are  "iftcn  further  varied  by  particulars  of  spelling. 

'■(  )TH-  other  development  fn.in  the  particles  'at  the'  seems 
Worthy  of  special  con-idcraiiou.  The  medieval  folk  had,  it  appears. 
an  cai"  fur  euphony.  When  tiie  descriptive  name  adopted  began 
with  a  vowel,  they  ail.led  an  'n'  to  tbc  simplified  form  'atte' 
merely  for  llie  sake '<if  the  better  sound,  N.>w.  by  a  kind  of  prosthe- 
sis, or  prefixing  of  a  letter  to  the  be^;inninn  of  a  wivod.  this  'n'  came 
in  time  to  he  Inuked  upon  as  a  pan  of  the  original  place-word,  and 
thus  was  ilfrive<l  a  new  surname.     Rtchard,  for  example.  lived  near 
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clump  of  oak-trees.  He  became  known  as  Richard  at  the  Oaks; 
hen  Richard  atte  Oaks.  But  the  latter  form  was  not  euphonious, 
le  was  called,  therefore,  Richard  attcn  Oaks.  Now,  by  prosthesis, 
he  'n'  became  prefixed  to  Oaks,  and  Richard  became  known  in 
ime  as  Richard  Noakes,  or  Nokes.  In  like  manner  have  been  de- 
ived  such  common  names  as  Nash,  Nalder,  Norchard,  Nail,  (atten 
lalt),  and  many  others.  These,  too,  may  be  found  in  modern  reg- 
>terB  side  by  side  with  other  forms. 

"Besides  'at,'  other  prepositions  also  were  used  in  the  making 
f  name-phrases.  Perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  is  'by,' 
ombinations  of  which  may  still  be  found  in  modern  registers.  There 
■ccur  frequently  the  common  names  By  water.  By  wood,  Bytheway, 
tygates,  or  Byatts.  and  so  forth.  These  are  all  contractions  of  such 
lame-phrases  as  By-the-water ;  By-the-wood;  and  By-the-gate. 
>ther  prepositions,  like  above,  under,  in,  and  to.  have  rarely  if  ever 
leen  preserved  in  modern  name-forms. 

"But  the  use  of  prepositional  descriptive  phrases  was  not  the 
mly  method  by  which  men  sought  for  individuality  during  the 
lame-forming  period.  Instead  of  prepositions  or  pfefixes,  they 
,dded  often  a  particle  to  the  place-name — a  particle  that  should 
qually  well  signify  residence.  The  most  common  suffixes  used 
vere  'er'  and  'man.'  Thus  if  one  dwelt  in  the  field,  or  in  the 
neadows,  he  became  known  as  Fielder,  or  Fieldman.  One  who 
ived  near  a  bridge,  became  known  as  Bridger,  or  Bridgman.  One 
vho  had  his  abode  near  a  well,  became  known  as  Weiler,  or  Well- 
nan.  One  whose  house  was  marked  by  a  grove  of  beeches,  became 
:nown  as  Beecher.  or  Beechman.  And  so  were  formed  a  countless 
lumber  of  names.  The  presence  of  a  church  near  one  dwelling- 
)lace,  might  distinguish  one  as  Churcher,  or  Churchman;  or,  as  in 
he  north  of  England,  Kirker  or  Kirkman.  Or  the  proximity  of  a 
:ross,  might  name  one  as  Crosser.  or  Crussman,  or  Croucher,  or 
Trouchman.  Again,  the  number  of  possible  names  from  this  method 
s  almost  without  limit. 

"Another  suffix  also  comnnmly  used  denoted  the  position  of  the 
Iwelling-place.  It  was  'end'  or  'hend.'  Thus  one  who  lived  at  the 
md  of  the  town  was  called  Townsend,  or  Townshend.  One  who 
ived  at  the  end  of  the  street  was  called  Streetsend.  or  Streeishend. 
Combinations  like  these  might  be  made  without  number:  Burend, 
Burghend.  Graveshend.  Foodsend.  Woodshend:  Poundsend.  Lanes- 
;nd.  Bridgend,  and  so  on,  having  all  been  preserved  to  modern  times. 

"It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  quest  for  distinctive,  <>r  individual, 
lames,  men  adopted  freely  the  names  of  the  places  whence  they 
:ame,  or  names  descriptive  of  the  particular  situati.ons,  or  the 
peculiarities,  of  their  abodes.  These  names  have,  nwireover.  as- 
iiumed  strange  forms,  through  the  use  of  prepositions  or  other  par- 
ticles to  signify  residence.     It  will  be  interesting  now  to  consider 
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briefly  some  nf  the  natural  features  of  tvuiiitry  that  have  contrihuted 
tf>  the  makiiifi  of  these  surnames. 

"First  appear  before  us  names  of  wood  and  forest;  wood,  hurst, 
holt,  shaw,  frith,  den.  ley.  royd,  ^jrave.  thwaite.  sladc,  launde,  holm, 
jilatt,  knowles.  lynehes.'  Wood  we  have  already  considered,  just 
like  the  wood,  was  tlie  hurst,  or  hirst;  and  as  the  one  has  pivcn 
Wood  and  Atwood  as  family  names,  so  the  other  has  given  Hurst 
and  Athurst.  Moreover,  the  combinations  with  hurst  are  manifold. 
If  one  lived  on  a  pasture  near  it.  the  family-name  might  be  Hursley: 
(hur.st  leal  :  if  it  were  a  forest  of  ha?.el  nuts,  the  name  might  be 
Hazelhurst.  if  a  forest  of  ash-trees,  .Ashhurst.  or  a  forest  of  elms. 
Klmhur.st.  If  hawk's  abounded  in  the  wood,  the  name  might  he 
Hawkhurst:  if  badgers,  iilockhurst :  if  goats.  Goathirst,  and  so  on. 

"Tile  'Jiolt'  was  a  smaller  wood  or  a  thicket,  and  it  has  jjiven 
such  family  names  as  Holt,  .Mdershot;  and  Bagshot  (badger  holt). 
The  shaw  ( schaw)  was  a  small  woody  covert.  From  it  are  derived 
such  surnames  as  Sliaw.  Haj^'shaw.  Himlshaw.  Uamshaw.  Bradshaw. 
and  Openshaw.  In  'frith'  are  represented  the  wider,  more  thickly 
wooded  valleys,  underlyiii^;  sleep  mountain-sides.  The  name  Frith. 
though  perhaps  not  common  in  western  .America,  is  nevertheless 
still  a  strouL;  family  name.  Tlic  word  'den'  denoted  anciently  a 
sunken,  wooded  vale  in  which  animals  mif^ht  find  both  pasture  and 
shelter.  \Vhen  it  came  lo  be  u.sed  by  man.  it  was  given  over  mainly 
to  his  herds  of  swine.  In  rcniembrance  of  the  animals  that  once 
fretpiented  the  den,  however,  we  have  still  such  names  as  these: 
Wolfilen.  Wolfeiideu.  Brogden.  Fox.lcn,  Harden  (hare  deiO,  Deer- 
dcn,  IJuckden.  Uowden  (roe  den),  or  even  Horseden,  Oxendcn, 
fowden,  Larnhden.  Borden,  Sngdeii  or  Sowden.  and  Swinden. 
Ogden  may  in  some  i-ases  be  "liojr  den,'  since  the  entry  "de  Hog- 
cleiie'  occurs:  but  usually  the  family  name  Ogden  is  to  be  referred 
to  i)ak  den.  Somewhat  like  the  'den'  was  the  'ley.'  but  it  was 
given  u])  mainly  t"  d.  miestic  livestock.  I'>om  combiuatioTis  with 
'lev'  are  <k-rived.  then,  manv  coninion  faniilv  names,;  as.  Horsley. 
C.iwley.  Kiiiley.  Oxley  and'.Shipley.  or  Hartley.  Rowley.  Buckle'v. 
l-'oslev,  Harlev.  ,\nd'  derived  from  the  i-haractcristic  trees  of  the 
■lev'  aiMiear  -ucli  name^  a>  .\-hlev.  l-:imslev.  Oaklev.  Lindlev. 
I'.erkelcy,  and  so  i,,rih.     - 

■■'I'lirce  wi'rd>  t*-  be  f.'und  n-^ed  in  amnection  with  wood  terms 
indicate  clearings  or  cuitings  in  the  forest.  The  family  names  Ridd. 
Uoyd.  RmiI.!.  Ru.le.  >eeni  all  to  >]iring  from  some  fores't  place  ridded 
of  its  waste  wcmd.  or  its  tree*.  The  purpose  of  the  ridding,  or  the 
kind  iif  lree<  ridded,  may  alsi'  in  cuinpouinl  forms  give  rise  to  family 
nanie-.  In  llii-  way  come  iiaino  like  Ihintroyd,  Halroyd.  and 
,\cro\d  loak  r.iyd).  ,\  i:rave.  in  ..Men  times  was  a  woodland  ave- 
nue cut.  or  iiraved.  out  of  tin-  forc-'t.  I-Vom  this  word,  then,  spring 
the  names  ilreave--.  I  have-,  tlnives,  (Iraveshend  and  the  like.     In 
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the  north  of  England,  the  Norsemen  left  the  word,  thwaite.  It  in- 
dicated a  field,  or  wtTodland  clearing.  Many  compounds  have  been 
made  from  it,  and  many  of  them  persist  as  modern  name  forms.  The 
most  important  are  possibly,  Rownthwaite,  Brathwaite,  Corn- 
thwaite,  and  Crossthwaite. 

"Not  altogether  unlike  these  three  words  are  those  of  another 
group  which  indicate  natural  clearings  or  openings  in  the  forest.  A 
slade  was  a  narrow  strip  of  green  plain  within  a  woodland.  From 
it  came  the  names  Slade,  (ireenslade,  Morshade.  Ocslade  (oak- 
slade).  and  Sladen  (slade-den).  The  word  'launde'  denoted  a  piece 
of  greensward  in  the  heart  of  the  forest  (compare  modern  lawn). 
It  has  given  us  such  family  names  as  I-aund,  Land,  Lounde.  Lauder, 
and  Lund.  The  names  Holmes,  Holmer,  and  Holman,  appear  to  be 
descended  from  the  ancient  holm,  a  piece  of  flat  meadow-land  within 
the  windings  of  a  valley  stream.  The  surname  Ptatt  is  in  like  man- 
ner derived  from  the  plat,  a  flat  piece  of  -ground.  The  treeless, 
gently-rising  grassy  slopes  in  the  woods  have  given  the  names 
Knowles,  Knowler,  Knowlman,  with  their  compounds.  And  the 
links — the  flatlands  running  by  the  river  and  the  coast — ^appear  in 
the  names  Lynch,  Linch,  Lynche,  and  their  compounds. 

"So  much  for  the  names  of  the  woodland.  We  come  now  to 
those  derived  from  the  hills,  the  mountains,  and  the  coast.  From 
hill  have  come  both  Hill  and  Hull,  with  their  compounds.  From 
mountain,  have  come  both  Mount  and  Mont,  as  well  as  Mountain. 
which  is  not  an  unknown  surname.  From  the  narrow  fissures  be- 
tween the  hills  spring  the  names  Clough.  Cluff,  CHve,  Clif?e,  Cleves 
and  Clowes,  with  their  endless  combinations.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
cop  meant  'head'  and  came  to  be  applied  later  to  any  prominence 
of  rock  or  earth.  Hence  have  sprung  the  names  Cope,  Copp,  Cop- 
ley. Copeland;  and  from  cob,  another  form  of  the  same  word,  come 
Cobb.  Cobham,  Cobwell,  and  Cobley.  The  names  Down  and  Dunn 
come  very  generally  from  dune,  a  kind  of  hilly  slope;  and  Combs, 
Combe  and  Coombs,  with  their  many  compounds,  come  from  the 
'cup-shaped  depressions  of  the  higher  hillsides.'  Somewhat  similar 
to  these  was  the  knop,  a  summit,  or  protuberance.  To  the  residences 
on  the  hilltops  we  owe,  therefore,  the  family  names  Knap,  Knapper. 
Knapton.  and  the  like.  The  surname  Howe  represents  with  its  com- 
pounds the  smaller  hills,  and  the  names  l.awe.  Lowe,  Low,  repre- 
sent the  still  less  prominent  country;  and  the  name  Shores  needs 
no  explanation. 

"After  the  names  of  the  wood,  and  of  the  mountain  slopes,  come 
the  names  of  the  trees.  Hut  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  family  names 
that  are  derived  from  the  trees,  would  lie  lo  make  a  catalog  of  all 
the  trees  commonly  known  to  man.  Not  infrequently  families  were 
named  from  the  characteristic  trees  near  their  abode.  Or,  even,  if 
there  stood  but  a  single  conspicuous  tree,  like  an  oak  or  an  elm,  near 
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the  house,  that  lone  tree  might  impart  its  name  to  the  family  for- 
ever. There  appear,  then,  commonly  in  our  registers  family  names 
derived  from  the  oak,  the  alder,  the  beech,  the  birch,  the  linden,  the 
ash,  and  many  other  trees,  in  both  simple  and  compound  form. 

"What  remains  now  of  the  story  may  be  told  in  brief.  Having 
exhausted  the  natural  resources  of  forest  and  hill  and  tree  in  the 
quest  for  individuality,  men  turned  for  suggestion  to  the  results  of 
their  own  labor.  At  the  head  of  every  country  lane  was  placed  a 
gate,  or  hatch,  to  confine  the  deer.  From  these  commonly  known 
objects  are  derived  the  names  Gates,  Yates,  Bygates,  Byatts.  and 
many  other  compound  form.*.  From  the  wooden  cross  or  rood  that 
stood  by  the  wayside,  come  the  names  Rood  and  Rudd.  From  the 
croft  or  enclosed  pasture,  spring  the  names  Ryecroft,  Bancroft 
(beancroft).  Bcrecroft  (barley-croft),  Haycroft,  Scowcroft,  and  so 
forth.  And  in  like  manner,  names  without  number  have  been 
formed  from  the  garth  wr  yard,  the  hay  or  hedge,  the  acre  or  tilled 
ground,  the  worth  or  small  farmstead,  the  grange  or  granary,  the 
booth,  the  bower,  the  stead,  the  hall,  the  thorpe.  the  town,  and  the 
borough.  Thus  have  come  into  beiii};;  Hogarth,  Haywood,  Haworth. 
Granger,  B^ioth,  Boothman.  Bowers,  Steadman,  Hall,  Thorp.  Towne 
and  Boroughs,  in  countless  forms. 

"Rut  all  these  methods  of  deriving  individualistic  names  did  not 
touch  the  tradesman  nearly.  He  had  other  means.  In  a  day  when 
hut  few  c<mld  read  and  write,  the  tradesman  hung  picture-signs  be- 
fore the  sho|).  The  pictures  he  adopted  might  or  might  not  have 
bearing  on  his  trade— often  they  had  not.  All  kinds  of  ensigns, 
various  styles  of  dross,  in.strumenls.  implements,  and  utensils  of 
every  kind,  were  rudely  carved  or  iiainted  and  hung  before  the  door 
to  catch  the  eye  of  the  wayfarer.  Fspecially  popular  among  the 
sign-seekers,  however,  were  the  animals  of  the  field  and  the  forest, 
and  the  monsters  of  heathen  tradition.  Above  the  doorways  and 
the  hatches  appeared  gruesome  pictures  of  griftins,  unicorns,  and 
centaurs,  or  crude  cinl)hizoiiin}4s  of  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  bulls. 
It  is  undoubtedly  from  these  early  signs  that  are  derived  such  names 
as  Bull.  Kdsc,  i.ion.  Crow  and  Home.  .Many  names  so  derived, 
however,  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  those  derived  from 
peculiaritie.-;  of  situation. 

"SiK-li,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  locative  or  place  sur- 
names. To  sumniari/c.  it  appears  that  every  possible  natural 
feature  has  contributed  to  the  making  of  family  names.  The  sim- 
plest form  of  the  locative  names  is  ibat  in  which  place-word  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  prepijsition  indicating  residence,  or  is  followed  by  a 
sullix  eiiually  indicating  residence.  By  contracticm  of  the  name- 
phrases  new  forms  of  surnames  have  been  created;  and  by  com- 
bining place-words.  oc)m]>ound  fimns  have  been  derived.  The  num- 
ber of  i.icalivc  surnames  can  hardly  be  t-sliniated.     The  possibilities 
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are  endless.     But  in  every  case,  the  locative  surname  will  probably 
go  back  only  to  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century — to  the  time  when 
surnames  became  common.     Before  that  time  our  ancestors  may 
often  be  traced  only  by  their  patronymic  descriptives." 
The  following  list  is  from  Baring-Gould  : 

There  were  a  number  of  words  which  indicated  residence  on  or 
near  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  or  towns.  The  following  list  indicates 
these  prefixes  and  suffixes  which  afterwards  became  a  part  of  a 
surname.  "Ing"  was  Anglo-Saxon,  meaning  descent ;  Atholing 
means  son  of  Athol ;  Edwarding  means  son  of  Edward.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  "atte"  means  at  the,  or  adjoining  the.  The  French  preposi- 
tion "de"  (of)  had  something  the  same  meaning.  The  French 
"le"  (the)  was  frequently  used  by  the  Normans  when  speaking  of 
the  office  of  an  individual. 

In  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  "bus"  was  house;  "cot"  is  well  known  ; 
"burh"  was  a  fortified  place  from  which  came  Canterbury,  Salis- 
bury. Amesbury,  Shaftesbury. 

Acre  always  meant  the  cornland,  ploughed  or  sown.  It  enters 
into  many  combinations:     Hoodacre,  Oldacre,  Longacre,  Witacre. 

Angle,  a  corner,  Atten-Angle  has  given  us  Nangle.  John  de 
Angulo  was  in  the  (1273)  Hundred  Rolls. 

Barrow  (A.  S.  Bearw),  a  wooded  hill  fit  for  pasturing  swine. 

Beck  is  an  Old  English  name  for  a  high  pasture  or  shelving 
piece  of  moorland;  thence  the  name  Broadbend  and  Bentley. 

Both  (A.  S.),  a  booth  or  wooden  house.  Also  Celtic  bodd,  a 
settlement,  as  Bodmin,  the  monastic  settlement:  Freebody,  and 
other  names  ending  in  "bod"  and  "body." 

Bottle  (A.  S.  Bolt),  a  diminutive  of  both.  In  the  Highlands  a 
bothie  is  so  used;  in  German  we  have  Wolfen-buttel.  It  occurs  in 
Harbottle  (the  highly-situated  bottle),  Newbottle.  Bolton  is  the 
"tun"  containing  a  bottle;  Bothwell  and  Claypoie',  the  bottle  in  the 
clay. 

Bottom  (A.  S.  hotn),  the  head  of  a  valley. 

Burg  (A.  S.  burh,  in  O.  N.  bjorg,  D.  borg.  G.  burg),  town. 

Brook,  originally  a  morass,  then  a  stream,  was  a  very  common 
name.     It  occurs  over  and  over  again  in  the  Hundred  Rolls. 

By  (O.  N.  baer.  byr;  Danish  by,  a  farm),  originally  a  single 
house,  then  came  to  be  employed  of  a  group  of  houses. 

Cot  (A.  S.),  a  thatched  cottage,  with  mud  walls.  Draycott  is 
the  dry  cottage. 

Croft,  a  small  piece  of  ground,  enclosed.  Beecn^ft,  Bocroft, 
Lencroft. 

Dingle,  a  depth  of  wood.     (.Ml  prefixes  and  suflixes.) 

Eccles  (German),  was  a  church:  F.glnskcrry.  Kglnshayle.  Ecr 
cles  in  Norfolk  and  Lancashire,  Ecclesfield  in  Yorkshire,  and  Ec- 
cleston. 
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Field  is  properly  a  clearing,  where  trees  have  been  felled. 

Ford  (Celtic  fordd;  Anglo-Saxon  ford),  a  way;  only  in  a  sec- 
ondary sense  signifies  a  ford  across  a  river. 

(iarth  (A.  S.),  an  enclosed  place:  hence  garden,  yard. 

Gate  may  mean  a  road,  as  Bishopsgate;  but  also  a  harrier. 
Sometimes  corrupted  to  vat:  R am sgate. Margate.  Westgate;  sur- 
names Gates  and  Yates.  Yeaman  (the  gatekeeper). 

Hatch  and  llacket.  a  gate  or  bar  thrown  across  a  gap. 

Hall  and  Heal  (A.  .S.),  a  slope. 

Ham  (A.  S.).  has  two  significations — with  the  "a"  long  it  sig- 
nifies home:  with  the  "a"  short  it  signifies  a  field  enclosed.  Bum- 
ham  is  the  enclosure  by  the  brook. 

Hay,  a  hedge  to  an  enclosure:  often  a  small  park.  From  this 
simple  nxjt  we  have  the  surnames  Hay.  Hayes,  Haigh.  and  Hawis 
and  Hawes;  and  in  combination  Haywood.  Haworth,  Haughton. 

Holm  (().  N.).  a  flat  island. 

Holt  is  the  name  as  the  Cicrman  Holz,  a  wood  or  copse. 

House  (A.  S.  and  O.  N.),  often  contracted  to  "us,"  as  Aldus 
(the  old  house).  Malthus  (the  malt-hou.se),  Loftus  (the  house  with 
a  loft). 

Hurst  (A.  S.),  a  wood,  very  common  in  Sussex. 

Ing  (O.  N..  Eng.),  a  meadow  by  the  river. 

Lane.  On  the  Hundred  Rolls  arc  numerous  entries  such  as 
these :  Cecilia  in  the  Lane.  Emma  a  la  T-ane,  John  de  la  Lane,  Phil- 
lippa  atte  Lane.  Thopas  super  Lane :  so  that,  although  a  Norman 
family  of  L'.\nc  came  over  with  the  Cimtjueror,  we  cannot  set  down 
all  the  Lanes  as  his  descendants. 

Lee.  Legh.  Leigh.  Ley.  Lea,  (A.  S.  leah.  m.).  a  fallow  pasturage. 

Pitt,  a  sawpit,  coalpit,  or  pitfall. 

Piatt,  low-lying  ground. 

Ross  (C.  rhos).  a  heath;  Roskelly.  Penrose.  Rosedue. 

Royd  (O.  \.),  a  clearing  in  a  wood. 

Shaw  (O,  N.  skng).  is— (1)  a  small  wood  or  coppice;  (2)  a  flat 
at  the  f(M.i  of  a  hill;  {3)  a  boggy  place  by  a  river. 

Stead  i.\.  S.),  a  home. 

Tlii)rpe  (.\.  S. :  Danish  torp;  (icrmaii  dorf).  a  hamlet. 

Tun  (O.  X.  skog).  the  enclosure  a!>ciut  a  farm,  enters  into  many 
combinations,  as  ton  and  town.  Brighton  is  Brighthelmston.  Wol- 
vcrhamptcin  is  Wolfardes-home-field. 

Wick.  Wykf.  \\oek  I  l.at.  vicus).  a  settlement:  Warwick. 
(irccnwioh.  Berwick,  (iennnnswcck.  Week  ."^t.  Mary,  Hardwick. 
Xorwiih.  ami  nianv  nthers  come  from  this  root. 

With  (().  \.  vini).  a  w<...d:  Rcckwith.  .^^kipwith. 

Wood  becomes  sometimes  in  combination  IIo()d,  sometimes 
Cioofl. 

Yai.  for  fiate.  a  still  cmni'in  pmnunciation:  hence  the  sumune 
Yates. 
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"Rngiish  surnames  reveal  social  custums  and  social  distinctions 
among  those  who  first  bore  them.  First,  the  patronymics  make 
clear  how  men,  in  the  early  stages  of  name-making,  souglit  dis- 
tinctiveness by  assuming  as  agnoniens  the  names  of  their  forebears. 
Then,  other  men,  likewise  seeking  individuality,  assumed  the  names 
of  the  places  where  they  were  born,  or  where  they  lived  in  maturity, 
or  where  they  accomplished  some  notable  work.  Or  at;ain.  other 
men,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  their  fellows,  assumed  the 
names  of  the  occupations  by  means  of  which  they  gained  their 
livelihood.  In  each  cascthe  name  was  significant  and  denoted  some 
special  characteristic  of  the  hearer;  moreover,  every  such  name 
helps  to  reveal  the  social  customs  of  the  day  in  which  it  was  as- 
sumed. At  the  present,  however,  most  names  have  lost  their  par- 
ticular application.  In  modern  society  they  are  meaningless.  A 
barber  may  bear  the  name  Slaughter,  a  tailor  may  be  called  Shoe- 
maker; a  milkman  may  be  named  Waters;  or  a  blacksmith  may  be 
called  White.  The  history  of  the  names,  however,  will  neverthe- 
less reveal  the  customs  of  the  past.  Indeed,  a  hook  of  the  develop- 
ment of  English  surnames,  treating  in  full  what  has  been  but  briefly 
treated  here,  might  be  also  a  kind  of  history  of  medieval  customs 
and  medieval  society.  .And  in  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  this  fact  more 
marked  than  in  the  studv  cif  names  derived  from  official  positions. 

"When  William  the'Cmqueror  came  over  in  10()6  and  settled 
his  nobles  in  every  lucrative  position  in  the  kingdom,  he  did  more 
than  merely  c<mquer  England  by  the  'orce  of  arms.  The  .\nglo- 
Saxon  Danish  people  whom  he  found  there  were  unquestionably 
loyal  and  hrave,  but  they  were  rude,  unaccustomed  to  the  refine- 
ment of  life,  and  knew  little  or  nothing  of  court  customs. 

"The  cimqueror  developed  in  England  the  feudal  plan  of  land- 
possession  according  to  the  modificil  system  of  bis  own.  The 
estates  of  English  landlords  the  con(|iK'ror  confiscated  and  ai>i)ro- 
priated  to  himself.  Tn  regranting  the  confiscated  lands  to  bis  fol- 
lowers, William  bnmght  to  coni]>lction  in  l-'ngland  the  feudal- 
system  already  well-known  on  the  continent.  He  established  his 
nobles  in  extensive  properties  of  their  own,  subject  to  the  rule  of 
the  king:  and  all  others  in  the  kingdom  became  jdaceii  according  to 
their  relative  degrees  and  stations.  .\Iways.  however,  the  con- 
queror was  careful  to  preserve  the  judicial  rights  and  jiowcrs  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  exercise  <if  his  nwii  royal  aiLllmritx-.  He  gave 
jirotection    to   the    institutions    ..f   local    popular   g<i\crnmcnt.    'He 
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made  it  clear  that  every  Ireeman  was.  before  all  things  else,  the 
king's  'man.'  In  many  ways,  he  established  a  rigid,  yet  a  splendid, 
feudal  organization.  And  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  this 
feudal  organization,  with  the  many  offices  that  grew  in  it  and  out 
of  it,  became  a  fruitful  source  of  surnames  when  the  king  ordered 
the  great  Ooniesday  survey.  Through  this  inquest,  'the  landed 
property  of  the  kingdom  was  minutely  ascertained,  described  and 
valued,  the  tenure  defined,  the  holders  named,  and  their  dependents 
numbered  and  classed.'  " — (Widtsoe.) 

Freeman  tells  us: 

"There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  was  to  the  great  transfer  of 
lands  from  Englishmen  to  strangers  that  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
England  owes  its  distinguishing  character.  This  was  the  cause, 
more  than  any  one  cause,  which  made  the  Norman  Conquest  so 
thorough  and  lasting,  if  we  look  at  it  from  one  point  of  view,  so 
transitory,  if  we  look  at  it  from  another.  *  •  •  William's  for- 
eign knights  and  men-at-arms  were  changed  into  English  land- 
owners, holding  the  sjiil  of  England  according  to  English  law.  He 
had  his  garrisons  in  every  corner  of  the  land,  but  his  garrispn  was 
formed  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  soil  and  the  chief  tenants  who  held 
under  them." 

.\gain  we  quote  from  Widtsoe: 

"In  our  present-day  democratic  government,  we  recognize 
neither  duke,  nor  banm.  nor  lord,  nor  thane.  .Although  the  social 
distinction  of  lord  and  lady  may  still  be  found  in  lands  where  the 
ancient  aristocracy  persists,  the  old-time  authority  of  the  title  is 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  lost.  Yet.  these  men  of  honorable  distinction 
are  still  to  he  found  in  the  most  democratic  of  lands.  The  ancient 
duke  was  originally  a  leader  fl-atin  dux),  and  thence  became  a  title, 
.\s  a  family  name.  Duke,  Dukes,  with  variations  and  compounds, 
mark  the  descendants  of  notable  men  of  old.  So  also  the  family 
Hamn.  Rarons  (origin  unknown),  points  back  to  a  noble  ancestor  of 
feudal  times.  The  Lords,  of  whom  there  are  many,  come  from  the 
masters  of  old  (.Anglo- Saxon  hlaford,  hlafweard.  the  keeper  of  the 
loaf).  .\nd  the  Thanes,  or  Thaincs.  or  Thegns,  or  Theines,  who  ap- 
pear frequently  in  our  registers,  arc  derived  from  the  thanes — digni- 
taries—of  ..M'f'.nglish  society  f.Vnglo-Saxon  thegn,  literally  'child.' 
or -begotten'). 

■The  feudal  system.  ass<H-i?tcd  with  the  ideals  of  the  age  of 
chivalry,  involved  necessarily  an  elaborate  military  oi^:anization. 
i-'n.m  the  ranks  cd  military  ntVuc,  and  from  the  warlike  occupations 
derived,  have  come  al.si>  many  well-known  family  names.  Here  also 
may  be  rccoiini/ed  the  ancestor  nf  many  a  worthy  modern.  The 
'.squytT'  of  iibl  was  a  shield-bearer  (late  Latin,  scutarius.  Old 
French,  csoupcr).  and  fi.llnwed  the  knight  t<i  war.  He  was  an 
aspirant  to  knighthuod.  and  often  a  warritT  himself  of  no  mean    , 
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repute.  From  him  have  sprung  the  many  Squires,  Squyers,  Squiers, 
and  so  forth  in  the  modern  family  record.  And  from  him,  too, — as 
a  'lusty  bach eler'— have  sprung  the  Bachelors.'  Batchelers.  of  the 
present  day.  But  the  'lusty  bacheler.'  was  not  the  worthless  bach- 
elor of  today.     He  was  valorous,  both  in  love  and  in  war. 

"It  is  not  only  warriors,  but  men  of  peace,  who  ride  'hobbies' 
nowadays.  Indeed,  we  should  hardly  expect  Mr.  Hobbler  to  be 
riding  any  hobby  at  all.  Yet,  here  too,  we  discover  in  a  family 
name  the  customs  of  a  by-gone  time.  A  'hobler'  was  one  who  in 
the  feudal  system  maintained  for  service  a  hobin,  or  nag.  The  "hob- 
ber'  is  often  mentioned  in  the  king's  writs.  He  rode  his  hobby  in 
the  service  of  the  king.  Undoubtedly  many  modern  Hobblers  are 
thus  derived  from  the  hobby-horse. 

"Riding  before,  or  with  the  army,  the  standard-bearer  proudly 
upheld  the  ensign  of  his  chief.  The  Bennermans  thus  find  their 
ancestors  in  the  ranks  of  service.  The  Ryders,  Riters,  Rilters. 
Rutters,  and  others  of  similar  form,  have  no  doubt  recognized  in 
their  names  the  mercenary  soldiers — riders— employed  extensively 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  possibly  the  Childs  have  discovered  noth- 
ing warlike  in  the  innocent-looking  surname  Child.  Yet  'child,' 
too,  was  anciently  somewhat  of  a  military  title.  It  was  applied  to 
youths  of  noble  birth :  often  to  those  who  had  not  yet  won  their 
spurs.  The  title  seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  applied  to 
men  who  had  been  already  made  knights.  In  any  case  the  peaceful 
Childs  of  today  are  derived  from  the  customs  of  feudal  life.  And 
what  is  true  of  Child,  is  likewise  true  of  Barnes  {Sc.  bairn). 

"The  memory  of  the  ancient  fighting-soldiers  themselves  wff 
find  preserved,  also,  in  our  family  registers.  Jackman  and  Jakeman 
preserve  the  memory  of  the  soldier  who  was  dressed  in  the  'jack,' 
or  coat-of-mail.  The  Spearmans  come  from  the  fearless  soldiers 
who  rushed  into  battle  with  the  spear.  The. Pikes  and  the  Pike- 
mans  look  back  to  the  foot-soldiers  who  fought  with  the  bayonet- 
tike  pike.  And  the  Bills  and  the  Billmans  recall  how  bloody  and 
fierce  were  the  onslaughts  of  their  forefathers  as  they  rushed  to 
battle  with  the  naked,  keen-edged  sword. 

"So  elaborate  a  military  life  as  that  maintained  during  the  feu- 
dal age  involved  necessarily  the  perfecting  of  manv  occupations 
bearing  directly  up^m  military  needs.  U  was  an  age  when  warriors 
,  dressed  in  armor.  Those  who  made  the  anncir  are  preserved  to  the 
present  day  in  the  family  names  .Armor,  .\rmour,  and  so  forth.  The 
armor  needed,  however,  to  be  carefully  burnished  from  time  to  time. 
From  those  who  attended  to  this  duty  are  derived  the  Furbishes, 
the  Furbishers,  the  Furbischers,  nf  the  present  dav.  Every  full- 
clad  knight  must  wear  a  helmet.  This  helmet  was  called  in  Old 
French  healme  or  heaume.  Fnmi  him  whose  occuj)ation  it  was 
to  make  the  heaume,  have  sprung  the  classical-looking  Homers  of 
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our  nun  day.  In  like  manner,  our  Spurriers  were  originally  makers 
of  ntwels;  our  Slinfjers,  makers  of  slings;  our  Bowyers,  and  Bow- 
mans,  and  Archers,  makers  or  users  of  bows;  our  Stringers  and 
Stringfellows.  makers  of  faultless  strings  for  bows;  our  Arrow- 
smiths,  and  Setters,  and  Trippers,  and  Fletchers,  all  manufacturers 
of  arrow.'*:  and  even  our  sweet-scenting  Flowers  were  makers  of 
arrows  (M.  V..  tlo.  A.  S.  fla.  an  arrow). 

"Many  other  common  names  may  be  traced  to  ancestors  in 
feudal  military  service.  Space  will  not  permit  a  full  discussion  of 
any  one  division  of  the  subject,  however.  \\'e  can  hope  only  to 
indicate  how  these  conditions  of  society  contributed  to  the  modern 
register  of  family  names.  And  so  we  hurry  from  what  might  be 
called  the  feudal  lord's  pn)fes,';ion  to  his  pastime. 

"Kvery  large  estate  in  the  time  of  William  included  extensive 
forest  preserves.  In  the  forests  roamed  the  kindred  of  the  wild, 
affording  to  the  lord  of  the  estate  endless  pleasure,  and  excitement 
in  the  chase.  But  the  forest  preserves,  and  the  game,  the  parks  and 
the  fields,  had  all  to  be  cared  for  and  guarded ;  and  from  those  who 
became  thus  dependents  of  the  lord  of  the  castle  have  sprung  many 
of  our  intimate  friends.  In  Foster.  Forster.  Forester, .and  other 
forms,  is  preserved  the  occujiation  of  the  forester — the  keeper  of  the 
forest.  In  like  manner.  I'ark.  Parker,  I'arkman  preserve  the  mem- 
ory of,  the  keeper  of  the  park :  Warren.  Warner.  Warrener.  that  of 
the  keeper  of  the  warrens:  Woodward,  \\oodard,  Woodraf,  Wood- 
row,  Woodruff.  Woodrntt.  that  of  the  ward,  reeve,  or  guard  of  the 
wood;  Moorward,  that  of  the  moor  guard;  Bailey.  Baillie.  that  ot 
,tlie  private  or  legal  balitT;  Ilayward.  that  of  the  herder  of  cattle  on 
the  common,  within  the  hegc  or  hedge:  Pounder.  Pinder,  Pindar, 
that  of  the  impounder  of  stray  cattle;  and  so  forth  almost  without 
end.  And  from  thcise  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  care  for  the 
particular  cjuarry  the  master  loved  to  chase,  have  sprung  such 
names  as  Slagnian',  Buckmaster.  Ilartman.  Dearman,  Hunter. 
Huntsman.  Hunt.  Bird.  Birder.  Fnwler.  and  so  forth.  And  even 
from  the  lUstoni  ui  hunting  with  falcons  arc  derived  names  like 
I'aulkcncr.  l-alkncr.  and  [-'aulkncr. 

■■TIk-sc  tilings  haw  all  to  di..  however,  with  the  outdoor  life  of 
mcdic\;il  fulk.  The  ind.mr  organizatiun.  tiio,  has  contributed  much 
tn  tlic  making  ..I  distinctive  family  names.  Thus  Constable.  Castle- 
man,  (.astelan.  (iiatflain.  and -ithcr  f.irms.  point  to  the  ancestor  who  . 
scrvcil  lii-i  ).Td  as  g.ivtTn-ir  ..f  the  c;^^^lle.  Marshall  is  derived  from 
marc-sclialk  a  liiir>c-gni(im.  nr  Imrsc-servant.  .\nd  similarly  are 
derivcil  ntluT  names  that  explain  themselves;  as,  Porter,  Usher, 
l>u,.rward  and  Dnrvvard.  Doreman.  Durman  and  i:)oman.  Chamber- 
lain. Chambi-rs.  Wanln.bc  and  War.ln.p.  Barbour  and  Barber.  Cook. 
luokc.  and  Cnkeman.  Kitchens  ;iii<l  Kii,-hencr.  Pottinger,  Spencc 
and  Spencer  ifn.in  ■dispenser!.  I'anter  and  Pantler  (pantry),  Bot- 
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ler.  Ewer,  Napper  and  Napier  (from  him  who  bought  the  napkins), 
Page.  Hinckman,  Hinxman,  Hincksman  and  Hensman  (from 
'haunchtnan'),  Messanger,  Messenger,  and  Massinger.  Many  other 
names  there  are,  too.  similarly  derived,  hut  these  must  suffice. 

"There  remain  still  two  other  sources  of  official  surnames.  They 
are  names  derived  from  civil  or  legal,  office,  and  names  derived  from 
ecclesiastical  office.  As  has  been  already  observed,  William  of  Nor- 
mandy was  very  careful  to  preserve^in  England  the  judicial  rights 
and  powers  necessary  to  his  own  supreme  welfare;  moreover,  he 
gave  protection  to  the  various  institutions  of  local  popular  govern- 
ment. From  the  officers  engaged  in  the  administration  ()f  justice 
have  sprung,  then,  many  common  family  names.  In  the  court  the 
judge  presided.  His  descendants  still  bear  the  name  Judge.  There, 
too.  might  be  found  the  sheriff;  and  he.  too,  persists  in  various 
forms  of  Shrieve  and  SherrifT.  The  coroner  was  an  officer  of  the 
crown  (Lat.  corona),  to  look  after  the  king's  dead.  From  him  are 
sprung  the  Corners  and  Crowners  of  modern  times.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  deman,  to  judge,  is  found,  too.  in  Demer  and  Deempster.  In 
the  court,  too,  was  the  lawyer— the  'serjeant  of  the  lawe.'  His 
memory  is  green  in  the  notable  Sargents.  Sergents,  Serjents,  Sar- 
jents,  Sarjants  and  others,  who  are  descended  directly  from  him. 
To  the  court  belonged  also  the  summoner,  who  lives  in  modem 
garb  as  Sumner;  and  the  beadle,  who  appears  today  as  Beal;  and 
even  the  latiner,  or  interpreter,  who  persists  as  Latimer,  or  Latemer, 
or  Latemer. 

"The  officers  of  the  street,  too.  have  bequeathed  a  lasting  influ- 
ence. Such  names  as  Cree.  Cryer.  and  Crier,  are  directly  traceable 
to  the  ancient  town-crier.  The  Bellman  is  a  son  of  him  who  tolled 
the  bell.  Both  Wait  and  Gait  preserve  the  early  title  of  policeman, 
.\nd  Trumper,  not  unknown  to  modern  directories,  recalls  the  fact 
that  the  wayt.  or  policeman,  carried  a  trumpet  with  which  to  sound 
the  watches  or  to  give  alarm. 

"Again  the  town  officials  and  worthies  also  have  added  to  the 
number  and  variety  of  surnames.  The  mayor  became  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  his  office.  His  numerous  progeny  now  carry  the 
name  Mayor.  In  like  manner,  the  burgess,  or  free  citizen,  the  pro- 
vost, the  counselor,  the  councilman,  the  clavinger,  or  key-bearer, 
and  many  others,  have  contributed  freely  to  the  swelling  of  the  list 
of  names.  As  with  locational  and  ()ccupativc  surnames,  so  also 
here;  there  is  hardly  a  duty  or  office  known  to  the  whole  range  of 
medieval  society  but  has  contributed  more  or  loss  to  the  making  of 
English  surnames. 

"There  remain  now  only  the  names  t)f  ecclesiastical  office. 
There  are  many  of  them — far  too  many  to  he  considered  In  detail. 
The  bishop  is  well-known  in  many  families  <if  Bishops  who  hold  no 
longer  any  ecclesiastical  office.      Occasionally  the  name  \ecks,  or 
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Vicks.  or  some  compound  of  one  of  these,  is  found.  The  name 
docs  not  look  church-like;  yet.  it  is  derived  from  the  French  eveque. 
The  vicar  may  often  be  found  in  \'ickerman  and  similar  forms;  and 
the  parson  in  Parsons.  It  has  been  suggested,  however,  that  Par- 
sons may  !)e  derived  from  Piers'  son.  Priest,  Priestman,  Deacon, 
Dcakin,  Chaplin.  Chancellor.  Clerk,  and  Saxton,  all  reveal  easily 
their  ecclesiastical  origin.  The  source  of  Collet  is  not  so  easily 
seen.  The  acolyte — sometimes  called  the  colet — waited  upon  the 
priest.  He  assisted  in  carrying  the  bread  and  wine,  in  lighting  the 
candles,  and  performing  other  subordinate  duties.  He  is  the  father 
of  the  Collets  of  our  modern  directories.  So  also  the  first  Bennets 
were  exorcists;  and  the  Croziers,  bearers  of  the  pastoral  staff. 

■'Besides  the  names  derived  from  the  church  proper,  there  are 
many  that  spring  from  the  monastic  orders  of  the  middle  ages. 
Abbott.  Alibey,  Prior.  Pryor,  Frye,  Frier.  Friar.  Canon,  Cannon, 
Moyne,  Munn,'  Monk.  Nunn.  and  a  host  of  others  need  no  comment. 
Their  positions  are  established  even  to  the  present,  Badman,  and 
Bidman,  recall  the  teller  of  heads;  and  Palmer  revives  the  memory' 
of  the  elated  pilgrim  who  carries  the  palm  leaf  in  evidence  of  his 
successful  ]»ilgriniage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Thus,  the  church,  too,  has 
helped  to  multiply  the  number  of  surnames.  Every  office,  past  and 
presenl.  and  every  duty  known  U>  man.  is  safely  preserved  in  family 
name." — ( Widtsoc.) 

Raring-Gould  adds  these  comments: 

".\fter  the  coronation  of  \\'illiani  no  man  could  hold  an  ace  by 
an  antc-Xorman  title.  All  were  obliged  to  obtain  a  deed  from  the 
king,  and  it  was  exteptional  that  a  thegn  of  the  time  of  King  Ed- 
waril  should  retain  bis  possessitins  under  King  William.  Dispos- 
sessed, he  must  sink  to  be  a  tenant- farmer  of  the  villein.  The  free- 
holder ttt  his  allodial  land  ba<l  bccfjme  extinct,  and  a  network  of 
officials  wiis  cast  over  England,  holding  the  |)eopie  involved  in  its 
toils. 

"Some  of  the  lianins  held  a  great  number  of  manors.  They 
could  nnt  reside  en  them  all.  and  were  constrained  to  place  sub- 
tenants in  them.  Many  of  these  were  men  of  foreign  race — Nor- 
mans. Itretons,  Flemings:  Imt  some  were  active  Englishmen.  These 
latter  eoubl  n"t,  however,  reckon  on  permanency  of  tenure,  for  they 
were  always  liable  to  l)e  displaced,  t..  make  way  for  the  superan- 
nuated dependent  of  the  lord.  Ut  whom  a  home  had  to  be  found. 
that  his  place  might  bo  filled  by  <mc  younger  and  more  active. 

"ihc  ordinary  arrangement  in  every  manor  was  this:  It  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  f)nc  portion  was  the  great  home-farm  aboot 
the  seigncurial  manor-house,  held  distinct  from  that  of  the  tenants. 
The  rest  of  the  manor,  called  the  tenantry  part,  was  divided  into 
small  copyhnldings.  of  about  nearly  equal  value,  and  enjoying  eqoal 
rights  of  comuKinage.     Tliere  was,  however,  a  constant  preunre 
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brought  to  bear  upon  the  tenantry  to  reduce  their  privileges,  and 
the  furtctionaries  of  the  lord  were  on  the  alert  to  pare  down  their 
right. 

"Here  is  a  list  of  the  ten  largest  holders  of  land  after  the 
Conquest :  _., 

1.  The  King  held  as  many  as 1,422  manors 

2.  The  Earl  of  Mortaine  held 79i  manors 

■3.     Alan,  Earl  of  Brittany,  held 442  manors 

4.  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  held.„ 439  manors 

5.  Gosfrid,  Bishop  of  Coutance,  held 280  manors 

6.  Roger  de  Busle  held 174  manors 

7.  Hbert  de  Laci  held _ 164  manors 

8.  William  Perverel  held  162  manors 

9.  Robert  de  Stradford  held 150  manors 

10.  Rc^cr  de  Laci  held -....  116  manors 

"As  may  well  be  conceived,  the  great  barons,  following  Wil- 
liam's example,  must  have  employed  numerous  officials,  not  only 
about  their  own  persons,  but  in  supervision  of  their  many  and  scat- 
tered estates;  and  thus  there  arose  a  whole  class  of  functionaries. 
as  has  been  said,  who  had  to  be  maintained  out  of  the  land,  so  that 
the  unfortunate  under-tenants  and  copyholders  were  oppressed  with 
the  burden,  not  only  of  the  king's  taxes,  but  also  of  rent  to  the  over- 
lord, and  dues  for  the  support  of  the  swarm  of  officials. 

"The  Norman  Conquest  introduced  into  England  bumbledom 
and  flunkeyism. 

"Every  great  owner  of  manors  must  have  his  bailiff,  his  stew- 
ard, his  reeves,  his  rangers,  his  foresters,  beside  the  many  officials 
al>out  his  person.  And  these  latter  were  men  of  consideration,  who 
had  to  be  well  paid,  naturally  at  the  cost  of  the  tenants. 

"Charles  the  Great  had  instituted  in  France  the  order  of  niin- 
istrales.  About  his  sacred  person  were  grouped  functionaries  who 
were  hereditary  servers  at  his  table — butlers,  siioers  of  his  horses, 
dispensers  of  the  provisions  in  his  household.  His  court  was 
crowded  with  officers  of  every  rank,  some  of  the  most  eminent  of 
them  exercised  functions  about  the  royal  person  which  would  have 
been  thought  fit  only  for  slaves  in  the  palace  '•(  Augustus  or  An- 
tonine.  To  carry  his  banner  or  his  lance,  lead  his  array,  to  be  his 
marshal,  or  constable,  or  sewer,  or  carver:  to  do,  in  fact,  such  ser- 
vices, trivial  or  otherwise,  as  his  lord  might  have  done  for  himself 
in  proper  person,  had  it  so  pleased  him — ^this  was  the  position  cov- 
eted by  youthsof  birth  and  distinction  at  such  a  period  as  this. 

"From  the  court  of  the  emperor  the  system  descended  to  that 
of  dukes  and  earls.  William  the  ConquCror  had  his  marshal  and  bis 
dispenser.     And  these  offices  were  by  no  means  sinecures,  as  may  be 
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gathered  from  tlie  story  i)f  tlie  transfer  of  that  of  high  steward  to 
the  conqueror  fniiii  William  FitzOsbern  to  Eudq  de  Ric.  At  dinner 
one  day  FitzOshern  with  his  hand^  had  placed  before  the  king  a 
crane  that  was  but  half  roasted;  whereat  William  raised  his  fist  tu 
strike  him  in  the  face,  hut  Fudo  warded  off  the  blow.  FitzOsbern. 
very  angry,  asked  to  be  relieved  of  his  function,  and  it  was  given 
to  Eudo. 

"The  Stuarts  were  the  hereditary  Stewards  of  the  Crown  ot 
Sc(Hland.  The  Marshalls,  whom  the  Conqueror  elevated  to  become 
Karls  n(  Pembriike,  were  his  stai)le-keepers.  and  saw  to  the  curry- 
combing  of  his  horses,  and  the  pitchforking  out  every  day  of  their 
dung  t«)  the  heap.  The  dispensers  were  royal  officials  placed  in 
charge  of  the  buttery,  or  'spencc.'  where  the  store  of  meat  and  bread 
was  kept:  such  was  the  origin  of  the  family  of  Spencer,  Duke  oi 
Marlborough.  The  ancestor  of  the  tirosvenors.  Dukes  of  Westmin- 
ster, was  the  chief  huntsman  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy. 

"The  modest  Lc  Hoteler  was  the  proto-parent  of  the  family  oi 
Hutler.  James  Rutlcr,  l>uke  of  Ortnimd.  derived  in  lineal  descent 
from  a  grave  individual,  bottle  in  hand,  who  stood  behind  some 
prince,  or  perhaps  only  petty  stjuire.  and  said  deferentially,  in  the 
corresponding  terms  of  the  <lay:  "Port  or  sherry,  sir?'  Karl  Fer- 
rers, who  sliot  his  valet  for  showing  lack  of  proper  respect,  might 
with  advantage  have  lonked  back  to  the  founder  of  his  family  in  a 
leather  aj>ron.  shoeing  the  Hastard's  horse  before  the  battle  of 
Hastings. 

"The  Chantbcrlaynes  derive  also  from  the  race  of  ministrales. 
of  whom  Ruyct  and  >Ialvoli<i  are  the  types,  pacing  backward,  mak- 
ing logs,  kissing  the  hand,  cap  lowered,  an  eternal  smile  on  the  face, 
proud  of  their  chain  of  ollice,  that  was  also  a  badge  of  servitude. 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  derives  his  descent  fnmi  the  functionary  in 
charge  of  the  napery,  sheets.  |)illow-cases,  tablc-iinen — the  man  with 
a  tiiwcl  over  his  arm.  like  the  modern  garcon  or  kellner,  ready  if 
wipe  his  master'.^  fingers  after  he  had  washed  them  in  the  ewer. 
having  finished  tearing  his  fund  with  his  hands.  And  consider  th* 
family  motto,  implying  thai  the  race  was  with  "na-na-peer'l  What 
de.xterity  in  wiping  gravied  fingers  and  a  dirty  mouth  it  must  have 
displayed.  i>r  in  inming  ami  folding  bed-linen,  that  could  boast  of 
having  no  c([ual ! 

■■The  Ivarl  i.f  Mnrley  is  a  Parker,  and  the  office  ot  the  parker 
W.I-,  til  see  to  the  i)alings  •<(  the  seigneurial  park,  lest  they  should 
rot  and  allow  the  deer  to  break  forth--tlie  same  office  as  that  heW 
by  the  I'allisers. 

".\fler  all.  it  may  be  tlmnght  that  the  more  honorable  ancestry 
is  that  'if  a  freeborn.  honest,  indepenilent  yeoman,  rather  than  that 
iif  niic  of  the  rtunkcys  who  capered  attendance  on  the  great. 

■■The  uftictal  life  .if  fcuilal  times  has  left  its  existing  record  in 
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our  family  nemonclattire.  It  is  a  record  tliat  will  never  l>c  effaced, 
and  it  is  one  that  tells  its  own  tale. 

"The  higher  feudatories  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  imitated  the 
examples  set  them  by  the  court  of  the  kings,  and  the  lower  baruns 
followed  suit  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  were  copied  eventually  by 
every  manorial  lord  or  squire  as  far  as  his  means  allowed.  Conse- 
quently, household  officers  sprang  up  on  all  sides  thick  as  toad- 
stools. • 

"But  the  names  pertaining  to  these  offices  did  not  become 
hereditary,  and  they  adhered  solely  to  the  tenant  of  the  office,  and 
not  to  all  his  sons,  and  to  none  of  his  brothers. 

"The  hereditary  principle  became  such  a  recognized  institution 
in  feudal  Europe  that  the  son  of  the  chamberlain  or  forester  might 
expect  as  his  due  to  enter  upon  his  father's  functions  when  that 
father  died  or  retired,  and  his  lord  would  recognize  the  claim  as 
just  and  admissible. 

"Suppose  that  John  Chamberlain  had  three  sons— Tom.  Dick, 
and  Harry.  Tom,  the  eldest,  remained  with  his  father,  and  ac- 
quired aptitude  in  all  the  functions  of  a  chamberlain.  But  Dick 
would  have  to  suit  himself  with  a  situation  elsewhere,  and  would  be 
accommodated,  let  us  say,  with  that  of  forester,  whilst  his  brother 
Harry  would  be  happy  to  enter  on  that  of  bailiff.  Then  the  two 
younger  sons  of  John  Chamberlain  would  be  Dickon  the  Forester 
and  Harry  the  Bailie.  Tom  Chamberlain  in  turn  would  be  the 
father  of  Robert,  Gregory,  and  Walter.  Robert  would  succeed  to 
the  office  and  title  of  chamberlain;  but  Ciregory,  may  be,  would 
migrate  to  a  town  and  become  a  mercer;  and  Walter,  having  a  ca- 
pacity that  way,  would  become  a  cook.  Neither  would  carry  away 
with  him  a  title  of  chamberlain.  No  man  steps  into  his  father's 
shoes  unless  they  fit  him. 

■'Only  after  a  particular  office  had  been  held  for  several  genera- 
tions in  lineal  descent,  till  the  period  when  surnames  became  gen- 
eral, would  the  title  of  the  hearer  of  the  office  be  applied  to  all  his 
family,  although  not  exercising  his  functions,  and  so  become  a 
hereditary  surname. 

"In  feudal  tenure  there  was  a  graduated  scale  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  functionary,  but  below  him  a  line  was  <lrawn  that  was 
for  some  time  difficult  to  pass.  From  the  lord  down  to  tlie  lowest 
official,  all  were  of  foreign  blood  ;  their  home  was  in  the  castle  or 
the  manorial  hall,  and  their  language  was  French.  But  below  the 
line  of  feudatories  the  retainers  were  the  villeins,  boors,  cotters,  coli- 
berts,  socmen,  and  churls. 

"Achatour,  the  purveyor  of  the  castle  or  ball,  purchasing  the 
necessary  food,  and  handing  it  over  to  tiie  steward.  Hence  our  sur- 
names of  Cator,  Chater.  .Xstor,  aiid  Caterer.  Chaucer  remarks  of 
the  manciple  who  was  so  'nise  in  l)uying  of  victuals'  that  of  him 
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'Achatour  mighteii  take  example.'     Among  Oxford  University  ac- 
counts for  1459  mention  is  made  of  the  'catours.' 

"Hind,  the  man  who  looked  after  his  master's  affairs  in  the 
home-farm.     Hence  the  surname  Hynde  and  Hyne, 

"Huntsman.  As  Hunter,  the  name  of  the  office  remains  a  sur- 
name.   Shortened  also  to  Hunt. 

"Knight  by  no  means  invariably  means  one  who  has  received 
knighthood.  A  knight  is  a  knecht,  a  servant.  The  surname  Mid- 
night, perhaps,  means  the  mcad-eniht,  the  man  who  poured  out  the 
mead. 

"Jackman,  a  man-at-arms  in  a  coat  of  mail  or  jacket,  and  wear- 
ing jack-boots. 

"Marshall,  originally  the  horse-groom.  He  rose  into  considera- 
tion and  become  a  regulator  of  ceremonies. 

"Miller.  The  mill  belonged  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  the 
tenants  were  not  allowed  to  grind  their  corn  at  any  other.  Hence 
Milnor  and  Milward  (Anglo-Saxon  for  a  miller),  Millman. 

"Page;  of  this  Paget  is  the  diminutive. 

"Parker,  the  ofticial  in  charge  of  the  deer-park.  Hence  Park- 
man,  Parkes. 

"Porter,  the  gatekeeper.  The  family  of  Porter  of  Saltash  is  one 
of  hereditary  gatekeepers  uf  Trematon  Castle.  The  English  of 
Porter  is  Durward. 

"Ranger,  a  keeper. 

"Rcvc,  for  Gcrefa.  There  were  reeves  of  various  kinds,  looking 
after  the  manorial  rights:  W'oodkeepers,  whence  the  surnames 
Woodward,  Woodrow,  and  Woodruff. 

"Rider.  The  Uarons  maintained  German  mercenaries  as  horse- 
men. These  were  the  Reitcr.  or.  as  the  English  called  them,  Reu- 
ters.   They  sixm.  however,  changed  Renter  into  Rider  and  Ryder, 

".Sewer  is  simply  a  server,  a  waiter.  The  'Boke  of  Servyngc' 
says:  "The  server  must  serve,  and  from  the  horde  convey  all  man- 
ner (if  p<ittages.  metes,  and  sauces.'  As  a  surname  it  has  become 
Sour  and  Shower. 

"Usher,  from  the  l-rencli  huissier.  The  "Boke  of  Curtasye' 
s^ys : 

'Usher  before  the  dtire 

In  (inter  chamber  lies  on  the  floor.' 

"\\arrener.  the  odicial  in  charge  of  (lie  warren.  Contracted  to 
Warne  and  Warren. 

"Stewart  derives  fn.m  tin-  castle  steward.     Wardroper  is  t 

Wardrop.      I-nrest^T  is  l-..rrest." 
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"It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  first  man  was  a  tiller  of  the 
soil.  Even  while  he  lived  in  the  care-free  Garden  of  Eden.  Adam's 
occupation  was  to  tend  the  garden  and  dress  it.  When,  through 
his  fall  from  grace,  he  was  cast  out  of  the  garden,  his  occupation 
was  prescribed  for  him  ;  the  ground  was  cursed  for  his  sake — in  toil 
should  he  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  his  life.  And  from  Adam's  day  to 
ours,  men  have  fought  the  thistle  and  the  thorn ;  in  the  sweat  of 
their  brow  have  they  eaten  bread ;  the  ground  has  yielded  up  its 
strength  only  to  careful  lalK)r. 

"Now,  it  would  be  indeed  reniarkai)le  if  an  occupation  so  gener- 
ally followed  as  that  of  soil-culture — with  the  many  accessory  occu- 
pations that  would  spring  up  with  it  in  both  country  and  town — 
should  leave  no  impress  in  the  making  of  family  names.  On  the 
contrary,  we  should  expect  to  find  in  our  directories  many  names 
derived  from  the  pursuits  of  farm  labor  from  the  occupations  of  the 
rustic  village.  And  our  expectations  may  be  realized.  Appearing 
frequently  and  numerously  in  the  registers  are  names  of  rural  de- 
scent. Indeed,  those  family  names  are  an  interesting  revelation 
of  the  artless  simplicity,  the  retirement  and  the  calm  of  ancient 
rural  life.  The  book  of  rural  surnames  becomes  indeed  an  invalu- 
able source-book  for  the  study  of  the  customs  of  the  country. 

"In  the  consideration  of  rural  surnames,  let  us  begin  then  with 
the  very  men  whose  business  it  was  to  draw  nourishment  from  the 
soil.  A  farm  was  anciently  a  tract  of  land  leased  out  for  agricultural 
purposes;  or  it  was  the  rent  itself  paid  in  products  for  the  use  of 
land  (compare  Latin  firma.  firmus).  A  farmer  was  then  one  who 
hired  and  cultivated  a  farm.  We  all  know  the  popularly  accepted 
meaning  at  the  present  time.  The  farmer  today  may  own  his  own 
farm  or  he  may  rent  it.  In  either  case,  however,  the  farmer  of  long 
ago  left  his  occupative  name  as  the  hereditary  family  name  ()f  his 
descendants'  Farmer  is  not  an  uncommon  surname,  and  it  has 
many  compounds. 

"It  must  be  added  that  farmer  meant  also  one  who  paid  a  fixed 
annual  rent  for  the  privilege  of  collecting  taxes,  customs,  excise,  or 
other  duties,  or  received  a  certain  percentage  of  the  sums  collected. 
Naturally,  some  of  the  Farmers  in  our  midst  may  be  derived  from 
ancestors  who  farmed  in  this  latter  sense. 

"The  gardener,  too,  is  an  important  man  in  the  country  district. 
He  was  so.  ages  ago.    At  first  the  garden  may  have  been  no  more 
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than  a  yard,  ur  an  enclosure  (compare  the  cognate  Anglcf-Saxon 
geard.)  In  time,  however,  it  became  the  particular  piece  of  ground 
appropriated  to  the  cultivation  of  herbs,  fruits,  flowers,  or  vege- 
tables. Then  the  keeper  of  the  garden — the  gardener  who  tended 
it — became  important  in  the  community,  and  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  his  occupation.  From  him.  then,  came  the  names  Gard- 
ner, (iardiner.  and  many  others. 

"The  farmer  or  the  gardener  was  himself  very  generally  a  plow- 
man. Often,  however,  there  was  one  whose  sole  occupation  was  to 
plow.  He  was  known  as  the  plowman,  and  has  given  his  occupative 
name  to  a  long  line  of  later  Plowmans.  Following  hard  upon  the 
plowman  came  he  whose  duty  it  was  to  cleave  the  furrow.  His 
was  the  labor  of  tilling  the  st)il.  hence  he  was  called  the  tiller,  or  tiil- 
man.  And  from  him  sprung  the  Tillers,  the  Tillyers,  the  Tillmans. 
and  almi)St  countless  others,  now  unknown  to  agriculture. 

"The  later  agricultural  season  contributed,  too.  to  the  making 
of  surnames.  .At  the  harvest  came  the  mowers,  and  the  croppers. 
with  their  scythes  and  their  sickles,  to  gather  the  ripened  crops. 
Mower,  Cropper.  Mowman,  Cropman,  and  other  nominal  forms  in 
our  modern  directories,  testify  to  the  influence  of  these  early  oc- 
cupative names.  .And  equally  important  with  the  mowers  and  the 
croppers,  were  the  diggers  and  the  drainers.  The  first  have  left  us 
such  names  as  Dyker.  I^icker.  Dykeman,  Dickman,  Dykes,  and  the 
latter  Drayner  and  Draynes. 

"Thus  we  might  continue  to  name  the  special  labors  of  farm 
and  garden  and  slmw  how  each  has  omtrihuted  to  the  family  reg- 
ister. It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  g<)  further  into  detail.  It 
will  suffice  merely  to  say  that  our  Hedgers  and  Hedgeman's  are  de- 
rived from  ancestors  wJio  occupied  themselves  in  setting  up  the 
hedgerows  between  gardens  and  farm.s.  Our  Marlers.  Clays,  Clay- 
crs  and  Chalkers  are  descended  from  men  who  dealt  in  artificial 
fertilizers.  ( )ur  .Aiknians,  .\ckernians.  and  Akermans  are  descended 
from  forefathers  wh.i  tilled  the  acre— the  unmeasured  land  of  open 
tillage. 

'Turning  aside  l)ut  a  step  into  the  orchard,  we  shall  find  there. 
too,  sonic  interesting  contributions.  The  X'iners  and  Vynours  pre- 
serve the  name  of  tlie  vine-dresser's  occupation,  and  the  fact  that 
the  vine-dres>cr  was  alscj  sometimes  called  the  wineter  Suggests  the  ' 
thiiu.i.;lit  lli;il  our  Winters  may  in  some  cases  be  descended  from 
some  wli.i  dealt  in  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  The  family  names  Apel- 
viinl.  I'eaclmian,  I'erriman.  Tearsmaii.  I'errer.  and  the  like  also 
testify  to  the  influence  of  the  orchard.  .\nd  closely  associated,  usu- 
ally with  the  orchard,  was  another  indu.itry  common  amoog  our 
f.irefiitliers  ;is  anionj;  mirseives.  It  was  bee-culture:  and  ttie  bft- 
keeper  has  come  down  lo  ]>osterity  in  such  forms  as  Sethan,  Bee- 
man,  and  rieaman,  -     ..  - 
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"We  may  pass  now  from  the  more  or  less  strictly  agricultural 
pursuits  to  others  associated  or  connected  with  them,  hut  none  the 
less  rural  in  nature.  Some  men  there  were  who  gained  their  liveli- 
hoods, not  by  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  but  by  the  gathering  of  the  sea- 
sonable fruits  produced  by  nature  without  tlMage.  In  the  deep, 
shady  paths  of  the  woodland  might  he  found  in  season  the  nutters, 
<>T  the  nutman.  gathering  the  fruits  of  the  forest  trees.  There,  too, 
as  the  winter  approached,  might  be  found  the  bushers,  or  boshers. 
the  woodyers,  the  woodmen,  the  hewers,  the  hackers,  the  hackmen, 
and  all  the  rest,  gathering  fuel  and  chopping  timber.  And  from 
them  have  come  to  posterity  the  family  names.  Nutter,  Nutman, 
Ilusher.  Bosher,  Woodyer,  Wodman,  Woodman.  Hackman.  Hacker, 
Huer,  Hewer,  and  so  forth. 

".Associated  even  more  closely  with  the  farmer  than  these  just 
named  are  tho.se  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  herds.  The 
w<ird  'herd'  undoubtedly  had  at  one  time  its  own  individual  sig- 
nificance as  indicating  the  one  who  kept  a  herd.  It  has  perpetuated 
iiself  in  that  meaning  in  the  various  surnames.  }-Iurd,  Heard,  and 
Herd.  It  is  in  compound  forms,  however,  that  'herd'  is  most  fre- 
quently to  be  seen.  Thus,  from  the  lowlands,  we  derive  such  family 
names  as  Stotherd.  Stothanl.  Sloddart,  and  Stoddard,  from  the 
ancient  stot  or  bullock-yard.  So  the  Yeatherd,  was  originally  the 
keeper  of  the  heifers;  the  Coward,  the  cow-herd,  the  Calvert  and 
Calverd,  the  calf-herd;  the  Nuttard,  the  neat  herd,  the  Shepherd, 
the  sheep-herd;  the  Gottard.  and  s<)metimes  the  Cioddard,  the  goat- 
herd; the  Swinnart,  the  Hoggart.  and  the  Soward.  the  swine-herd; 
all  of  these  agnomens  persist  as  family  names  in  good  standing. 

"Of  course,  we  have  licit  in  tlvs  brief  list  exhausted  all  the  cre- 
ations from  the  farm  and  its  associated  labors.  Hundreds  of  others 
exist ;  but  these  we  have  named  illustrate  the  ]>rincip[e  of  the  forma- 
tion of  rural  occupativc  surnames,  and  will  serve  surticiently  to  help 
in  tracing  one's  family  history.  We  might  name  the  many  so- 
i>ric|uetP  derived  from  the  occuDatioii  of  seeking  life-sustenance 
from  the  brooks,  the  rivers,  an<l  the  lakes  of  the  island.  Not  all  our 
l-"isbes.  Fishers,  and  Fishermans.  bv  anv  means,  were  wont  to  cast 
their  nets  in  the  deep,  salt  sea.  We  iniyht  also  name  the  Milkars, 
who  persuaded  the  dairv  cows  to  inve  up  their  sweet  fluid,  or  the 
Daymans.  who  formed  from  the  milk  rich  butler  and  cheese;  or  the 
Charners  and  Churiiers  who  stirred  the  milk  in  the  olden  wav  to 
'iei>arate  from  it  the  butter.  But  wc  shall  turn  now  to  other  o'ccu- 
pati'ins  called  forth  by  rural  community  life. 

"First,  we  may  consider  the  homestead,  livery  family  must 
have  a  shelter  of  some  sort  in  which  to  live.  No  dr.iibt  everv  man, 
ogginaliy,  built  his  own  Ilm-.o  \s  mcit  began  to  live  in  comniuni- 
ties,  however,  there  arose  a  certain  anionnt  of  specialization  of  lab.ir. 
There  would,  then,  be  s-mie  whose  sole  business  it  was  to  build 
places  of  shelter.    And  when  the  time  came  that  men  began  to  as- 
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And  I.yn,  I.yiin,  Lyiier.  and  some  other  forms — from  'lin'  or  'line,' 
flax,  as  in  'linseed' — are  also  not  wholly  unknown  as  English  sur- 
names. 

"The  manufacture  of  leather,  also,  was  productive  of  not  a  few 
cof^numens.  Skinner,  needs  little  or  no  explanation ;  his  occupation 
was  of  first  importance.  Tanner,  too,  needs  no  explanation ;  he  who 
first  bore  that  name  could  ill  be  spared  from  the  ancient  tanyard. 
Barker  may  not  be  nearly  so  self-explanatory;  yet  it.  too,  reveals 
how  important  was  the  preparation  of  bark  in  the  tanning  of  leather. 
THe  verb  'taw'  meant  to  dress  or  prepare  (Anglo-Saxon  'tawian'); 
and  from  the  occupation  of  those  who  'tawed'  and  whitened  the 
light  goat  and  kid  skins,  preparing  them  for  the  glover,  come 
the  names  Tawver.  and  VVhiteawyer,  which  has  been  modernized 
into  the  forms  Whittear  and  Whittier.  Thus  did  three  of  the  most 
important  manufacturing  industries  of  olden  times  help  to  deirr- 
mine  the  distinctive  family  names  of  later  generations. 

"Let  us  now  consider  a  few  .surnames  that  townsfolk  assumed 
from  articles  of  api)arel  that  they  prepared.  When  family  names 
began  first  to  be  assumed,  men  as  welt  as  women  decorated  their 
headgear  with  |)lumes  and  feathers  of  many  kinds.  He  whose 
special  occupation  it  was  to  prepare  the  plumes,  was  called  the 
plumer:  he  has  given  to  posterity  the  names  Plumer.  Plummer  and 
I'lomer.  Clothes  have  !>cen  worn  since  the  first  aprons  were  made 
in  the  Garden,  and  he  who  has  made  them  has  been  called  the  tailor. 
From  him  are  derived  the  names  Tailor  and  Taylor,  with  many  mod- 
ified forms  of  suellinfi.  The  'borefolk'  of  old  constituted  the 
poorer  classes  of  society,  and  were  so  called  because  they  wore  a 
kind  of  cheap,  brown,  cloth,  but  everlasting.  The  making  of  'burel' 
eh)th  became  an  important  industry.  From  the  manufacturer's  oc- 
cupation— or  from  the  borel-folk  themselves — have  come  the  sur- 
names Burrcll.  Rorell,  I-'rom  the  f<nit-gear.  too.  we  may  derive  some 
interesting  names.  Thus,  the  old  name  fur  the  cobbler  was  'souter' 
or  'siiwtere.'  From  his  indispensable,  though  humble,  occupation 
have  come  such  names  as  Souter,  Sowter,  Suter.  and  even  Suitor. 
The  simter  was  also  sometimes  called  a  'cordewaner'  or  'cordy- 
nare,'  because  the  goatskin  leather  he  used  was  supposed  to  come 
from  Cord<)va.  Si>ain.  Again,  then,  we  derive  well-known  family 
names  from  the  shoemaker's  tra<le:  Cordiner.  Codner,  and  some 
others.  One  mure  name  derived  from  footgear  and  we  may  pass  on: 
.\  'patten'  was  a  kind  of  ciiifj,  with  a  w<M>den  sole  rimmed  with  iron 
(derived  from  the  French  'patiu').  I'atten-makcrs  were  common. 
and  fmm  them  have  sprung  undoubtedly  the  Pattens  and  the  Pat- 
teners  i>f  modern  times. 

■".^o  much  for  the  outer  niaii^n<it  that  we  have  finished  him.  for 
we  liave  not :  l)ut  that  space  forbids  our  dwellinti  longer  on  the  out- 
side.   We  might  well  consider  how  Lavender,  Lander,  and  Landof, 
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life,  be  it  high  or  low,  might  determine  the  hereditary  family  name 
to  be  bestowed  upon  his  posterity.  Thus,  if  a  man  were  humble  in 
station  and  poor,  though  free — like  the  cotter  in  Burns'  immortal 
poem — -he  might  be  named  from  the  unpretentious  dwelling  in 
which  he  lived.  To  his  contemporaries,  and  even  after  the  succeed- 
ing generations,  he  would  be  Cotter,  or  Cotman,  or  Cotterel,  or 
Cottrell.  And  as  the  inmate  of  the  humble  cottage  might  inherit  a 
sobriquet  from  his  dwelling-place,  so  the  owner  of  the  lordly  manor 
might  derive  one  from  his. 

"With  a  few  more  notices  now,  we  may  conclude  this  brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  surnames  derived  from  the  conditions  of  country  life. 
The  farmer  who  raised  grain  did  not  very  often  own  a  mill.  To 
convert  the  grain  into  meal,  he  hauled  it  to  the  country  mill,  or 
milne,  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  little  brook.  There  the  white- 
powdered  miller  received  it,  and  for  a  satisfactory  commission, 
transformed  the  yellow  kernels  into  light,  powdery  flour.  From  the 
miller's  occupation,  too.  have  come  many  honorable  family  names. 
Milne,  Miller,  Milner,  Mills.  Miller.  Milman.  Milward.  and  a  host 
of  others,  declare  the  worthiness  of  the  miller's  occupation. 

"Sometimes  the  farmer  suffered  mishaps.  His  heavily  loaded 
wagon  slid  with  a  jolt  into  a  dust  filled  hole  in  the  road,  and  the 
axle  was  snapt.  or  the  wheel  was  crushed.  Then  the  farmer  was 
compelled  to  unload  his  wagon,  and  drag  it  to  the  country  smithy. 
There  was  the  blacksmith,  with  brawny  arm;  there,  too.  was  the 
'wright.'  who  knew  how  to  repair  the  broken  wheel.  And  from 
these  have  descended  thousands  of  .Smiths.  Wrights,  Cartwrights, 
and  others,  who  now  know  no  more  about  the  ancestral  occupation 
than  did  the  helpless  farmer  who  brought  his  broken  wagon  to  the 
first  of  their  surnamed  race. 

"Many  others  there  are,  too,  who  now  have  forgotten  what  their 
ancestors  were.  The  distinguished  name  of  Wagner,  for  example, 
does  not  ordinarily  recall  one  who  gained  an  honorable  livelihood 
as  a  wagoner.  The  latter  form.  Wagoner,  reveals  its  origin  clearly. 
The  names  Charter,  Carter,  and  Carman  (now  being  made  at  least 
almost  great  by  the  American  poet  Bliss  Carman),  do  not  easily 
disclose  the  fact  that  the  original  bearer  was  a  humble  driver  of  a 
cart.  And  Driver,  a  name  made  world  renowned  hy  one  of  the 
greatest  modern  Bible  students,  tells  its  own  tale  of  one  who  rode 
behind  the  horse.  The  horse,  too.  has  aided  in  the  making  of  family 
names.  From  the  spur  and  the  bit  with  which  he  was  driven  are 
derived  Spories  and  Lorimer;  from  the  saddle  in  which  he  carried 
his  master,  the  name  Saddler,  Saddeler.  and  Seller,  while  from  the 
occupative  names  of  those  who  fitted  the  iron  shoe  to  the  horse's 
foot,  are  derived  the  names  Marshall.  Ferrier.  and  Ferrer.  And  the 
host  of  the  ancient  inn,  who  entertained  both  horse  and  man,  has 
given  us  the  common  names  Ostler.  Osier  and  others. 
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"Many  other  naiiit^s  there  ate.  of  nmrse,  derived  from  the  daily 
occupations  of  country  life.  We  might,  consider  the  old  market 
place  (the  'cheapiufi,'  or  'chi|)|)ing'  place),  from  which  have  come 
the  names  Chapman  and  Chipman.  \\'e  might  consider  the  practice 
of  employing  a  kiiid  of  village-commissioner  who  made  purchases 
in  the  town  for  the  g.iod  wives  of  the  country.  From  him  we  derive 
the  names  Packman,  ami  Paxman.  '  )r  we  might  ctmsider  the  in- 
imitahle  country  fair,  from  which  iiave  been  derived  a  multitude  ni 
popular  names.  But  enouj^h  has  undoubtedly  been  said  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  cimntry  and  its  occupations  as  contributors  tn 
family  names.  W'c  may  pass  on  now  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the 
occupations  of  the  town." — (W'idlsoe.) 

In  the  middle  ages  all  over  Europe  people  who  engaged  in 
trades  occupied  a  very  respectable  and  responsible  position'  in  so- 
ciety. Especially  was  this  true  in  (ireat  Britain  and  among  the 
(iermanic  people.  The  trades  united  together  in  guilds  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  have  trades  unions  amongst  us  today.  There 
were  guilds  of  tailors,  of  haberdashers.  <)f  shoemakers,  of  cordwain- 
ers.  of  carpenters,  nf  cartwrights  and  cobblers.  The  Clarks  and  the 
C'Mipers.  the  Turners  and  the  .^cxtons  all  were  bound  up  into  se|i- 
arate  guilds.  So  powerful  did  these  guilds  become  that  even 
the  musicians  or  minstrels,  the  p.-iintcrs  and  architects,  joined  to 
each  other  in  separate  guilds,  and  finally  became  so  aggressive 
that  they  dictateil  the  jmlicy  of  ihe  reigning  families  through  their 
representatives.  The  (luild  Hall  in  London  today  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  an<l  elab.  irate  public  buildings  in  that  great  city. 

These  guilils  each  U>i>k  great  jiride  in  the  pmducts  of  the  guild. 
The  council  exainincil  specimens  nf  workmanship,  passed  upon  the 
(|ualifications  necessary  fur  a]>|)rcniices  wlm  aspired  tu  become  mas- 
ters, and  in  short  formulated  rules  nl  cuuduct  and  bv-laws  to  govern 
the  body. 

These  guilds  held  great  feasts  and  had  public  days  when  their 
pageants  passed  through  the  streets  iii  the  town  or  city  in  brilliant 
array. 

The  guilds  fre(|uently  sent  an  a])prcniice  who  had  completed 
llis  course,  uut  upon  Ins  travels,  both  in  his  own  country  and  in  for- 
eign lands.  I.clicrs  of  introduciiun  wiuhl  be  given  him  to  fellow 
guilds  in  <itber  cmiiitrics.  thus  opening  the  d'lor  for  him  into  his  own 
class  of  Society  where  he  traveled. 

A  lingular  feature  of  these  guil<l>  was  their  choice  of  totems  or 
cnd.Ieni>  which  reiire-^ente.l  the  i^uihl.  The  symbol  of  the  trade 
would  lie  snrr-iurnled  by  a  wreath  and  placed  ujion  a  banner.  If 
ibcv  had  a  cn-wn  above  the  emblem  it  ,-ignilneil  the  high  esteem  in 
whi.b  the  workers  behl  their  own  trade.  The  members  considered 
ihemselve-  ennobled  by  their  toil  an.l  that  they  merited  a  coronet 
as  tiidx-  a-  doe^.  aii>  liaron  ..r  earl.  In  their  annual  Festivities  each 
trade  niarebed  in  its  own  particular  guild,  bearing  its  banner  aloft 
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on  a  wonderfully  carved  gilt  pule,  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  the 
patron  saint  of  the  trade-*Crispin  for  the  shoemaker.  Blaize  for  the 
woolcombers.  Barbara  for  the  armorers,  and  so  on — between  two 
flickering  tapers. 

Almost  every  guild  had  its  own  band,  each  its  chapel  in  the 
great  church,  its  guildhall,  its  special  coffer,  and  its  particular  sym- 
bol of  the  trade.  ^ 

To  the  present  day.  in  many  English  villages,  a  man  is  spoken 
of  by  his  trade,  as  Millard,  Carpenter,  Mason,  Cobbler,  with  the 
Christian  name  attached  and  the  surname  ignored,  as  John  Millard, 
Joe  Carpenter,  Mason  Bill,  and  Cobbler  Dick. 

"When  the  old-time  rustic  went  to  visit  in  the  neighboring 
town,  he  found  there  almost  as  many  things  to  interest  him  as  would 
the  modern  rustic  on  a  similar  visit.  There  were  factories  where 
wool  and  flax  and  leather  were  made  into  articles  of  clothing,  or 
prepared  for  other  various  uses  of  mankind.  There  were  tailors,  and 
shoemakers,  and  the  launderers,  who  kxjked  aftpr  the  outer  needs 
of  man.  There  were  bakers,  and  cooks  and  butchers,  who  provided 
for  his  inner  needs.  There  were  dealers  in  cutlery  and  vendors  of 
5<iap  and  kindred  supplies,  and  a  multitude  of  other  tradesmen,  all 
hawking  their  goods  and  catering  t<)  the  rustic's  needs.  To  him 
they  were  interesting  only  fur  what  they  had  to  offer  him ;  to  us  they 
are  interesting  because  each  one  of  them  lives  in  a  modern  family 
name  borne  by  someone  who  has  entirely  forsaken  the  calling  of  his 
fathers. 

"Let  us  consider  first,  for  exani|)le.  the  ancient  wool  industry. 
Its  spread  in  England  was'  altogether  too  extensive  and  the  sur- 
names derived  from  it  far  too  numerous,  for  us  to  make  exhaustive 
study  of  the  subject  here.  Mven  in  a  very  brief  consideration,  twjw- 
ever.  we  shall  be  able  to  see  how  the  industry  has  helped  to  multiply 
the  number  of  surnames.  It  was  with  the  coming  to  England  of  the 
Flemish  refugees  that  the  industry  became  widespread.  Companies 
of  the  refugees  were  settled  in  Herefordshire,  in  Norfolk,  and  in  Suf- 
folk. .And  as  the  useful  and  peaceful  industry  spread,  it  began  to 
leave  its  mark  in  the  names  of  those  who  foHi>wed  it.  In  the  names 
Wooler,  Woolman,  Woolsey.  Woolley,  and  so  forth,  we  may  rec- 
ognize families  who  dealt  originally  in  the  raw  material.  In  the 
names  Webe,  Webber.  Weaver,  and  the  feminine  f<)rm  Webster,  we 
may  recognize  those  who  by  their  artful  industry  transformed  the 
fleece  into  useful  cloth.  In  the  names  Lister,  Dyer,  and  Tenter,  we 
may  recognize  those  whose  duty  ii  was.  in  that  far  removed  time, 
to  dye  the  cloth  and  give  it  colcir.  .\nd  in  the  names  Tucker,  Fuller. 
Fulman,  and  Walker,  we  may  recognize  those  who  labored  in  the 
thickening  mill,  or  whose  calling  it  was  to  tread  out  the  cloth. 

"Flax,  Uwi.  though  perhaps  not  so  common  as  w*iol,  has  never- 
theless added  to  the  number  of  descriptive  names.  Flaxman  and 
Flexman  are  more  or  less  frc(]ucnt   in   various  parls  of  the  land. 
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Brasliier;  the  w<irker  in  bronze  was  called  Latoner;  while  the 
worker  in  horn  was  called  Horner.  All  these  are  surnames  still  to 
be  found  in  modern  directories.  The  surnames  Barrell  and  H»H)per 
explain  themselves;  but  Lipman  is  not  no  clear.  A  'leap'  was  a 
kind  of  basket  of  strony,  flexible  materials  (compare  the  Norwegian 
'loeb').  A  leaper,  or  leapman.  was  then  a  maker  of  such  a  basket. 
The  barber  of  olden  times  was  all  that  a  barber  is  today,  coupled 
with  the  occupation  jif  the  .surgeon.  He  is  the  father  of  the  Barbers. 
the  Barbors.  the  Barbours,  and  Barbars,  of  unrelated  occupations. 
Finally,  the  chandler  was  the  candlemaker.  From  him  have  sprung 
the  aristocratic  Chandlers  and^  Shaiindlers  of  our  well-lighted  lime. 

"Thus  do  we  see  how  occupations  of  every  kind — both  in  coun- 
try and  in  town — have  been  drawn  upon  to  furnish  distinctive  sur- 
names for  man.  And  there  are  nn)re  occupations  unnamed  than  here 
are  named.  Time  and  space  will  permit  no  more.  Enough.  H:»wever. 
has  been  said  to  show  how  a  man's  family  history,  and  the  famdy's 
early  staliim  in  life,  may  often  be  reveaie<l  in  his  name.  The  fol- 
lowing of  the  genealogical  connection  of  an  occupative  surname 
back  to  him  who  first  bore  the  name,  ought  n»)t  to  be  very  diflicult. 
.Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  s»ms  adopted  occupations 
ditTcrent  from  that  of  the  father  before  the  father's  agnomen  became 
fixed  and  hereditary.  Then  we  have  recourse  to  the  methcMl  of  early 
patronymics,  or  to  the  method  of  early  locative  names.  By  means 
of  one  or  the  other  the  true  ancestor  can  usuallv  be  determined."— 
(Widtsoe.l 

Fnnn  Haring-dould : 

.\ihim.  a  gaoler  ("■fotncdy  of  l-"rrors."  I\'.  iii). 

.\rcher.  a  bowman.  l-Ivery  tnwn,  every  village,  had  its  archer. 
.\ntl  the  Butts  were  ontsi<le  the  town  f<>r  common  practice.  The 
Butts  as  well  as  the  .\rcher  have  jtrovided  family  names. 

Baker.  The  feminine  f-.rm  of  Bagsteror  Baxter.  The  French 
Itoulanger  furnishes  the  surname  Hulliugcr  and  Pullinger,  The 
Freucli  wnrd  l"iiurnier  has  also  furnished  the  name  Fumer. 

Banister,  the  keei)er  ni  ihc  bath;  from  the  French  "bain." 

Barber.  Till  the  year  174.^  every  surgeon  was  a  member  of  the 
Ilarlier's  t.inipanv.  The  surname  Surge<in  is  not  often  met  with. 
but  that  of  Barber  is  very  o.mmon. 

Hkick-mith.  I'his  trade  has  constituted  the  surname  Black  and 
Sinitli,  .'^nivihc.  Smevi,  Smijtli.  as  well  as  Faber,  Fabricius.  Ferrier. 
Fc 
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Chaucer,  from  Chausseur,  a  shoemaker. 

Clerk,  one  who  could  read,  and  plead  the  benetit  of  the  clergy, 
ence  Clark  and  Clarke. 

Cobbler,  a  mender  of  boots  and  shoes. 

Collier.  Although  originally  a  charcoal-burner,  the  name  came 
be  used  for  the  dealer  in  the  t()wn  in  charcoal  and  in  seacoal. 

Cook  enters  into  many  combinations,  as  in  Norman- French 
:Coq,  Badcock  (Bartholomew  the  Cook),  Hancock  (John  the 
jok),  Wilcox  (William  le  Coq).  etc.. 

Cooper,  a  maker  of  vats  and  barrels. 

Cowper  or  Couper,  a  maker  of  cups. 

Oyer,  a  town  bellman.  ' 

Currier,  a  curer  of  skins;  hence  Curry. 

Cutter,  a  cutter  of  cloth  for  the  tailor. 

Cutler,  properly  Scutler.  a  shieid-maker,  from  the  Latin 
;utum. 

Dyer  or  Dister.  also  Dexter,  Dwyer, 

Flaxman.  dealer  in  flax. 

Fletcher,  an  arrowsmith ;  French  fleche. 

Fuller,  already  described. 

(iirdler,  a  maker  of  girdles. 

Holder,  an  upholsterer,  or  stuffcr  of  mattresses,  bed,  and  cush- 
ns. 

HtKiker.  a  maker  of  crooks. 

Hooper,  a  maker  of  hoops  for  casks. 

Launder  or  Lavender,  a  washerwoman. 

f.ayman,  legman  or  lawyer. 

Lorimcr,  maker  of  straps,  bits,  and  girths. 

Maltster,  for  Malster. 

Merchant,  also  Marchant.  from  the  French,  in  place  ()f  F.ngiish 
nonger." 

Ostler,  hence  Castler  and  Hostler;  but  Oscler.  as  already  said, 
a  birdcatcher. 

Packer,  a  woolpacker:  also  Pack  as  a  surname. 

I'latner,  a  maker  nf  dishes  and  plates.    Surname  Piatt. 

Plummer  remains  in  surname  as  I'lumer  and  PUinimcr. 

Potter,  maker  of  common  pots.  The  name  remains  both  as 
otter  and  Potts. 

Quiller,  also  Keeler.  a  dresser  of  (juilled  ruffs  an<l  collars,  such 
i  were  worn  in  the  reign  of  l-^lizabcth. 

.Salter,  also  .Saltman,  a  salt-boiler. 

Sawyer,  self-e.xplanatory. 

.Sexton,  also  as  Saxton,  for  Sacristan, 

Skinner,  one  who  ]>reparc<l  skins  fur  the  tanyjird.  .\s  a  siir- 
ime,  .Skynner. 

Smith,  a  general  term.    There  were  Whitesmiths,  i.  e..  Tinmen, 
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Crold smiths.  Browiismitlis.  Blacksmiths,  Arrowsmiths,  Spearstniths. 
Nailsmiths.  etc. 

Spooner,  maker  of  .spoons  in  wood  and  bom. 

Steyner,  tlie  maker  of  steenes,  or  stone  jars,  out  of  wliite  clay. 
The  surname  remains  as  Steyner  or  Stayner. 

Taylor,  variously  s])elled  as  a  surname,  in  the  vain  hope  to  dis- 
guise its  humble  and  stmiewhat  despised  origin. 

Tapiser,  a  tapestry  worker,  amtracted  to  Tapster, 

Turner,  spelled  as  a  surname  also  Tumour. 

Tyler,  tilemaker:  s<imctimcs  Tittler. 

Walker.  CKith  l)efi)re  the  introduction  of  the  roller  had  to  lie 
trodden  underfoot.  On  Wycliffe's  version  of  the  transfiguration  he 
describes  Christ's  raiment  as  shining  sn  as  na  "fullers  or  walkers  i*f 
cloth"  could  whiten. 

Wavte.  a  watchman  I  Old  French,  "gucl"),  hence  the  surname 
\Va<!e,  Gates.  Yates,  and  Wakenian. 

Weaver  came  as  \\'el>lK'r,  \\'obstcr. 

^Vhitticr.  a  white  Tawier;  one  who  prepares  the  finer  skins  for 
gloves. 

The  following  amusing  and  quaint  play  on  surnames  is  entitled 
"Wesleyan  Worthies,  or  Ministerial  Misnomers:" 

"If  'union  is  .strength."  or  if  aught's  in  a  name. 

The  Wesleyan  Connexion  importance  may  claim: 

For  where  is  another — or  Church,  or  communion — 

That  equals  the  following  pastorial  union: 

A  Dean  and  a  Deakin,  a  Noble,  a  Squire, 

An  Officer.  Constable.  Sargeant.  and  Cryer, 

.\  Chillier,  a  Carter,  a  Turner,  a  Tavler, 

A  Barher,  a  Baker,  a  Miller,  a  Xa'vlor. 

.\  Walker,  a  \A'heek-r.  a  Waller,  a  Kiddler, 

.\  l-'isher,  a  Slater,  a  llar]KT,  a  I'idler. 

.\  I'inder.  a  Palmer,  a  Shepherd,  a  Cnx.k, 

.\  Smith,  and  a  Mason,  a  Carver,  and  Cook  ; 

An  Abbott,  an  L'sIkt.  a  Hatohcler  Cav. 

A  Marshall,  a  Steward,  a  Knight,  and  a  Dav, 

A  Meyer,  an  .\lde-mann.  Hurge>s.  and  Ward. 

A  Wiseman,  a  Truetnan.  a  l-reeman.  a  (luard. 

.\  IJowman.  a  Cheeseman.  a  C..lnian,  with  Slack. 

A  Britten,  a  .^av;ige.  a  White,  and  a  Black. 

[•"rencb.  l-"nglisli,  and  SooU>.   -Xortb,  Southerno.  and  West, 

Meek,  M.iodv,  an<l  Mevsev.  Wilde,  (iiddv,  and  Best, 

Brown,  Ilar.lv,  and  lrnn-iide>,  Manlv.  and  Strong. 

I..nvc,  Little,  .md  Talbovs.  Frank,  I'rcttv.  and  Young. 

\\  ith  (;arrett>.  and  Chandlers.  Halls,  Temple,  and  Flowers, 
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Groves,  Books,  Banks,  and  Lovells,  Parks,  Orchards,  and  Bowers, 

Woods,  Warrens,  and  Burrows,  Cloughs,  Marshes,  and  Moss, 

A  Vine,  and  a  Garner,  a  Crozier,  and  Cross; 

Furz,  Hedges,  and  Hollis,  a  Bruomfield,  and  Moor, 

Drake,  Partridge  and  Woodcock,  a  Beech,  and  a  Shoar, 

Ash,  Crabtree,  and  Hawthorn,  Peach,  Lemmnn,  and  Bjix. 

A  Lyon,  a  Badger,  a  Wolfe,  and  a  Fox, 

Fish,  Hare,  Kidd,  and  Roebuck,  a  Steer,  and  a  Ray, 

Cox,  Ca'ts,  and  Talbot,  Straws,  Cattle,  and  Hay, 

Dawes,  Nightingales,  Huntings,  and  Martins,  a  Rowe, 

With  Bustard,  and  Robbin,  Dove,  Swallow,  and  Crowe, 

Ham,  Bacon,  and  Birtters,  Salt,  Pickles,  and  Rice, 

A  Draper,  and  Chapman,  Booths,  Byers,  and  Price, 

Sharp,  Sheers,  Cutting,  Smallwood,  a  Cubitt,  and  Rule, 

Stones,  Gravel,  and  Cannell,  Clay,  Potts,  and  a  Poole, 

A  Page,  and  a  Beard,  with  Coates,  and  a  Batton, 

A  Webb,  and*  a  Cap — Lindsay,  Woolsey,  and  Cotton, 

A  Cloake,  and  a  Satchell,  a  Snowball,  and  Raine, 

A  Leech,  and  a  Bolus,  a  Smart,  and  a  Payne, 

A  Stamp,  and  a  Jewel,  a  Hill,  and  a  Hole, 

A  Peck,  and  a  Possnet,  a  Sing,  and  a  Mole, 

A  Horn,  and  a  Hunt,  with  a  Bond,  and  a  Barr, 

A  Hussey.  a  Wedlock,  a  Driver,  and  Carr, 

A  Cooper,  and  Adshead,  a  Bird,  and  a  Fowler, 

A  Key.  and  a  Castle,  a  Beli.  and  a  Towler, 

A  Tarr,  and  a  Shipman.  with  Quickfoot,  and  Toase, 

A  Leek,  aiid  a  Lilly,  a  Green,  Budd,  and  Bowes, 

.\  Creed,  and  a  Sunday,  a  Cousen,  a  Lord, 

.\  Dunn,  and  a  Bailey,  a  Squarchridye,  and  Ford. 

A  Noo-ali.  and  Doolittle.  Hopewell,  and  Sleep, 

And  Kirks.  Clarks,  and  Parsons,  a  Gross,  and  a  Heap, 

With  many  such  worthies,  and  others  sublimer. 

Including  a  Homer,  a  Pope  and 

A  RHYMER"  (Lewis'  History). 
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NICK  AND  DESCRIPTIVE  NAMES. 

One  of  the  early  forms  of  names  was  that  known  as  a  nick- 
name. The  custom  of  shorteninj^  a  child's  name  is  still  popular,  and 
we  have  Margaret  as  Maggie,  Mary  as  May,  Elizabeth  as  Betty,  or 
Lizzie,  and  Catherine  as  Kate,  ad  libitum  and  ad  nauseum,  William 
is  contracted  to  Bill,  Henry  to  Hal,  Richard  to.Dick,  and  Robert,  to 
Bob.  Not  only  are  Christian  names  thus  changed,  but  children  re- 
ceive such  nicknames  as  Tug,  Bud.  Tag,  Punk,  Nab,  Carrots.  Gin- 
ger, Dot,  Bunchy,  Xosey.  (Joggles,  and  Bat.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  child  thus  nicknamed  to  lose  the  pretty  or  ugly  addition;  and 
these  nicknames  s<imetimes  became  surnames  in  the  olden  days. 
for  the  descendants  of  the  individual. 

Among  primitive  peoples,  nicknames  were  employed  to  con- 
ceal the  real  name  of  a  person,  lest  an  enemy,  by  getting  hold  of  it. 
should  work  mischief  on  the  owner  of  the  name  by  magical  arts. 

But  this  fear  of  the  name  being  misused  must  soon  have  died 
away,  whereas  the  notion  remained  that  by  invoking  the  name,  not 
of  a  saint  only,  but  of  some  man  of  renown,  help  would  come  from 
the  person  so  called  on. 

Baring-(iould  has  this  to  say:  ".\mong  the  English  kings 
nicknames  were  common,  as  Etbelred  the  Unready,  Edmund  Iron- 
side. Harold  Harefoot,  Henry  Beauclerk.  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 
John  Li«igshanks,  and  Richard  (rookback.  The  Welsh  princes 
sometimes  had  descriptive  e]»ithets  attached  to  their  names,  as 
Calcyfnedd  the  W'hitewasher,  l.cuhir  Longhand,  Mynfaur  the 
Courteous.  .Sometimes  a  nickname  displaced  a  baptismal  name. 
Thus.  Brandon  the  \'oyager  was  christened  MoIki;  but,  because 
there  was  an  auroral  display  at  his  birth,  he  was  known  through 
life  as  Brenain.  St.  Patrick  liad  four  names,  of  which  Succat,  Coth- 
raigh.  and  Magonitis  were  the  i)thers.  t'i>doc's  real  name  was 
CatlniH-al.  Hut  none  of  those  nicknames  were  hereditary.  They 
died  ailing  with  the  men  who  bore  them." 

Wlicn  and  how  nicknames  as  well  as  other  names  became 
hereditary  is  decided  by  Baring-C.iuld  to  be  about  1338.  althtmgh 
Lower  and  Cadnian  give  ihe  date  as  the  twelfth  century. 

[iaring-Could:  -However,  in  l.-.W  Henry  the  Eighth  ordered 
that  in  every  ]>arisli  shonbl  be  kei)t  a  register  of  the  births,  deaths 
and  marriages  that  took  place  therein,  with  the  Christian  name  and 
the  surname  of  the  parties.  The  result  must  have  been  a  precipita* 
tion  of  names  hitherto  fluid  and  in  suspense.  l-oUowing  is  a  story 
which  illustr.ites  the  ca«c  in  point: 
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"John,  a  humble  rural  village  laborer,  required  the  parish  priest 
to  baptize  his  child  and  call  it  Philip.  As  the  godparents  and  nurse 
are  about  to  leave  the  church,  the  parson  recalls  them. 

"  'There  is  a  new  law  published:  we  have  to  enter  every  bap- 
tism, and  give  the  father's  Christian  name  and  surname.' 

"The  peasant  scratches  his  head. 

"  'I  don't  reckon  I  have  any  other,  than  John,  sir.' 

"  'But  by  the  law  you  must  have  one.  You  are  an  honest  man. 
What  say  yqu  to  being  called  Goodman  ?' 

"  'As  your  reverence  wishes.  I  don't  understand  about  these 
matters.' 

"So  Philip,  the  son  of  John  Goodman,  is  registered,  and  thence 
come  all  of  that  name  in  England. 

"In  the  eighteenth  century  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  required  all 
Jews  throughout  the  empire  to  assume  surnames.  Hitherto  they 
had  had  none,  and  were  so  slippery,  that,  when  the  law  desired  to 
lay  hold  of  a  Hebrew,  he  generally  succeeded  in  gliding  away,  ."^t 
once,  throughout  Germany,  the  Israelites  had  to  give  themselves 
surnames,  so  as  to  be  enrolled  upon  a  certain  day.  Some,  with 
florid  imaginations,  adopted  such  names  as  Roth.schild  (Red  Shield). 
I.ilienthal  (Vale  of  Lilies),  Rosenburg  (Mountain  of  Roses),  or 
such  as  pertained  to  heraldic  beasts— Hi rsch.  Lowe.  Wolf,  Others, 
less  ambitious  and  less  rich  in  fancy,  contented  themselves  with  be- 
ing stereotyped  as  Lazarus.  Levi,  and  Samuel.  Others,  again,  took 
appellations  from  their  place  of  residence,  as  Bamberger,  Augsber- 
ger,  Feldberger;  and  a  few  from  their  trade,  as  <i<)ldschniidt. 

"What  took  place  in  (Germany  in  1782  was  much  like  what  had 
taken  place  in  England  in  1.^38.  In  the  latter  country,  however. 
the  process  had  begun  some  time  before. 

"But.  nevertheless,  there  remained  a  g/iod  deal  of  uncertainly 
in  family  names.  Some  b<ire  two  simultaneously,  as  Jones,  alias 
\'allence.  and  Gilbert  alias  Webber.  .-\t  the  present  day  is  to  be 
found,  in  the  parish  of  Cheriton  Bishop  in  Devon,  an  ancient  family 
named  Lambert  alias  Gorwyn. 

"Considerable  caution  has  to  be  observed  in  fixing,  as  such, 
names  that  appear  to  be  nicknames,  for  not  infrequently  they  are 
so  in  appearance  only.  Thus,  as  shown  above.  White  and  Black  are 
not  necessarily  to  be  taken  as  esj)ressive  of  the  color  of  the  person. 
ni>r  is  Brown:  for  these  are  contractions  of  Whitesmith,  Black- 
smith, and  Copper-  or  Brownsmitb.  Hoare.  or  llore.  is  iu)t  in- 
dicative of  a  grizzled  head  ;  it  may  come  from  the  Xorse  bar,  tall.  A 
man  was  not  (Jreen  because  .so  named,  but  because  he  was  wont  to 
represent  the  Jack-in-thc-Green  on  May  Day.  or  because  be  was  the 
laverner  under  the  sign  of  the  (ireen  Man.  Tallboys  was  a  name 
not  given  to  a  family  of  gaunt  brothers.  The  name  is  fnim  Taille- 
(K»is.  woodcutting,  which  was  tbcir  trade.     The  Hansoms  do  not 
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take  their  name  from  great  personal  beauty;  it  is  a  corruption  01  i 
Norman  place-name.  Nor  were  the  Thynnes  remarkable  for  their 
meagreness  of  aspect ;  they  derive,  so  it  is  said,  from  John  de  Botte- 
ville,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV,  who  studied  in  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  acquired  thence  the  designaton  of  John-o'-th'-Inne,  or 
John  Thynn.  The  Quicks  were  not  necessarily  lively  individuals, 
rapid  in  their  movements.  Quick  is  but  a  form  of  'wick,'  from  the 
Latin  'vicus.'  and  its  equivalents  are  Wyke  and  Weekes.  Nor  was 
a  man  named  Fleet  because  swift  of  foot,  but  because  he  lived  at 
Fleet,  on  a  tidal  river.  Mr.  Lower  supposes  Dummcrel  or  Dumbril 
to  signify  a  silent  person,  but  it  is  really  an  anglicizing  of  D'Aum- 
erele.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  names  that  are  "expressive  of 
bodily  or  mental  characteristics,  that  have  lost  their  significaticm 
in  English,  or  at  all  events  in  modern  English.  Thus,  Wace,  is  from 
the  Nc)rse  hvasi,  and  signifies  keen  or  quick.  Who  would  have  sup- 
posed that  Bishop  Bonner  derived  his  name  from  LeBonair,  kind 
and  gracious?  The  Cornish  name  Bolitha  signifies  Big  Belly,  and 
Eldridge  is  Oldish.  S<)me  Welsh  expletives  have  formed  names  on 
the  marches,  as  Gam,  crooked,  Goch,  red,  Gwyn,  white,  and  Danish 
terms  have  attached  themselves  to  persons  in  Northumbria  and  E^st 
Anglia,  as  Gamel  and  Bloed,  foolish,  the  origin,  probably,  of  the 
name  of  Blood.  So  from  the  French:  Blount  is  Le  Blon^,  Camoys 
is  one  with  a  turned-up  ni>se.  Courtenay  is  Short  Nose.  Allfray* 
is  Le  Balafre,  the  scarred.  Bright  does  not  signify  a  lively  person- 
age, but  is  a  title  (A.  S.  'brytta.'  from  breotan).  the  man  who  dis- 
pensed the  bread  and  other  food  among  the  thralls,  and  he  was 
a  head  man  over  them.  Arber  has  no  connection  with  an  arbor, 
it  signifies  an  heir,  from  the  A.  S.  'arb.'  Gothic  'arbi.' 

"Ill  entries  made  by  men  themselves,  as  in  lists  of  ordinands 
and  clerics  instituted  to  livings,  nick-  and  descriptive  names  are  con- 
spicuously ah.ient.  In  iirobaltly  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  where  a  sur- 
name seems  to  be  descriptive  of  |>ersonal  characteristics,  it  is  a  cor- 
ruption— that  is  to  say.  when  it  has  become  hereditary, 

"Strange  and  ill-understood  names,  and  even  ordinary  words. 
get  altered.  Asparugus  is  rendered  Sparr<)w  Grass,  Cucumber  ts 
rendered  Cowcumber. 

"Surnames  have  been  treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and 
have  been  adapted  to  something  understood  by  the  people;  and  as 
those  who  Ixire  these  names  were  often  illiterate  and  uneducated 
themselves,  they  have  adopted  the  alteration  without  compunctiCHL 

"We  will  now  take  some  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  |nafl 
— physical,  nmral.  and  mental— that  may  have  given  to  !iom«  tfei' 
surnames. 

"We  find  such  as  Long,  and  Short,  and  Shorter;  but  we  caooot 
predicate  thai  l.ong/ir  Short  are  not  contractions  from  some  place 
names  such  as  Longacre  and  Sh->rtridgc.  Dark  is  formed  from 
l>'.\rcques;  but  we  have  Fair,  that  stands  for  Phayre  and  Motlev;' 
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but  this  latter  may  be  due  to  the  first  who  assumed  the  name  legally 
having:  been  a  clown :  'Motley  is  the  only  wear.' 

"The  jester  has  contributed  other  surnames,  as  Patch,  from  his 
patchwork  garment :  'The  patch  is  kind  enough ;'  also  Pye,  from  his 
pied  suit. 

"Roux,  le  Roux,  Redman,  and  in  some  cases  Ruddiman,  Red- 
head, come  from  the  color  of  the  hair  or  complexion.  Reid,  Reed, 
Read,  are  all  forms  of  Red;  Chaucer  speaks  of  'houses  both  while 
and  rede.'  Scarlett  perhaps  is  from  the  habit  usually  worn.  Blake- 
lock  is  not  a  black-headed  man,  hut  a  black  and  lock  smith.  Long- 
man probably  means  tallness.  or  long-hand.  Sneil  is  the  Norse 
'snjall,'  the  quick;  King  Halfdan  was  so  designated.  Basset  sig- 
nifies a  man  of  stunted  growth.  Fairfax  is  one  fairheaded.  Giffard 
is  already  given,  Trottman  is  a  man  of  trust,  and  not  a  trotter.  We 
have  also  Brightman,  Goodman,*  Goodchild,  Goodfellow,  Allgood, 
Best,  Goodenough,  Toogood.  Poliffe  (joyous),  and  Doughty.  Hus- 
sey  is  a  good-for-nothing  girl ;  the  name  comes  from  Houssaye  in 
Normandy,  and  is  found  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Crookshanks, 
Sheepshanks,  denote  infirmity.  Cockayne  is  the  French  'coquin,'  a 
rascal.  Kennard  is  the  French  'caignard,'  'you  hound!'  a  sordid 
rogue.  Pennyfather  is,  as  already  said,  a  miser.  Moody  may  be 
LeMaudit,  the  accursed  or  excommunicated  one.  A  good  many 
names  come  from  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  given  to  men  whose 
ancestors  never  enjoyed  any  place  so  high  as  that  of  a  tradesman, 
as  King,  Duke,  Earl,  Baron,  Knight.  Squire;  also  Pope,  Bishop, 
and  Parson. 

"When  names  had  to  be  registered,  and  poor  country  folk  beat 
about  for  some  by  which  to  call  themselves,  we  may  well  suppose 
that  some  men  would  be  inclined  to  indemnify  themselves  from 
their  humble  position  in  life  by  assuming  a  name  indicative  of  a 
high  position  in  the  state,  in  .society,  or  in  the  church.  How  else 
are  we  to  account  for  the  multitude  of  kings  we  come  across  every- 
where? Or  some  pompous  fellow,  full  of  bluff  in  the  alehouse,  may 
have  acquired  among  his  fellows  the  sobriquet  of  the  duke  or  the 
squire,  and,  when  he  came  to  register  his  son,  was  but  too  pleased 
to  adopt  the  name  accorded  to  him  in  the  parish.  Another  source 
of  these  names  was  the  morality  plays,  when  strolling  actors  as- 
sumed the  parts  of  kings,  dukes,  and  angels;  and  when  obliged  to 
record  their  full  appellations.  Christian  names  and  surnames,  ihe 
whole  company,  instead  of  entering  themselves  as  John  and  Harry, 
Bill  and  Timothy,  Player,  adopted  the  title  of  their  parts,  and  wrote 
themselves  down  as  John  King,  Marry  Duke.  Bill  Earl,  and  Timothy 
Angel. 

"The  acting  in  mysteries  belonged  largely  to  certain  families, 
and  parts  were  probably  hereditary,  just  as  in  Oxfordshire  and  Ihe 
Midlands  to  this  day  remain  certain  families  of  hereditary  morris- 
dancers,  whose  ancestors  have  bedizened  themselves  and  capered 
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for  some  four  or  five  hundred  years;  and  much  as  in  Ober-Ammer- 
Rau  and  other  Alpine  villages  special  parts  in  miracle  plays  remain 
in  certain  families. 

■'That  the  term  Bastard  should  have  heen  accepted  without 
demur  as  a  surname  is  not  so  .surprisin|:  as  might  appear.  William 
the  Conqueror  in  his  charters  did  not  shrink  from  describing  him- 
self as  William  the  Bastard.  The  name  has  been  borne  by  an  an- 
cient an  honorable  family  in  the  west  of  England,  I-iefchild  is  a 
love-child,  a  provincialism  for  one  that  is  illegitimate.  Parish  was 
a  name  often  given  to  a  child  ^hat  was  a  foundling,  and  brought  up 
by  the  community  in  a  village.  Parsons  may  designate  the  child 
of  the  parish  priest  before  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  suffered, 
!ir  even  when  it  was  a  new  thing,  and  not  relished  by  the  people. 
But  in  most  cases  it  is  a  corruption  of  Pierson,  or  Peter's  son.  The 
name  Burreli  comes  hum  the  Old  English  word  employed  by 
Chaucer  for  a  layman.  But  why  one  layman  out  of  all  the  parish 
should  assume  this  title  to  himself  is  due  to  this:  that  Burreli  is  a 
contraction  for  Borelclerk,  a  lay  clerk  in  a  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church. 

"Child,  as  already  said,  was  a  title  applied  to  the  eldest  son  of 
a  king,  or  noble,  or  knight ;  thus  we  have  'the  child  of  Elle,' 

".'^ome  names  that  seem  plain  enough  do  not  really  mean  what 
they  .seem.  Thus,  Summer  or  Summers  is  from  Somner,  as  already 
stated,  and  Winter  is  perha]>s  a  vintner,  a  publican.  Day,  as  al- 
ready i>otnted  out,  is  used  <if  a  dairymaid,  (iaunt  is  not  descriptive 
of  a  rawbiincd  fif,'urc:  it  signifies  vif  Ghent.'  I  know  a  carrier 
whose  name  is  Death.  This  docs  not  describe  him  as  one  who  con- 
veys man  to  his  long  home.  It  is  really  l>e  .\th.  And  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  a  I.eenian  derives  fnnn  a  female  i)f  light  character,  as  the 
name  may  come  from  Le  Mans.  \\'hen  men  were  suddenly  called 
upon  111  tind  a  siirname  for  themselves,  in  their  perplexity  they 
laid  I'lld  ()f  the  days  of-  the  week,  nr  the  month,  or  the  seasons 
iif  the  church,  and  this  has  given  rise  in  some  cases — but  these  are 
not  certain — to  the  Mondays,  or  Mundays.  and  Sundays,  to  the 
name  ni  N',.el  or  Chrisimas.  I'aschal.  iva'ster.  and  Middlemas.  or 
.Midiitdmas.  and  tn  llolidav  and  Hockaday. 

■Cralilie.  in  his  Parish  Register."  says  that  foundlings  were 
named  after  the  day  nf  the  week  in  which  they  were  picked  up. 
After  agreeinj;  that  the  cliihl  should  be  christened  Richard.  th«  ves- 


"  "N'cxt  cni|uired  the  day  when,  passing  by, 

Th'  unlucky  |ieasa!it   heard  the  stranger  cry. 

This  known,  trnw  fm.d  an<l  raiment  they  might  ^ve 

Was  next  debated,  lor  the  rogne  would  live. 

Hack  til  their  h'mie-i  the  prudent  vestry  went, 

.\nd  Richard  Momlav  ti-  the  workhouse  sent.' 
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"In  Iceland,  one  of  the  first  to  embrace  Cliristianity  was  Thor- 
kell  Krabta.  He  was  a  founiliiiig.  and  he  received  his  nickname  of 
Krabla  from  this  circumstance:  that  when  picked  up  as  a  babe  he 
had  scrambled  the  linen  cloth  over  his  face  above  his  mouth,  so  that 
his  screams  became  audible  for  a  long  way  round.  But  Thorkell 
Krabla  did  not  pass  on  his  nickname  to  his  children,  whereas  Rich- 
ard Monday  would  do  so. 

"Mr.  Lower  says:  'There  resided  in  184'J,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Lewes,  a  farmer  whose  family  name  was  Brookes,  to  which  the 
(idd  dissyllable  of  Napkin  was  prefixed  as  a  Christian  name.  Both 
these  names  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  a  foundling,  who 
was  exposed  at  some  place  in  Surrey,  tied  up  in  a  napkin,  and  laid 
on  the  margin  of  a  brook,  and  who.  as  no  traces  of  his  individual 
parents  c<Ju!d  be  found,  received  the  very  appropriate  though  some- 
vvhat  cacophonous  name  of  Napkin  Brookes.' 

"A  family  in  Sussex  bears  the  name  of  By  the  Sea.  because, 
according  to  tradition,  the  first  of  it  was  discovered  as  an  infant 
lying  on  the  beach. 

"In  Domesday  are  many  nicknames  among  the  English  tenants, 
but  such  names  perished  with  the  bearer:  they  were  never  handed 
on  to  his  descendants. 

"The  Magni  Rotuli  Saccarii  Normanniae  (twelfth,  century)  eon- 
tain  numerous  nicknames.  Men  are  noted  for  their  good  looks,  ana 
doubtless  were  gratified  to  be  called  Belhomme.  Behests.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  men  named  for  their  ugliness  :  \'is  de  Chien  ; 
\'is  de  Loup;  the  badly  shai)ed  man. 

"Sir  Robert  Umfraville.  Knight  of  the  (iarter  and  \ice-.\dmiral 
of  England,  had  a  nickname,  as  Stowe  tells  us  'he  bought  such 
plenty  of  clothes  and  corn  and  other  valuable  commodities  from 
Scotland  that  he  was  called  Robin  Menmarket.  Other  writers  say 
that  he  sold  the  Scots  round  pennyworths  ()f  their  own  goods  takeu 
in  plunder.' 

"Can  we  doubt  that  Miss  Mi>wchcr  derived  her  name  from  an 
ancestor  who  created  great  amazement  in  his  village  by  breaking 
away  from  the  primitive  method  of  blowing  hi.s  nose  with  liis 
fingers,  and  using  instead  a  ■Enouclioirr' 

"Duncalf  is  a  corruption  of  Duncroft :  C.iodlad  of  flood  Lathe— 
i.  e..  a  good  barn.  Monkey  stands  for  Monkhaugh.  and  (iilljien  is  a 
miswritten  and  misunderstood  Cilpin,  llalfnaked  is  derived  from 
Ifalf-an-acre.  tenanted  by  the  nominal  ancestor,  who  went  by  the 
name  of  the  Half-an-acred,  whence  the  transition  was  easy.  (Ireat- 
raikes.  or  (ireairex.  and  Raikes,  by  no  means  indicate  that  the 
fiiunder  ui  the  family  was  a  scainji:  it  is  from  'raik.'  a  rutting  or 
sheeptrack  in  the  fells  in  the  North  i>f  E.ngland.  The  surname  C.rey- 
goose  is  an  anglicizing  of  (Iregoise.  My  father  had  a  coachman 
named  Pengelly.  whom  we  took  with  us  when  driving  to  the  south 
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of  France.  The  French  invariablj-  galHcized  his  name  to  Pain-au- 
lait.  and  in  like  manner  we  have  altered  French  names. 

"(jodlinian  is  a  corruption  of  Godalming.  Golightly,  also  found 
a.s  lialateley,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  trippant  toe,  but  signifies 
the  ley  of  some  Geljat.  Midwinter  probably  means  a  mead-vitner. 
and  Midnight  a  meadknecht,  or  servant  who  served  out  the  mead. 
A  Medlar  is  not  an  obtrusive  person,  but  one  who  comes  from  a 
township  of  that  name  in  Kirkham,  Lancashire.  Luckman  does  not 
imply  peculiar  good  fortune,  but  the  French  Lillebois,  as  pro- 
nounced by  English  tongues.  Spittle  is  the  name  of  one  who  had  a 
house  at  the  spital,  or  hospital. 

"The  habit  of  leering  at  the  ladies  was  not  hereditary  in  the 
family  of  the  Ogles;  it  conies  from  the  Norse  Ogvaldr.  . 

"John  de  Grandisson  was  Bishop  of  Exeter  between  the  years 
1327  and  136').  During  his  tenure  of  the  see  there  were  1420  inhab- 
itants in  this  diocese  in  Devon.  Of  these  the  vast  majority  bore 
place-names.  They  give  'de'  this  place  or  that,  or  'atte'  some  other 
place,  or  else  bore  a  simple  place-name  without  a  prefix.  A  few— 
a  very  few — had  trade  names,  as  Baker  or  Pistor,  that  has  the  same 
meaning,  or  Carpenter,  Bolter,  Farman,  Gardiner,  Hawker,  Page. 
Piper.  Ridler.  Sumpter,  Ward,  Warriner.  Woodman,  but  nicknames 
are  most  rare.  The  few  that  exist  in  the  record  are  Coupgorge. 
Besta  (that  is  doulitful).  Dieudonne.  Foot.  Fox,  Gambon,  Kene. 
Maidgood,  Maloysel,  Merrey,  Fetiorue.  Rake.  Sort,  Swift,  Tryst, 
Whitehead.  Wolf,  and  Young. 

"Everything  goes  to  .show  that  we  must  be  very  cautiotts  in  ac- 
cepting the  face  signification  of  a  nickname  that  looks  and  sotinds 
as  a  nickname. 

".\t  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  such  names  did 
get  taken  up  and  become  accepted  hereditary  family  appellations. 
Such  were  Barfoot,  Crookshanks,  Sheepshanks.  Halfpenny,  etc. ;  but 
many  were  French  sobriquets  applied  by  French  men-at-arms  and 
(Uimestics  to  luiglishmen  with  whom  they  were  brought  in  contact. 
and  accepted  without  any  comprehension  as  to  the  meaning.  Thus 
we  have  ihe  surname  of  Bunker  from  Boncoeur,  Bunting  from  Bon- 
iietin ;  Pettifer  is  I'ied-dc-fer.  and  Firebrace  is  Ferrebras,  Joseph 
Oentlivre  was  conk  t^i  Queen  .Anne;  but  the  name,  translated  into 
Ilun^lredpounds.  occurs  in  1417,  when  a  William  of  that  name  was 
mayoral  I.ynn.  Pi>ssibly  enough  the  original  name  Centlivre  was 
a  mistake  fl.r  St.  I.ivaire,  who  is  venerated  at  Mctz.  We  should 
l(w.k  to  every  ntlier  si.nrce  for  the  interpretation  of  a  grotesque  sur- 
name before  accepting  it  as  a  genuine  nickname." 

Vi'Ung.  Senior.  Hugg.  Fatt,  Slim.  By-the-way,  Start-in,  are  all 
nicknames.  We  have  a  well-known  Utah  family.  Startup.  A  Miss 
Startin  ntarried  this  Mr.  Startup;  and  thus  have  all  sorts  of  nick- 
names entered  into  the  iCnglish  nomenelalure. 
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PREFIXES  AND  SUFFIXES. 
Compound  Surnames — Changed  Surnames. 

Many  surnames  were  formed  with  the  addition  of  the  little 
preposition  which  preceded  place  names  or  followed  place  names 
in  a  qualifying  sense.     Most  prefixes  were  introduced  by  the  Nor- 

A  prefix  means  something  added  before  and  a  suffix  means 
something  added  after.  Atte-Oak  would  mean  at  the  oak.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  "den"  or  "denn"  meant  a  cave  or  hole;  so  Oak-Den 
would  mean  a  cave  near  an  oak. 

Norman  prefixes  often  consisted  of  the  French  "de"  or  "le,"  "de" 
meaning  "of" ;  "de"  always  preceded  the  name  of  a  place  from  where 
the  Norman  came,  and  where  he  had  a  castle  or  an  earthwork 
crowned  by  a  wooden  structure,  in  which  he  and  his  family  lived. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  very  few  nobles  and  knights  had  stone 
dwellings.  It  sufficed  him  to  throw  up  a  trench — in  French  motte 
— and  to  crown  it  with  a  house  built  of  wood,  reached  by  a  ladder, 
little  better  than  a  hen-roost.  In  instances  where  a  place-name 
began  with  a  vowel,  the  middle  "c"  would  be  dropped  and  the  "de" 
would  be  fastened  right  on  to  the  name  like  Danvers  (D'Anvers), 
Deveux,  Daubigny,  Darcy,  and  Dawney.  The  German  used  "von" 
with  the  same  meaning. 

The  "Le"  introduced  by  the  Normans  was  the  prefix  before  a  de- 
scriptive name  of  a  trade  or  else  of  a  functionary,  or  expressing 
some  personal  characteristic :  Le  Koux,  he  of  the  ruddy  complexion 
or  with  red  hair;  Le  Portier,  the  doorward.  I-'Estranfjer  has  be- 
come Stranger.  With  its  tail  cut  off  if  is  Strange.  "Le"  also  pre- 
ceded the  designation  of  a  man  from  foreign  parts,  as  I^e  Brabazon, 
Le  Breton  or  the  man  from  Breton.  The  prefix  "de"  was  changed 
later  to  the  English  "the,"  and  with  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  Saxon 
"the"  and  the  Norman  "de"  were  both  dropped  by  Englishmen. 
.\dam  the  page  and  Phillip  the  conk  became,  with  the  Normans. 
.\dam  le  Page,  and  Phillip  le  Cook.  Then  the  articles  were  dropped 
altogether  and  the  surname  would  simply  be  T'age  and  Cook.  The 
same  thing  happened  with  "de":  Richard  de  Bcrrv  and  Elias  de  Ox- 
bridge meant  Richard  of  Berry  and  Elias  of  Oxbridge.  Both  "de" 
and  "le"  totally  disappeared  from  the  English  records  after  15.15. 
Richard  le  Spicer  and  William  de  Dean  were  simply  known  as 
Richard  Spicer  and  William  Dean.  In  the  same  manner  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  "atte"  was  dropped,  and  men  who  had  been  called  John  Atte 
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Foni,  William  Attc  Hay.  and  David  Attc  Stone  foiiiul  tlieniselvcs 
after  that  time  called  simply  John  Fiird,  William  Hay  and  David 
Stone.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  "atte"  remained  as  in  Atweil, 
Atwood,  and  Astnn.  A  man  might  he  called  William  the  l.i>ng.  or 
le  Long:  John  Ic  Younj;,  or  John  the  VomiR:  Richard  le  Barber,  or 
Richard  the  Rarher:  Robert  the  GH>k.  .\dam  the  Page.  Thomas  the 
Spencer,  or  Henry  !e  Walleys  (the  Welshman). 

The  Welsh  have  "ap."  as  a  i)reli-\  :  this  has  been  referred  to  in  a 
former  chapter. 

.\mong  the  prcti.xus  and  sutiixos  which  indicate<l  place  names 
are: 
I  Vefixes — 

de  (of)  l>e  I-'oc.  Dc  Xewton,  I)e  I-ord.  Dn.  dcs.  de  la.  St.  or 
Saint. 

le  (the)  Le  Portier.  Le-jrart.  Le-patt. 

atte  (at  the)  Atte  Woo<l,  .\ttc  Mill.  .\tte  Water. 
Suffixes — 

Norman  :    font,  ers,  fant.  beau.  a,LCC,  nont.  ard,  aiix.  lay  i)r  ly. 
fort,  at,  champ,  and  villc. 

Saxon  :    iny  (son  of)  Brown-in}^.  Hard-inp;,  (Jold-inn. 

heali  (high)  Hemslea<t.  Fatherinpay.  Hankey.  Sankey, 

hus  (house)  etc.,  Hussey. 

cot  (cottage)  ttitwohl. 

bothy  (log-hut)  Booth. 

ham  (home,  an  cnilosure)  Farnliam.  Bernham. 

burh  (a  fortified  place)  bury.  Merry.  Kuselierry.  F'lr.shery. 

kin  .ir  kyn.  as  a  sutVix  is  a  diminutive  Lambkin,  l)a\vkin.>;. 

ley.  foni.  ton.  tru,  ms.  pol.  pen. 

cock  iiliminutivc)   ilalicock.  Wilmx,  Cook. 

et  (diminulivo)   Harriet,  i.  c  little  female  Hcnrv. 

ell  (a  measure)  Hlondcl.  Munsell.  Han.k-11.  Mendel. 

y  or  c.  ye.  same  as  the  Bcley.  .\n-^tcy. 

iin.  linn.  Ivn.  a  waterfall.  ])rcciinci-  .ir  ravine.  Hamlin. 

by  ifn.m.'ncar.  besi.lc)   ISywatcr.  KyrMU.  I'.ywood.  Byforo. 

tliiirp  or  turii.  a  i'..ttai,'c.  a  little  farm  or  lielil  Thorp.  Thtindd. 
Winth.rp. 

There  wa<  a!s..  ani'llicr  |>raciicc  that  has  given  rise  ti>  .sur- 
natne>.  h  wa>  the  practice  •<(  bestowing  pet  names  upon  children. 
The  nm-t  ci-nnn-ni  .'f  thoe  were  made  by  means  of  diminutive  suf- 
lixe-^.  Tlui>  link-  Waller  wu-  called  Watkin  i  compare  the  Cerman 
i-heni.  But  in  linie  that  name  bi-came  permanently  apolied  :  then 
it  ""(>  a^snntcil  a-  a  f:nnil\  name;  and  -•  wy  mav  tlnd  now  Iwth 
Watkin-<in  and  Waikiii-  in  -'Ur  direct. .ri,-,,  'in  like  manner  were 
{■.rnic'l  -neb  name-  a-  .•^inikin-.  ..r  SinipkLn>-.n.  and  Th  mipkins  and 
Th..nipkin>..ii, 

The  diniiniui\c  .■■■■■k  wa-  al-.  an  ..M-iinie  t;iv,.riie.      It  pcrsislii 
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unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  early  in  the  sixth  century  the 
its  settled  in  large  numbers  in  Caledonia. 

Ireland  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  before  this,  and  the 
v-c<)mers  were  Christians,  and  brought  their  faith  with  them, 
irtly  after  the  formation  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  Columba, 
bot  of  Durrow.  in  Ireland,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  coun- 
,  arrived  in  Scotland  with  twelve  monks.  He  was  welcomed  by 
lal.  King  of  Dalriada,  who  gave  him  the  island  of  lona,  which 

west  of  the  island  of  Mull.  There  Columba  and  his  companions 
ibltshed  themselves,  and,  after  erecting  a  church  and  a  few  sim- 

dwellings,  began  a  series  of  missionary  labors  among  the  native 
les  of  Caledonia.     Their  principal  work  was  the  conversion  of 

Picts,  which  was  effected  chiefly  by  Columba  himself.  lona  be- 
le  one  of  the  primitive  strongholds  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  following  is  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica: 

"The  historical  causes  which  kept  the  nations  separate  were 
nly  racial,  though,  from  a  very  early  period,  the  majority  of  the 
pie  of  Scotland  were,  if  not  purely  English  by  blood,  anglicized 
anguage  and,  to  a  great  extent,  in  institutions.  All  questions  of 
e  are  dim.  for  such  a  thing  as  a  European  people  of  pure  un- 
;ed  blood  is  probably  unknown  in  experience.  In  A.  D.  78-82 
ricola,  carrying  the  Eagles  of  Rome  beyond  the  lines  of  the  his- 
cal  border,  encountered  tribes  and  confederations  of  tribes 
ch,  probably,  spoke,  some  in  fiaelic,  some  in  Brythonic  varieties 
he  Celtic  language.  That  the  language  had  been  imposed,  in  a 
lote  age.  by  Celtic-speaking  invaders,  on  a  prior  non-Celtic- 
aking  population,  is  probable  enough,  but  is  not  demonstrated. 
"It  is  unnecessary  here  to  discuss  the  Pictish  problem.  That 
Picts  were  Teut^ms  (Pinkerlon)  is  no  longer  believed." 

The  ancient  Celtic  tribes  have  all  practically  disappeared  or 
e  been  absorbed  by  intermarriage  into  other  peoples.  Their 
juage  also  is  almost  extinct,  while  their  habits  and  cu.stoms  have 
;n  way  to  the  march  of  civilization.    The  highlanders  were  Picts 

Scots,  and  the  lowlanders  were  Teutons. 

The  tribal  formation  of  these  Celtic  clans  was  similar  to  the 
nan  tribes,  or,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  "gens."  The  govcrn- 
it  was  largely  patriarchal,  and  so  many  of  their  habits  and  cus- 
is  were  similar  to  the  old  Hebrews  that  many  modern  scholars 
m  they  are  descended  from  the  Ten  Tribes  who  went  into  the 
th  country.     The  Celts  were  governed,  not  by  an  autocrat  at 

head  of  the  tribe,  but  by  a  council  chosen  from  the  leading  sub- 
es  or  clans.  Public  questions  and  private  quarrels  and  disa- 
imcnts  were  prcsente<l  before  this  council,  and  primary  laws 
c  made  and  executed.     The  chief  of  the  tribe  lived  in  a  coni- 
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meiitinned  as  a  diminutive  iirought  from  Normandy,  Jeanot  sig- 
nifies Little  John :  Mariot  is  Little  Mary.  Shakespeare  uses  Carlot 
as  a  diminutive  of  Churl.  Some  difficulty  has  heen  found  in  dis- 
covering the  origin  of  the  name  Piggot.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
stand  for  picote.  one  small  pox- marked.  The  famous  family  of 
Pegotty,  no  doubt,  did  thence  derive  its  name,  hut  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  so  early  as  the  Conquest  the  final  syllable  of  picote  had 
already  fallen  away.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  surname  was 
derived  from  piKK^.  the  Scandinavian  for  a  girl,  and  that  the  family 
descended  from  some  captive  wench,  the  prey  of  a  Norse  settler. 

"From  Margot.  the  diminutive  of  Margaret,  comes  Margotson. 
The  termination  'ot'  is  a  common  French  diminutive:  archerot  is  a 
.•small  archer,  augelot  a  little  ditch.  Baj^got  may  be  a  diminutive  of 
baguc,  and  designate  the  man  with  the  small  gold  ring. 

"Another  diminutive  is  the  Icrmination  "et.'  We  speak  of  a 
leaflet,  a  hamlet,  a  ringlet.  .And  Harriett  is  the  feminine,  but 
actually  the  diminutive,  of  Henry.  So  Hamlet  is  that  of  HamO) 
and  Paulett  of  Paul. 

"The  Normans  affected  changing  an  ending  in  'elle'  into  'eau,' 
and  'al'  into  'aux.'  Isabelle  became  l.-^abeau,  and  this  was  turned  in 
English  into  Isbet  and  Ebbet,  whence  our  surnames  Ibbotson. 

"The  termination  'ey'  or  'y'  ()ften  signifies  an  island;  but  not 
always.  It  is  occasionally  a  softening  of  'eg.'  'edge.'  Anstey  is 
.Atlen-steg.  at  the  stile.  'I'he  'y'  or  'ie.'  again,  is  a  diminutive,  as  Baby 
for  Babe,  Brandy  for  Brand  (burnt  wine).  In  Scotland  the  'ie'  takes 
the  place  of  the  English  'y.'  Dick  bec<nnes  Dixie;  in  English  it 
would  be  Dicky.  Ilankey  i.";  the  diminutive  of  Hans,  or  John,  and 
Sankey  of  .Mexander.  W'ilkic  is  the  same  of  William.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  in  place-names,  'cy'  and  'ay'  as  an  ending  represents 
hey  or  hay.  a  hedge,  as  !\itlioringay.  Goldingay. 

"*I,in  of  lyn'  is  equivalent  to  the  (Jerman  *lein,'  and  l>econies 
'ling'  at  the  ciul  i>f  a  name.  ilanielin  is  a  diminutive  of  Hamo. 
Wakcling  stands  f..r  W  akcliii.  Little  Wake.  'Kin'  or  'kyn'  corre- 
sponds t<p  the  liernian  'chen.'  I'clorkin  is  Small  Peter,  and  a  pipkin 
is  a  little  pot.  In  an  old  poem  entitled  '.\Litol  sotli  Sormun'  it  is  said 
of  the  maiiien  Malekyn  (l.iltle  Male  or  Mary)  and  Janekyn: 

"  'Mas.scs  and  matins 
Ne  kepeth  they  nouht. 
But  W'ilekvn  and  Watckvu 
Be  in  their'lliouht.' 

"'Kin'  as  a  termination  ha-*  nothing  lo  do  with  kindred.  'Kin' 
and  'kins' often  get  abbreviated  to  'iss'  and  'es.'  Hence  Perkins  be- 
comes I'erkiss.  and  finally  Perks ;  Tonkins  is  reduced  to  Tonks. 
Dawkins  to  Dawkes,  In  -Anglo- Sa.xon  there  were  two  endings  for 
the  genitive  case.    When  a  name  ended  in  'a'  or  'e,'  it  took  'n,'  and 
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became  'an'  or  'en'  in  the  possessive  ;  otherwise  it  took  'e.'  Thus  Put- 
tenham  and  Tottenham  were  the  homes  of  Putta  and  Totta.  But 
we  cannot  say  that  Sydenham  was  the  home  of  Syd,  or  even  that 
it  was  a  southern  homestead,  for  'sid'  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  for  un- 
enclosed land,  and  a  Sydenham  is  a  Newtakc. 

"The  termination  'by,'  for  a  farm  or  dwelling,  in  Normandy  be- 
came 'boetif,'  as  Elboeuf,  in  English  rendered  Elbow,  the  name  of 
one  of  Shakespeare's  foolish  constables.  Volney,  the  French  trav- 
eller, had  for  his  real  name  Chasseboeuf,  but  was  so  afraid  lest  it 
should  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  descended  from  a  bullock-driver, 
that,  like  a  snob,  he  altered  his  nama.  The  termination  'el'  is  found 
in  German  diminutives,  as  Handel,  Mendel,  Hirschell;  but  the  end- 
ing does  not  always  imply  a  German  origin,  as  in  Coterell  and 
Cockrell. 

"The  suffix  'man'  has  foufor  five  distinct  meanings: 

"1.  Usually  it  is  given  as  the  equivalent  of  'servant.'  Thus, 
Higman  is  the  serving-man  of  Hick,  or  Richard;  Merriman  is  the 
servant  of  Mary;  Pulman,  that  of  Paul;  Houseman  is  a  house  do- 
mestic.   Kingsman  or  Kinsman  is  the  King's  servant. 

"2.  It  signifies  also  the  dweller  at  a  certain  place:  Heathman 
is  the  dweller  on  the  heath ;  Woodman  may  be  either  he  who  lives 
in  the  wood  or  he  who  is  a  woodcutter  by  bis  trade;  Bridgeman 
may  be  the  man  who  lives  by  the  bridge  or  the  toll-taker  on  the 
bridge;  Yeatman  is  he  who  occupies  a  cottage  by  the  gate. 

"3.  It  also  represents  an  occupation,  as  Cheeseman,  a  cheese- 
monger; Portman,  the  gatekeeper  or  porter;  Palfreyman,  the  stable- 
man in  charge  of  the  ladies'  palfreys;  Stoneman,  the  stonecutter; 
Bateman,  the  bear-baiter. 

"4.  It  is  as  well  a  corruption  of  the  termination  'ham'  in  place- 
names.  Tottman  stands  for  Tottenham ;  Packman  alike  for  the 
packer  by  trade  and  for  him  who  comes  from  Pakenham ;  Gillman 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Gillingham.  Heyman  is  either  the  man  who 
looked  after  the  hay  or  is  a  corruption  of  Highnam  in  Gloucester- 
shire. High  is  very  generally  pronounced  by  countryfolk  hey,  as 
Hightor  is  called  Heytor.     Lyman  is  Lyneham. 

"Son  as  a  termination  has  sometimes  displaced  'ston'  or  'stone,' 
thus  converting  a  local  into  a  personal  name,  as  Baldison  for  BaU 
derston  or  Balderstone.  Shillson  for  Shilston.  and  Kilson  for  Kel- 
ston.  Shakerley  has  become  a  personal  name — Shakelady.  'S'  is 
occasionally  added  to  a  monosvllabic  place-name,  as  Stokes  for  'of 
Stoke.' " 
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munity  house  and  his  succeswir  occupied  the  same  dwelling.    The 
oldest  son  of  the  oldest  son  generally  inherited  the  chieftainship. 

Naturally  these  clans  or  tribes  would  break  up  into  sub-tribes 
or  clans,  as  the  sons  married  and  had  large  families  and  followers 
of  their  own.  A  race  or  clan  or  tribe  was  composed  of  descendants 
of  a  common  ancestor. 

Scottish  Names.  Slioch  or  siol  is  Gaelic  for  race.  They  were 
divided  into  clans ;  clan  means  children.  Welsh  has  it  as  pant,  Irish 
clan.  Latin  filii. 

Clan  is  again  subdivided  into  septs. 

Burt,  in  his  "Letters  from  a  (icntleman,"  in  1726,  says:  "The 
highlanders  are  divided  into  tribes  or  clans,  under  chiefs  or  chief- 
tains, as  they  are  called  in  the  laws  of  Scotland;  and  each  clan, 
again,  is  divided  into  branches  from  the  main  stock,  who  have 
chieftains  over  them.  These  are  subdivided  into  similar  branches, 
of  fifty  to  sixty  men.  who  deduce  their  origin  from  theit  particular 
chieftains  .and  rely  ujxin  thcni  as  their  more  immediate  protectors 
and  defenders." 

Baring-Gould  says: 

"Thus  the  clan  Alpine  consisted  of  seven  subclans:  the  Mac- 
Gregors.  Grants,  Macintosh,  MacXab.  MacPhies,  MacGarries,  and 
MacAulays.  The  ancient  clan  Chattan  comprised  as  many  as  six- 
teen, of  which  the  principal  were  the  Camerons.  with  their  sub- 
section clan  MacBean.  the  clans  Farquharson.  and  MacDufF.  The 
clan  Campbell  has  its  .\rgyll.  Rreadalbanc.  Cawdor,  and  Ixiudon 
branches,  and  also  the  Mac.Arthurs. 

"Not  all  were  bl<Hid  descendants.  Men  came  in  by  marriage, 
by  adoption,  and  by  captivity  in  wars. 

"But  the  notion  thai  the  clan  consisted  wholly  of  those  related 
in  blood  was  a  fiction.  .\n  inner  ring  was  indeed  so  composed.  But 
there  existed  an  outer  circle  made  up  of  captives  taken  in  war, 
thralLs.  and  runaways  from  other  clans — 'broken  men.'  as  they  were 
termed,  who  had  been  excluded  from  their  own  clan  for  some  of- 
fense, and  had  solicited  and  obtained  admission  into  another.  The 
Macraes  of  Glensheals  were  thralls  under  the  MacLfeods;  but  after 
a  battle,  in  which  most  of  the  men  of  the  MacLeods  had  fallen,  their 
widMWs  iuiil  daughters  tonk  u>  them  husbands  of  the  Macraes,  so  as 
t<i  fill  up  once  more  the  (lei)lete<l  tribe.  But  that  all  in  the  clan 
wen-  connected  by  blond  as  they  were  by  name,  was  a  fiction  that 
i-ould  impiisc  on  few.  An  carl  made  a  grant  of  land  to  a  favorite 
tenant.  \Vberou])on  that  servant  invctited  a  tartan,  obliged  all  who 
lived  iiTi  his  land  tu  assume  it.  and  call  themselves  his  sons.  The 
uncestfir  of  the  Cnhiulmun  was  liumidiry  Kirkpatrick.  who  was 
granted  the  lands  of  Colquhoun  in  ilie  reign  of  .Mexander  IL  Tbe 
first  to  assume  the  name  of  robjuh'iun  was  his  successor  Ingram. 
In  this  case,  and  this  is  only  <mc  aniung  several— the  clansman,  who 
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wore  his  badge,  the  dogberry,  and  assumed  the  tartan,  had  not  a 
drop  of  Kirkpatrick  blood  in  his  veins. 

"Siol  Fhinian  is  the  name  of  the  clan  MacLennan.  It  was 
founded  by  the  son  of  Gillie  Gorm  of  the  Logans,  in  Ross-shire,  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  deformed,  and  was  educated  for 
the  ecclesiastical  profession,  took  priest's  orders,  and  had  several 
Bon.s,  whom  he  called  Gillie  Fhinian,  and  from  them  came  the  clan 
MacGillelnairi,  now  corrupted  to  MacLennan,  but  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  entire  clan  is  the  fruit  of  his  loins." 

(Observe  how  lightly  the  irregular  relations  of  these  monkish 
priests  is  passed  over.  Fathers,  th^y  were,  of  distinguished  de- 
scendants. What  hypocrisy  and  illicit  relationship  existed  then — 
and  now.) 

"The  MacNabs  form  a  clan  descended  from  the  Abbot  of  Glen- 
dpckart,  who  lived  between  1150  and  1180.  All  his  lands — plun- 
dered from  the  abbey — were  in  the  valley  of  that  name.  He  had 
sons,  and  they  constituted,  with  the  retainers  poached  from  the 
church,  the  clan  of  MacNab — i.  e..  sons  of  the  Abbot. 

"Ewan.  grandson  of  the  chief  of  the  clan  Chattan.  in  the  reign 
of  David  I.  became  Abbot  of  Kingussie,  till  1153,  when  his  elder 
brother  died  without  issue,  whereupon  he  obtained  a  dispensation 
from  the  pope,  married,  and  bad  two  sons.  From  him  rose  the 
clan  MacPherson.  or  Sons  of  the  Parson,  that  is  divided  into  two 
branches,  that  of  Cluny  and  that  of  Invershire.  to  which  latter  he- 
long  the  Gillieses  and  the  Gillespies.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
heads  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen  clans  arc  descended  from  Nor- 
man-French or  Scandinavian  founders. 

"Further,  owing  to  subdivision,  may  of  the  clans  cannot  trace 
hack  to  a  remote  antiquity.  They  came  into  being  in  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  some  even  later  than  that.  The  MacQueens 
were  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  clan  Matheson  orig- 
inates with  John  Matheson,  a  man  believed  to  have  been  of  foreign 
extraction,  who  was  killed  in  lSf-7. 

"The  chief  in  his  'dun'  was  surrounded  by  functionaries,  and, 
as  Sir  John  Carr  wrote  in  his  'Caledonian  Sketches,'  in  1809:  'When 
a  chief  undertook  a  journey,  he  used  to  be  attended  by  the  following 
officers  and  servants:  the  Henchman:  Bard;  Piper's  Gilly.  who  car- 
ried the  pipe;  Readier,  the  spokesman:  Gillimore,  the  broadsword 
bearer;  Gilli-astfJue,  to  carry  the  chieftain,  when  on  foot,  over  the 
ford;  Gilli-Constraine,  leader  of  the  horse  in  rough  and  dangerous 
ways;  Gilli-trushanurich,  baggage-man.' 

"The  highlanders  bore  an  implacable  hatred  towards  the  low- 
landers,  whom  they  regarded  as  Snssenachs.  who  had  dispossessed 
them  of  their  richest  lands;  and  in  former  davs  one  of  their  main 
resources  in  hard  times  was  to  issue  from  their  passes  and  raid  the 
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"But  Sassenachs  the  lawlaixlers  were  nnt;  the  whole  of  Ber- 
nicia.  that  exteiuled  from  the  Firth  of.  Forth,  had  been  conquerefl 
and  colonized  hy  the  Angles,  and  after  that  there  had  been  an  in- 
fusion among  them  by  Danish  and  Norse  blood.  The  old  kint;<Iom 
of  Scotland  was  <)f  very  limited  extent.  It  stretched  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  the  Moray  Firth  in  the  north;  all  the  west  was  Gaelic- 
peopled  from  the  northwest  of  Ireland;  and  all  Caithness,  Suther- 
land. Argyll,  and  the  western  Isles,  together  with  Orkney  and  the 
Shetlands.  were  held  by  ,Scandinavians. 

"As  might  be  expected,  in  the  lowlands  surnames  arc  formeii 
in  the  same  way  as  those  in  England,  and  resemble  such  as  arc  com- 
mon in  Northumberland  and  Durham:  but  in  the  Highlands,  where 
(iaelic  prevails,  it  is  otherwise. 

"How  widely  through  Scotland  fjireign  blood  has  flowed,  am! 
penetrated  into  even  Ciaelic  veins,  may  be  seen  when  we  look  si 
some  of  the  principal  families,  and  even  clans,  in  Scotland.  Let  u> 
take  !w>me.  The  '(irant'  clan  is  purely  t'eltic,  a  branch  of  the  very 
ancient  clan  Mac.-Mpine,  and  carried  the  badge  of  that  clan.  But 
the  name  is  unmistakably  Norman — Le  (irand.  Gervase  of  Tilbury, 
in  his  'Otia  Imperialia,'  tells  us  that  Grant  or  Graunt  was  the  Eng- 
lish name  for  a  giant  or  monster.  The  story  is  told  of  an  old  earl 
of  Seafieid  who  desired  to  establish  beyond  dispute  the  antiquity  of 
his  family,  and  accordingly  altered  in  the  family  Bible  one  letter  in 
(ieii.  6:4,  so  it  read.  "There  were  (irants  in  the  earth  in  those  day?' 
— befi)re  the  Flood.  But.'  said  a  skeptical  friend,  'the  Deluge  came 
and  swept  them  all  away.'  The  earl  fixed  on  him  a  stonv  glanor. 
and  replied  haughtily:  'That  verse  has  l>een  misplaced,  and  should 
have  c<mie  after  the  FIimkI." 

"'Cummin'  is  from  De  Gumines.  William  the  Conqueror  sent 
Robert  ile  Comines  to  be  ear!  of  Xorthunibria,  but  he  was  killed  by 
the  people  of  Durham  in  IO(i'*.  .\  kinsman  went  north  beyond  the 
'i'wced,  and  his  descendants  have  constituted  a  powerful  clan,  and 
wear  the  cummin  as  their  !»adgc  and  hiive  their  own  tartan. 

■"Frazer'  is  really  l)e  Frezel,  a  family  of  Tiiuraine.  Rent 
Frezel's  second  sou  came  tci  l-'ngland  with  the  Conquenir.  A  d^ 
scciidaui  fi.und  favour  and  land  witii  I  Javid  I.,  who  was  a  great  im- 
porter 111  Anglo-Xnrnian  lilmid.  The  Frazers  have  their  tartan 
and  their  badge,  the  yew. 

'"!"!ic  "Kcrrs."  again,  jirc  of  similar  origin.  Two  brothers  settled 
ifi  Sciithuid  in  the  thirleentli  century.  None  knew  which  was  the 
elder  <if  the  twi..  and  neither  wnuld  vicid  superiority  to  the  other. 
and  this  led  m  such  bitter  animosity  that  in  ]5<J6  Robert  Ken 
"f  Ccssiciril  killc<l  William  Kerr  of  Aiicrum  in  a  dispute  as  to  prece- 
ilence. 

•■The  'Lindsays.'  al^i  are  tn-t  of  Scultish  ancestors;  thev  were 
■  iriginally  I)e  l.imesay  from  the  I'ays  dc  Caux,  near  PaviH\\  north 
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louen.     Radolph  de  Limesay,  thought  to  have  been  sister's  son 

he  Conqueror,  was  the  first  of  the  stock  to  settle  in  England. 

id  I  brought  them  to  Scotland. 

"The  'Melvilles'  derive  their  name  from  Malaville.  in  the  Pays 

Taux,  whence  a  William  de  Malaville  is  reported  to  have  come 

Lngland  with  the  Conqueror.     Galfraid  de  Malaville  settled  in 

:land  under  David  I,  and  was  the  first  justiciary  of  Scotland  on 

Td. 

"  "Oliphant'  is  also  an  Anglo-Norman  name.    The  first  to  go  to 

:land  was  David,  who  had  served  in  the  army  of  King  Stephen 

nst  the  Empress  Maud  in  1141. 

"  'Bruce'  is  Norman,  from  Bruys  or  Brix.     Wace  tells  us  how 
y  of  Bruys'  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England. 
"  'Ballioi'  is  from  Bailleul,  near  Argentan  in  Normandy. 

■■  'Gordon'  is  de  Gourdon.  from  a  small  town  on  the  Limestorn 
sscs  in  Quercy.  The  Gourdons  must  have  come  to  England  at 
time  of  the  English  occupation  of  Guienne.  The  Gordons  have 
r  tartan  and  their  badge,  rock-ivy. 

"The  'Stuarts.'  or  'Stewarts.'  derive  from  a  Norman — alan.  Lord 
Oswestry.  His  son  Walter  was  one  of  the  importations  into 
tland  by  David  1  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  king  granted 

by  charter  the  burg  and  lands  of  Renfrew,  and  Malcolm  W 
le  the  office  of  high  steward  hereditary  in  the  family. 

"'Leslie'  is  descended  from  a  thief  of  Norman  descent,  a 
I'IsIe. 

"  'Hay'  is,  again,  most  probably  Norman.  Five  of  the  name 
Rtftix  are  entered  in  Domesday.  The  origin  of  the  clan  is.  how- 
',  attributed  to  one  Paul  Mactire.  who  was  granted  lands  in 
rloch  in  1366  by  William.  Earl  of  Ross  and  U>rd  of  Skye. 

"  'Campbell'  is  supposed  to  be  De  Campobello,  or  Beauchamp, 
this  is  very  doubtful.  The  clan  rose  upon  the  ruin  of  the  Mc- 
lalds,  and  its  whole  policy  for  ages  was  to  supplant  and  ruin  that 
:,  leading  to  the  massacre  of  Glencoes,  that  has  left  an  indelible 
n  on  its  badge  of  the  wild-myrtle. 

"Then  clan  first  appears  on  record  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
;ury.  The  name  occurs  at  the  same  time  as  a  good  many  other 
;lo-Norman  importations  into  Scotland.  The  Cam|)bells  were 
:d  with  the  Norman  Bruce,  and  tliere  can  e.sist  very  little  doubt 

they  are  of  Anglo-Norman  descent. 

"  The  'Drummonds.'  according  to  tradition,  descend  from 
irice.  grands(m  of  .Andrew,  king /if  Hungary. 

" 'Dundas.'  The  family  descends'from  one  Serlo.  in  the  time 
Villiam  the  Lion.    The  name  Serlo  indicates  a  Nurnian  origin. 

" 'MacDougal.'  A  clan  that  descend,*  from  Somcrled  of  the 
5.  Somerlcd  is  a  Norse  name,  and  signifies  a  \'iking  harrying 
ie  summer. 
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"The  'MacLeods'  also  form  a  clan  subdivided  into  two  sob- 
clans,  issuing  from  two  Norsemen,  Thorketl  and  Thormod, 

"  'Maccus'  was  the  name  of  one  of  David  I's  foreign  favorites— 
probably  Anglo-Norman— and  he  was  given  large  possessions.  He 
called  his  chief  place  or  residence  Maccusville,  and  this  became 
'Maxwell.' 

""Sinclair'  is  also  a  family  and  name  of  Norman  origin.  The 
Sire  de  St.  Claire  is  named  in  the  'Roman  de  Rou,'  as  having  been 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings. 

"  'Elliott,'  moreover,  is  a  Franco-Norman  name,  a  diminutive  of 
Elli  or  Elias,  as  we  have  Henriot.  Philipot,  etc. 

"  'Hamiltons,'  again,  are  of  Norman  descent,  and  derive  from 
Walter  FitzGilbert. 

"  'Barclay'  is  De  Berkelai. 

"But  if  Scotland  had  been  invaded  by  foreigners,  and  its  ver)' 
clans  headed  by  or  named  after  chieftains  not  of  Scottish  race, 
Scotland  has  known  how  to  repay  the  world.  Where  are  not 
Scotchmen  now  to  be  found  ?  Half  the  noble  families  in  Sweden  are 
of  Scottish  ancestry.  In  India,  in  South  Africa,  in  America,  they 
are  everywhere,  and  everywhere  to  the  fore. 

"The  'MacDonald'  clan  is  of  high  antiquity,  and  descends  from 
Gilie  Brude,  a  Pict. 

"The  'MacDuff'  clan  is  formed  out  of  the  clan  Chattan.  Its 
i>adge  is  a  sprig  of  box. 

"  "Macfarlane'  is  a  clan  occupying  the  western  blank  of  Loch 
Lomond.  The  name  signifies  Son  of  Bartholomew,  and  derives 
from  one  so  called,  grandson  of  Duncan  MacGilchrist,  a  younger 
brother  of  Malduin,  Earl  of  Lennox.    The  badge  is  the  cranberry. 

"  'Macintosh,'  a  branch  of  the  clan  Chattan.  ] 

"  'Maclnnis,  the  clan  of  the  sons  of  Angus,  hereditary  bowmen 
to  the  chiefs  of  MacKinnon. 

"  'Maclntyre'  is  a  branch  of  the  Mac  Donalds. 

"'Mackay.'  Siol  Mhorgain  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Mk- 
kays.  a  Celtic  stock  that  retreated  into  the  mountains  before  the 
invading  Northmen.    The  badge  is  a  bullrush. 

" 'MacKenzie,'  the  clan  of  the  sons  of  Kenneth. 

"  'Mackinlay,'  the  sons  of  I-ionnladh,  anglicized  into  Finlay. 

"  'MacKinnon,'  a  sept  of  Mac.-Mpine. 

"'.MacLachlan,'  in  .Argyllshire,  in  Strathlachlan ;  their  ba^ 
is  a  sprig  of  ash. 

"'Madaren.'  This  clan  is  of  Celtic  origin,  and  occupied! 
narrow  strip  of  country  extending  from  Ijichearnhead  to  the  lands 
of  ihc  ■Mac(;regi>r'  of  (ik-ngyle.  These  latter  are  of  the  MacAlpinc 
st(K-k. 

"'Macl.can'  (actually  Mac-jiiolla-Ean).  signifies  the  son  oi 
the  servant  <<f  Jolm.    The  badge  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  MtckW* 
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zies,  a  sprig  of  holly,  indicating  a  common  origin.  The  clan  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  the  sons  of  Giil-ian,  'with  the  battle- 
axe,'  a  Celtic  chief  whose  date  is  undetermined.  The  lands  of  the 
clan  are  in  the  Isle  of  Mull.  So  also  are  those  of  the  'MacLaincs,' 
which  issues  from.  Hector  Reganach.  brother  of  Lauchlan, 
Labanach,  from-whom  sprang  the  'MacLeans'  of  Duast.  The  'Mac- 
Millans'  were  dependents  on  the  clan  Cameron. 

"  'MacNaughten.'  This  clan  descends  from  Nectan,  a  Pictish 
king.  The  lands  were  in  the  Isle  of  I-orn.  and  its  badge  the  trail- 
ing wild-azalea. 

"The  'MacNeils,'  divided  into  two  septs,  occupying  the  western 
isles  of  Gigha  and  Barra,  have  the  same  badge  as  the  I.amonts.  the 
clover  or  trefoil,  and  probably  have  the  same  origin. 

"The  clan  'MacQuarrie'  is  very  ancient,  and  is  descended  from 
the  Dalriadic  Scottish  princes.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  clan  Mac- 
Alpine. 

"  'Munro'  is  an  ancient  clan,  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Cromarty  Firth.    The  badge  is  the  club-moss.         ' 

"'Murray'  also  is  an  ancient  Celtic  clan,  its  badge  the  biitch- 
er's-broom. 

" 'Robert.ijon'.  a  clan  in  Perthshire,  called  in  the  highlands  the 
clan  Domnachie.  is  descended  from  the  House  of  .-^thole. 

"  'Giir  is  the  Celtic  for  servant,  and  'Gilderoy'  is  the  king's 
servant,  'Gillchrist'  the  servant  of  our  I-ord.  'Gillpatrick'  the  servant 
of  Patrick,  'Gilmory'  the  servant  of  Mary,  'Gillescop'  or  'Gillespie' 
the  bishop's  servant,  'Gilmore'  the  head-servant.  'Gillie'  is  reallv 
Gill-Jesus. 

"By  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Privy  Council,  .-\pril  3,  1603.  the 
name  of  'MacGregor'  was  expressly  abolished,  and  those  who  had 
hitherto  borne  it  were  commanded  to  change  it  for  other  sur- 
names, tbe  pain  of  death  being  denounced  against  those  who  should 
call  themselves  Gregor  or  MacGregor.  their  clan  names.  By  a  sub- 
sequent Act  of  Council,  June  24.  1613,  death  was  denounced  against 
any  person  of  the  clan  found  still  bearing  either  of  these  names. 
Again,  by  an  act  of  Parliament.  1617,  these  laws  were  reinforced 
and  extended  to  the  rising  generation,  inasmuch  as  great  numbers 
of  the  children  of  th()se  against  whom  the  acts  of  the  Privy  Council 
had  been  directed  were  stated  to  be  then  approaching  maturity, 
who,  if  permitted  to  resume  the  name  of  their  parents,  would  ren- 
der the  clan  as  strong  as  it  was  before.  On  the  Restoration.  King 
Charles  II,  in  the  first  Scottish  Parliament  of  his  reign  (16611.  an- 
nulled the  various  acts  against  the  clan  MacGregnr,  and  restored 
the  members  t<j  the  full  use  of  the  name. 

"Families,  when  assuming  a  surname,  went  back  many  genera- 
tions, so  as  to  be  able  to  call  themselves  after  the  most  illustrious 
name  in  the  race.  Thus  the  'O'N'eills'  derive  from  N'iall  of  the  Xine 
Hostages,  who  received  St.  Patrick,  and  died  in  405. 
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Irish   Names.      Bariiij^-Ciould   says: 

"  *  ♦  *  Charles  XII.  was  accompanied  on  his  campaigns  by 
a  large  number  of  Scottish  officers — mostly  scions  of  families  whose 
members  had  served  his  father  and  grandfather,  or  even  won  laurel.* 
under  the  Rreat  Gustavus.  Among  them  we  meet  with  the  Doug- 
lases. Hamiltons.  Macdougals — who  in  Sweden  figured  as  Duwalls 
— Ramsays.  Spensers.  and  Sinclairs.  But  it  was  not  only  in  the 
army  that  Scots  appeared  in  Sweden :  they  came  and  settled  there 
as  merchants  as  well,  and  there  amassed  large  fortunes. 

■'Scottish  names,  however,  became  curiously  disguised  in  the 
families  they  founded,  and.  indeed,  in  the  contemporary  army  lists. 
Robsahm  stands  for  Robson  or  Robinson;  Sinckler  for  Sinclair: 
Wudd  for  Wood;  Forhus  for  Forbes;  Boij  is  Boyes;  Bothwell  be- 
comes Bossveld;  Bruce  is  spelled  Brux  and  Bryssz;  Colquhoun  is 
rendered  not  only  Kahun.  but  also  Canonhjelm;  Douglas  becomes 
Duglitz,  and  Findlay  is  rendered  Finlaij ;  Greig  expands  int<i  Oreip- 
genschildt;  and  some  entirely  changed  their  names." 

It  is  estimated  by  .Anderson  that  French  surnames  became  the 
passion  in  France  in  1000.  England  adopted  the  custom,  begin- 
ruing  with  the  invasion  of  the  Normans  in  10ft6,  but  the  custom  wa.' 
not  adopted  in  Scotland  until  after  1100.  .Stuart  and  Hamilton  art 
among  the  first  accredited  Scotch  surnames.  Scotch  surnames  fol- 
low the  same  divisions  as  are  known  in  English  customs.  There 
were  territorial  names;  there  were  place-names  both  of  the  local 
language  and  of  the  imported  Norman  tongue.  The  Scotch  people, 
especially  in  the  lowlands,  named  their  children  after  saints  and 
martyrs;  they  nicknamed  from  size,  color  and  various  desired  qual- 
ities of  character.  They  surnamed  themselves  with  sire  names. 
The  Norman  Fitz  (son),  used  in  the  lowlands  soon  became  Adam- 
son,  Richardson,  etc.,  but  the  indomitable  highlanders  retained  the 
Mac  (sonl  in  most  in.stances. 

A  law  jjaVsed  in  1495  regulated  surname  customs,  and  from 
that  time  there  are  clear  surname  lines  for  such  as  may  prove  de- 
scent from  the  famous  <)1<1  Scotch  families.  The  earlv  clan  sur- 
names were  MT.ean,  M'I.eod,  M'Intosh.  M'Neill.  M'Dowall.  and 
MacKenzie.  Surnames  were  also  taken  from  trades  and  occupa- 
tions. Minstrels  furnished  some  surnames.  The  Moores  were  not 
f-orgntten.  Hanging  signs  gave  occasi<inal  surnames,. and  even- 
where  Niirnian  uflicials  in  the  lowlands  bequeathed  their  sumames 
tti  the  mixed  posterity. 

Scotch  surname  traciuH  i-^.  perhaps,  as  easy  as  any  natioa 
known.  bcL-ause  of  their  rlannislincss  and  their  rigid  observation  of 
legal  and  religious  record  requirements. 

"In  the  f<mrteenth  anil  fifteenth  centuries,  when  the  Irish  fam- 
ilies had  increased,  and  their  territories  underwent  subdivision 
among  branches  of  the  same  seju.  each  chieftain  for  distinction'! 
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sake  adopted  some  addition  to  the  family  name  as  a  means  of  dis- 
tinction. Thus  there  was  'the'  MacDermot  Roe  (the  Red),  and 
MacDermot  Gul!  (the  anglicized) ;  again,  MacCarthy  Mor  (the 
Great),  and  MacCarthy  Reagh  (the  Swarthy),  and  MacCarthy 
Muscredagh  (of  Muskerry,  the  place  of  his  residence) ;  and.  again, 
O'Conner  Roe  (the  Red-haired)  and  O'Cnnner  Don  (the  Brown- 
haired).  All  these  additional  names  were  perpetuated  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  each  branch  for  a  long  period,  and  even  now  are  not 
extinct.  ♦  ♦  *  The  Anglo-Norman  families  located  in  Con- 
naught  became  Hibernicized — Hibernis  ipsis  Hiberniores — spoke 
the  Irish  language,  and  assumed  surnames  in  imitation  of  the  Irish 
by  prefixing  'Mac'  to  the  Christian  names  of  their  ancestors.  Thus 
the  De  Burgos  took  the  name  of  MacWilliam  from  their  ancestor 
William  de  Burgo,  'from  whom  sprang  many  offshoots,  who  took 
other  names  from  their  respective  ancestors.'  Thus  originated  the 
MacDavids,  MacShoneens  (from  John,  and  now  chaufjed  to  Jen- 
nings), MacGibbons,  Mac  Andrew,  and  many  others,  the  very  ple- 
beian name  of  MacPaudeen  from  an  ancestor  called  Paudeen.  or 
Little  Patrick. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Irish  families  who  lived  within  the 
English  pale  and  in  its  vicinity  gradually  conformed  to  the  English 
custom  and  assumed  English  surnames,  and  their  doing  so  was 
deemed  to  be  of  such  political  importance  that  it  was  thought 
worthy  of  consideration  by  parliament. 

"In  1485  an  act  was  passed  entitled  'An  Act  that  the  Irishmen 
dwelling  in  the  counties  of  Dublin.  Myeth,  Wriall.  and  Kildare. 
shall  gae  apparelled  like  Englishmen,  and  ware  their  heads  after  the 
English  manner,  sweare  allegiance,  and  take  English  surnames.' 
This  act  directed  every  Irishman  whom  it  concerned  to  'take  to 
him  an  English  surname  of  one  townc,  as  'Sutton,'  'Chester.'  'Trym.' 
'Skyrne.'  'Corke,'  'Kin.sale.'  or  colour  as  'White.'  'Black.'  'Browne;' 
and  that  he  and  his  issue  shall  use  this  name  under  payne  of  for- 
feiting of  his  goods  yearly  till  the  premises  be  done.' 

"Thus  constrained,  the  Mac-  and  n'Gnwans  became  'Smiths;' 
the  Shonachs.  'Foxes;'  the  Maclntires,  'Carpenters;'  the  Mac- 
Cogrys.  'I'Estranges;'  and  the  MacKillies.  'Cocks.' 

"Some  Irish  names  were  .simply  translated  into  Hnglish.  Thus 
Shannah  became  'Fox.'  and  MacChoghree  became  Kingstone.' 
From  Joscelin  de  Angelo  came  the  surname  of  Nangle.'  and  from 
MacGostelin  that  of  'Costello.'  Sir  Odo.  the  .Archdeacon,  had  a  son 
MacOdo.  which  has  been  vulgarized  into  'Codv.' 

"To  such  an  extent  have  surnames  been  altered  in  Ireland  that 
ill  siinie  cases  it  is  only  possible  by  a  reference  to  parish  registers 
and  to  wills  to  discover  to  what  race  a  familv  l)cl<ings.  whether 
Irish  or  English."— (  Baring-r,<.uld.) 
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None  of  the  primitive  European  peoples  were  more  particular 
concerning  their  genealog:y  than  the  original  Celtic  race.  Through 
their  bards  and  their  heraldic  customs  they  kepi  their  pedigrees 
close-knit  from  generation  to  generation,  and  it  was  deemed  a  shame 
if  the  tribal  or  clan  bard  neglected  aught  of  his  duty  in  the  rigid 
preparation  and  skilful  memorizing  of  his  people's  pedigrees.  The 
following  account  of  their  customs  is  found  in  "Youngs  Family." 
published  by  Selah  Youngs,  Jr..  lOO?.  From  the  preface  we  give 
the  following: 

"The  Welsh  came  originally  from  Asia,  and  were  of  the  Aryan 
family.  They  invaded  Eastern  Europe  about  1500  B.  C,  and  were 
termed  by  the  Greeks  Galatae.  by  the  Romans  Galli  or  Celts  (Celts 
or  Kelts).  They  were  driven  westward,  and  settled  in  Spain,  North 
Italy,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  British  Isle;  and  were  the  first  civ- 
ilized inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales.  Before  their  superior 
arms  and  prowess  the  aborigines  of  the  stone  and  flint  ages  disap- 
peared. 

"In  the  intervening  centuries,  prior  to  the  Roman  occupation, 
they  spread  over  England  and  Wales,  and  Scotland  as  far  north  as 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  It  was  between  these  Firths  that  the 
Romans,  about  80  A.  D.,  erected  the  Roman  wall,  to  defend  Britain 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

"The  ancient  name  of  this  territory  was  Cambria  (the  land  of 
the  Cymbri),  and  later  the  Romans  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Britain. 

"The  earliest  records  of  the  history  of  Britain  are  the  man- 
uscripts and  poetry  of  the  Cambrians,  who  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Britons  and  modern  Welsh. 

"In  the  vear  .=^5  B.  C  the  Romans,  under  Julius  Caesar,  invaded 
Britain,  and.  after  being  held  at  bay  for  eight  years,  conquered  the 
Silures,  a  tribe  inhabiting  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  Hereford. 
The  renowned  King  Caractacus  was  captured,  through  treachery,  by 
the  Roman  general  Astorius  Scapulo.  and  taken  in  chains  to  Rome 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  his  captor. 

".'\fter  holding  Britain  in  subjection  for  over  four  hundred 
years,  the  Romans,  about  410  .\.  1)..  gradually  retired. 

"The  leaving  of  the  Romans  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  the 
Britons  by  the  Picts  and  Scots.  Vortigern.  who  was  the  sovereipi 
of  the  Dimctae  and  .nerlord.  or  supreme  ruler  of  Britain,  invited  the 
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Saxons  over  to  defend  his  country,  but  the  Saxons  perfidiously  sent 
for  reinforcements,  consisting  of  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Angles,  and 
drove  the  Britons  to  the  west  of  England  and  into  Wales. 

"At  this  time  Gwyneth,or  the  Snowdon  district  (North  Wales), 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Decangi,  a  Goidelic  tribe :  Powys,  the 
extensive  Berwin  district,  bordering  on  the  West  of  England,  was 
ruled  by  the  Ordoviccs,  a  Brythonic  tribe.  In  Dyved  and  Cardigan 
Por.  the  Plinlimmon  district,  lived  the  Demtia,  a  Goidelic  tribe; 
and  Morganweg  and  Gwent,  the  Black  Mountain  district,  were  the 
homes  of  the  dark  Silures,  who  were  a  Goidelic  tribe.  These  two 
kindred  races,  the  Goidels,  and  Brythons.  struggled  bitterly  against 
each  other  for  the  sovereignty  of  this  territory. 

"The  Welshman's  pedigree  was  his  title  deed,  by  which  he 
claimed  his  birthright  in  the  country.  Everyone  was  obliged  to 
show  his  descent  through  nine  generations  in  order  to  be  acknowl- 
edged a  free  native,  and  by  this  he  claimed  his  portion  of  land  in  the 
community.  A  person  past  the  ninth  descent  formed  a  new  head  of 
a  family;  and  every  family  was  represented  by  its  elder,  who  was  a 
delegate  to  the  National  Council.  Among  a  people  where  surnames 
were  not  in  use,  and  where  the  right  or  property  depended  on  de- 
scent, an  attention  to  pedigree  was  indispensable;  hence  the  second 
order  of  Bards,  or  Herald  Bards,  whose  duty  it  was  to  register  ped- 
igrees and  arms.  Cynwrig  ap  (son  of)  Gronw.  who  lived  about  the 
year  145  A.  D.,  was  a  Bard. 

"It  is  from  these  ancient  manuscripts,  pedigrees,  and  coats  of 
arms,  and  the  family  pedigrees  taken  by  the  County  Visitations,  that 
we  learn  somewhat  of  the  history  of  our  Welsh  ancestors,  their  line 
of  descent  and  intermarriage. 

"By  the  use  of  a  certain  coat  of  arms  one  asserts  one's  descent 
from  the  person  to  whom  those  arms  were  granted,  confirmed  or  al- 
lowed.    •     *     * 

"Tudor  Trevor.  Lord  of  Whittington,  Oswestry  and  both 
Maelors  in  Powys,  in  right  of  his  father;  founder  of  the  'Tribe  of 
Marches;'  King  of  Gloster  and  Earl  of  Hereford  in  right  of  his 
mother;  surnamed  Trevor  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  Co.  Denbigh; 
son  of  Ynyr  (Hornorius)  by  Reyingar  his  wife :  married  Angaret  (or 
Gladwin),  daughter  of  Howell  Dha. 

"The  ancestry  of  Tudor  Trevor,  and  of  his  wife  Angaret,  as 
given  in  these  ancient  records,  extend  back  through  these  lines  of 
Welsh  rulers  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  supremacy.  ' 

"Tudor  (Theodore)  Trevor,  on  his  father's  side  was  descended 
from  Femvail,  King  of  Gwent  and  Monmouth,  whose  son,  Vor- 
tigern,  was  betrayed  by  the  Saxons  and  driven  into  Wales,  where 
he  built  a  citadel  in  Carnarvonshire,  on  the  Snowdon  Mountain. 
This  mountain  was  held  as  sacred,  and  it  was  said  that  whoever 
slept  upon  it  would  wake  inspired. 
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■■  •When  all  was  still 
On  Snowdnn's  Hill 

Was  heard  a  ma^ic  sound, 
'Twas  Merlin's  voice 
Made  men  rejoice 

And  sent  its  echnes  round.' 

"Fnim  \'ortigern  was  descended  Catcl-'rigern-Lug,  450  A.  D., 
and  from  his  son  (Iwnficw  frych  the  line  fullow.s  on  down  through 
under  chieftains  or  larlls  to  Tudor  Trevor. 

"Rheingar.  mother  of  Tudor  Trevor,  and  daughter  and  heiress 
of  LIuddocka,  King  of  Gloster  and  Rarl  of  Hereford,  was  descende<l 
from  Carradawc  (or  Caradoc)  Freichfras  (him  of  the  brawny  arm). 
Earl  of  Hereford  and  King  (»f  Cornwall,  542  A.  D.,  whose  mother 
was  Ysenne  or  St.  Gwendolen,  or  Gwent,  the  beautiful  niece  of  King 
Arthur. 

"Sir  Caradoc  was  a  knight  of  King  .Arthur's  Round  Table;  and 
his  wife  Tegan  Euervron  (Tegan  of  the  golden  beard),  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Cornwall,  was  one  of  the  three  fairest  women  of  King 
Arthur's  Court,  and  was  the  lady  who  gained  the  horn  and  mantle, 
as  the  prize  of  her  chastity,  because  she  could  drink  from  the  one 
and  wear  the  other. 

" 'Sir'Caradoc  called  his  lady, 
.'\nd  bade  her  to  come  neare 

When  she  had  tane  the  mantle 

.•\nd  put  it  on  her  back. 
Most  rich  and  fair  of  collnr. 

Like  gold  it  glittering  shone. 
And  much  the  Knights  in  .Xrthur's  Court 

Admired  her  everyone.' 

"Side  by  side  with  tiicsc  lines  was  that  of  Cunnedda  and  his 
descendants,  the  ancestors  of  Tudor  Trevor's  wife  Angaret. 

"Cunnedda.  King  uf  Cumbria,  Slratbclydeand  part  of  Wales, 
was  the  son  of  the  I^'Uiatt  .\ctfrnus  (l-'clorn),  who  married  a 
Itrython.  (Iwawl.  the  ilanghlcr  of  Cncl  Cocdhbawg.  the  King  of 
Coelin.  since  called  Kvle  in  the  present  countv  of  Avr,  Scotland. 
This  Coel  is  the  old  King  Cole  of  tradition. 

"Aeleriius  was  the  son  ,.f  Patcrnus  (  Padorn)  Bisnid,  Bismd 
meaning  him  of  ibc  red  tunic,  as  he  hail  worn  the  official  purple,  and 
was  Dux  Hritanniae  in  i.immand  of  the  forces  on  the  Wall. 

■'Cunnedda  was  al^..  in  command  on  the  Wall,  hut,  after  the 
Romans  left,  was  driven  s.iuth  bv  the  Saxons  and  Danes  into  Wales, 
where  be  ma-le  Degaiiwy  hi^  chief  yeat  .>f  power. 

"I-'roin  him  was  descended  a  long  line  of  niters,  who  maintained 
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his  power  for  nine  centuries,  through  Malgwan,  Cadwallon,  Cad- 
waladr.  Rhodri,  Malymnog,  Rhodri  the  Great,  Howell  Dha,  etc., 
until  it  fell  in  the  person  of  Llewelyn  III,  Dec.  11,  1282. 

"However  much  of  fable  is  interwoven  in  these  Welsh  Triads, 
or  to  what  extent  these  pedigrees  are  fiction,  is  of  but  little  import- 
ance, but  it  is  of  value  that,  through  centuries  of  toil  and  strife,  they 
laid  the  foundations  on  which  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been 
made. 

"Tudor  Trevor's  chief  seat  was  Whittington  Castle,  of  which  he 
is  said  to  be  the  founder.    He  died  in  948. 

"It  was  not  until  some  generations  later  that  his  descendants 
adopted  surnames. 

"Of  these,  Thomas,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  tix)k  the  name 
of  Mostyn  (Moisten),  from  the  place  of  his  birth. 

"Edward,  who  married  .-Vnkeret,  daughter  of  Robert  Puleston. 
had  a  son  John,  who  took  the  name  of  Trevor.  He  was  seated  at 
Brynkenalt.  and  died  in  1494. 

"This  family,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  last  to  occupy  Dinas  Bran. 
the  ancient  residence  of  the  Lords  of  Powys.  and  perhaps  the  most 
proudly  perched  castle  in  Britain.  A  few  fagots  kindled  on  its 
lonely  heights  in  a  trice  would  have  all  Powys  and  halt  of  Shrop- 
shire in  arms. 

"From  Tudor  Trevor's  son.  Dyiifjod.  through  Ednyfed  \'ychan. 
was  descended  Owen,  who  married  Catherine  of  Valois.  widow  of 
Henry  V.  and  took  the  name  of  Tudor  fi)r  a  surname. 

"Their  grandson.  Henry  Tudor,  a  Welshman.  leading  a  Welsh 
army,  defeated  and  slew  Richard  111.  on  Bosworth  Field,  and  be- 
came Henry  VH. 

"In  him  was  fulRllcd  the  prophecy  that  a  Welshman  was  to  be- 
come King  of  England,  which  had  failed  in  Ltewyly  and  Glendower. 
"Heraldry  was  borrowed  by  the  Welsh  from  the  Mormans, 
after  1066  A.  D..  and  they  proceeded  to  adopt  coats  of  arms,  which 
they  assigned  to  their  most  illustrious  ancestors,  and  bore  them- 
selves." 

.Another  extract,  which  is  tjf  interest,  from  "Royal  X'isits  and 
Progresses  to  Wales."  by  Edward  Parry,  reads  as  follows: 

"When  the  Romans  first  invaded  Britain  under  Julius  Caesar. 
its  inhabitants,  particularly  the  Druids,  were  famous,  even  among 
foreign  nations,  for  their  superior  knowledge  of  the  prinoi]>les.  and 
their  great  zeal  for  the  rites,  of  iheir  religion.  Thus  we  derive 
from  the  best  authority — the  writings  of  that  illustrii)us  and  observ- 
ing general,  Julius  Caesar,  who  inf<irnis  us.  "That  such  of  the  Gauls 
as  were  desirous  of  being  th()rou^hly  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
their  religion  (which  was  the  same  as  that  <if  the  Brit<)ns).  usually 
tiKik  a  journey  to  Britain  for  that  iiur]Misc.' 

"This  religion,  in  the  knowledge  of  which  the  Britnns  of  that 
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age  so  much  excelled,  could  justly  boast  of  very  high  antiquity.  Its 
first  and  purest  principles  at  least  descended  to  them,  together  with 
their  language,  and  many  other  things,  from  Corner,  the  eldest  son 
of  Japheth ;  from  whom  the  Gauls,  Britons,  and  all  other  Celtic  na- 
tions derived  their  origin.  For  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  this 
renowned  parent  of  so  many  nations,  who  was  but  the  grandson 
from  Noah,  could  be  unacquainted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
God.  and  of  the  most  essential  principles  of  religion;  or  that  he 
neglected  to  communicate  this  knowledge  to  his  descendants, 
through  whom  it  passed  to  succeeding  ages.  But.  unhappily,  the 
method  by  which  this  religious  knowledge  was  handed  down  from 
(iomer  to  his  numerous  posterity,  was  not  calculated  to  preserve  it 
pure  and  uncorrupted.  This  was  tradition,  which,  like  a  stream, 
however  limpid  it  may  be  near  its  fountain  head,  is  very  apt  to  swell 
and  become  turbid  in  its  progress. 

"But  though  these  streams  of  religious  knowledge  flowed 
through  different  channels  into  very  distant  countries,  yet  they  long 
retained  a  strong  tincture  of  their  original  fountain.  The  secret 
tenets  of  the  Druids,  and  all  the  different  orders  of  priests  and  bards, 
were  more  agreeable  to  primitive  tradition  and  right  reason,  than 
their  public  doctrines;  as  they  were  not  under  any  temptation  in 
their  private  schools  to  conceal  or  disguise  the  truth.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  they  still  retained,  in  secret,  the  great  doctrine  of 
'One  Cod,  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  universe.'  This  was  orig- 
inally the  doctrine  held  by  all  the  orders  of  priests  and  their  fol- 
lowers, and  it  was  retained  by  some  of  them  long  after  the  period 
we  are  now  considering.  We  may,  therefore,  reastmahly  conclude 
that  it  was  not  unknown  to  the  Druids  at  this  period.  That  there 
is  one  God.  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,'  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
which  the  Brahmans  of  India  are  sworn  to  keep  secret.  Caesar  ac- 
quaints us,  that  the  Druids  taught  their  disciples  many  things  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  perfections  of  God.  Some  writers  are  of 
opinion,  and  have  taken  much  learned  pains  to  prove,  that  our 
Druids,  as  well  as  other  orders  of  priests,  taught  their  disciples 
many  things  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world ;  the  formation  of 
man;  his  primitive  innocence  and  felicity:  his  fall  into  guilt  and 
misery:  the  creation  of  the  angels:  their  rebellicin  and  expulsion 
fiut  of  heaven;  the  universal  deluge;  the  final  destruction  of  this 
world  by  fire;  and  that  their  opinions  on  all  these  subjects  were 
not  very  different  from  those  which  are  contained  in  the  writings 
of  Moses,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

"'There  are  three  classes  of  men,'  says  Strabo.  'whi)  are  high- 
ly and  universally  esteemed  among  the  Britons.  These  are  the 
Bards,  the  Ovates,  and  the  Druids.  The  Bards  are  poets  and  mu- 
sicians; the  Ovates  are  priests  and  jibysiologists :  and  the  Druids 
add  the  study  of  moral  phil()Sophy  to  that  of  physiology.'  If  it  were 
necessary,  the  testimony  of  several  other  authors  of  antiquity  might 
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be  pruduced.  to  pruve  that  the  Druids  of  Britain  and  Gaul  applied 
themselves  with  fjreat  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 

"Both  Caesar  and  Mela  observe,  that  they  had  formed 
very  extensive  systems  of  .Astrnnoniy  and  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  these  systems,  to^jether  with  their  observations  on  other 
parts  of  learning,  were  sn  voluminous,  that  their  scholars  spent 
no  less  than  twenty  years  in  making  themselves  masters  of  them, 
and  getting  by  heart  that  infinite  multitude  of  verses  in  which 
tbcy  were  contained.  The  Bards  had  also  a  secret,  like  the  Free 
Masons,  by  which  they  knew  one  another;  and,  indeed,  it  has  been 
supposed  by  some,  that  Masonry  is  Bardism  in  disguise.  Both 
.Bards  and  Druids  made  use  of  a  term,  known  only  to  themselves, 
to' express  the  unutterable  name  of  the  Deity;  and  the  letters 
O.  I.  W.  were  used  for  that  purpose.  In  this  they  resemble  the 
Jews,  who  always  say  .Adonai  when  the  name  Jehovah  occurs. 

".\niong  the  characteristics  of  the  Welsh,  (liraldus  notices  their 
wit  and  pleasantry.  They  were  fluent  and  bold  in  conversation :  in 
their  rhymed  songs  and  set  speeches  they  were  so  subtle  and  in- 
genious that  they  produced  'ornaments  of  wonderful  and  exquisite 
invention,  both  in  the  words  and  sentences.' 

"They  greatly  esteemed  nj>ble  birth  and  generous  descent,  .Ml 
retained  their  genealogy  and  could  readily  repeat  the  names  of  their 
ancestors  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  generation,  or  beyond,  and  when 
we  think  of  the  laws  we  can  readily  understand  this  to  have  been 
the  case. 

"As  late  as  the  liine  nf  Xurilon's  survey  of  Abenbury,  a  town- 
shiji  adjoining  W're.xham  (l(i20).  a  gentleman  of  estate  gave  his 
name  as  Humfridus  a]i  Robert  aj)  Will'm  ap  Rob't  ap  Griffith  ap 
Rdbcrt  (Scebobm.  'Tribal  System.'  payic  «5.  note).  This  is  staled 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  .\.  N.  Talmer.  Though  it  was  not  everyone 
who  could  gi\c  his  style  with  this  fullness,  the  method  of  identi- 
fying a  ])ersoii  by  coupling  his  Christian  name  with  those  of  his 
immediate  ancestors  lingered  long  in  Wales.  It  is  not  easy  to  fix 
the  time  when  the  use  of  surnames  became  general  among  all 
classes.  The  noticeable  thing  now  is  the  paucity  of  surnames  in  thi; 
popnlous  area.  Those  that  usually  occur  are  mostly  baptismal 
names  taken  In  mi  liic  Bible  spelled  in  diverse  ways.  This 
is  especially  sn  in  ihe  Wclsb-speaking  districts.  The  number 
of  Joneses.  l>a\ieses,  Williamses.  Thomases,  etc,  on  public  bodte!> 
and  juries  i-.  often  the  suKjeci  uf  jest,  and  sometimes  the  cause  of 
inconveniences.  'I'lit  usual  cxjihination  of  the  fewness  of  surnames 
in  the  WeMi  area  is  thai  the  ntlicials  of  the  Welsh  courts,  the  cor- 
oners. ;uid  lawyers,  fi-und  the  Welsh  custom  <>f  stringing  together! 
series  of  liainismal  iiaTne-^  ironblesc.nie,  and  that  in  the  jury  process. 
etc..  they  abridgeil  the  slylc  of  the  person  with  whom  thev  wen; 
dealing.     Tluis  they  suinnnituvl  a  juror,  not  by  the  Style  he'wottM 
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given  himself,  but  as,  e.  g.,  William  ap  John,  or  Gulielmiis  ap 
nnes,  which  often  repeated  became  William  Jones,  and  was 
iesced  in  by  a  too  patient  people.  In  rural  districts,  to  avoid 
fjuity,  farmers  often  referred  to  one  another  by  the  names  of 

holdings  (e.  g.,  John  Maeseglwys,  where  the  latter  word 
e  name  of  John's  holding),  and  we  have  known  this  recently 

by  witnesses  in  the  courts,  in  later  times  the  inconvenience 
been  to  some  extent  met  among  the  professional  and  middle 
es  by  the  conferring  of  a  second  and  distinctive  Christian  name 
.,  W.  Tudor  Howell,  T.  Eynon  Davies,  John  Morlais  Jones — 
e  the  intermediate  names  are  the  only  distinguishing  marks), 
use  of  bardic  names  is  not  uncommon.  Thus,  the  late  Dr. 
iam  Reese  of  Chester  is  always  spoken  of  as  "Hiraethog,"  and 
kVilliam  Abraham,  M.  P.,  is  called  by  most  Welshmen  "Mabon," 
jblic  and  private.  People  are  reluctant  to  change  their  sur- 
;s,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  lose  touch  with  their  relatives, 
fear  that  in  property  matters  there  may  be  difficulty  later  on  in 
f  of  identity,  birth,  etc." 
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FRENCH  SURNAMES. 

Notes  on  the  French  speakin):;  countries,  in  an  attempt  to  tract 
the  origin  of  some  French  names  now  represented  in  the  United 
States  and  Utah,  by  Matilda  Cecelia  Giauque  Steed,  of  Utah: 

Vestiges  of  a  primitive  civilization  dating  from  the  stone  aiiJ 
from  the  bronze  ages  have  been  found  around  many  lakes  of  Swit- 
zerland. Druidic  populations  succeeded  the  savages,  of  whose  oW 
stone  monuments,  used  for  human  sacrifices,  some  remain  to  this 
day.  There  is  one  still  to  be  found  near  the  town  of  Preles, 
canton  of  Berne.  \'ery  little  is  known  of  Gaul- — that  country  which 
we  now  call  France — before  Caesar's  time.  The  Roman  empire 
spread  over  Europe,  just  prior  to  the  Christian  era,  leaving  traces  in 
roads,  bridges,  aqueducts  and  cities ;  the  Roman  influence  dominated 
all  Europe  from  50  B.  C.  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century — about 
^95  A.  D.  The  ancient  Gauls  were  of  Celtic  race  and  after  they 
were  conquered  by  Rome  they  formed  different  provinces:  North 
of  Italy  was  Gallia  Cisalpina:  northeast  of  France.  Gallia  Belgica: 
northwest.  Gallia  l.ugdenensis;  southeast,  Gallia  Nar  Bonnensis, 
from  the  old  city  of  Narbonne.  On  the  west  and  southwest  was 
.\quitania;  north  of  the  Alps,  i>etween  the  Rhine  and  the  Rhone, 
was  an  immense  forest  of  pines  called  Maxima  Sequanorum,  The 
Greco-Roman  colonies  established  along  the  south  coast  of  France 
at  Massilia  (Marseilles)  pushed  their  way  along  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone. 

In  325  A.  D.  Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  state:  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  or  po|)cs,  acquired  more  and  more  power  over 
Gaul  as  time  went  on.  From  414-44,1  A,  D.  another  Teutonic 
tribe  of  the  north  of  Austria,  the  Burgundians.  migrated  to  where 
that  province  of  l-Vancc  now  is  and  furtlier  s<iuth  along  the  Rhone: 
the  Franks  crossed  ibe  Khine  from  the  east  in  420  A.  D. ;  the  Lom- 
bards went  tn  Crallia  Cisalpina  in  458  A.  !). :  they  came  from  the 
valley  of  the  Elbe  in  Germany;  Aquitania  and  the  northwest  be- 
came the  special  home  of  the  Gauls  proper.  In  the  ninth  centur}" 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne  included  nearly  all  the  ancient  dominion 
oi  Rome,  with  Teulonic  Europe  added,  Charlemagne  was  a  friend 
of  education  and  favored  religious  schools  of  learning  like  the 
monasteries  of  St.  Gall,  Einsiedlen  and  also  Basel. 

Whcrt  the  year  1000  .\.  I',  was  a])])ro;iching,  the  belief  spread 
that  the  world  would  ci.me  ti.  an  end  just  then,  and  people  were  in- 
vited and  encouraged  tn  dmiiite  to  the  cluircli  of  Rome,  gold  and 
silver,  lands  anil  ntber  iiroperty.  in  expiation  of  sins  or  to  gain  ex- 
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altation  in  a  future  life.  This  superstition  crowded  the  vaults  of 
that  church  with  riches  untold ;  but  unlike  England,  which  kept  some 
records  of  that  fanatical  period  in  the  Liber  Vitae,  the  Protestant 
countries  of  the  continent  have  no  published  account  of  those  gifts, 
nor  the  names  of  their  authors.  It  was  during  the  dark  ages  thai 
feudalism  flourished,  and  it  was  then  that  the  artisans  of  different 
trades  banded  together  in  Guilds,  to  protect  each  other  in  their  busi- 
ness. They  adopted  signs,  mottoes  and  tokens  as  marks  of  iden- 
titication.  Different  guilds  had  different  costumes  and  spoke  differ- 
ent dialects  of  the  same  language  and  this  custom  remains  in  pan  ii> 
this  day.  just  as  in  the  fireside  tradition  an  oral  language  lives, 
transmitted  from  father  or  mother  to  children. 

The  ancient  (iauls  had  family  emblems,  which  sometimes  crys- 
tallized into  surnames.  Gaul  or  France  gradually  adopted  the  cus- 
tom of  surnames  about  1.000  A.  D,.  just  prior  to  the  English-Nor- 
man conquest.  These  surname  customs  followed  the  same  evo- 
lutionary process  which  obtained  in  England  and  Germany.  Fir.'i 
came  place-names  and  then  sire-names,  nicknames,  and  trade  and 
official  surnames. 

The  expeditions  oi  the  Crusaders  to  Palestine  opened  the  way 
to  travel,  exploration,  and  exchange  of  products  between  the  Eas! 
and  the  West  of  Europe;  then  f^iHowed  the  Renaissance  of  arts  and 
literature,  precursor  of  the  Reformation  in  the  lieginning  of  the  16lli 
century:  in  1,^17  I-uther  .separated  fnmi  Home;  Berne.  Geneva. 
Basel.  Zurich.  Neuchatel.  etc..  adopted  the  views  of  Zwingh  and 
Calvin,  and  of  Farrel.  ab.iut  l.=;20  to  1.^,16. 

From  the  middle  of  the  lf)th  century  date  the  beginnings  ui 
vital  statistics  for  most  French  and  Swiss  parishes;  the  Diesst 
(Switzerland)  reci)rds  of  marriage  begin  in  1.^57.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  government  began  preserving  the  vital  records  care- 
fully was  the  legal  need  o(  data  f<)r  the  carrying  out  of  compulson- 
military  service  of  every  ablel»)died  man;  through  these  records 
the  authorities  could  always  tell  who  was  accountable  and  acces- 
sible. In  184.^  a  decree  was  passed  in  every  commune  compellii^ 
all  agricultural  members,  societies  4ir  farming  corp(»rations  to  keep 
a  register  of  the  members  of  their  "Bourgeoisie,"  as  the  rights  of 
property  went  with  membership  privileges. 

This  accon)i>lished  for  the  agriculturists  what  the  trades  unions 
did  for  the  artisans:  it  made  of  them  a  priitective  association,  while 
also  preserving  their  records  for  governmental  inspection, 

•'The  Registers  of  H.iurgeoisie"  allow  a  full  page  to  each  famil)" 
father  lirst.  with  his  father's  and  sometimes  his  grandfather's 
name  attached,  together  with  date  and  place  of  birth  and  death: 
second,  his  wife's  name  and  her  father's  name:  with  dates  and  place 
of  birth  and  deatii ;  their  children's  names  with  dates  of  birth  and 
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death,  each  child  in  order  of  age.  and  if  married  reference  is  made  to 
the  page  of  the  Register  where  it  appears  in  a  new  family.  Also  in 
case  of  emigration  to  another  country  the  date  is  given,  and  rtame 
of  the  country. 

Like  other  nations,  The  Sources  of  Origin  of  names  are  for  the 
French  population  grouped  in  five  or  six  divisions:  1st,  Patro- 
nymic (father's)  surnames:  2nd,  Place  names;  3rd,  Trade  names; 
4th,  Title  names;  5th.  Nicknames;  6th,  Descriptive  names. 

1st,  Patronymic  Surnames:  Andre,  Benoit.  Benedict,  Bayard. 
Bertrand,  Charlet,  David.  Ktienne,  Ksthephenin,  Francois,  Gilbert. 
Gerard,  Girard,  Henri,  Imer.  Jacques,  Jerome.  Jacob.  Jacot.  Jaquet. 
Jacottet,  Louis,  Leonard.  Delphin,  Lambert,  Humbert,  Robert, 
Guillaume,  Jeanrichard,  Jeannaine.  Jacquillard,  Michel,  Michaud, 
Matthieu,  Matthey,  Nicolas,  Nicoud,  Nicolet,  Paul.  Pierre.  Perrct, 
Perrot,  Rcmy,  Renaud.  Richard.  ,Sol<)mi>n,  Simon,  etc. 

2tid,  Place-Namee  as  Surnames:  De  la  fontaine,  Lc  fontaine. 
Fontaine,  De  La  Mare,  de  la  Riviere,  de  Rive  d'hautc  Rive.  Daulte 
(pronounced  dote),  Dessaules.  Des  combes,  Devaux,  De  Roubaix, 
Droubay,  Daix  (for  d'Aiz),  Danjou  (for  d'Aiijou),  Du  Croz,  Du- 
craux,  De  Crauzat  (meaning  du  creux).  De  Roche,  Du  I-'our,  Du- 
bois, Devigne,  de  Rougemont.  de  Montm<iilin,  de  Merveillaux.  Dcs- 
champs.  Duval.  Deval,  Duchemin,  Dubail,  De  ta  Court,  De  la  Have, 
De  la  Motte,  Du  Mont,  Du  Pont,  \illencuve.  Neuville.  Neville,  Col- 
mont,  Noblecourt,  Chateaubriand.  Tourquoin,  Normand,  Lombard, 
Bourguiznon,  etc. 

3rd,  Trade  Names  as  Surnames:  Cuisinier  (cook).  Koulanger 
(baker),  Cosandier,  Courtiirier  (tailor).  Mercier,  Mercerat  (notions 
merchant),  Roulier,  Rotiier  (teamster),  F"erricr.  Favre.  Faure,  Fa- 
beuvre,  Le  Fevre.  Le  Febre,  Le  Feuvre  (may  alt  refer  to  the  black- 
smith trade),  Meunie.  Menier,  Monnier,  Monod.  Monot.  Moiiat  (a 
miller),  Carre.  Carrel.  Carron  (maker  of  quarel  of  carreau,  the 
square  point  of  an  arrow),  Boursier.  Bersier.  Bourquier,  Borquin. 
Bourquin  (treasurer  "bourse"  keeper).  Marchand;  Cartier,  Quar- 
tier,  Le  Maitre,  Lcmaistre,  Le  Metre  (the  matter),  Lancon,  Lance- 
lot (maker  of  "lance"  spears),  I-'Ecuyer.  I-Iciiyer  (followed  his  mas- 
ter to  war  to  care  for  his  horse),  (iranger  (tenant  of  a  "grange"  or 
farm).  Charpentier  (carpenter),  Charlionnier  (charcoal  maker). 
Fournicr  (tender  of  the  "four."  baking  oven  used  in  comnum  bv  a 
village),  Berger  (shepherd).  Botteron  (b<«itniaker),  Scllier.  Celier, 
Cuvier  (maker  of  "curves,"  wooden  vessel  to  wash  in).  Bossard 
(maker  of  clothes  brushes,  etc.,  Colon,  Collcim,  C'lllomii  (a  colo- 
nist), Gaillou,  Gaillard  (collector  nf  rags),  etc..  etc. 

4th,  Title  Names  for  Surnames:  Chevalier  (knight).  Marquis. 
Baron,  Comte,  Lecomte  (count).  Cliastelain.  Cattclin  (owner  of  a 
castle).  Due.  Prince.  Roy  (King),  Seigneur  (Lord).  Pape  (pope). 
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Pasteur  (pastor),  Marechal  (marshal),  l.e  Moine  (the  monk).  Cure. 
Curie  (priest),  L'Abbe  (the  alibey),  L'Eveque  (the  bishop),  etc. 

Sth,  Nicknames  Given  for  Surnames:  Le  Cornu  (homed). 
Giagnard,  Trochu,  Guyot,  Onion.  Rognon,  Pou,  Huguenot,  Hu- 
guenin,  Huguelet,  Guenain  (from  the  Huguenot,  nickname  of  the 
Protestants),  Guenon  (monkey),  La  Barbe.  Barbe  (beard),  Bonjour 
(good  day),  Bonnemort  (good  death),  Beuguerel  (stutterer),  Voisin 
(neighbor),  Pillieux,  Pillou  (for  Poilu,  hairy),  Opieiital  (one  hun- 
dred), Houmard  (lobster),  Malherbe  (bad  herb,  weed),  Boivin 
(wine  drinker),  Boileau  (water  drinker).  Besson  (twin),  L'Alle- 
mand,  Allemand  (German),  etc.,  etc. 

6th,  Descriptive  Names  Given  for  Surnames :  Roux,  l.e 
Roux,  Larousse,  Roussel,  Rousseau,  Rosse,  Rossel  (alt  mean  red 
haired),  Rouge,  (red),  Brun  (brown),  Gris  (gray),  Blanc,  Le  Blaoc. 
Blanchet,  Blanchard  (white),  Le  Noir  (the  black),  Bclrichard 
(pretty  Richard),  Beljean  (pretty  John),  Petit  jean  (little  John), 
Grandjean,  Grosjean  (big  John),  I,e  Jeune  (the  young).  Petit  Pierre 
(little  Peter),  .Soule  (drunk),  Dore  (golden).  Naine,  Jeannainc 
(midget),  Blondiaux  (blond  haired).  Long.  Le  Long  (tall),  Le 
Grand  (the  great),  Gros  (great  or  big).  Petit  (small),  etc.  i 

Illustrations.     The  "Giauque"  name  is  very  old  and  is  traceable 
to  Celtic  origin :    Giawk,  Yoque,  Gioque.     Their  mark  was  a  tri-    I 
dent,  with  fish  hooks  on  the  end.    The  Carrel  had  an  arrow  (piere-    | 
ing  a  heart)^the  name  comes  from  the  square  point  of  arrow  named 
quarel,  quarean,  carreau,  carre.    The  Gauchats  (left  handed)  had  a    i 
scale,  emblem  of  justice  of  their  mark.     The  Rossels  a  lion  stand- 
ing with  a  rose  in  the  right  paw;  the  Bourzuins  an  arrow.  Sign  of 
farming;  the  Le  Comte  (de  la  Croix)  a  double  cross,  etc. 

French  Names  in  England.  There  are  many  English  pc<^ 
whose  forefathers  were  French.  We  may  elect  to  believe  them 
descendants  of  the  old  Teutonic  stock  originally,  and  most  of  them 
probably  were,  but  certainly  they  come  from  France  and  Normandy, 
and  were  called  by  French  names. 

Baring-Gould  says  with  regard  to  the  matter: 

"Undoubtedly,  after  Hastings,  a  considerable  number  of  cau- 
tious men.  who  had  waited  to  see  what  would  be  the  results  of 
William's  venture,  cmssei!  over  from  Normandy  with  offers  ol 
assistance  lo  keep  down  the  English.  Those  who  had  come  across 
with  him  were  but  a  handful,  so  that  he  and  his  successors — the  Red 
King  and  Henry  Beauclerk — were  ready  enough  to  accept  such  aid, 
and  secure  such  services,  without  inquiring  tof)  closely  as  to  why 
they  had  not  thrown  theinselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Bastard-when 
he  first  planned  his  invasion." 

Among  the  French  names  found  in  later  English  comqwiuties 
are  the  following:  .  .,__■ 

Hammond.  Jordan,  Drew.  Emery  fmm  .\maurv;  as  also  Hp)^^ 
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Oatcs;  the  name  is  from  Odo.  Odo  has  likewise  become  Ody  and 
Hood;  Fitzurse,  has  descended  to  Fisher;  Rolle  is  from  Raoul.  the 
Norman  French  (or  Rolf;  Ingram  is  Enguerand;  Reynald  and  Ren- 
nell  are  Reynaud  or  Reginald;  Pierre  has  furnished  us  with  our 
Pierces  and  Pearces.  Arnoul  has  become  Arnold,  and  Ivo  is  Ivey, 
Raymond  and  Gilbert  were  derived  from  Normandy.  Gerard  re- 
mains unaltered.  Milo  has  become  Miles.  Alured  is  turned  into 
Aldrcd.  From  Thibault  come  the  Tibbets  and  Tippets.  Willett  is 
from  Guillot.  Wade  and  Wayte  may  come  from  Guet  as  well  as 
from  a  ford,  or  be  employed  as  a  watchman ;  and  Way  may  come 
from  gue,  a  ford.  Baynes  and  Baines  may  be  a  name  given  to  a 
man  in  charge  of  a  bath,  or  it  may  come  from  one  of  the  French 
places  named  Bagnes.  Norris  is  sometimes  from  nourice,  nurse. 
Little  Phil,  or  the  scullion,  became  Phitpotts.  From  the  same 
source  we  have  Willard,  or  gneulard,  a  brawler;  Mordaunt,  one 
biting  or  sarcastic;  Mutton,  a  sheep;  Patsey.  from  pateux,  an  ad- 
hesive person.  Hachet  is  either  the  man  with  the  little  axe,  or  else 
the  name  comes  from  a  residence  near  a  wicket-gate.  Grant  is  from 
l,e  Grand.     Joyce  is  from  Le  Joyeux ;  Curtis,  I.e  Courtois. 

The  trees  meet  us  in  double  form — English  and  French — in  our 
surnames.  We  have  the  Norman  Fail,  or  Fayle,  and  the  English 
Beech,  Chase  may  in  some  instances  come  from  chassieux.  blear- 
eyed.  Benbow  has  no  relati<in  ti>  archery — it  is  a  rendering  of  hani- 
Iwiuche,  a  puppet. 

Continuing^  the  French  names  in  English  are  the  following : 
Agnew.  Arch,  Avery,  Barwell,  Beaver,  Blomfield.  Bonney.  Boswell. 
Burdett,  Burt.  Mr.  Hall  Cainc.  the  novelist,  derives  his  name  re- 
motely from  Cahaignes,  in  the  department  of  F.ure.  Carrington 
drew  his  name  from  Charenton.  in  the  department  of  Seine.  A  good 
old  nurse,  one  of  the  faithful  of  the  past  generation,  was  a  Crocket 
of  ancient  Nnrman  extraction,  doubtless  from  Criquetol  in  Nor- 
mandy. Eyre,  Follett,  Foulger,  Holmes,  Ingham.  Knowles,  Lisle, 
Line,  Lyne;  Longfellow,  the  poet,  derives  a  mutilated  name  from 
Longueville  in  Calvados;  Lowry,  Mainwaring;  Mansell  is  from  Lc 
Mans.  Maude,  Merrit.  Miller,  which  is  a  surname  common  to 
Utah,  does  not  necessarily  come  from  the  mill,  for  there  was  a 
Norman  family  De  Meslieres:  Mott,  Mullins,  Nevill.  N'cwell.  Xoyes. 
Pinkerton,  Puseys.  Ricbtield.  Roniillv.  Romnev.  Uoscoe,  Ko'we. 
Scofield.  Towers,  Travers.  Udall,  \  erdon.  \erdant.  Malcake,  The 
name  occurs  as  Maletoc  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  Malniayiie, 
a  bad-hand;  a  nickname.  Malville,  from  a  varony  in  the  Pays  de 
Caux,  William  de  Malavilla  appears  in  Domesdav  as  liolding  lands 
in  Suffolk,  Hence  the  Scotch  Melville.  Mancd.  a  native  of  Le 
Mans.  Wace  mentions  a  contingent  thence,  Manderville.  for  Mag- 
naville.  from  a  place  near  Crueilly.  (loeffrey.  Sire  de  Magnaville, 
is  mentioned  by  Wace,  and  was  given  estates  in  many    counties. 
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Hence  Manville  and  Mancleville.  Mangysir.  fur  Mont  (lissart. 
Manners,  properly  Myners,  from  Mesnieres,  near  Rouen.  Mamy. 
Martin.  Masey  remains  as  Massey.  Maule.  perhaps  also  known  as 
Moll.    Maulay.  de  Malo  Lacu. 

Mauclerk.  Maucovenant.  Maufe.  Maulovel,  Maurewarde  {(or 
regarde).  Mautalent,  Mauvoisin.  are  all  nicknames — the  had  clerk, 
the  bad  covenant,  bad  faith,  the  bad  young  wolf,  the  evil  eye.  bad 
talent,  bad  neighbor — not  likely  to  be  passed  on  as  surnames.  Dc 
Mauney  isj  however,  not  bad  nose,  but  a  place  name. 

Maudit  might  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  given 
to  one  excommunicated,  but  it  was  not  so;  it  was  from  a  place. 
Mauduit.  near  Nantes,  Geoffrey  Maudet  held  lands  in  Wiltshire, 
and  his  brother  William  also  in  Hampshire  (Domesday).  The 
name  has  been  shortened  into  Maude. 

Maulevrier  or  Malevrier.  from  a  place  near  Rouen.  Menyle; 
Merkingfel.  not  a  Norman  name,  nor  heard  of  till  1309,  and  then  in 
Yorkshire:  Mowbray,  Mohun — in  Iceland  Mooun.  The  name  re- 
mains nearer  to  the  early  spelling  than  Mohun,  as  Moon.  Mon- 
ceaux.  "le  Sire  de  Morceals"  of  Wace.  The  name  remains  cor- 
rupted in  Monseer.  Montaigue.  Montburgh.  Montfey,  now  Mum- 
fey.  Montcheeney — the  name  may  remain  as  Chesney.  Montigny. 
not  in  Domesday,  hut  Robert  le  Mounteney  is  found  estated  in 
Norfolk  in  1161.  Montpinson.  Montrevel.  Montsorel,  Montraver.': 
or  Maltravers — we  have  the  name  still  as  Maltravcrs, 

Mortaine.  Robert.  Karl  of  M<)rtaine.  was  the  son  of  Herluin  de 
foutevilk',  wh()  married  Harleva.  the  cast-off  mistress  of  Duke 
R<ibert.  niul  cimscqucntly  was  uterine  brother  of  the  Conqueror. 
When  William  became  IJnke  of  Normandy,  he  lost  no  opportunity 
'if  raising  his  kinsfolk  from  their  humble  estate,  to  the  disgust  and 
indignation  nf  his  nobles,  and  above  all  of.his  relatives  on  the  side 
of  his  father,  l^obert  was  rewarded  tor  his  services  in  the  conquest 
of  Kngland  by  being  given  the  whole  ()f  Cornwall,  comprising  248 
manors.  ^■2  in  Sussex.  7.>  in  Devrm,  10  in  Suffolk,  2")  in  Buckingham- 
shire, ''•'  in  Ni>rthampt<insbire.  VX>  in  Yorkshire,  besides  others  in 
other  counties.  The  name  in  l-lngland  has  becimic  Morton,  but  all 
Mortons  do  not  derive  from  bini.  as  there  are  places  named  Morton 
in  I-'nglan<l  that  have  given  appellations  to  individuals  issuinf; 
from  them. 

tian  name;  .Mortimer,  Mortivaux  or  Mortival, 
so  Mounsey,  Moyne.  Monk  is  still  a  name  not 
I.  Movet,  Moufe.  Musard— it  has  become  in 
Muse,  .Musset.  Musteys— the  name  remains 
■s-the  ancestor  of  the  Musgraves,  Musgrofcs. 
\airlrerc.  N'eners.  Nereville,  Nefille.  Newbct 
or  N'erbet.  Xewburgh — the  name  became  N'ewburrow;  Newmarch. 
Nobers.  Oliiard — the  name  there  becomes  Oliphant.     Possibly  lit- 
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ford  derives  from  Olifard;  Aiiatulle,  Paganel  or  Painell — it  still 
remains  as  Payne  and  Pannell.  Other  derivations  will  be  mentioned 
later.  Paifrer.  Paiteny,  Pavilly,  Pavilion — now  Papillon,  but  this 
is  a  later  Huguenot  importation;  Pcche — the  name  may  have  been 
altered  to  Heai.-h  and  Beachy.  It  has  also  been  fomid  as  Peach  and 
Peachy.  Percy.  Perechay.  Perot,  Perrers.  Pcrcris,  Pcverell,  Picard. 
Pierrepont — three  brothers  of  that  name  iRXur  as  under-tenants  in 
Domesday:  Pinkney,  Placy.  Playce  or  Dii  Plaiz — the  name  remains 
as  Place  and  Plaice  ;  riunket,  J'ower.— Pou  is  the  Latin  Pagus. 

Poinz  or  I)e  Pons,  the  ancestor  of  the  Cliffords:  from  Pons,  in 
the  Saintonge.  Pons  had  four  sons  w\u>  went  to  England,  of  \/hom 
I)rog()  FitzPonce  and  Walter  FitzPonce  held  important  barome> 
(Domesday).  The  younger  brothers  were  ancestors  of  the  \'esey* 
and  Burghs.     The  name  is  still  to  he  found  a^  Bounce  and  Bunce. 

Punchardtin.  now  Punohard.  Pinchard;  Pugoys.  Puterel — one 
of  the  charters  of  Hugh  I.upus,  ICarl  of  Chester,  names  Robert 
I'utrcl.     Possibly  the  name  may  have  become  Botrell. 

Pygot  or  Piggot.  The  name  Picot  occurs  seven  times  in 
Domesday.  It  was  a  personal  or  nickname.  The  name  is  a  dimin- 
utive of  I'yggc.  a  girl. 

Querru.  Quincy,  Reyneville:  Riilell.  descended  from  the  Counts 
of  ,\iigoulcme.  The  surname  was  first  assumed  by  Geoffrey,  the 
second  son  of  Count  Geoffrey,  in  1048.  He  had  twt»  sons:  the  sec- 
ond, of  the  same  name  as  himself,  came  to  England  along  with 
William  Higod.  He  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  receiving  large 
grants  of  land,  and  he  also  succeedeil  to  his  father's  barony  in 
fiuiennc.  'I'he  next  in  succe.-ision  was  <lrowned  in  the  White  Shi|i. 
leaving  only  a  daughter,  who  marrieil  Kichani  Basset ;  and  their  son 
Getiffrev  retained  the  nanic  of  Basset,  but  the  second  continued 
that  .if'Ui<iell— not  to  be  confoun.lcd  with  the  Ridells  descended 
from  the  De  Ridaks.  so  called  from  a  district  in  Yorkshire. 

Ki])ere :  the  name  has  become  Koojicr.  Ri«>pe.  and  Roper  when 
this  latter  does  n.it  signify  a  cordwainer.  Rivers,  usuallv  called 
Ke<Ivers:  Kociicllc;  Ros;  live  of  the  name  are  entered  in  Domesday, 
deriving  their  name  from  (be  parish  of  kos.  two  miles  from  Caen. 
The  name  lias  become  Knsc.  Roscelyn  :  Kosel,  for  Russell:  fnim 
the  liirdship  .if  Rosel.  in  the  Cotentin.  Rugctius,  Rye:  the  name 
remains  Ryvcl:  ky>crs  fcir  Riclicr.  ,^t.  .\mande.  St.  .\qiary,  St. 
Harbc.  ."^t.  Clctc  m.w  .'^ituKTc  or  Sinclair:  Salawyn — the  name  re- 
mains as  Salvin  and  .^alvyn.  Sanfunl.  Sauvay:  .Saunzaver  or  Sans- 
Av.iir,  the  i>overl\-<lrickeii ;  Sa^'eville-  Sackvillc  is  the  modem 
form.  Save.  Sa-.ve.  Scngryn  '.r  Scguin. 

Sokrs.  I.T  Soldiers,  near  (  acii :  two  of  the  family  are  met  with 
in  l>Mnu-sday.  Sonu-roy— the  name  was  in  time  contracted  to  S<im- 
er-.  S'lffll.  nmv  Sarcll  and  Scailr.  ihe  Xtirman  Serlo,  a  personal 
name,     Snylly:   the  nanu'   i-;   now   met   with   as  Solcy.  or  SuUev. 
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Soules,  Sovereny,  Surdeval,  Talbot — a  nickname.  Tally  perhaps 
stands  for  Tilly,  Tany ;  Tay  and  Thays  are  probably  the  same :  Tar- 
teray.  Thorny,  Tibol.  Tingey.  not  to  be  identified;  Tinel.  Tipitot — 
it  corrupted  to  Tiptoft. 

Tisoun,  a  nickname.  From  tison,  »  badger ;  now  Tysitn.  The 
family  was  so  called  from  the  knack  they  had  of  laying  hold  with 
their  claws  on  all  that  came  in  their  way  and  appropriating  it. 
(iilbert  Tison.  or  Tesson.had  a  barony  in  Yorks.,  Notts.,  and  Lincoln 
(Domesday).  Tourys.  Tregoz,  Tracy.  Traville;  Treville.  same  as 
Treilly,  from  a  castle  in  Manche:  now  Treble.  Trussel,  St.  Cloyes, 
St.  John;  St,  Jory,  perhaps  now  Jury,  unless  from  residence  in  the 
Jewry,  or  Jews'  quarter,  in  a  town;  St.  I.cger ;  St.  Leo  or  St.  Lo. 
from  a  place  near  Coutances ;  a  barony.  St.  Martin,  not  in  Domes- 
day, but  Roger  de  St.  Martin  was  Lord  of  Hampton.  N<)rfolk.  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  St.  Fhilibert,  St.  Quintin;  St.  Tes.  for  Saintes. 
capital  of  the  Saintonge;  Tucket.  Tyrell.  Umfraville,  Valence.  \'al- 
lonis.  \'avasour,  Viville.  \'enables,  \'cnour.  N'ebois;  \"erders  from 
verdier.  The  V'erdier.  or  verderer,  was  a  judge  of  petty  offenses 
against  the  forest  laws.  In  England  his  office  was  to  take  care  of 
the  vert,  a  word  applying  to  everything  that  bears  a  green  leaf 
within  the  forest  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer. 

Verdon.  V'cre;  \'ernon ;  the  name  remains  as  \'asev,  Facey, 
X'eysey.  and  V'oysey.  Veyland  cannot  be  a  N<)rman  name;  it  is 
W'ayland.  the  English  form  of  the  Norse  \'iglund.  \"illain,  \'inon, 
\'ipont;  the  name  has  become  Fippen  and  Fipptm.  \-austeneys  or 
(iastinays.  from  the  Oastinois.  south  of  Faris  and  east  of  (Orleans. 
Wace,  \Vacelay,  Walangay.  W'aloys.  variously  spelt  Lc  W'alleys. 
W'allais.  and  Latinized  \Vallonis,  means  "the  Welshman";  now 
Wal.sh  and  Welsh,  also  \\'allace.     Wamcrville.  Wardc. 

Warenne.  William  de  Warenne.  or  de  (icrenne,  fought  at 
Hastings,  and  few  of  the  Duke's  followers  were  as  munificently  dealt 
with.  He  held  the  great  baronies  of  Castle  .^ire  in  Norfolk.  Lewes 
ill  Sussex,  and  Coningsburgh  in  Yorkshire.  The  last  Earl  Warenne 
had  during  the  lifetime  of  his  wife  lived  in  o|)en  concubinage  with 
Maud  de  Nerefort.  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who  bore  his  arms  and 
was  knighted,  and  inherited  through  his  wife  the  Cheshire  barony 
of  Stockport,  and  their  descendants  remained  in  the  county  for 
fnurteen  generations.  It  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  all  War- 
rens are  descendants  of  William  de  Warenne.  Most,  doubtless,  de- 
rive their  name  from  some  warren,  of  which  the  ancestor  was  war- 
ren er. 

Warley;  Watervillc.  now  Waterfield,  Wauncy :  Wenierlay.  not 
traced,  but  probably  the  English  Waniersley  and  Walmslev, 

French  Names  Among  the  Huguenot  Refugees.     It  is  unneces- 
sary to  relate  the  story  of  the  civil  wars  of  religion  in  France,  and  ■ 
the  attempts  made  by  the  crown  ti.  crush  nut  Calvinism,  which  had 
pervaded  the  South  even  more  than  the  North,     The  refugees  from 
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persecution  began  to  come  over  to  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI;  the  fiow  was  considerable  in  that  of  Elizabeth  and  of  James  I, 
hut  the  great  bulk  arrived  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Xantes  by  I-ouis  XIV.  in  1685. 

They  came  over  in  trOops.  The  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral 
at  Canterbury,  was  given  up  to  them  for  haranguing  and  psalm- 
singing;  they  also  had  places  of  worship  in  Austin  Friars  and 
Threadneedle  Street,  London.  Before  1685  they  had  their  conven- 
ticles in  Canterbury,  Canvey  Island,  Colchester,  Dover.  Faversham, 
Glastonbury,  Ipswich,  Maidstone,  Norwich,  Rye,  Sandtoft,  Sand- 
wich, Southampton,  Stamford,  Thetford,  Thome  Abbey,  Whittle- 
sea,  Winchester,  Yarmouth,  in  and  after  1685  at  Barnstaple,  Bide- 
ford.  Bristol,  Chelsea,  Dartmouth,  Exeter,  (ireenwich.  Hammer- 
smith, Plymouth.  Stonebouse,  and  Thorpe. 

Numerous  well-to-do  county  families  derive  from  Huguenot 
refugee  ancestors.  There  are:  I.ayard,  Barclay,  Pigou,  Chamier. 
Carpenter,  Gamier,  (iarrett,  Jeune,  Hapillion,  Blanchard,  Blondell. 
Bnilcau,  Rourdillon,  Boyer.  Brocas,  Bulmer,  Champion.  Courtauld, 
Cramer,  Daubney,  CazeiK)vc,  Riviere.  Gambler-Parry,  Hassard.  La 
Touche,  I.e  Fanu,  I.uard,  Martineau,  Morrell,  Ouvry,  Sperling, 
I.efevrc,  Houblon,  and  many  more  names  known  in  banks,  manu- 
factures, and  trades. 

In  looking  through  Ihcsc  lists,  one  is  struck  with  a  number  oi 
names  included  in  them,  such  as  Lambert,  Godfrey.  Gilbert,  Ger- 
vase.  Michael,  Martin,  Roger,  Charles,  and  the  like,  that  would 
become  English  at  once  without  alteration.  But  there  are  others 
with  which  we  are  familiar:  Percy  occurs;  Roussell  Tepeatedly. 
Dherby,  an  immigrant  in  1684,  wouhl  drop  the  "h"  and  become 
Derby,  There  arc  several  Smiths  in  the  lists,  presumably  arrivi[^ 
from  the  Netherlands,  The  old  Norse  name  of  Houssaye  COinei 
in  several  times:  so  do  Hardy.  Miire.  Ifayes,  Rose,  Mercer.  Mar- 
chant,  Mourtis,  Carr,  Emery.  Nisbct.  N'eel.'Ogelby.  Boyd,  Blondell. 
Cooke,  Pratl.  Lcc,  King,  [ohns'in,  Stockev,  Davies.  Best.  Kemp, 
Wilkins.  Prv<.r,  F..x.  Ihulshon  is.".n  to 'shed  the  "h").  White, 
Rush.  Greenwood,  clc. 

Lanyuc  w^uld  speedily  lieci>mc  Lang,  and  Boreau  become  Bor- 
ough :  Grangier  be  converted  into  (iranger,  and  Goudron  into  Gor- 
don; Guillard  would  become  Gillard.  and  Blond  be  written  and  pto- 
ni>unced  Blunt.  Iluw  some  of  the  names  given  above  that  seen 
to  be  distinctly  English,  as  Greenwood  and  Highstrcet,  come  into 
the  lists  is  puzzling;  and  we  can  only  su]ipose  that  the  immignni) 
translated  their  French  nanie>  into  the  corresponding  English,  as 
Boisvert  int.j  Greenwood,  and  llanterne  into  Highstreet, 
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Mrs.  Gertrude  L.  Batrd  furnishes  the  f<)llowing  intormatton  on 
this  branch  of  our  subject : 

The  ancient  Germans,  known  in  German  hist()ry  as  "Die  alten 
Germancn"  now  generally  called  "Germans."  claim  "Tuisto"  as 
their  ancestor.  That  is  why  thCy  arc  called  the  German  speakinj; 
people  "Die  Deutschen"  and  the  empire  "Das  Deutche  Reich"  or 
"Deutschland"  (the  latter  meaning:    The  land  ni  Tuisto). 

Germanic  tribes,  as  the  Vandals.  Goths.  Loiigobards,  Franks. 
Anglo-Saxons  and  Burgunds,  were  to  he  found  in  \\est  and  South 
Europe.  Like  many  other,  tribes,  they  named  their  children  after 
something  great,  strong,  noble,  etc. 

A  collection  of  real  old  German  names  would  reveal  that  they 
were  taken  from  the  following  sources:  (ircatness.  appearance, 
sublimity,  readiness,  beauty,  strength,  bravery,  boldness,  victory, 
help,  protection,  generosity,  kindness,  faith,  loyalty,  justice,  pru- 
dence, wealth,  abundance,  the  nation  and  the  \'aterland. 

As  samples,  note  the  following  names: 

Walter  (from  vald.  wold — meaning  mighty).  Ewald.  Adelwold 
(noble,  strength).  Willigis  (very  strong).  Irfried  (defender  of 
honor). 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  original  names : 

Adelhard,  Adelbert.  Adelgund  (female).  .Arnim.  now  Herman, 
Deuderk,  Diederich,  Dietrich.  Siegismund.  Hardmund.  Edmund. 
Waldemar,  Torwald,  Walpurgis  (female).  Willibald  (bold).  Bold- 
win,  Baldwin.  Leopold,  Baulo,  .Mric.  -'Elfric.  Hilderich.  Hildegart 
(female),  Godaric,  Rodarick.  Richwin.  Carlman.  Manfred,  Alman, 
Hartman.  Meinhard.  Irmgard  (female).  Fastrich,  Fastwin,  Wol- 
fram, Guntram.  Rammund.  Rembert,  Toro.  Thorisniund.  Thurgot. 
Thurstan.  Torilda,  Thusnelde  (female).  Cimo.  Chunrad,  Cunrad. 
Conrad,  Hunarich.  Gundolf.  Kenhelm.  Gunther.  Gundihald.  Kyne- 
burg.  Adelgund  and  Cunigund  (female).  Suinjiret.  Suithelm,  Suiker. 
Bemhard,  Leonard,  Meinard.  Gebhard.  G/idh.ird.  fvrtward.  Eduard. 
Eward.  Warner.  Werner.  Gero.  Gerhard  (Kerhard).  <^.ertrud  (fe- 
male). Gerold.  Geribald.  German,  KInier,  .Mtmar.  Otmar.  Dietmar. 
Meric.  Erik.  Erich,  Carl  (from  Kerl  or  Cearl  meaning  a  strong  man). 
Gherebert,  Hearbert,  Herbert.  Irmina  (female),  Herwin.  Harold 
(from  Harhold).  .Arnold,  flernielinda  and  .-\rmgard  (female), 
Ehlert.  Elie,  Ella  (female).  Almot.  Alfred,  Albert.  Adelbert.  Al- 
brecht.  Alwin,  Elgisa  and   FlU-nhold   (feniaie).  Ott<>   (Odo.  Oda). 
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Uddo,  K(l<).  Otiiiar.  ( Jt^ar.  lulgar.  Atliulf.  Adnlph.  Haeiniiiul.  Kail- 
win.  A<lellieit  and  AdeJgunde  (female).  L'dalhert.  Adclbert,  Edil- 
wipr.  Eginliard,  Kgbert,  lukc,  ( kkcl.  Bruim.  Brunhild  (femalel. 
HildebraiKl.  Hartelt.  IHIdprechl.  (iisht-rt.  f'ereiiliard.  Bernard,  Ber- 
thold.  Bcrtlia  (fcniait:).  Burclianl.  lUliolfried.  Frcdigar.  Friedehald. 
Ferdinand.  Kudolf.  Wnlfnaiig,  \'icar.  (llvildwi^j,  Thegan,  Hillerd. 
Helmer.  W'ilhelm.  Kubcrt.  Rodelindii  (female).  Lnlher  and  l^>thar, 
(iotschalk,  Reiner  and  Reimer.  .Amali.  Wittikind,  Filemar.  Volmar. 
Xiithard.  I*ln(;cll)crt  or  .Vnjiclbert.  Heiifrist  (meaning  voutli,  sonj. 
Aftiiif,'.  Hadinp.  Tiiisai,  Tlieudebcrt.  Theobald.  Dieitlef.  Lambert. 
T.and.dd.  Marcward:  Oswald.  Celrii", 

The  ani-ient.-i  named  tlieir  children  after  stmic  wnrtliy  aneestur, 
parents  and  {rrandjiarents.  for  century  after  century,  .\fter  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced,  wc  find  names  of  the  saints  creei>in}j  in. 
The  new  convert  had  to  take  a  new  Christian  name  added  to  the 
old  pagan  name,  but  they  clung  closest  to  their  old  |>agaii  names, 
and  in  most  of  the  so-called  fbristian  names  in  CIcnnany  tuday  we 
recognize  these  original  names. 

One  peculiarity  of  (Icrman  nomeiiclattire  is.  that  through  all 
their  wanderings,  changing  of  rulers,  annexation  of  lands  and  trad- 
ing with  other  nations,  tliey  kept  their  own  names.  Foreign  names 
could  harilly  tind  a  rooting  there  until  the  si.\teenth  century,  when 
.siiine  were  brongln  in  from  other  countries,  for  religious  reasons. 
ICven  today  we  find  in  rare  instances  that  a  few  surnames  came 
from  foreign  countries.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish  those 
few  from  tlvise  of  (iernian  origin. 

.\l  first  glance  we  can  tell  that  such  names  as:  .Mba.  .Mln- 
ceiuis.  .\lhalate.  .Mhaiiesi.  d.Vrien.  Huillet.  ISandeliii.  etc..  are  from 
Spain;  the  I'.andellus.  llandinelli.  Itardili.  Barifani.  Barotzi,  Beloti. 
Betaube.  r.o<|uet.  Mrelano.  Biiut.  etc..  fr.nn  Italy  :  and  Al»eg,  Achard. 
.\nciilon,  dWnione.  von  .\nieres.  .ICply  or  .\pli  from  France,  with 
perha])s  the  last  nienlione<]  of  .Swiss  origin:  from  Russia.  Poland 
and  lIuuLiarv  (Slavonic  trihesi :  ■  Adanioviz.  Baczko,  Benkowiti. 
Berliandskv.'  Biwank..  lio^-uslawskv.  Bowskv.  Pisowotzkv.  But- 
schanv.  Bulscheck.  Hlo\acek.  etc.:  in  Bostholm.  Ilaudi.ssen.  R.sen- 
hard.  etc.,  the  Danish  origin  is  evident. 

Patronymics  or  Sire-Names.  Inst  as  the  Scandinavians  used 
iheir  "■sen"  ;ind  '"^on,"  ilie  Bii-sians  ■■iiscli"  and  "wiz"  as  ill  Petrowii 
ifrcini  I'eteri.  I'aul.iwiz  (from  I'aitl).  Ivanowitsch  (from  Ivan),  tht 
l'>ie>ian>  "a"  a-^  in  ilaringa  ( fmni  Haring),  fyrksena  (from  Cyric). 
Wiarda  fnun  Wi.'inl.  \:;ena  from  \i;ge.  etc.,  so  do  the  Germans  aft 
the  foll-wi.ig: 

1.  "-en."  a-  in  raul>'ien.  Petersen.  Classen.  Wilmsen.  Jacob- 
-en.  I>irk-en.  etc.  nie.niin:;  the  >anu-  a-  iii  Scandinavian  the  son  of 
Paul.  Peter.  (■|a>.  JacMl..  ami  l>irk. 
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2.  "s";  later,  however,  only  the  "s"  was  used,  so  we  have 
Jacobs.  Peters,  Dietrichs,  Friedrichs,  Karstens.  etc. 

3.  "mg"  and  "ting".  The  endings  "ing"  and  "linK"  are  used 
by  the  Franks.  Anglo-Saxons  and  I.ongobards  as  in :  Bryning, 
Teoling,  Merowing.  Caroling.  Barting,  Detharding,  Hesling.  Ebe- 
Hng  and  Konring;  all  meaning  the  son  of  Bryn,  Teol,  Merow,  Carol. 
Bartelt,  Dethard.  Hcssel,  Ebe  and  Konn. 

4.  The  following  list  of  family  names  shows  that  they  were 
inherited  from  an  ancestry  without  any  suffix  whatever:  Albrecht. 
Anton,  Ernst.  Erhard,  Ludwig.  .Adam.  Lucas,  Burchard,  Carl.  Eber- 
hard.  Dietrich.  Gunther.  Franz.  Hartwig.  Hartmann.  Lambert,  Her- 
mann, Lorenz,  Luder.  Otto,  Meinhard.  Meinert.  Mense.  Jonas, 
Thomas.  Simon,  Frenzel,  Friedrich.  Fritz,  Richard,  Reinhard.  Leon-  ' 
hard.  Clemens,  etc. 

^.  "er";  quite  often  the  ending  "er"  was  used,  so  we  find: 
Gerhartinger,  Jacobaer.  Carolinger  and  others. 

6.  Latin  ending  "i":  some  of  the  scholars  thought  that  their 
name  would  sound  better  with  the  Latin  ending  "i",  so  we  have  the 
names:  Adami.  Alberti,  Pauli,  Petri.  Jacobi,  Andraei.  Baernafdi. 
Conradi.  Nicolai.  Philippi.  ErnestJ.  Friederici.  (iebhardi,  etc. 

The  most  common  names  were  the  ones  that  underwent  the 
most  changes.  Take  the  names  of  "Jacob,"  and  "Heinrich."  for 
example.  From  Jacob  we  have  the  following  families:  Jacob, 
Jacobaus.  Jacobaer,  Jacobi.  Jacobotius,  Jacobili.  Jacobin,  Jakober. 
Jacobita,  Jacobs,  Jaconellus.  Jacotius,  Jacobson,  etc.  From  Hein-. 
rich  we  have:  Heinrich.  Heinrici,  Heinrichs,  Hinz,  Heinicus. 
Heinius.  Heinessius.  Heinz  and  Heinze,  Heinsing,  Heinson,  Heim- 
(lell,  Heinecke,  Heine.  Hein.  Heim  and  others. 

In  Ostfriesland,  for  instance,  the  peasant  has  two  personal  or 
Christian  names,  but  the  first  name  is  generally  the  name  whereby 
he  is  called  by  his  family,  his  friends  and  his  neighbor.  For  in- 
stance: He  is  called  by  his  friend  "Meister  Peter"  (if  his  name 
happens  to  be  Peter),  Meister  meaning  "master"  in  English:  Im 
his  neighbor  (Nachhar  in  (lerman)  he  is  called  ■'\achl>ar  Peter." 
and  by  his  relatives  "Peter  Ohm"  or  "Onkel  Peter"  (uncle  Peter). 
His  children  are  called:  Egbert  Peters.  Dirk  Peters  and  so  on. 
meaning  Egbert.  Dirk.  etc..  the  son  of  Peter.  Later  they  called 
themselves  "Herr  Peter"  (Mr.  Peter)  or  Peters;  Herr  Egbert,  etc.. 
in.stead  of  "Meister"  and  "Nachbar."  and  those  names  became  sur- 
names. 

Place  Names.  In  (iermany  as  in  other  countries,  the  higher 
classes  took  surnames  first.  The  nobility,  or.  as  they  are  called  {ti 
Germany,  "der  Hochadel,"  were  the  first  to  adopt  surnames,  which 
started  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  under  the  reign  of  Conrad, 
who  was  the  ruler  of  the  German-Roman  empire.  It  was  under 
him  that  the  fiefs  or  estates  fin  German  "Lchcnsgueter").  presided 
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liver  I»y  the  feudal  lord,  liecanic  hereditary  or  allodial.  Therefore 
the  oldest  surnames  were  thuse  taken  from  the  manors  and  called 
"burg:,"  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  fourteenth  century  that  surnames 
became  more  and  more  iJo]>ular.  It  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  the 
(ierman  surnames  are  place-names.  The  reason  for  this  (so  says 
T.  I).  Wiarda  in  his  book  ■Deutsche  \'or-und  (ieschlechtsnamen"ofi 
]>aj;c  175),  is.  that  a  (Icrman  likes  to  remember  his  descent,  the  place 
of  birth  and  habitation.  This  brings  the  information  that  most  of 
the  scholars  in  old  and  modem  times  gave  themselves  names  or 
were  named  by  the  people  after  their  birthplace. 

In  connection  with  those  place-names  the  following  prefixes    j 
arc  used:    "von"  (which  later  on  became  a  title  and  now  marks  the 
distinction  between  the  nobility  and  the  commoners),  "in,"  "aas."     | 
"y.ii."  "aus  dem."  "von  deni."     For  instance:    Rimer  von  Blomberg, 
ICrnest  im   Rusch.  Cerhard  auf  Wilden.   Peter  aus  dem   Beckhof,     J 
Hermann  7U  Lichtenfelde.  etc.  ] 

In  names  taken  from  cities  or  countries  we  find  very  often  the  | 
endinp  "er."  as  in  Bremer  (from  Bremen),  Utmer  (Ulm),  Pragtr  j 
(Pran).  Ungar  (UuKaria).  Schweitzer  und  Oestereicher,  etc. 

All  names  with  the  ending :  "land."  "feid,"  "camp"  or  "kamp." 
"wald."  "busch."  "hidz."  "heim"  and  "hcin,"  "horst,"  "au,"  "hag." 
"land,"  "eck"  or  "ek,"  "horn,"  "brun."  "born,"  "bach,"  "beck." 
"brug"  and  "bruck,"  "stein,"  "stailt"  and  "stedt,"  "dorf"  and  "torf." 
"gard,"  "haus."  "hof,"   ■bortj"  and  "burg,"  "dale,"  are  place-names. 

The  commoners  or  "Bucrgerlichen"  .soon  followed  the  higher 
and  aristocratic  classes  in  taking  surnames,  and  it  is  said  that  a  . 
good  manv  of  them  can  trace  their  familv  names  back  to  1300  and 
nianv  more  to  1400  .A.  D. 

In  old  ilocumenls  from  the  year  1,130-1400,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing names:  IvtigcH'crt.  Ileeren  Itcrnliard's  Son;  Hecren,  Borchard 
.'\nnen  Son:  \anno  dc  Olde,  Johann  de  Bode,  Hermann  Giwe. 
Johan  Kuesting.  (icrhani  van  Colne.  Arnold  van  der  Vechte,  Thid- 
rich  I'rindany.  Herbert  Dueckel.  Joliann  Duecke!  junior,  Gerhard 
und  Johan  Buck,  Itcrend  and  Jacob  Clot.  Gotfricd  Makede,  and 
so  on. 

Names  taken  from  Signs  of  the  Inn  or  Dwelling.  Each  inn 
( W'irthshaiis)  had  its  peculiar  name  or  sign  (Aushangsschild) 
])ainied  on  some  prominent  place  on  the  front  of  the  house.  Th( 
signs  were  taken  from  different  animals,  from  flowers,  noted  per- 
sons and  many  othi-r  '^'Uirces.  Therefore  persons  living  in  or  near 
such  jdaces  arc  often  called  after  those  signs;  which  gives  us  ninMS 
as  the  f..llowing:  X'ogel.  Uhlc.  l-"alko.  Secfish,  Karpe.  Hering. 
Hecht.  Krebs.  Rave,  .\hucke.  Schwan.  Tauhe,  Blume  and  Bloom. 
R.ise,  l.ilie.  Itauni.  Kirscbbauni.  I.inde,  .\ppel.  Pflaum.  Spiegel. 
Huth.  Xagel.  Fedi-,.  Hack,-.  HaninKT.  Pan/er,  Strauss,  Telfcf, 
Dcichsd.  I'fln;:.  KariMc.  Keg.-l.  MorgensUTU.  Brev.  Herz.  SchlMbel 
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Koenig,  I'rinz.  Markgraf,  Ritter,  Junker.  Kdelmaim,  Pabst  and 
Babst.  Engel,  etc. 

Trade  Names.  During  the  Middle  A^fes,  the  Germanic  (North- 
men) nations  of  the  north,  transplanted  their  power  over  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Roman  empire,  and  placed  the  civilized  siirvJvinK  in- 
habitants of  the  latter  in  subjection  to  the  rude  but  capable  masters. 
The  conquerors,  unused  to  town  life,  not  attracted  to  town  pursuits, 
and  eager  for  the  possessions  of  land,  had  generally  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country,  but  left  the  cities  more  undisturbed,  there- 
fore the  population  of  the  country  had  sought  refuge,  to  a  large 
extent,  in  the  cities,  as  the  agricultural  laborers  were  already,  for 
the  most  part,  slaves  or  half  slaves.  The  feudal  system,  which 
had  its  original  and  special  growth  among  the  Franks,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  spread  to  other  countries,  with  modifications  and  limitations 
in  differing  degrees.  An  opposing  influence  was  felt  in  the  cities 
at  that  time.  Trade  guilds  were  formed,  or  "Zuenfte,"  as  they  are 
called  in  Germany.  Each  trade  had  its  symbol,  generally  indicated 
by  their  tools,  of  which  they  were  very  proud.  They  esteemed  their 
particular  trade  so  high  that  the  trade  was  handed  down  to  the 
.sons;  the  grandsons,  too,  taking  up  the  same  occupation;  conse- 
quently the  name  of  a  trade  carried  on  for  some  generations  by  a 
certain  family  stuck  to  that  family. 

Here  is  a  list  of  names  taken  from  trades,  professions  and  occu- 
pations: Maurer  (Mason),  Zinimermann  and  Timmerman  (Car- 
penter), Schlosser  (locksmith).  Sattler  (saddler).  Wagner  and 
Stellmaker  (coachmaker  and  cartwright).  Rademacher  (wheel- 
maker),  Kessler  (a  maker  of  kettles).  Metzger  and  Fleischer 
(butcher).  Rostauscher,  Teuscher,  or  Deutscher  (horse  trader). 
Ferber  (painter  or  stainer),  Koerber  (a  man  who  makes  baskets). 
Fehrmann  (boatsman),  Jaeger  (hunter),  Schaefer,  Hirt  and  Herder 
(shepherds),  Wirth.  Altwirth.  Jungwirth.  etc.  (landlord,  innkeeper). 
Bauer  (farmer),  also  .^ckermann.  Hofbauer;  Spielmann,  Geiger, 
Fidler.  Pfeiffer,  Piper  (all  musicians),  Richter  (the  judge),  Schulz. 
Schultheis,  Burgermeister  (all  meaning  the  mayor),  Schreiber  and 
Schriver  (the  scribe),  etc. 

We  find  trade  names  in  different  forms  and  spellings.  For  in- 
stance, take  thfe  name  of  "Mueller,"  which  is  "miller"  in  English. 
From  this  occupation  are  derived  the  following  family  names: 
Mueller,  Moller,  Muldener,  Molnar,  Muehimann.  Mueleman,  Moli- 
tor,  Molitorius,  Molius.  Moliner,  Molineus,  Milius  and  Mylius,  von 
der  Muelcn.  Meulen,  Muhlen.  and  others. 

Nicknames  and  Descriptive  Names.  We  have  also  names 
which  come  from  nicknames  and  particular  circumstances,  as: 
Klein,  meaning  small;  Kurtz,  meaning  short;  Fix  and  Schnell 
(from  quick),  Weise,  Weisniann.  Klugc.  Schtau  (from  wise),  Guter- 
mann    (Goodman).  Redlich.   Rhrlich.  Treuer.    Bieder,    Biederman 
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(from  kiyal  and  tmnest).  I.ange,  I.anj;i;r.  i.an^fermctiii]  and  I-an;;- 
lians  (long),  Kraiis.  Krauso.  Crauscr  and  Kriisc  (curly).  Rote.  Ruih 
and  Rufus  (red),  (iuldmund  [g:ol»Inii)iitl]),  etc. 

In  the  middle  and  sinitlicni  part  nf  (icrmany  and  uiiiier  Saxony, 
at  Slime  time,  there  prevailed  the  cnsli>m  Jif  adding  "in,"  tci  tlif 
hu.sband's  family  name.  !n  luwer  Saximy,  it  was  "en."  Fi>r  in- 
stance, the  husband's  or  the  father's  name  was  Schubert:  the  wife 
or  daughter  would  he  called.  Schubertin  or  Scliuherten.  If  tlio 
family  name  was  Hoffman,  (iodsched  or  I  Use,  the  female  would  he 
called.  Hoffmaennin,  (ioilschedin  and   Hasin. 

German  Parish  Records  and  Legislation,  I'he  (ierman  Hni- 
]>ire  cimsisis  nf  fonr  kingd^tms:  Prussia,  Bavaria.  Wurtemberg  anil 
Saxony.  There  are  al.'ui:  (i  (jramldnchies.  3  Duchies  and  7  Princi- 
palities, which  are  all  divideil  int"  smaller  provinces.  Let  us  take 
the  kingdinn  of  Prussia,  for  instance,  the  largest  of  all.  It  is 
divided  first  into  jirovinces,  then  again  in  smaller  districts  uf 
"Regierungsbexirke"  as  they  are  called.  I'"ach  district  again  is  sa\t- 
divided  intii  ".Aemter"  or  "Kreise"  (parishes).  The  keepers  <>f 
government  as  well  as  the  cluirch  archives  arc  very  strict  and  exact 
in  their  entries.  I'-ir  instance,  a  couple  wants  to  get  married.  Hie 
clerk  nf  the  "Standesamt"  or  parish,  will  enter  not  only  the  name 
and  age  of  the  couple  who  are  to  be  married,  but  will  take  the  name' 
nf  both  of  their  jiarents,  the  parents'  birth  dates  lugether  with  their 
own  genealogy,  as  well  as  the  nccvipation  nf  their  fathers.  The 
same  accuracy  is  shnwn  in  recnrding  the  birth  or  ba|)tism  '.if  chil- 
dren. Knr  instance,  aii  vntrv  niav  read  as  the  fnlluwing:  "On  the 
third  nf  September.  \7W.  a  male  child  was  Imni  to  Johannes  Fricfl- 
rich  GlasiT,  a  carpenter  I  snn  nf  the  farmer  Friedrich  (llaser  and  ol 
Henriette  Kuhn),  bnrn  January  .-.  17.^2.  and  to  .Vnna  Rlisaheth. 
(daughter  nf  llernianti  \\inter.  lail.ir  in  Mrieg,  and  his  wife  Maria 
Braunt,  Imrn  .\pril  2.  17.M,  in  Mrieg.  Living  l-'ield  Street  No.  12. 
The  child  will  be  named:   .\ugust  Jnli;innes  Friedrich. 

ill  iliv  chnrcli  records  will  be  similar  and  the 
Us  nr  wiuie>-^es  will  also  be  mentioned.  Ill 
piitc  ;i  Int  nf  gcncalngical  data,  and  more  s-i 
in  .me  parish  fnr  several  generation.*;.  .\s  a 
ravi-1  \cry  nuicli  in  early  days,  except  the 
idcniiic  llnr.-chcii,"  The  latter  were  younj: 
ig  -jieiU  several  years  learning  their 'trade. 
nr  gniiig  -auf  Wanclerschaft,"  to  get  wisclom 
ailay-  a  family  i>  scattered  all  over  the  land 
■;..c>.  lie  nr  -be  camini  stay  in  the  same  place 
■  wiihnTU  giiiiiL:  a  statement  to  the  landlord 
wli.it  hi^^  <.ccTi].aiinn  is.  where  he  was  horn. 
and   hi-   ]i;ircnt-'   names.      The  landkirtl.  in 
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turn,  hands  this  iiifonnatii.n  tn  the  police.  In  the  place  where  that 
particular  person  came  from  he  had  to  leave  a  similar  statement. 

This  shows  how  particular  Clemians  are  in  recording  alt  kinds 
of  data,  but  the  church  clerks  are  more  so,  in  entering  deaths  or 
hurials. 

The  following:  is  an  extract  of  an  article  found  in  the  "Fami- 
Hengeschichtlichen  Blaetter"  on  page  8,  Vol.  9, 

"On  the  1st  of  Oct..  1838.  Johann  Gottlieb  Hatzke  of  Amsdorl. 
was  buried.  He  was  horn  Feb.  10th.  1764.  in  Seidorf.  His  father 
was  Johann  (iottfried  Hatzke,  farmer  and  landowner  there.  Hi.-^ 
mother's  maiden  name  was  .\nna  Rosicna  Seliger  of  Gier.sdorf.  In 
1775  he  became  an  orphan,  being  then  only  10  years  old.  He  was 
raised  by  his  father's  sister  and  her  husband,  who  were  living  in 
the  same  city.  Mter  his  confirmation  he  learned  the  trade  of  cart- 
wright.  After  his  apprenticeship  he  worked  for  Mr.  Kynast  in 
Herm.sdorf,  where  later  on  as  master  of  his  profession  he  bought  a 
home  and  married  on  the  8th  of  October,  1786,  Johanna  Juliana 
Biedcrmann  (daughter  of  the  late  Johann  Christoph  Biedermann, 
M.  D.,  of  Rauskc  near  Striegau  and  later  of  Hohenliehenthal.  and 
his  wife  Johanna  Juliana  Liebenscheid  of  Hartmansdorf.  born  7tli 
Xov..  1768,  in  Kauske,  died  28  April,  1834,  in  Arnsdorf).  From 
1805  to  1830  he  filled  the  [wsition  of  judge,  chief  of  police  and  super- 
intendent of  schools.  He  was  a  widower  up  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  28th  Sept..  1838.  He  died  of  dropsy.  74  years.  7  months, 
and  18  days  old." 

The  above  information  is  said  to  be  an  abstract  of  a  church 
record  given  so  that  the  minister  could  deliver  the  funeral  scrmoa 

In  the  province  iif  ."^ilesia.  records  seemed  to  have  been  kept  at 
(juite  an  early  date.  The  city  of  (ioerlitz.  for  instance,  has  records 
as  far  back'as  the  year  1.105.  In  1870  a  law  was  passed  directing 
that  duplicates  of  the  parish  records  be  sent  to  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Silesia. 

In  .^axony  a  legislative  notice  was  given  to  the  parsons  and 
pari.-ih  clerks  of  the  established  church  in  the  kingdom,  "to  use  the 
most  careful  accuracy  in  keeping  books  and  not  to  record  anything 
that  canmu  he  imived  right :  to  arrange  and  index  the  names  alpha- 
betically, and  til  make  duplicate  entries;  and  that  all  parishes  should 
follow  the  same  plan."  On  the  7th  of  December,  the  district  of 
'  )ber-l,ausit/  was  iEuludcd  in  the  above  act.  Later  on,  fifteen  other 
regulations  tui'k  place. 

In  the  city  cil  Bremen  the  reccirds  were  kept  exclusively  by 
church  wardens,  until  .\ugust,  ISll,  but  after  that  date  a  "buen;er- 
licbcr  Bcamter"  or  civil  (ilViccr.  called  the  "Maire"  was  placed  id  this 
ortiic  and  each  jiarish  hail  to  send  a  copv  of  the  baptism  and  niM* 
riage  records  from  \7(0  U>  ISIl.  and  ..f  the  burials  from  1760  10 
181 1.     Since  the  lirsi  ,.i  January.  IS7r,.  ilu^y  have  the  "Standesamt." 
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In  the  Rhineland  and  Alsace  and  Lorraine  the  government  took 
possession  of  the  church  records,  before  1S08. 

In  France.,  the  government  is  taking  care  of  the  parish  and 
church  records.     The  same  can  be  said  of  Italy. 

In  some  parts  of  Switzerland  the  parish  records  go  back  to  the 
year  1530.  The  "Civilbeamten,"  Archives  and  Library  clerks  are 
very  courteous  and  helpful  to  those  who  follow  genealogical  re- 
searches. 


GENEALOGICAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

Julius  Billeter.  of  Utah,  writing  from  Winterthur,  just  prior  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  says  on  this  subject : 

Parish  records  of  baptisms  were  commenced  from  IS2S  to  about 
1580,  in  different  localities.  Records  of  marriages  commenced  about 
the  same  time,  while  death  records  were  started  many  years  later, 
at  least  in  Canton  Berne  in  1728.  Family  records  were  instituted 
from  1817  to  1861  in  different  Cantons.  Some  Cantons  do  not  yet 
have  any  family  records.  The  establishing  of  public  record-keeping 
was  not  simultaneous,  but  the  whole  matter  depended  upon  the 
clergy,  who  did  just  as  they  liked  until  about  1800.  when  parish 
recoriiing  was  made  more  uniform  in  the  different  Cantons.  Since 
1876,  the  parish  recording  has  become  national  and  has  passed  from 
the  hands  of  the  clergy  to  the  civil  officers.  In  some  Cantons  most 
of  the  old  parish  records  have  been  passed  over  to  the  civil  officers, 
while  in  other  places  the  clergy  still  hold  them.  No  attempt  to 
collect  such  parish  books  into  central  archives  has  been  made,  as 
each  parish  or  town  keeps  its  own  records,  old  or  new.  Since  1876 
copies  of  all  civil  proceedings  are  kept  in  the  different  government 
archives. 

Older  documents  of  a  legal  or  historical  nature,  often  of  service 
to  the  searcher  for  genealogy,  are  found  in  all  village,  city  and  gov- 
prnment  archives,  but  mostly  in  MSS.  form. 

Each  Canton  has  a  historical  society,  and  possesse.i  a  great  deal 
of  material,  as  the  result  of  earnest  research.  Some  of  this  has 
been  published,  but  with  no  special  view  for  genealogical  compila- 
tion. What  has  been  done  in  genealogical  wnvk.  has  been  almost 
exclusively  of  a  private  or  individual  nature.  The  complete  gene- 
alogy of  the  citizens  of  two  small  cities  has  been  published  by  pri- 
vate parties.  The  complete  genealogy  of  a  whok*  Canton  is  now 
being  arranged  by  learned  gentlemen,  to  be  in  about  25  large  vol- 
umes. The  spirit  of  genealogical  work  is  spreading,  but  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  in  a  united  or  concerted  effcirt  in  the  work. 
During  over  fifteen  years'  experience  1  have  had  but  very  little 
chance  or  need  for  reference  to  anv  printed  books,  but  have  had  to 
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search  and  compile  the  genealogies  from  docuinents  and  parish 
records  where  I  found  them,  or  where  the  research  work  led  mc. 

The  officials  having  books  in  their  keeping  have  a  legal  right 
to  refuse  the  use  *ii  the  b<H)ks  to  any  private  persons,  but  such  right 
is  usually  nut  exercised  towards  persons  making  historical  and 
genealogical  research  their  profession. 

The  officials  and  ministers  having  parish  records  in  their  keep- 
ing, cannot,  with  few  exceptions,  be  relied  on  for  searching  out  a 
complete  genealogy,  mostly  on  account  of  their  inability  to  read  the 
old  Latin  and  nid  (ierman  script  MSS.  books,  and  not  understandinj; 
the  routine  of  compilation  of  such  work.  Civil  officers  and  even 
ministers  are  unable  to  translate  them  into  modern  tongues.  The 
capable  men.  mostly  in  large  cities,  usually  have  not  time  to  devott 
to  such  ab.sorbing  work. 

Switzerland  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  countries  for  gen^ 
alogical  research.  It  has  the  oldest  parish  records  in  Christendom. 
The  citizenship  in  a  town  is  strictly  adhered  to,  especially  since 
alxiut  1618.  All  nieml)crs  of  each  family  are  citizens  in  a  town, 
whether  they  live  there  or  not.  hke  Joseph  and  Mary  who  lived  in 
Nazareth,  but  lx)th  of  whinn  were  citizens  in  Bethlehem.  So  the 
rec*>rd  of  a  large  family,  whose  members  are  perhaps  today  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  may  be  found  in  but  a  very  few  town 
record-book.s.  .\s  far  as  1  kni)W.  .Switzerland  and  Little  Russia  are 
the  only  countries  having  this  system. 

The  officials  have  a  rifiht  to  charge  from  fifty  centimes  (ten 
cents)  to  \.$0  francs  (tliirly  cents)  for  authorized  extracts  from  the 
<lifferciit  IvKiks.  Xd  j;ovenimcnt  regulatitm  of  charges  has  been 
made  fi)r  the  compilation  of  a  complete  genealogy  or  the  search  by 
other  parties. 

Just  a  few  lines  on  (iermany.  In  IfViV  the  genealogical  society 
"Herald"  was  organized  in  Berlin.  In  \'Ki?  its  membership  was 
about  LOCK).  The  genealogical  catalogue  for  l'X)4  is  a  book  of  332 
pages.  The  society's  aim  is  t<i  inspire  interest  in  collecting  family 
histories  and  genealogies.  They  do  not  compile  works  for  clients. 
There  are  several  such  genealogical  societies  in  Germany,  but  they 
are  mostly  of  local  importance,  with  national  standing. 

.\bout  l''Oi  an  international  central  office  (private  undertak- 
ing! was  nrgaiiizcd  in  Leipzig,  with  tin-  aim  of  arousing  interest 
nnxing  conimi>n  citizens,  and  trying  to  olilain  legislation  for  the  col- 
lecting of  all  jiarish  rccird-^  into  largo  central  archives.  The  society 
also  searches  nut  and  cnnipiles  reconis  for  clients. 

The  main  sources  fur  researches,  the  parish  records,  are  in  the 
hand-i  of  tlic  clergy.  In  larger  cities  central  archives  for  parish 
records  have  been  fowned.  with  ti\e<l  prices  fur  searches  and  open 

to  e\eryl»idy.      The  u^e  of  the  I ks  in  smaller  cities  and  villages 

depends  upon  the  good  will  of  the  holders,  the  clergy. 
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In  1912  the  kingdom  of  Wurtember^  published  a  complete  in- 
dex of  all  the  parish  records,  their  depositaries  and  condition.  Since 
1878  civil  officers  are  the  recorders  in  all  Germany;  the  old  parish 
books,  however,  are  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 

In  Germany  there  are  found  many  printed  genealogical  works, 
of  older  and  recent  dates.  It  being  a  monarchy,  having  a  hereditary 
nobility,  the  interest  in  genealogy  is  naturally  greater  than  in 
Switzerland,  where  the  people  have  had  a  hard  struggle  for  freedom 
and  livelihood. 

In  France,  and  countries  belonging  to  France  before  1870  (now 
German  territory),  the  civil  officers  are  the  legal  recorders  since 
1792,  when,  at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  clergy  was  banished 
from  France,  and  did  not  regain  their  rights  in  this  line,  even  after 
their  return. 

Before  the  Reformation  no  books  or  records  of  births,  (or  bap- 
tisms), marriages,  deaths  or  families  were  kept  for  all  the  people  in 
any  country.  The  nobility  attended  to  this  themselves  for  their 
own  families,  the  clerks  for  the  trade  guilds  or  "Zunftschreiber"  for 
their  members.  No  records  for  the  common  people  were  kept  ex- 
cept by  the  Catholic  parish  priests.  Sources  of  information  before 
the  Reformation  are  historical  documents,  deeds,  wills,  etc.,  all  kept 
mainly  in  city  and  government  archives,  giving  information  only  of 
noble  families  and  property  holders.  The  Catholic  churches  or 
parishes  kept  a  so-called  "Jahrzeitbuch"  or  year-book,  wherein  the 
donators  for  mass-services  for  themselves  or  members  of  their 
family  were  recorded.  Such  a  book  may  cover  a  period  of  perhaps 
an  hundred  years,  but,  as  usually  only  the  day  and  month  and  not 
the  year  was  recorded,  such  Ixroks  are,  to  searchers,  of  far  inferior 
value  to  the  parish  records  after  the  Reformation. 

In  Catholic  churches  the  books  were  mainly  written  in  Latin, 
in  Protestant  churches,  usually  in  German,  interspersed  with  Latin 
words  and  signs.  The  Vatican  al  Rome  has  a  mine  of  genealogical 
ii>formation  of  all  European  countries  during  the  Middle  .Ages,  such 
as  dispensations,  marriages,  births,  deaths  and  property  litigations. 
But  of  course  these  are  buried  out  of  sight  and  are  absolutely  in- 
accessible.    Who  knows  when  they  may  be  brought  forth? 

Conditions  and  methods  of  working  are  somewhat  different 
here  than  in  England  and  the  United  States.  There  a  great  deal 
more  has  been  published,  and  the  sources  are  open  to  everybody. 

Research  work  in  the  German  speaking  countries  will  be,  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  the  work  of  genealogical  searchers.  They  must 
needs  compile  from  original  books,  and  not  from  printed  works 
already  compiled. 
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GENEALOGICAL  RECORDS  OF  THE  MAORI  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND. 

Paper  by  Klsd.m  Post,  nf  tlif  Wellinj;t.>ii  HhiluSdphical  S.«-im. 
Wellington.  \ew  Zealand,  presented  at  the  International  Congress 
of  ( lenealojfv,  in  San  Krancisi-i>.  tal..  July  2'',  1915: 

As  a  branch  ii(  ihe  Polynesian  raie  which  iK:cupies  so  vast  an 
area  of  the  island  system  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  the  Maori  of  New  Zealand  was  ever  m"rt 
careful  and  diligent  in  conserving  tlic  traditional  lore  of  his  peojilf- 
and  in  no  department  was  this  more  marked  than  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  fjene;iloj;icaI  recirils.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
Polynesians  have  ever  venerated  the  older  oral  traditinns  and  gene- 
alogies of  their  race,  and  have  set  a  liifjh  value  on  those  connected 
with  the  origin  of  man  and  of  man's  descent  from  the  gods.  In 
endeavi>ring  to  discover  snnie  explanation  for  the  veneration  dis- 
played towards  the  more  ancient  portions  of  lines  of  descent  and 
the  innate  Maiia  jxissossed  by  them,  as  proved  by  the  fact  of  their 
being  recited  in  certain  ritual  i)erformances,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
we  here  note  the  origin  of  such  usages  and  beliefs. 

Tile  Maori  believes  that  he  is  descended  from  the  gods;  that 
he.  in  hisown  person.  i)ossesses  or  contains  a  portion  of  divine 
essence:  and  moreover,  that  it  is  this  qiiallly  that  enables  him  ti> 
perform  any  remarkable  feal,  and  ]>rntects  and  jireserves  his  wel- 
fare, physical,  intellectual  ami  spiritual,  lie  <loes  not  claim  descent 
from  the  Sui)reme  Hcing.  but  fmm  what  may  be  termed  the  depart- 
mental gods,  the  olTsjiring  o'f  the  i>rimal  parents  Rangi  (The  Sky 
Parent)  and  Pajia  (the  l''.arth  M.hIkti.  It  was  Tane,  the  son  of 
these  parents,  wlm  snutrht  the  female  olcmerit  far  and  wide  withoni 
success,  whereupon  he  t'lrincl  a  figure  of  earth  on  the  mtms  veneris 
of  the  I'^arth  Mutlu-r.  lie  then  procured  from  the  Supreme  Bein^ 
the  soul,  the  blo^d  an.l  ihc  brcalh  of  life  by  which  the  lifeless  form 
was  vivified,  anrl  the  fir-^t   sign  of  life  j^'iven  by  that  form  was  a 
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Here  we  have  the  singular  fact  of  a  whole  race  firmly  believing 
itself  to  be  descended  from  the  primal  parents,  Heaven  and  Earth, 
through  the  sun;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  this  fact  has 
had  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  history  and  achievements  of 
the  Polynesian  people.  This  last  subject  lies  outside,  the  scope  of 
this  paper,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  give  a  good  reason  why  the 
Polynesian  should  so  highly  prize  his  racial  lineage,  and  why  he 
was  so  extremely  careful  to  preserve  his  genealogical  records.  The 
earlier  parts  of  such  genealogies,  containing  the  names  of  super- 
natural beings  and  heroes,  are  viewed  as  being  extremely  Tapu. 
and  not  to  be  lightly  mentioned,  so  much  so  indeed  that  we  know 
they  were  recited  by  Maori  priests  on  certain  occasions  as  a  part 
of  a  religious  ritual.  Two  of  such  occasions  were  the  marriage  of 
a  man  and  woman  of  rank,  and  cases  at  difiicult  parturition. 

Probably  no  greater  misfortune  could  afflict  a  Maori  than  to 
lose  knowledge  of  his  lineage,  though  it  must  be  added  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  possible  for  him  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  he  could 
obtain  it  from  others,  even  from  adepts  of  another  tribe.  The  ex- 
pression Abo  Ngaro  occasionally  heard  is  applied  to  the  extinction 
of  a  family.  The  term  Aho.  a  string  or  cord,  is  also  used  to  denote 
a  line  of  descent.  Ngaro  means  "lost,"  The  word  Kawai  used  to 
express  lineage,  also  denotes  the  shoot  of  a  creeping  plant,  the 
tentacles  of  an  octopus,  etc.  Tahuhu  denotes  the  ridgepole  of  a 
hou.se.  also  a  line  of  ancestry. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  only  situations  in  which  Poly- 
nesians have  lost  knowledge  of  their  genealogies  were  such  as 
crushing  disasters  afflicting  a  small  isolated  community  having  no 
communication  with  other  isles. 

The  Maori  was  an  enthusiastic  upholder  of  the  laws  of  primo- 
geniture, and  descent  through  the  eldest  son  was  ev.-'  viewed  as 
the  most  important.  The  Aho  Aroki.  or  descent  Ihnmgh  the  eldest 
sons  of  a  high  chieftain  family  was  held  in  very  high  respect,  and 
when  such  a  man  was  also  u  priestly  adept,  his  standing  and  influ- 
ence in  the  tribe  were  very  great. 

In  regard  to  the  conservation  of  genealogical  records,  there  are 
two  phases  of  the  process  to  be  considered  and  ex|)lained.  In  the 
first  place,  every  man  of  a  Maori  tribe  knew  his  own  lineage,  ciiuld 
recite  his  descent  from  a  tribal  ancestor  of  the  last  migration  from 
Polynesia  to  New  Zealand  about  twenty  generations  ago.  and  would 
verv  likely  know  bis  ancestral  connection  with  other  tribes;  but 
such  a  man  was  not  looked  upon  as  an  adept,  a  genealogical  expert. 
He  would  trace  his  descent  from  much  more  remote  ancestors,  and 
even  possibly  from  the  gods  of  mythical  eyes,  but  this  early  part  of 
his  lineage  was  often  inexact,  and  would  not  be  confirmed  bv  an 
expert.  F<ir  instance,  the  god  Tane  has  niaiw,-  names,  each  illustrat- 
ing a  phase  of  his  manifestations  or  energies,  and  these  are  often 
given'as  names  of  separate  individuals  in  genealogies,  a  course  con- 
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demiied  by  higher  aiithcirities.  The  names  of  periods,  or  ages,  or 
cmiditidiis  that  i)receded  the  Sky  IVrent  and  Earth  Mother  are  also 
s<)  given  by  si>me,  but  condemned  by  adepts. 

The  true  jjenealugical  experts  were  men  whu,  in  their  youth, 
had  been  selected  as  students  tu  be  taught  in  the  sacred  school  of 
learning.  l-Vir  this  purpose  were  selected  youths  of  good  family, 
i.  e.,  i)f  the  chieftain  class,  wlm  possessed  good  memories.  This 
most  necessary  cgualilication  was  ascertained  by  assembling  these 
youths  together,  when  one  adept  would  recite  to  them  some  lengthy 
tradition,  a  popular  story  /)r  fulk  lore  tale,  such  as  the  story  oi 
Maui,  the  Hero.  I'his  story  the  young  folk  had  to  memorize  from 
one  recital,  and  those  amon^j  them  who  were  able  to  do  so,  and  to 
repeat  such  story  correctly  in  detail,  were  selected  as  pupils  to  be 
taught  the  oral  traditions  of  lite  tribe,  including  the  origin  of  man. 
cosmologiea!  mvths.  tribal  histnrv  and  genealogical  lore.  The 
curious  and  interesting  formalities  and  ritual  connected  with  such 
teaching  is  too  big  a  subject  to  be  here  described,  but  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  imparting  of  what  were  deemed  the  more  im- 
portant subjects,  anthnipogeny.  cosmogony,  ritual  formulae,  old 
time  genealogies,  etc.,  was  a  highly  serious  task  and  extremely 
Tapu.  The  numerous  restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  ritual  per- 
formances connected  with  the  acqui.sition  of  such  knowledge  throw 
much  ligiit  on  the  mentality  and  religion  i>{  this  most  interesting 
peoj)le. 

One  subject  on  which  the  adept  teachers  of  such  scholars  laid 
considerable  stress  was  the  line  'if  demarcation  between  popular 
folk  lore  tales  and  what  was  held  to  be  correct  and  (trtbodox  tra- 
ditional history.  Thus  certain  traditionary  tales,  etc.,  bore  two 
as]iects.  the  popular  version  known  to  all  persons,  and  the  correct 
or  orthodox  version  known  only  lo  the  trained  adepts  who  had 
passed  through  the  school  of  learning.  Thus  we  have  discovered 
of  late  years  that  certain  stories  held  by  us  to  be  merely  myths  or 
folk  tale.v.  are  really,  as  taught  to  the  initiated  few.  records  of  iKina 
tide  aiiceslor^  and  their  doiii;^s.  Such  traditions  have,  as  preserx-ed 
by  the  bulk  'if  the  people,  become  encrusted  with  mythical  and  im- 
I>iissible  fcaiuri's.  which  rendered  llieni  ..f  greater 'interest  to  the 
ordinary  person.  .\s  already  observed,  this  jieculiarity  extended 
111  the  ni'ire  aneieiU  portions  nf  tribal  genealogies;  the  trained  adepts 
were  the  preservers  of  what  wa-i  deemed  the  correct  versions  of 
ancient  lineage.  Sueh  jiersons  only  were  able  to  give  details  of  far 
back  generaiicins.  ■iueli  as  marriage>i  of  remote  ancestors.  The 
average  coinniMuer  could  H'<\  supply  such  details  f<tr  more  than 
almut  ten  to  twenty  generations.  The  very  greatest  care  was  taken 
to  render  the  transmis-^ion  of  all  j;enealogieal  and  other  important 
matter  absolutely  accurate.  Should  an  adejit  make  a  mistake  in 
hi-;  recital  of  a  i:enealogy  or  reli^i-ius  formula,  such  an  occurrence 
was  looked  up' mi  as  a  mosi  seriou,-  misfortune,  such  not  infrequently 
caused  the  'ie;ith  i.f  the  hajdess  aile].!.     In  its  mildest  aspect  it  wis 
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ctreriiely  unlucky  to  commit  such  an  error,  for  the  gods  of  the 
'aori  would  punish  the  offender. 

It  must  not  l»e  supposed  that  trained  priestly  adepts  who  had 
issed  through  the  Tapu  school  of  learning;  were  in  the  habit  of 
ring  their  knowledge,  or  imparting  it  to  all  and  sundry.  They 
ere  extremely  conservative  and  reticent.  They  heard  the  people 
citing  the  fireside  stories,  popularized  and  erroneous  forms  of  his- 
rical  traditions  also  incorrect  accounts  of  the  origin  of  man,  but 
ade  no  sign  and  no  attempt  to  correct  them.  Such  things  were 
>od  enough  for  commoners  and  if  the  latter  became  possessed  of 
apu  branches  of  knowledge,  then  most  assuredly  would  the  tribe 
:  in  peril.  The  more  ancient  portions  of  genealogies,  as  also  little 
lown  lines  of  descent,  were  not  discussed  or  recited  in  public 
iless  the  audience  was  c<imposed  of  a  cohesive,  homogeneous  peo- 
e.  such  as  a  village  community :  and  even  under  such  conditions 
ese  occurrences  were  rare.  Should  members  of  another  tribe 
lance  to  be  present,  adepts  were  doubly  reticent.  In  many  cases 
line  of  descent  "was  strung  on  a  single  line."  i.  e.,  the  name  of  the 
ife  or  husband  was  not  given.     No  person  is  more  conservative 

prized  knowledge  than  the  Maori. 

We  have  seen  that  every  male  member  of  a  tribe  would  know 
s  own  line  of  descent  from  a  given  point,  usually  from  an  ancestor 
ho  came  to  New  Zealand  from  the  isles  of  Eastern  Polynesia,  in 
le  of  the  many  vessels  that  arrived  here  from  those  parts  during 
period  of  from  eighteen  to  thirty  generations  ago.     He  would  also 

conversant  with  his  connection  with  other  sub-tribes  and  tribes, 
r,  owing  to  intermarriages,  he  would  be  a  member  of  several  such 
mmunities.  In  every  clan  there  would  also  be  several  men  who 
ight  be  termed  second  rate  adepts,  men  who  had  not  passed 
rough  the  school  of  learning,  but  who  were  interested  in  the  tribal 
leage  and  had  managed  to  collect  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
rmation  on  the  subject.     In  such  studies  the  astonishing  powers 

memory  possessed  by  the  Maori  stood  him  in  good  stead,  for  he 
d  no  system  of  written  language  or  nemonics  to  assist  him  in 
cserving  tribal  records;  he  depended  upon  nienmrv  alone,  and  }iis 
?mory  assuredly  did  him  yeoman  service. 

As  an  illustration  of  this. type  of  genealogists  I  may  mention 
\-  worthy  old  friend  Tamarau  of  the  Tuhoe  tribe,  ^\'hen  a  gov- 
nment  commission  was  inquiring  into  the  ownership  of  certain 
>cks  of  land,  this  old  man  gave  in  court  the  descent  of  his  sub- 
be  from  an  ancestor  who  flourished  some  twenty-one  generations 
o.  The  recital  of  this  matter,  with  sundry  explanations  of  inter- 
irriages  with  other  communities,  occupied  three  days,  and  the 
scent  of  every  living  member  i.f  the  clan  was  clearly  shown. 
lis  task  involved  the  remembrance  and  recital  of  1.28S  names  of 
rsons  in  order  to  bring  the  various  branches  from  the  main  line 
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<)iiwti.  not  ti)  fvtTy  living  iiiemlK-r  <>i  the  i-laii,  but  to  the'  oldest 
living  nienilKT  of  uiich  family,  I'tc.  of  the  clan,  often  a  grandparent. 
cKTasionally  a  great  grandparent.  The  recital  of  the  names  of  all 
the  living  memhers  of  each  family  was  a  distinct  performance  that 
was  carried  out  later.  \i>w  the  whulc  of  the  alKJve  information, 
the  vast  nuniher  ni  per.-^onal  names,  jjiven  in  their  proper  order,  had 
been  memorized  by  the  reciter  in  his  younger  days  and  reniemberfd 
when  he  was  70  years  of  age.  M<»reover  this  was  hut  a  portion 
of  his  acquired  mass  of  knowledge  of  the  subject;  he  could  trace 
descent  from  many  other  ancestors,  and  give  the  lineage  of  other 
clans  or  sub-tribes,  .\part  from  this  subject  his  mind  was  equally 
well  stored  in  respect  tc)  nther  branches  of  knowledge,  such  as  tribal 
history,  myihs.  folk  lore,  songs,  etc.  On  one  occasion  the  writer 
spent  three  days  with  him,  and  spent  the  three  days  and  evenings 
in  taking  down  in  shorthand  a  mass  j)f  traditional  history,  etc..  from 
his  dictation.  The  old  fellow  never  flagged  and  was  never  appar- 
ently at  fault.  When  leaving  be  informed  me  that  we  had  but  com- 
menced the  task. 

.\nother  interesting  e.\pcricncc  that  befell  the  writer  was  when, 
in  ]SOr>.  an  old  native  recited  to  him  from  memory  no  less  than  40'> 
Songs.  In  neither  case  was  any  graphic  system  relied  upon,  the 
memory  alone  was  the  conserving  jtowcr — the  amazing  memory  of 
the  I'olvncsian  that  has  preserved  such  vast  stories  of  traditional 
lore. 

Tn  Table  Xo.  1  is  given  the  descent  nf  Tamaru  from  Hape,  a? 
taken  fmm  the  ^jenoalogy  of  his  sub-tribe  mentioned  alKive.  Tn 
coi)y  out  the  whcilc  tabic,  with  its  many  branches,  would  be  no  light 
task,  and  would  appall  the  reader. 

Tnasnuich  as  tribal  genealcigies  fnrmcd  the  only  system  of 
chron/>logy  kmiwii  to,  and  utilized  by.  the  Maori,  it  follows  that 
such  a  lad  imjiartcd  ti>  tlicm  ad<lilinnal  value  in  the  estimation  of 
the  natives.  It  is  also  this  fact  that  rcmlors  Ihese  tables  interestinf; 
to  l''uri.pcan';.  When  we  hear  the  traditions  of  the  adventures  ni 
llapc  and  ..tlicr  ■.lil  sea  wandi-rers  who  laid  down  the  water  n>ad< 
over  i;rvat  areas  -if  the  I'acilic  (  iccaii.  iind  l)rcakinR  through  the 
hiiiiLiing  skv  reached  lliis  l..ne  land,  we  can.  by  scanning  the  lines 
I'l  descent  !>■  >m  them,  locate  with  ■^otne  approach  to  precision  the 
eenlurv  in  which  llicy  lived.  .\-  the  lines  from  Hape  ran^  fmm 
2\  (■>  J4  generation-,  wc  take  the  mean  of  2i';  as  an  indication  oi 
Ihc  time  in  wliich  lie  tlourislieil.  S.-nic  writers  have  placed  the 
.Maori  i,-eticraiii'n  at  Mi  war-,  others  at  i(i.  Imt  the  experts  of  the 
l'..lyne-iaii  .<oi-icty  have  ad.ipte<l  i.-  _\ears  as  the  unit. 

It  aiipe;ir-  to  I.e  :i  -.  .me"  hat  comnnni  belief  anvmg  anthropol- 
oL^i-l-  that  I'pi'in  mil-  ame-lov-  :i|ipeariiig  in  the  ^genealogies  of  un- 
.iiluireil  i.i.e-^  lire  li.  lil  ion-,  niMliteal  i.vr-.ina!;e<  who  never  existed. 
Tlii-  i-ii..t  ilie.riM-  ^^\\h  ilie  Maori  folk  ..1  New  Zealand.  Here  most 
■  ■i  tile  iribe>  aie  'i;tMied  .iiler  ;oi  aiiie-i.>i  from  «hom  every  member 
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"if  the  tribe  can  trace  his  descent.  Even  in  cases  where  a  tribe  or 
suh-tribe  is  not  named,  still  it  has  a  common  ancestor.  For  instance. 
Table  No.  l  shows  a  line  of  descent  from  Hape,  but  the  tribe,  i.  e.. 
his  descendants,  is  knywn  as  Te  Hapu-Oneone.  This  line  also  illus- 
trates the  origin  of  a  sub-tribe  known  as  Ngai-Te-Kapo.  whose 
members  are  the  descendants  of  No.  9  in  the  tabic,  their  eponymous 
ancestor.  It  must  be  distincliy  understO')d  that  every  member  i>f  a 
Maori  tribe  is  descended  from  a  c<immon  ancest<)r.  the  founder  of 
that  tribe.  Adoption  does  not  make  a  person  a  true  member  of  a 
Maori  tribe,  it  gives  him  no  claim  to  the  lands  of  the  tribe.  Should 
he  marry  a  member  of  the  tribe,  however,  his  children  have  full 
rights  therein,  although  he  might  be  only  a  slave.  The  marrying  a 
free  woman  would,  in  such  a  case,  release  his  children  from  bondage. 

When  the  lands  of  the  Tuhoe  tribe,  were  being  put  through  the 
Land  Court,  the  writer  made  (JUt  a  complete  genealogical  tree, 
showing  the  descent  of  every  living  member  of  the  tribe,  about  800. 
from  the  common  eponymic  ancestor  Tuhoe-Potiki.  who  flourished 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  generations  ago.  The  table  c(mlained 
thousands  of  names  and  the  compilation  thereof  was  no  light  task. 

In  Table  No.  2  we  have  one  Turanga-pikitoi  in  the  first  position. 
This  is  the  eponymic  ancestor  of  Ngai-Turanga,  a  clan  of  many 
members,  usually  known  by  other  clan  names,  such  as  Tuhoe. 
Turanga  was  a  chief  of  the  pec)ple  usually  referre<i  to  as  the  abori- 
gines of  New  Zealand,  but  who  really  represented  a  mixture  of  the 
earlier  immigrants  from  Eastern  Polynesia  and  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  these  isles,  an  inferi()r  people  in  physique  and  culture  <if 
whr>m  we  know  but  little.  Turanga  was  a  descendant  of  Toi.  leader 
of  the  first  band  of  Polynesians  that  settled  in  New  Zealand  nearly 
thirty  generations  ago.  His  great-great-grandsoii  married  Wairaka. 
daughter  <)f  Toroa.  chief  of  a  vessel  named  Matatua  that  reached 
these  shores  fnmi  Eastern  Polynesia,  f^ome  lines  fnmi  Toroa  arc 
kmger  than  those  given  in  the  table.  Here  we  note  an  intermar- 
riage soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  immigrants,  for  Wairaka  came 
with  her  father,  as  also  did  bis  sister  Muriwai.  an  ancestress  of  the 
Whakatohea  tribe.  Tuhoe-poliki,  grandson  of  Wairaka.  is  the 
eponymic  ancestor  of  N'gai-Tuhoe.  by  which  tribal  name  the  Ngai- 
Turanga  folk  are  now  generally  known.  The  sister  of  Tuhoe  mar- 
ried into  the  .Arawa  tribe,  where  her  descendants  are  still  living. 
Their  claim  to  Tuhoe  tribal  lands  has  become  "cold,"  as  the  Maori 
puts  it. 

In  this  table  it  must  \x:  l"irne  in  mind  that,  owing  to  inter-mar- 
riages, all  members  of  the  later  generations  claim  other  tribal  or 
hapu  (sub-tribe)  names.  Tims  a  man  might  bi-bmi;  lo  four  or  five 
sub-tribes  of  his  tribe,  an.l  lie  wnnld  pri-bably  reside  with  ail  of 
them  in  rotation,  so  ibat  he  miirht  retain  his  -landing  in  llic  com- 
munity and  keep  bis  local  claim  "warm." 
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In  regard  to  the  remote  ancestor,  Toi.  above  mentioned,  it  is 
probable  that  every  Maori  in  these  isles  can  claim  descent  from  him. 

The  Maori  folk  have  preserved  more  interest  in  their  gene- 
alogies than  in  any  other  branch  of  their  ancient  lore,  simply  because 
by  means  of  them  do  they  make  good  their  claims  in  our  Native 
Land  Courts.  The  modern  Maori  is  not  above  inventing  a  line  oi 
descent  from  some  desirable  ancestor  in  such  ca.ses,  and  only  a  long 
and  close  study  ()f  the  subject  will  enable  one  to  detect  such 
forgeries. 

In  some  ca.-Jcs  natives  have  given  up  memorizing  the  many  lines 
of  descent  and  intermarriages,  relying  on  written  language  to  pre- 
serve such  data.  Occasionally  such  practices  put  them  in  a  serious 
quandary.  Some  time  ago  the  writer  was  visited  by  two  members 
of  a  tribe  among  which  he  had  resided  for  fifteen  years.  This  was 
a  deputation  sent  down  to  copy  from  my  note  books  certain  lines  of 
descent  needed  as  evidence  in  a  Native  Land  Court.  Written  copies 
had  been  lost  and  destroyod.  the  old  men  of  knowledge  were  all 
dead,  hence  liiis  application  to  a  member  of  an  alien  race;  surely  a 
nm'el  and  significant  iML^ition  for  Maori  folk. 

Again,  a  few  months  since,  the  writer  received  a  letter  from  a 
somewhat  famed  genealogist  of  the  East  Coast,  asking  for  the  name 
of  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  wlui  flourished  twenty-four  generations 
ago.  On  receipt  of  the  name  he  wrote  a  letter  expressing  gratitude 
for  the  favor,  and  remarking  that  tlie  sun  had  risen  aliove  a  gloomv 
horizon. 

The  "wavs  tJial  arc  dark  and  tricks  that  are  vain"  of  some  of 
these  gentry  in  prefcrrimr  claims  in  a  Land  Court  are  often  passing 
strange.  When  eugaured  in  making  out  lists  of  persons  entitled,  or 
alleged  to  he  entitled,  t<>  shares  in  certain  lands.  I  have  known 
natives  to  assign  sex  an<l  name  to  a  child  yet  unborn.  When  the 
pre-natal  claimant  tinally  appeared  in  this  world,  and  of  the  wrong 
sex,  some  excnsc  wonld  readily  be  found  for  such  error  in  the  lists. 

Table  Xo.  ^  u'ivos  a  lino  from  Ira-kai-putahi,  eponymous  an- 
cestor of  the  N'trati-Ira  tribe,  who  canto  hither  from  Eastern  Polv- 
ncsia  and  wlmse  descendants  f.rinorly  hold  the  Wellington  district 
as  their  tribal  hinds.  This  folk  once  iiccui>ied  lands  near  East  Cape. 
and  have  had  a  st<inuy  career. 

The  tables  given  might  bo  oxtondeil  to  a  prodigious  extent,  bnt 
this  would  but  woary  readers.  Ponio  rolls  made  out  are  15  to  25 
foot  in  length. 

.Mtliongh  a  lino  .if  doscont  through  iho  eldest  son  was  held  to 
he  the  mist  imp.-rtant.  yet  that  thnnu'h  the  eldest  daughter  was  also 
highly  estoomed.  The  All"  Taniawaliino  ..r  female  line  of  descent 
in  the  higher  cla-*  f;iniilios  carried  cmsidorahle  weight  and  com- 
manded the  rosLoct  .'f  the  community. 
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Table  1. 
1.    Hape   (An   immigrant  from  Tawhiwlii 


Polynesia). 
Rawaho 
Hapai-ariki 

Ngarikt 

Ariki-kare 

Tirama-roa 

Te  Whakatangata 

Tama-a-mutu 

Whetu-roa 

Te  Kapo-o-te-rangi 

Tahatu-o-te-ao 


Marie 

Mahuru 

Kornkai-whenua 

Tiitonga 

Te  Ata-pare 

Kuamra 
IS.    Tama  rail 

Te  Reinga 

Heriata 
21.    Hine-ki-riinga  {an  infant  i 
1897) 


Table  2. 

Showing  the  descent  of  some  of  the  principal  families  of  the 
Tuhoe  tribe  from  the  eponymic  ancestor,  also  showing  the  connec- 
tion of  the  Polynesian  immigrants  with  the  aborigines  of  the  United 
States  (American  Indians). 


Taranga-pikitoi 

Mukutere 

Huepu 

Toroa 

Rangi-ki-tua^ 

Wairaka 

Tamatea 

Tuhoe-potiki 

Mura-Kareke 

Mura-anini 

Mura-hioi 

Takahi 

Hine-wai 

Te  Arohana 

Huki-poto 

Takahi 

Te  Umu-ariki 

Te  Whenua-nui. 

Te  Whenua-Tiui. 

S.  P. 
Tp  Umu-tiriraii 
Hine-atu 
Taurua 
T,.  Hokotahi 
ITao 


Te  Whare-kotua 

Te  Are 

Te  \\'hanoke 

Te  Piki-o-rehua 

Kiore 

Waitangi 

TanL'ohau 

Te  K  lira  pa 

Miliacre 

Telho 

.'^.  P. 

Tajna-iKikai 

Te  W'hana-peke 

Tama-ona 

Whare-mntii 

Kiira-iri-hau 

Te  Umu-ariki 

Te  Afaniaka 

Maringi 

Tiihua 

Turoa 

Kawa 

S.  P. 

Matin 

Tiakiwai 
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Turei 

Miriama 

Kai-manako 

Taumutii 

married 

Takahi 

Col. 

1. 

Maru-larapeke 

Hika-tutonu 

Wai-mania 

Tara-kahikatea 

Maraki 


Te  Whiu 

Te  Atamea 

Harehare 

Koka-mutu 

Tarn  a- ho  re 

Pahi 

Patii 

Numia 

Mine 

Tc  Ra-mahaki 

Maori 

New  Zealand. 


Shows  descent  ■!(  W'ai-nirapa  families  from  Tra.  an  immigrs 
from  Polynesia  hv  iho  vessel  known  as  Horouta.  Ira  is  the  e] 
nymic  of  the  Xgali-Ira  tri!)e. 


Ngati-Ira  tribe. 

Ira 

TliiK-kaui-raiigi 

Kcika-te-rangi 

T'ahcke 

Urutira 

Mapuna-a-rangi 

Kahiikiira-paru 

Kaliiikiira-niiimaTif 

Pakariki 

Tane-ka-tiihia 

I'enpa-ariki 

KalMiknra-tc-aran- 

l'aka-hiiant;a-raii 

P..u-tatiia 

Malu're-lii-ki-H--ra 


Kcre-kiokio 

Te  A\'ha-kuniii 

Tahi-a-raniji 

Hinc-motuhia 

Tc  Ahi-a  te-monio 

N' uk  u-ta  m  a  n  )ro 

Karo-taha 

Whatu-rangi 

Tc  Ranfri-takaiwaho 

Te  Manihcra 

Maanjii 

Marta 

Waikawa  (Living  1011) 

Maori 

Xc«-  Z.-a!an<l. 
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GENEALOGY  IN  HAWAII. 

I'aper  by  B.  Cartwright,  Jr..  Ph.  B.,  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Genealogy  held  in  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  July  29,  1915 : 

From  Hawaiian  genealogies,  handed  down  orally  for  hundreds 
of  years,  the  history  of  the  race  has  been  traced.  It  shows  us  that 
the  Hawaiians  are  a  very  primitive  people.  About  the  fifth  century 
,A.  D.  they  came  to  Hawaii,  where  they  remained  unknown  until  the 
eleventh  century,  when  they  were  visited  by  several  parties  from 
the  groups  to  the  south,  from  the  Marquesas.  Samoan  and  Society 
Islands.  Active  intercourse  was  maintained  for  the  space  of  six 
fienerations.  when  the  Hawaiians  were  again  isolated  until  their  re- 
discovery by  Captain  James  Cook  in  1778. 

(Note. — We  have  good  reason  to  know  that  these  people  were 
originally  Nephites.  who  came  down  in  the  "ships  of  Hagoth"  to 
adventure  their  fortunes  in  new  and  unknown  islands  of  the  Ocean. 
^Book  of  Alma  63 : 4-8.— Editor.) 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Hawaii  were  supposed  ui  have  descended 
from  the  same  ancestors,  Wakea.  the  male,  and  Papa,  the  female. 
After  the  lapse  of  time  a  king  was  chosen  to  rule  nvt^r  the  people. 
and  others  were  chosen  to  assist  the  king,  who  were  the  chiefs. 

The  genealogies  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  were  considered  of 
great  importance  and  were  memorized  by  genealogists  who  were 
supported  by  the  nobility  and  held  honored  and  important  positions 
under  the  crown. 

The  marriage  ceremony  commonly  cimsisted  of  the  groom 
throwing  a  piece  of  kapa  (native  cloth)  <Aer  the  bride  in  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses,  usually  the  brirlc's  relati\es.  After  this  brief 
ceremony  a  feast  ti^ok  place  in  celebration  of  the  event. 

Great  care  was  exercised  in  the  choice  <jf  the  first  wife  of  a  chief 
•  li  high  rank.  She  must  i)e  of  the  same  it  higher  rank  so  that  their 
children  would  be  i>f  high  rank.  Search  was  made  into  the  pedigree 
of  both  the  man  and  woman  by  the  genealogists  before  thcv  were 
allowed  to  marry,  and  the  ceremony  was  not  permitted  u<  proceed 
until  the  genealogist  approved  of  the  pedigrees. 

A  suitable  male  for  a  chief  i>f  high  r;mk  was  his  sister.  If 
there  were  any  other  children,  thcv  were  cnnsidered  chiefs  of  the 
highest  rank.  They  were  callcil  "N'inaii  I'io"  and  were  so  sacred 
that  all  who  came  inti.  ihcir  ]>rc-i.-ni-c  must  i>rcistratc  thcinsi'I\L's. 
l'j>r  this  reason  these  chiefs  went  anninil  al  niglil  s.i  thai  the  iic^plc 
wr.uld  not  have  1<>  Mv\'  w.irk  and  fall  !..  the  L;niniid  in  an  attitude 
of  wi-rship  slioiihl  they  he  ,-iecn.      If  a  chief  had  ri<.  sister  tn  marry. 
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cither  members  of  his  imnu'diiite  {amily  were  considered  suitable, 
such  as  his  cousins,  aunts,  and.  in  some  cases,  even  his  mother. 

The  descent  was  usually  traced  through  the  female  for  the  sim- 
ple rcasun  that  there  could  lie  mi  (|uestion  as  to  whom  the  mother 
was, 

.\fter  children  were  burn  In  his  first  niarriagfe,  a  husband  or  a 
wife  niipht  take  as  many  partners  as  they  chose  of  any  rank,  and 
the  children  begotten  ()f  these  other  unions  would  be  called  "Kai- 
kaina"  and  they  were  recjignized  as  the  younjjer  brothers  and  sisters 
of  the  great  chief,  the  first  child,  and  in  time  would  become  his 
advisers  or  the  ministers  of  his  government. 

In  order  to  show  how  complex  relationships  became  I  will  refer 
to  Fornander,  \'olume  II.  page  l.W: 

Ka-Iani-kan-lcle-i-a-iwi  was  the  daughter  of  Kea-kea-lani- 
wahine.  a  queen  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii  and  a  woman  of  the  highest 
rank.  She  became  queen,  sharing  the  throne  with  her  half-hrothcr 
and  husband.  Keawc.  She  had  four  husbands  of  whom  there  is 
record,  each  one  nf  whom  bad  several  wives,  who  in  turn  had  sev- 
eral husbands. 

Most  of  us  will  acknowledge  that  it  would  be  quite  a  task  to 
segregate  the  second  generation  of  this  household  and  classify  them 

Her  bnlf-lirother  Keawe  is  the  reputed  head  of  many  families  in 
Hawaii  pmud  of  their  chiefly  descent.  Keaua,  the  reputed  father  of 
the  great  K.imeliameha.  was  a  griindson  of  lioth  King  Keawe  and 
his  sister.  Queen  Ka-lani-kau-lcle-i-a-iwi.  his  father  being  Ke-lani- 
keeaumoku.  their  son.  The  mother  of  Kaniehameha  was  Kekuia- 
l)oiwa  n.  a  chieiess  of  the  highest  rank  and  daughter  of  Haae,  who 
was  the  son  nf  Queen  Ka-lani-kau-lele-i-a-iwi  by  another  husband 
other  than  Iht  hmtber  Keawe,  the  king.  This  second  husband  was 
Kauanamabi.  a  very  high  chief  fn.ni  (he  district  of  Kohala. 

In  sliciwing  the  relatinnsbips  nf  the  third  generation  from 
Keawe  it  would  be  iieces,-ary  tn  make  a  chart  showing  all  the  wives 
nf  all  the  lius|i;inds.  when  we  wnuld  find  such  a  multitude  and  such 
oiiiliinati'ins  that  we  w.iuld  be  fnrced  tu  start  a  separate  chart  for 
each  in.livi<lnal. 

Tbe  Ihiwaiiati  1  li-lr.rii'al  .'-^nciety  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Jan- 
uary.  1*114.  antb<iri/ed  >tartiLi,L;  a  genealogical  department   for" the 

ft  wmld  seem  a  simiile  matter  tn  trace  foreign  families  in  Ha- 
waii, -ince  f.'rcigner>  began  to  arrive  after  the  report  on  Cook's 
\iiyage  wa-;  niadi'  jmbli.-.  and  in  onlv  a  few  cases  would  it  be  nec- 
cs>ary  i.i  go  back  fnnber  ihan  \?>C>.  but  such  we  find  not  to  be  the 
case.  The  earl\  anivaK  in  Hawaii  were  men  wb.i  kept  no  records. 
and  it  wa-^  11..I  unlit  the  airi\:il  1.1"  tin-  inissiMuarics  in  1820  that  a 
ftireign  wi>niari  .'ann-  i..  llic  1 -lands  ;ind  permanent  records  of  events 
were  kept. 
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THB  GENEALOGY  AND  FAMILY  NAME  ORIGINS  OF  THE 

CHINESE  RACE. 

Paper  by  Kiang  Shao  Chuan  Kang-llu.  of  the  University  of 
ralifornia.  transcribed  by  Henry  Byron  Phillips,  for  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Genealogy,  which  was  held  at  San  Francisco, 
CaL.  July  29,  1915: 

Note. — [n  the  spelling  of  the  proper  names  occurrinK  in  this  paper,  the 
letters  n,  ]>,  Q.  V,  X  and  Z  arc  not  oscil.  The  aposiroph.^  is  ii+d  witli  Ch. 
K.  P  and  T  to  indicate  a  harder  or  more  sirongly  aspirated  sound,  as  foU 

Ch  is  pronounced  jih  P  is  pronounced  h 

Ch' is  pronounced  gh  P'is  pronounced  p 

K     is  pronounced  g  T  is  pronounced  d 

K'    is  pronounced  k  T'  is  pronounced  t 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Tiitematiimal  Congress  <if 
Genealogy. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Having  been  honored  by  an  invitation 
from  your  committee  of  organization  to  represent  the  ancient  c»nin- 
try  of  China  by  some  remarks  appropriate  tn  this  occasion,  I  take 
pleasure  in  outlining  somethiiig  of  the  methods  whereby  family 
names  have  been  created  and  psed  in  t^ie  empire  'ti  China,  begin- 
ning about  2,800  years  before  the  Christian  F.ra.  and  the  system 
whereby  those  names  have  been  preserved,  the  .'Successive  genera- 
tions tabulated,  and  reverence  for  our  ancestors  transmitted  through 
all  these  ages;  in  short,  something  of  the  gencali>j;y  of  our  people. 

Genealogy  among  the  ancient  Chinese  is  a  study  intertwined 
with  the  whole  of  their  .social  life,  and  an  element  in  their  law  of 
property  simitar  to  the  conditions  existing  in  ancient  Wales,  where 
every  family  was  represented  by  its  Elder;  and  these  Klders  from 
every  family  or  clan  were  delegated  to  the  \atioiial  Council. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Fu-Hi.  or  Ku^hi  (  H,  C.  2S.=;2 
years),  all  Chinese  were  ret|uired  to  have  a  family,  or  surname:  the 
purpose  being  to  distinguish  the  families  and  regulate  the  marriage 
relation.  This  emperor  decreed  there  should  be  no  marriages  be- 
tween persons  of  the  same  family  name. 

From  the  time  of  the  I'mpcror  Fuslii  nnlil  the  Cliou  dynasty 
(B.  C.  1122  years),  twoclas.ses  of  family  names  were  in  use.  the  first 
called  Shih,  being  an  hereditary  title  given  by  and  held  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  emperor,  king  or  lord.  This  class  of  name  was  used 
by  men  only.     The  other  class  was  called  Shing.  !<■  designate  the 
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1)1(1  custnni  iif  jiiviiiR  n  name  at  birth ;  this  second  class  was  used  bv 
both  men  and  wnmen.  The  lower  ctasst-s  not  dignified  as  fatnilie^ 
were  called  Minj;. 

After  the  time  of  the  Chou  dynasty  the  classes  Shih  and  Shing 
were  all  called  Shing.  and  the  very  wonderflil  thing  is  that,  when 
we  address  ii  woman  and  do  ni)t  know  her  name,  we  say  "Shinu" 
what  a  Shih"  as  a  title. 

There  are  in  evidence  not  less  than  eighteen  sources  from  which 
these  family  names  are  derived.  'I"hey  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
with  examples. 

1.  Adoptinfj  a  dynasty  desitrnatiiin.  as  Tang,  Yu,  Shia.  etc. 

2.  Taking  the  name  of  a  feudal  territory  or  division,  such  as 
Ktanti.  Whang.  Chin.  (iin.  etc. 

3.  L'sing  the  name  of  a  political  district  similar  to  the  county 
subdivision  in  a  State  of  the  United  States,  such  as  Hong,  Chei, 
Fan,  Lin.  etc. 

4.  l'"rom  the  name  of  a  town,  such  as  Yin,  Su,  Mou,  Shan.  etc. 
.^.     l-'rom  rural  hamlets,  called  ,'^hiang,  such  as  Fai.  I-u,  Panj;, 

Yen.  etc. 

It.  Kroni  cross  mads  or  way  stations,  called  T'ing.  such  as  Mi. 
Tsai.  etc. 

".  From  suburbs  of  direction,  north,  east,  west,  etc..  such  as 
Tong-Sliiang.  Hsi-Mcn.  \;mg-Yeh.  I'ci  Kuo.  etc. 

X.  .Adopting  the  "Ming"  (name)  of  some  historical  personajje 
of  the  empire,  as  lor  example  Fu.  Yu.  Tang,  Chin,  etc. 

'•.  The  use  of  a  man's  "social  name."  called  Tsu  hereinafter 
mentijincd.  i'<ir  a  family  name,  such  as  K'ung,  Fang.  K'ung.  Tong: 
ail  formerly  social  names. 

10.  A  custom  called  "  Tsu."  that  is.  a.lopting  apiJCllatives  ap- 
plied t<i  relatives,  as  old  brother,  young  sister,  etc.  Fxampled  hy 
Mnng.  i.  e.,  tirsi  brother:  Chi,  i.  e..  last  brother;  Tsu.  I.  e.,  gratid- 
laihcr;  Mi.  i.  e..  graiidfatlier-in-law. 

11.  I'rom  names  of  tribes  and  clans,  called  Tsu.  Such  as  Ching, 
Tso.  .'i...  Chang. 

12.  l-r<.m  uaine-'  of  otticials.  called  Kuan,  i.  e.,  officer.  Such  as 
Sbih.  a  bistoriaii ;  Cbi.  a  librarian  ;  Kou.  a  policeman;  Shuai,  a  gen- 
eral: Ssu-Tn.  a  civic  ottlcial. 

1.1.  l-roni  ■■Chueb."  i.  e,.  titles.  \>  Wbang  (emperor);  Wang 
I  king  K  r.a  tgran.l  dnkej;  I  Ion  fditkel. 

14.  i-rom  occuiJalions.  called  ■(hi":  exampled  by  Wu.  i.  e..  a 
magician:  Tn.  i.  c.  a  bntclier:  Tan.  i.  e,.  a  potter:  Chiang,  i.  e..  a 
btiilder.  etc. 

1.^.  .N'anie-  of  object-,  called  "'Sbih"  names.  .As  for  example. 
I  Int.  a  carriage  :  Knan.  a  bat  :  I'u.  grass:  Int.  a  flower. 

lo.  Adoption  -It"  the  appellati\e>  given  to  rulers  after  their 
dratb.      hi    this   .■unnection    ii    may    be   .il,s,-rved    that   the   custom 
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prt'vails  that  the  real  names  of  rulers  shall  never  lie  used  after  their 
death,  and  to  each  one  is  assigned  a  descriptive  name  to  he  there- 
after used  on  all  occasions  when  they  shall  be  referred  to.  These 
"p<ist  mortem"  names  are  designated  "Shih"  names,  and  as  exam- 
ples are  given:  Wen.  i,  e..  The  Good;  Wu.  i.  e,.  the  Military 
Leader:  Chuang.  i.  e.,  the  Polite  One:  Mih.  i.  e..  the  Kindly  One. 

17.  Adding  a  diminutive  to  the  parent  name,  a  custom  called 
'"Shi."  Exampled  by:  Wong-Tsu.  i.  e..  king's  son:  Kung-Sun, 
i.  e.,  grandson  of  a  duke:  Yuan-Po,  i.  e.,  first  son  of  Yuan:  Shen- 
Shu,  i.  e.,  third  son  of  Shen. 

18.  Names  of  contempt,  deri.sion  and  approbrium.  applied  to  an 
evil  doer  by  the  ruler,  called  "Eh"  names.  Such  as,  Fu.  i.  e..  poison 
^nake;  Mang.  i.  e.,  rebel;  Ching,  i.  e..  branded  felon;  Siao.  i.  e.,  an 
owl.  With  the  Chinese  tht  owl  is  considered  a  bird  of  evil  <mien, 
line  that  will  eat  his  own  parents. 

From  the  above  illustrations  it  will  be  known  that  the  Chinese 
family  names  have  been  derived  in  many  different  ways,  and  you 
will  have  observed  that  the  same  name  has  more  than  one  origin. 

As  for  example,  the  names  of  the  Ho.  Lin.  Pao.  and  Kuo  fam- 
ilies have  each  three  different  origins. 

The  Wang  and  Kao  families  draw  from  four  different  .sources. 
The  Liou.  Yuan,  may  be  derived  from  any  of  five  different  sources, 
while  the  Yang  and  Lu  family  names  may  he  referred  to  as  many 
as  six  separate  beginnings. 

On  the  other  hand  you  will  have  observed  that  in  a  few  in- 
stances we  have  a  different  name  from  the  same  origin.  For  ex- 
ample, the  family  names  of  Ching  and  T-J  are  from  the  same  source. 
as  are  also  the  Yuin  and  Yang  families. 

The  rule  in  Chinese  writing  is  that  family  names  shall  consist 
of  one  character  only :  this  rule,  like  most  rules,  has  various  excep- 
tions which  I  shall  here  briefly  endeavor  to  point  out.  The  two 
character  surnames  are  called  "Fu  .Shing"  names.  When  Emperor 
Fushi  promulgated  his  decree  that  family  names  must  he  used, 
almost  ail  families  adopted  a  single  character  or  syllabic  name:  as 
time  went  on,  however,  hyphenated  or  double  character  names  be- 
came more  numerous,  many  being  introduced  by  persons  from 
foreign  nations;  but  in  recent  years  the  custom  of  having  a  multi- 
character name  has  been  very  largely  discontinued.  Foreigners 
entering  the  country  adopt  two  methods  in  selecting  their  Chinese 
family  names;  either  they  use  characters  n<it  before  used  for  family 
names,  or  adopt  an  existing  family  name. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Sung  dynasty  (.\,  |).  'XrOi.  foreigners 
were  designated  either  "Tai  I'ci"  or  "Kwan  Hsi."  The  furmcr 
meaning  those  from  the  northern  regions,  and  the  latter  ilMse  from 
the  west.  The  empire  at  that  time  being  bounded  on  the  east  and 
^on(h  by  the  salt  seas,  no  recnnl  is  kti^iwn  of  strangers  coming  fri>ni 
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these  directions.  They  were  further  divided  into  divisions  accord- 
ing to  their  facial  characteristics,  and  may  broadly  be  assignwias 
follows : 

First,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  Miao;thc 
Chi  T'an,  Tartars:  Hsnny  Xn,  Hunf>:arians ;  Shen  Pei,  Koreans: 
T'o  Chueli,  Turks;  lluei  Ho,  Mahometans:  Sha  To,.  Persians;  Tn 
Fan,  Thibeteans;  the  C'h'ih,  t'h'ieh  and  Ch'iang  that  cannot  be 
definitely  assigned.  Tiiis  gives  a  group  of  names  of  foreign 
derivation. 

After  the  Sung  dynasty  came  the  I,ao,  a  northern  race,  formerly 
Chi  Tan;  the  Chin,  or  early  inhabitants  «f  Manchuria;  the  Yuan, 
or  Mongolians:  the  Hsi  Hsia,  or  Westerners,  also  several  tribes 
called  Tang.  Sliiang,  etc.,  adding  more  family  names  of  foreign 
derivation,  as  all  the  races  and  tribes  from  time  to  time  entered  the 
territory  of  China  and  conquered  portions  of  it  and  settled  upon 
themselves  and  their  descendants  the  class  of  above  described 
names. 

.^fter  the  Ming  dynasty  came  the  Manchu  or  Ching  dynasty 
(A.  1).  1627).  These  Manchu  tribes  were  divided  into  eight  "Flags" 
or  sections,  each  section  or  Flag  having  names  identical  with  sur- 
names of  men.  these  Flag  surnames  being  called  "Chi'  Shing"  or 
Flag  Surnames.  When  these  names  were  translated  to  Chinese 
characters,  they  were  very  long,  and  all  the  characters  were  finally 
dropped  but  the  first  only,  and  this  first  character,  or  given  name, 
is  now  used  for  their  family  name.  'I'his  explains  why  the  common 
j)co]>le  who  cUi  n<it  know  this  say  father  and  son  have  different 
family  names,  which  is  used  by  them  in  ignorance  of  the  true  reason. 

Some  of  the  more  celebrated  foreigners  who  took  family  names 
in  the  empire  of  China  may  bo  mentioned. 

Marco  I'olo.  who  look  the  name  of  Ma.  and  during  the  Ming 
Dynasty  (beginning  .\.  D.  1355),  and  later,  these  foreigners,  all 
from  the  West  and  nf  .Aryan  descent:  Matteo  Ricci,  called  Li  Ma 
Tnu,  tiMik  the  family  name  I.i :  Jacobus  I'antoja,  called  Pang  Ti  Wo, 
took  the  family  name  Pang:  Sebastian  de  Vries,  called  Hsung  San 
I'a.  t"i.k  the  family  name  Hsung:  Nicolaus  Lombardi,  called  Lung 
Wha  Min,  to.ik  the  family  name  Lung:  John  .\dam  Schaal.  called 
Tang  Juo  Wang,  look  the  family  name  Tang;  Ferdinand  X'crliest, 
called  Xan  Huai  Jen.  look  the  family  name  Nan :  Jules  Aloui.  called 
Si  Ju  l.ue,  tiKik  tin-  family  name  Si.  in  all  cases  dropping  all  but  one 
character. 

Thus  it  wiil  be  iibserved  that  by  reason  of  these  contracted 
forms  many  foreign  names  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Chi- 
iiese  familv  svstom  have  become  obscHrc<l  and  their  origin  lost  to 
sight. 

There  have  been  many  changes  nf  the  family  name  during  the 
centuries  covering  a  ])eriod  i>f  nearly  .^000  years  since  the  syrteiB 
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was  first  inau^rated,  for  various  reasons.  I  may  specify  a  dozen 
or  more  of  the  more  important  of  them,  with  illustrations. 

The  first  and  most  important  is  that  of  Imperial  Edict  for  cause, 
either  for  merit  or  demerit,  as  well  as  honorary  names  bestowed 
upon  distinguished  foreigners  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  honor.  The 
name  of  merit  bestowed  upon  statesmen  or  councilors  being  the 
name  of  the  ruler  who  gave  it,  as  in  the  Han  Dynasty,  the  ruler, 
Liu,  gave  his  name  for  a  family  name;  in  the  Tang  Dynasty,  the 
ruler,  Li,  gave  his  name  to  a  family  as  a  reward  of  merit,  and  in  the 
Ming  Dynasty,  the  ruler,  Chu,  did  likewise.  In  the  case  of  dis- 
tinguished foreigners,  the  ruler  bestowed  a  compound  name;  that 
of  himself  coupled  with  their  own  name  as  interpreted  in  Chinese. 

The  name  of  demerit  was  used  in  changing  the  names  of  crim- 
inals and  rulers  of  conquered  kingdoms  or  countries ;  as  in  the  Han 
Dynasty,  by  Imperial  Decree,  the  name  "Ying"  was  changed  to 
"Ching,"  the  latter  meaning  a  branded  criminal.  The  name  of  a 
conquered  ruler,  "Sun,"  was  thus  changed  to  "Li,"  meaning  a  bad 
devil. 

A  second  reason  for  change  is  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  speak 
or  write  the  given  name  of  the  ruler  for  the  time  being;  should  a 
family  bear  the  same  name  as  the  given  name  of  him  who  has  be- 
come the  ruler  over  them,  then  the  family  name  must  be  changed. 
As  for  example,  Chi  changed  to  Shi,  having  nearly  the  same  sound. 

Chuang  changed  to  Yen,  same  meaning  but  different  character. 

Shih  changed  to  Shai,  characters  very  alike  but  meaning  differ- 
ent. 

A  third  reason  for  change  is  stated  to  be  to  escape  from  an 
enemy;  just  what  this  ostrich-like  proceeding  of  covering  the  head 
and  leaving  the  body  exposed  was  to  accomplish  does  not  now  ap- 
pear, but  it  was  attempted  something  in  the  following  manner,  as 
Tuan-Mu  changed  to  Mu  by  dropping  the  first  character,  Wu 
changed  to  Wu,  the  second  "wu"  represented  by  a  different  char- 
acter. Niu  changed  to  Lao,  both  characters  having  the  same  mean- 
ing. 

A  fourth  reason  was  to  simplify  the  construction  of  the  char- 
acter, or  as  Eurpoeans  would  say.  to  simplify  the  spelling  of  the 
word,  as  Wau  to  a  second  form  of  Wau  of  simpler  strokes,  and  the 
same  of  the  characters  "Shin,"  "Sui,"  "Chang,"  etc.,  this  feature 
being  hard  to  translate,  but  may  be  paralleled  in  the  English  tongue 
by  reducing  the  word  Roxborough  to  Roxboro  and  the  like. 

Another  reason  was  to  simplify  the  word  by  changing  Lu-Pu 
to  Lu,  or  from  two  characters  to  one  character ;  Chung-Li  to  Chung 
by  dropping  the  second  character,  and  Ssu-Kow  to  Kow  by  drop- 
ping the  first  character. 

Again  a  change  is  made  by  adding  an  additional  character  or 
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characters  fur  tlic  purpuse  <il  showing  lines  dl  descent,  as  for  ex- 
ample : 

Clii  changed  tn  Chi-Sun.  the  latter  meaning  the  grandson  of 
Chi.  Ko  changed  to  Chu-Ko.  a  desifinatiun  taken  by  all  sons  of  Ko. 
except  the  first  sun  onlv.  wlm  carries  tlie  original  familv  name  oi 
Ko. 

Other  reasons  of  change  are  errors  or  mistakes  in  the  torm  oi 
characters  or  sounds:  cimeretc  examples  uf  these  changes  may 
liardly  be  translated. 

Certain  changes  have  been  made  by  foreigners  in  the  Chinese 
equivalents  of  their  own  native  names,  as  has  l»een  alluded  to  almvc. 
Some  further  examples  may  here  lie  recorded,  as: 

Tapa.  riii-Ku.  tn  ^■nan  :  Sbi  Vnn,  Vn  Lien  to  Yun  :  Tu  Ku  Hiin 
to  Pn:  To'lo  l.o  to  Pan:  Shi  l.ou  to  Kao.  the  first  (Shi  1.om)  mean- 
ing in  Chinese  characters,  ■"ihis  is  a  story  of  a  building,"  the  second 
I  Kao)  meaning;  "high." 

Vet  another  change  is  lirouglil  about  when  a  child  is  adupted 
from  another  family  or  "clan":  the  child  a.ssumes  the  family  name 
of  the  i)erson  a(i4)]>iing  liim.  Tliis  rule  is  modified  in  the  case  where 
sons  ui  sisters,  daughters  or  female  relatives  are  adopted;  then  the 
snn's  family  name  becomes  a  ciimp^mnd  one.  combining  his  own 
family  name  with  that  of  ilie  pcr.-ion  who  adopted  him,  as  for  exam- 
l>le;  Chang-I.o.  when  a  s<in  ..f  the  ^^l  family  went  to  the  Chang 
familv,  ami  lUu-Teng,  when  a  sim  of  the  Teng  familv,  went  tn  the 
llsu  "family. 

Aniither  reasim  for  a  change  is  dissatisfaction  with  the  fatuity 
name,  by  rcasim  nf  its  meaning,  or  otherwise,  as  for  example:  Ai 
cliange<l  ti'  Cliung  : -Ai"  meaning  melancholy,  while  "Chung"  means 
heart,  tlie  cliaracter>  living  very  much  alike. 

\ames  liav  e  lict-n  cliioiged  fi.r  pnr|ii.ses  of  deception,  a  notable 
in<lanoe  .>f  ihi>  when  Imc  Liu  Cliili  Yuan  t-H'k  the  name  of  a  nder, 
Lin.  and  ..ne  Shili  Ching  Tang  t..,,k  Ihe  name  of  a  ruler.  Shih.  for 
the  puii>ii>e  iif  rcbvlli.in  and  .-in  endvavnr  to  ccniquer  the  countrj^: 
in  tliis  tlu-\  -uicicded  .md  di\i'!ed  the  country  between  ihemselve?. 
It  may  lie  rcmarkcii  ihat  m.Tal  ilvlimpiency  does  not  pertiianently 

'riu-re  were  .'il-'  cvri;iin  coini'ound  familv  names  originated 
during  tb.-  Man  l>yna-iy  diegiiuiing  I'..  C ".  201')  ;  at  that  time  the 
empire  wa-  ciivi.lcd  inii'  tiinety  districts  or  '■<.'hun,"  and  in  many 
cases  the  name  ..i"  llie  ■Thun."  ..r  district,  wa>  added  to  the  family 
name  i-f  the  ]>rin.-ipal  faniilie-  rc-iiliii^  therein. 

Thelre;.ti-v-..n  *;eiie;dM^>  and  l-amily  History  of  the  Chinese 
are  ver\  many  ami  imp.iriant  \v.-rk-:  iIil-  more  important  are  nnt. 
h.iwevcr.  ■ 'f  ihv  '"ii.  ^inilar"  kiuil,  being  kiiMun  only  to  specialists  or 
Ihe  lii.L;bvr  ;iui|  m-n..-  advancvil  in  lilvratine.     Some  of  the  more  no- 
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First  and  the  oldest  work  that  has  been  preserved,  called  "Shih 
Pun."  vT  "Book  of  Origins,"  in  iwo  volumes,  composed  by  Liu 
Shiang.  covering  a  period  of  about  2000  years  previous  to  the  Han 
Dynasty  (201  B,  C.) ;  not  all  of  this  has  been  preserved. 

Another  is  the  "Shin  Yuan"  or  "Surname  Symposium,"  in  ten 
volumes,  written  by  Ho  Ch'enk  T'ien,  during  the  Tang  Dynasty. 

Another  entitled  "Yuan  Ho  Shing  Tsuan,"  or  a  "Collection  of 
Family  Names."  in  eleven  volumes,  compiled  by  Lin  Pau  in  the 
year  Yuan  Ho,  also  of  the  time  of  the  Tang  Dynasty. 

The  most  stupendous  work  of  this  character  is,  however,  the 
"Wan  Shin  T'ung  P'u,"  ()r  the  "Stem  Charts  of  10,000  Families," 
in  150  volumes,  the  work  of  Lin  Ti  Chih,  of  the  Ming  Dynasty. 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  "Shing  Shih  Chi  Chiu  Fien."  or  the 
book  of  "Family  Names  in  Rhyme,"  in  which  the  names  of  families 
are  introduced  and  arranged  in  poetical  form.  This  is  the  work 
of  Wang  Ying  Ling  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  t%0-1279  A.  D.). 

And  last  but  not  least  in  merit  is  an  encyclopedia  called  "Shu 
Wen  Shien  Tung  Kau,"  in  which  are  to  be  found  listed  about  3038 
single  or  one-character  family  names,  and  about  1619  two,  or  more, 
character  family  names.  Of  the  Afi57  names  therein  appearing,  per- 
haps not  more  than  10  per  cent  now  survive. 

In  addition  to  the  above  noble  records  of  antiquity  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  there  may  be  mentioned  two  common,  or  as  may  be 
said  in  the  modern  English  vernacular,  "popular"  works  <ni  gen- 
ealogy and  family  names.  One  is  entitled  the  "I'ai  Chia  Shing," 
the  book  of  "Simple  Rhyming  100  Family  names ;"  its  author  is  un- 
known, but  it  was  written  during  the  Sung  Dynasty  (9(*)-\279  A. 
D.).  The  other  is  the  "Shang  Yeu  Lu,"  or  "Biography  of  Famous  ■ 
Men,"  by  Liau  Yung  Shien,  of  ihe  Ming  Dynasty. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  that  many  <jbscure  families  desiring 
to  appear  to  have  sprung  from  one  nf  the  family  lines  that  may 
be  found  in  any  of  the  above  works,  have  discarded  their  own  family 
name  and  adopted  one  found  in  the  record,  making  it  sometimes 
difhcult  now  in  this  twentieth  century  to  trace  truthfully  some 
present-day  families.  In  this  respect,  buwevcr.  families  of  other 
countries  are  alike  guilty. 

System  of  Family  Associations.  Besides  the  genealogical 
works  named  above,  every  family  has  its  own  genealogical  record. 
or  "Generation  Book."  giving  the  origin  of  the  family,  its  collateral 
lines,  names,  and  ages  of  the  females,  registers  of  marriages,  births 
and  deaths,  also  including  a  business  historv  cif  the  men.  This  b"i.k 
is  called  the  "Chia  Pu,"  or  "l-amily  Tabte'llook,"  and  every  thirty 
to  fifty  years  it  is  continued  down  to  date  and  a  new  opy  made. 

An  organization,  or  Board  of  Editors,  is  maintained  to  write. 
edit  and  preserve  this  important  family  record.  Such  organi^atii'ii 
is   called   the  "Tsu  Tang,"  or  "Hall    for   Worship  of   Ancestors." 
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This  is  maintained  hy  aid  of  funds  assessed  and  collected  from  all 
members  of  the  family  or  clan.  The  hoard  elects  one  of  their  num- 
ber as  chairman,  who  mu.st  have  three  particular  qualifications;  hf 
must  be  of  old  age,  he  must  be  of  the  oldest  living  generation,  and 
lie  must  be  of  good  character.  This  office  at  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily or  clan  is  Jif  life  tenure.  .Another  member  seated  in  the  board 
by  virtue  of  birth  is  the  oldest  sun  of  direct  descent  of  the  family  or 
clan. 

When  the  time  arrives  to  edit  and  bring  this  "Family  Table 
Book,"  or  genealogy,  down  to  date,  the  chairman  gives  notice  to  all 
members  of  the  family  or  clan,  and  to  all  sub.  or  inferior  associa- 
tions within  the  clan,  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  contemplated 
action ;  every  branch  or  sub- association  must  send  representatives 
to  assist  in  the  work. 

If  a  Rroup  or  branch  have  removed  to  another  part  of  the  kins- 
d<im.  they  can  demand  tn  be  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  gen- 
eral association,  and  are  permitted  to  form  a  new  association  of 
their  own.  or  they  may  join  aniither  organization  already  in  exist- 
ence in  their  neighborhnod,  provided  they  be  of  the  same  family 
name. 

Other  functions  of  the  "Tsu  Tang"  than  that  of  preserving  the 
history  and  genealogy  of  the  family  are:  three  times  each  year  to 
worship  and  do  reverence  fa  Lodge  of  Sorrow),  to  their  ancestors 
within  the  hall  or  place  of  meeting.  To  judge  and  settle  disputes 
arising  in  the  family  and  belween  its  members,  which  the  hoard 
must  pass  upon  lieforc  going  to  the  magistrate  or  public  court  oi 
justice.  Til  have  charge  of  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies  of  its 
■  members.  Tn  CBtablisb  siholarsbips  and  bestow  prizes  for  su- 
perior scholarship  on  their  young  men.  To  aid  and  assist  the  or- 
phans, the  poor  and  distressed.  In  essentials  this  may  be  considered 
an  ideal  communistic  society.  There  have  arisen  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  particular  in  California,  certain  organizations  (copy- 
ing their  forms  from  these  bcnefii-iary  siicieties).  called  "Tongs"  or 
"Fighting  Men  Societies."  These  "'rniigs"  are  largely  composed 
of  Cantonese  and  men  of  Soutbeni  (  liina.  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  "Tsu  Tang*'  or  family  associations, 

Marks,  Signatures  and  Rubrics.  In  the  ancient  times  each 
Chinese  family  had  a  sjiccial  '"mark"  or  rubric;  during  the  Tang 
Dynasty  ibis  ciislom  wa.-i  much  in  evidence,  there  being  but  few 
who  were  obliged  to  use  an  "X."  Tlii<  custom  still  prevails  amon^ 
the  Japanese,  ami  i^  llicrc  calU<l  ■"Wen"  which  is  the  equivalent  to 
a  '"Coat  of  .■\rm>,"  or  rubric.  Since  the  "luan  Dynasty,  the  Chinese 
people  i»rcfer  to  sign  their  own  !i;imcs.  but  in  ]>ecidiar  forms,  each 
family  in  a  dilTcrcni  way;  this  ].raoi!ie  i-  called  "Yuan  Ya."  mean- 
ing Yuan  Dynasty  sign. 

.-\1    lirsl    each    paper  or   doeumeiit    re<iuiring  a    signature  W» 
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signed  by  hand  manual,  but  afterward  the  use  of  engraved  copper 
seals  became  common.  At  the  present  time  literary  people  con- 
tinue to  use  the  seals,  but  the  common  people  do  not  use  them. 

Every  Chinese  rightfully  has  three  names;  The  first,  called 
"Shing,"  is  the  family,  or  clan  name.  The  second,  called  "Pai- 
Ming,"  is  the  "Generation"  name,  and  the  third,  called  "Shih-Ming," 
is  the  given  name.  The  use  of  the  first  and  third  are  obvious,  but 
the  use  of  the  second  or  generation  name  is  peculiar  to  the  Chinese 
system  adopted  about  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  Han  Dynasty 
(201  B.  C).  The  Pai-Ming  or  generation  name  is  used  to  indicate 
the  number  of  the  generations  from  the  beginning  of  the  pedigree, 
as  given  in  the  records  of  the  family  association,  to  the  person  hav- 
ing the  certain  name,  which  is  determined  beforehand  in  the  manner 
following. 

Each  branch  or  sub-family  of  the  general  family  association 
held  a  convention  previous  to  entering  the  general  association  and 
composed  and  adopted  a  peculiar  form  of  poem,  or  quatrain,  con- 
sisting of  either  twenty  or  thirty  characters,  something  easy  to  re- 
member. This  poem  is  constructed  with  much  skill :  it  must  be 
composed  only  of  single,  or  simple,  characters;  the  meaning  ex- 
pressed in  choice  phrase;  the  sounds  to  harmonize,  al!  must  be  bal- 
anced in  class  and  different  in  tones,  and  the  tenth  and  twentieth 
and  thirtieth  must  rhyme  as  the  stanza  is  of  two.  four  or  six  lines. 
At  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle,  when  the  poem  for  a  family  gen- 
eration guide  name  is  to  be  adopted,  it  is  then  a  subject  of  compe- 
tition and  grave  deliberation,  which  insures  a  production  of  great 
literary  excellence,  according  to  the  governing  rules. 

The  application  is  that  the  first  generation  shall  all  bear  for  a 
middle  or  "Pai-Ming"  name  the  first  character  or  word  of  this  gen- 
eration poem,  all  of  the  second  generation  shall  have  for  a  middle 
name  (a  very  few  exceptitms  wilt  he  pointed  nut  later)  the  second 
character  or  word  of  this  generation  poem,  and  so  on. 

This  system  makes  the  identification  of  the  person  by  his 
names  a  simple  matter.  The  first  or  Shing  (family  name),  tells  to 
what  family  or  clan  the  person  belongs.  The  second  or  Pai-Ming 
(generation  -name),  indicates  the  number  of  generations  in  descent 
from  the  original  stem,  and  at  once  declares  that  all  those  who  bear 
it  are  cousins,  even  though  many  detrrees  removed;  hence  it  is  that 
the  expressions  so  commonly  heard  from  English-speaking  Chinese, 
"he  my  cousin,"  "he  my  uncle"  are  explained;  because  while  they 
may  be  entire  strangers,  yet  the  name  at  once  proclaims  the  rela- 
tionship. 

.■\s  an  example  of  this  system  T  trust  T  may  be  pardoned  for 
presenting  the  poem  for  my  own  family  nanu-.  that  "(  the  family 
Kiang : 
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Yuan  T'iii  Chin  I  You 
Chih  Jih  Ch'i  Funp  Ch'eug, 
Hung  T'u  Shao  Shih  Tse. 
P'i   Shien   Cheng   Chia   Sheiig. 

These  twenty  characters  or  words  provide  the  middle  or  Pai- 
Minp  names  for  twenty  generations.  The  translatiim  is  not  easy; 
the  following  is  an  attempt,  which  is  rather  a  paraphrase,  in  an  en- 
deavor to  preserve  the  meaning: 

"The  noble  men  now  in  future  coming. 
Will  generation  after  generation  improve; 
Perpetuating  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors. 
Adding  histre  to  the  family  name," 

A  literal  translation  of  the  characters  is  also  added  in  order 
that  "he  who  runs  may  read"  and  may  perchance  very  much  im- 
prove my  attempt: 

Yuan — meaning  chief,  high  class  man,  head  man, 
T'in — ^meaniiig  statesman. 
Chin — meaning  from  now,  hereafter, 
1 — meaning  one.  at  once. 
You — meaning  to  have,  to  cume.  to  produce. 

Chih — meaning  the.  when. 

Jih — meaning  ilaily.  pcrindically.  by  generation, 

Ch'i — meaning  tn  open,  v-  go  forward,  to  e.xpand. 

Tung-— meaning  to  meet,  l'>  obtain. 

Ch'eng — meaning   successful,    success. 

Hung — meaning  good,  great,  large, 
T'u-  meaning  actions,  deeds,   virtues. 
Siiao-  -nuTining  succeed,  acquire.  ]>erpetuate. 
Phili     meatn'ng  those  gone  before  (generations). 
Tse — meaning  prosjierity. 

.'-^hieii    meaning  illnminrLle.  brighten,  brighter. 
rUeng-    meaning  tn  ililTuse,  -icalter.  separate, 
("hia     meaning  family,  clan,  tribe. 
Sheng     meaning  gni.d  name,  better  quality. 

The  ab.ivc  i>  ihe  i-rc-eiil  ••r  current  I'ai-Ming  poem  of  the 
Kiang  family  :  mi  tin-  cnncni  cvclc  I  ;ini  the  thirteenth  generation, 
and  therefore  lia\e  n<  a  mithlle  nimic.  ihc  appellation  Shao.    This 
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name  was  prepared  for  me  nearly  400  years  ago,  considering  that 
an  average  generation  is  about  thirty  years. 

When  a  child  is  born  the  parents  select  a  ()ersona1  name,  this 
name  is  registered,  but  should  it  afterwards  be  found  that  another 
person  in  the  Family  Association  of  the  same  generation  as  the 
child  has  the  name  so  selected,  then  the  name  must  be  changed,  and 
the  new  name  registered  as  before;  it  being  the  rule  that  no  two 
or  more  persons  of  the  same  family  and  generation  shall  have  the 
same  given  or  personal  name.  This  is  a  very  wise  rule,  as  no  doubt  , 
many  genealogists  working  in  the  English  language  can  appreciate, 
when  they  chance  often  upon  a  family  with  cousins  from  two  to 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  bearing  the  same  personal  name,  and  the  ac- 
companying difficulty  to  pr<)ve  which  particular  "John"  or  "Sarah" 
is  intended. 

In  addition  to  the  family.  <)r  clan  name,  the  Pai-Ming  i>r  gen- 
eration name  and  the  personal  or  given  name  bestowed  by  parents, 
every  one  is  entitled  to  a  "social  name,"  to  be  selected  by  himself 
after  reaching  maturity;  this  period  of  time  would  agree  in  .America 
with  the  time  of  reaching  "legal  age." 

This  social  name  is  in  a  sense  an  equivalent  to  a  motto  used 
in  English  or  Continental  Heraldry,  but  with  the  Chinese  selected 
by  the  individual,  rather  than  bestowed  by  popular  agreement  or 
for  good  deeds  done. 

In  writing,  the  family  or  clan  name  takes  precedence,  then  the 
I'ai-Ming  or  generation  name,  then  the  given  or  personal  name, 
and  lastly  the  social  name.  .\s  an  example — continuing  with  above 
illustrations,  and  being  excused  for  the  personal  nature  of  these  ex- 
amples^— at  the  proper  time  I  selected  as  a  "social  name"  the  char- 
acter ."Kang-Hu,"  meaning  Kang  (high"),  and  Hu  {"literally  tiger, 
but  in  the  sense  employed,  independent,  fearless).  The  full  name 
being  written,  Kiang  Stiao  Chuan  Kang-Hu.  It  is  a  rule  that  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  must  not  speak  or  write  the  registered 
names  of  their  fathers  or  grandfather.*,  it  being  considered  unfilial 
and  lacking  in  respect  so  to  do.  This  rule  also  extends  to  the  em- 
peror. It  is,  however,  permissible  to  use  one  character,  or  the 
gi\en  name  onlv. 

.\  few  families  place  the  given,  or  personal  name  in  the  middle 
ainl  the  Pai-Ming  or  generation  name  at  the  end. 

When  the  name  is  registered  in  the  "Family  Table  Hook"  .if 
the  "Tsu  Tang,"  it  becomes  the  official  or  guaranteed  name  and  is 
called  "Pu-Ming":  Pu  meaning  "generation  bnnk"  and  Ming  mean- 
ing "name." 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  "social  name"  is  nut  so  reg- 
istered, and  is  not  used  in  business  or  official  matters. 

Hereditary  Titles,  Some  cnsti.nis  -itill  exist  that  have  been 
brought  down  from  the  ancient  feudal  system.    That  'if  primogen- 
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iture  or  hereditary  descent  is  one :  it  is  called  "Ta-TsuiiK."  meaning 
hereditary  line.  The  first  son  by  the  first  wife  is  called  "Po-Tsu;" 
if  the  first  son  is  of  the  second  <)r  other  wife,  he  is  called  "Mui^- 
Tsu;"  all  other  sons  by  the  first  wife  are  called  "Yu-Tsu,"  the  other 
Rons  of  other  wives  are  called  "Shu-Tsu."  The  "Family  Table 
Book"  is  always  particular  to  set  out  these  relationships  and  the 
exict  lines  of  descent,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  question  as  to 
tl". -•  hereditary  line  of  descent,  which  involves  hereditary  titles. 

The  empen)rs  of  the  different  dynasties  have,  for  the  most 
part,  observed  the  rule  of  primogeniture,  but  in  a  few  cases,  the 
selection  by  the  emperor  father  has  been  other  than  his  oldest  son 
for  his  successor  to  the  throne. .  This  latter  has  been  the  practice  of 
the  emperors  of  the  Ching,  or  Manchu  Dynasty.  The  descent  of 
titles  in  those  families  that  have  hereditary  titles  is  observed  in  a 
like  manner. 

The  feudal  system  of  land  holding  is  still  observed  amonf! 
the  Mongol  families  and  the  "Miao"  or  original  inhabitants.  These 
latter  are  now  only  found  as  a  tribal  unit  in  the  western  frontiers 
of  the  empire. 

With  the  I-anias  in  Thibet  who  have  no  wives  or  sons,  the 
descent  of  the  title  is  arranged  by  the  private  selection  of  a  suc- 
cessor; after  the  succession  is  settled  it  is  then  publicly  an- 
ivounced  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  f.ama  has  entered  the  body  of 
the  nowly  selected  persim.  and  be  henceforth  is  to  be  considered  the 
true  "living"  Buddha. 

The  family  of  Kuuk-Fu-Tsu  (Confucius)  have  a  special  title 
called  "Yen  Sheuf;  Kun;r."  equal  to  the  title  of  Duke,  which  was 
created  during  the  flan  Dynasty  (201  B.  C),  and  which  is  contin- 
ued to  the  present  day,  Tlie  local  residence  of  the  present  holder  of 
this  title,  probiilily  the  most  liit;hly  hnnored  in  the  kingdom,  is  in 
the  SiKinjr  Tuny;  i>rMvinco.  An  enumeration  of  the  Confucius  family 
was  maile  in  the  ISth  century,  and  at  that  time  something  like 
I.'.IXX)  persons  were  f.iund  living  who  could  prove  descent  from  the 
sage  and  philosopher. 

Another  special  hereditary  title  is  the  one  given  to  a  man  named 
"Chani;  Tao  l.ing."  who  elevated  Taoism  ir.im  a  philosophy  to'a 
religion  duriiig  the  Ilan  Pynasty.  In  the  time  of  the  Tang  Dynasty 
l(>2~  A.  D.i.  his  descendants  were  given  a  hereditarA-  famifv  title 
called  -Tien  .'^hih."  meaniiii;  "Heavenly  Teacher." 

These  two  iatnilics  are  the  in.>st  noted  in  all  China:  these  family 
titles  have  been  c.mtinucd  through  all  the  dynasties,  and  through 
the  line  of  the  e'de-^t  "on.  to  the  present  time. 

The  Cbine>e  pinL-sopher  Meiiciu*.  said.  "The  most  unduttful 
conditii'u  is  to  have  no  son."  Tha!  is  why  ii  is  considered  of  the 
first  importance  to  have  a  son  for  a  -iucccs-.r.  for  the  dual  pUTposc 
L'l  perpetuating  the  I'aniih   and  doijii;  -cverence  to  ancestors. 
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In  this  view  of  conditions,  which  to  the  Chinese  is  virtually  a 
tenet  of  their  religion,  the  laws  allow,  even  to  the  present  time,  a 
plurality  of  wives.  When  a  man  has  no  son  by  his  first  wife,  he  is 
permitted  to  take  a  second,  or  more,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  a  son 
may  not  be  denied  him.  Some  men  getting  old,  or  perhaps  not  de- 
siring a  second  wife,  or  who  are  too  poor  to  support  another  and  be- 
ing without  a  son,  proceed  to  select  from  the  same  generation,  and 
in  the  same  family,  and  as  near  to  his  own  line  as  may  be,  a  second 
or  later  son  of  another  man,  adopt  him  as  his  heir  and  snccessor,  the 
selection  and  adoption  being  duly  registered  in  the  "Family  Table 
Book"  or  record  of  the  family  or  clan.  A  first  son  must  never  be 
chosen,  as  that  would  reprive  another  branch  of  the  family  of  its 
proper  line  of  descent.  The  selected  and  adopted  son  then  calls  his 
own  parents  "Pun  Shung  Fu  Me."  or  birth  parent,  and  his  adopted 
parents  "Chi  Fu  Mu,"  or  adopted  parents. 

It  is  allowable  if  no  issue  of  a  male  be  available,  to  adopt  the 
son  of  a  sister,  the  husband  of  a  daughter  or  other  near  female 
relative.  In  this  case  the  person  adopted  changes  his  family  name; 
if  a  husband  of  a  daughter,  he  takes  the  family  name  of  his  wife, 
which  is  a  proceeding  many  times  done  in  English  descent  of  title 
and  property,  as  I  learn  from  their  pedigree  charts.  Among  the 
wealthy  families  of  the  Cantone.se,  the  custom  prevails  even  to  the 
extent  of  adopting  sons  of  other  families,  in  order  to  have  many 
sons  to  share  their  wealth  by  inheritance. 

When  a  man  or  woman  joins  the  Buddhist  order,  they  drop 
their  names,  and  take  a  new  name  given  them  by  their  teachers, 
called  "Sung"  or  "Shih."  meaning  a  son  or  daughter  of  Buddha,  and 
become  members  of  the  Buddha  family  or  clan,  using  the  generation 
name  of  the  Buddha  system  of  genealogy  or  heraldry,  but  in  the 
generation  book  of  the  system  the  entries  must  be  understood  as 
showing  no  blood  descent,  which  difference  is  important  to  remem- 
ber when  investigating  the  ancestry  of  a  member  of  the  order. 

The  Taoists  are  of  two  kinds:  one  marry  and  the  other  do  not. 
In  either  case  they  always  retain  their  family  names  and  records  in 
the  Family  Table  Book. 

Should  a  man  become  an  anarchist  or  free  lover  or  otherwise 
act  in  a  manner  to  bring  discredit  upon  his  family  or  clan  name,  his 
family  name  is  taken  away  from  him  by  the  "Tsu  Tang"  of  his 
clan,  his  name  erased  from  the  Family  Table  Book,  and  he.  a  family 
outlaw,  must  use  another  name. 

In  the  genealogical  tables  of  China,  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  line  of  the  male  descent,  particularly  the  stem,  or  hereditary 
line :  but  very  little  attention  to  the  female  line,  it  being  understood, 
if  no  record  to  the  contrary,  that  the  female  is  of  the  same  family 
and  naturally  and  surely  traces  back  to  the  original  stem  in  any 
event ;  being  a  matter  of  a  certain  number  of  generations  removed. 
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Ill  ilosiiiy  tiK'Sf  somewhat  discursive  remarks  upon  the  family 
lifi-  mill  gcm-alojiy  <i[  the  Chinese  people,  I  am  reminded  that  in 
the  last  analysis  all  the  people  of  the  earth  are  really  inemhers  of  otu' 
family,  and  I  eannot  better  close  than  by  repeating  the  words  kI 
Conrueiiis:  "'rho  People  of  the  Four  Seas.  i.  e.,  the  people  of  all 
the  world,  are  all  one  brotherhood."  And  also  he  said;  "There  is 
only  (ine  universal  Family  in  the  world."  And  ap;ain  he  said:  "In 
Ihe  (iolden  Age.  men  will  treat  all  elderly  people  as  their  parents. 
all  younjj  persons  as  their  ehildrcn,  and  all  iif  equal  age  as  brothers 
and  sisters." 

To  the  wise  man  there  is,  in  all  this  broad  and  imnien.se  world. 
"Init  a  sin^;le  family."  guvcrned  by  <  )ne  Supreme  Intellitrenee. 
When  Ihis  l'"aniily  recognizes  this  Truth,  and  in  direct  and  real 
situ-erity  practices  ihc  few  and  perfectly  simple  rules  of  hencvolem 
nmrality  as  tan^ibt  by  mir  ancient  saye,  then  will  it  be  an  "enlight- 
cni-il,  civili/ed"  familf. 
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Although  the  Hindus  themselves  claim  a  beginniiifj  nearly  3,0CX) 
years  ago,  modem  scholars  hesitate  to  accept  their  traditions  as 
historical  facts ;  the  earliest' glimpses  of  India  show  two  races  strug- 
gling for  supremacy ;  the  Dravidians,  who  were  a  dark-skinned  race 
of  aborigines  or  savages,  and  the  Aryans,  a  fair-skinned  people  who 
came  from  the  Northwest.  Finally  the  Dravidians  were  driven 
down  into  the  southern  table-land,  and  the  great  rich  plains  of  Hin- 
dustan were  occupied  by  the  Aryans,  who  dominated  the  history  of 
India  for  many  centuries  thereafter.  A  literary  memorial  called  the 
Rig-\'eda  tells  of  the  eaHy  Aryan  settlement's  in  the  Punjab  3000 
B.  C.  The  antiquity  of  the  Rig-\'eda  is  amply  proven  by  internal 
and  external  evidences.  It  contains  hymns  sung  by  the  Aryans  on 
the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  war  songs  when  they  were  fighting  the 
black-skinned  aborigines  over  3.000  years  ago. 

The  tribal  formation  of  the  Aryans  was  patriarchal ;  the  father 
vva.s  priest  in  his  own  household,  while  the  chieftain  was  father  and 
priest  to  the  whole  tribe.  Sacrifices  were  offered  and  trained  chief- 
tains conducted  the  holy  offerings.  The  leaders  attained  their  posi- 
tions by  the  votes  of  the  tribe.  We  are  particularly  interested  tn 
know  that  women  enjoyed  a  high  position  amongst  these  descend- 
ants of  Japheth.  and  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  in  the  Rig- 
\"eda  were  written  bv  queens  and  ladies  of  high  degree.  Husband 
and  wife  ruled  the  house  side  by  side,  and  together  kneeled  in 
prayer. 

Primitive  arts  and  sciences  followed.  There  were  blacksmiths, 
cftppersmiths  and  goldsmiths  among  them,  with  carpenters,  barbers 
and  other  artisans.  They  fought  in  chariots,  and  the  hcirse  was  a 
domestic  animal.  They  lived  in  villages  and  towns,  and  the  fields 
were  plowed  and  gardens  cultivated  by  the  agricultural  population. 
Cattle  were  their  chief  wealth.  Tbev  built  large  river-boats  and 
used  them  upon  the  great  rivers.  Unlike  the  modern  Hindus,  these 
early  Arjans  ate  beef  and  used  a  fermented  liquor.  Finally  they 
reduced  to  bondage  the  black-skinned  races,  and  pushed  on  from 
vallev  to  valley. 

By  the  sixth  century  H.  C.  there  were  sixteen  independent 
states,  some  monarchies  and  a  few  tribal  republics.  The  bistorv  of 
these  early  states  contains  Vnnsiderable  genealogy. 

When  Brahnianism  was  introduced,  the  penjilo  accepted  trans- 
migration of  s-iuls  as  a  part  <•(  their  creed.  Finally  Ruddiiism  came, 
and  Gotama  Ruddha,  in  S20  R.  C.  made  popular  the  dnctriucs  of 
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ri'incariiaticiii  and  cf  linal  abi-uquion  of  soul  in  Nirvana,  and  the 
jiracticf  of  ni*K»tive  virtues — tlie  one  firreat  difference  between 
Buddhism  and  Rrahmanism  being  the  Iielicf  by  the  Brahmans  that 
the  soul  enters  into  animals  and  gi^es  up  from  the  lowest  order  of 
life  to  its  human  habitation,  while  the  Buddhists  accept  only  the 
reincarnation  of  the  sj^tirit  in  various  states  and  classes  of  human 
Imdics.     Brahmanisni  is  the  worship  of  nature. 

The  Muhammedaiis  have  finally  triumphed  over  both  of  these 
religions,  in  a  tar^'er  sense.  throuRhout  East  India.  Buddhism 
taught  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Brahmanisni  the  love  of  nature,  and 
M<ihammedisni  tlie  c^irrupted  strain  of  the  Hebrew  religion.  We 
are  fortunate  in  presenting  to  our  readers  some  information  given 
directiv  from  a  learned  and  enlightened  lawvcr  of  East  India.  G. 
Mustafa.  Pleader.  B.  .\.,  I..  I..  B..  <.f  Gujrat.  Punjab.  India,  who 
consented  to  prepare  brief  items  conoerning  the  genealogy  and  his- 
torical conditions  nf  his  own  people.  This  gentleman  became  ac- 
<iiiaintci!  with  one  of  the  Mormon  ehlers  in  10|4.  when  Elder  John 
Cooper  was  on  a  mission  to  India,  and  through  him  the  correspond- 
ence was  <jpened  with  the  distinguished  East  Indian.  We  give  the 
I'lilliiwing  extracts  from  his  letters: 

'■f  promised  to  write  something  abiml  India,  its  people  and  the 
way  they  keep  their  genealogy. 

"India  is  rather  a  omtincnl  than  a  country,  so  vast  is  its  area 
and  so  varied  arc  the  races  inhabiting  its  various  territories.  Within 
its  boundaries  dwells  a  jKipulation  of  over  .100,000,000,  derived  from 
sources  widely  apart  and  speaking  many  different  tongues,  not  to 
say  about  the  different  ilialects  symken  even  in  one  district.  In  one 
province  we  find  i>eo])lc  who  are  unable  to  understand  one  another, 
like  the  pcjilc  of  the  Tower  i>f  old.  It  requires  a  very  large  space 
and  time  to  write  abnut  the  history  of  each  state,  province  or  king- 
dom of  In<Iia,  I  ivill.  thercfi're.  confine  myself  to  the  Province  of 
Punjab,  where  ilic  writer  of  this  letter  himself  lives,  and  will  try 
111  give  so  much  nf  an  uutline  of  the  history  as  concerns  your  pres- 
ent purpi'sc. 

"This  ancient  laml  fi  India  is  triangular  in  shape  and  is  bound- 
ed bv  mountainuus  chain-;  which  fnrni  the  natural  barriers,  and 
form  a  check  w  the  fureiLin  itivasi"n.  7"he  loftiest  peaks  in  the 
wiirld  are  found  in  the  Himalayas  (i.  c.  abode  of  snowl,  w.neh 
extend  ahing  the  entire  iiiirtlu-rn  liMnndary  nf  Inilia,  and  arc  covered 
with  >n'iw  thri'Ughi'Ul  ilu-  year.  During  summer  this  snow  if 
inelteil,  and  the  river  <',;mgc>,  llie  m.isi  <acrcd  to  the  Hindus,  and 
the  Brahmaputra,  ;n-e  inundated  ami  water  the  plains  through  which 
thcv  travel,  ami  at  last  1..m'  ihcm-eh  ev  in  the  Hay  of  Bengal.  Along: 
thc'two  sides  of  the  tn'an-lv.  ].n.jeclin-  iuM  the  sea.  stand  the  in- 
vulnerable glial-  (ni..utilain- I  ag;iiri-i  which  tlie  waves  of  the  sea 
beat  in  vain. 
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"This  country  of  India  is  the  most  fertile  tract  in  the  whole 
of  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  abounds  in  the  natural  scenery  which 
can  favorably  compare  in  grandeur  and  beauty  with  any  other  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  Kashmir  being  the  favorite  resort  of  Euro- 
peans during  summer.  The  climate  of  Kashmir  is  very  healthy 
and  cold.  The  Indian  and  Persian  poets  have  sung  its  praise  in 
very  glowing  terms.     Urfi,  a  Persian  poet,  says: 

"'Every  burnt  soul  that  comes  into  Kashmir  gets  life; 
If  it  be  a  roasted  fowl,  it  gets  wings  and  feathers  at  once." 

"As  we  gradually  go  down  toward  the  south,  the  climate  be- 
comes hotter  and  hotter.  The  climate  of  Bengal  and  central  India 
is  favorable  to  the  wild  beast,  which  is  found  there,  from  the  wild 
goat  to  the  tiger  and  elephant.  It  is  along  these  regions  that  the 
Aryans,  the  first  invaders,  settled  themselves,  for  they  adored  the 
powers  of  nature  and  loved  to  stay  among  her  works  which  inspired 
in  them  the  awe  and  beauty  of  the  Unseen,  who  wrought  wonders 
in  the  world  in  which  they  lived. 

"India  has  been  called  the  epitome  of  the  world,  in  the  sense 
that  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  represented  here; 
we  have  the  coldest  portions  as  well  as  the  hottest;  we  have  dense 
forests  and  jungles  fairly  representing  those  in  Africa;  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Switzerland  can  be  compared  with  the  northern 
portion  of  India;  the  plains  drained  by  the  Ganges  are  not  inferior 
to  those  along  the  Nile  in  Egypt.  Nature  is  so  bounteous  that  it 
has  showered  its  choicest  gifts  over  this  ancient  and  historical  land, 

"Opinions  differ  as  to  how  the  name  of  India  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  land  we  live  in.  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  it  was 
given  to  it  by  the  earlier  invaders  who  entered  into  India  through 
the  Khaiber  pass,  winding  their  way  along  the  Hindu  Kush  Moun- 
tains, on  the  northwestern  frontier.  As  they  marched,  they  were 
encountered  by  the  river  Indus  or  I-ind  (Sanskrit — Sindhu,  a  river 
of  flood).  This  name,  of  which  the  Greek  form  is  India,  and  the 
Persian,  Hindu,  came  thus  to  be  applied  to  the  country  beyond  Hin- 
dostan  or  India,  and  to  the  people  inhabiting  it  the  'Hindus.' 

"I  have  already  stated  that  India  is,  unlike  other  countries, 
inhabited  not  with  peoples  possessing  the  same  religious  beliefs,  the 
same  customs  and  manners,  and  holding  the  same  political  im- 
portance, but  it  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  races  and  tribes,  speak- 
ing different  tongues,  following  different  customs,  and  jwissessing 
different  religious  beliefs.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  have  a 
look  at  the  figures  noted  below  taken  from  the  Punjab  census  report 
for  1911: 
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Hindus — 

2,413,365  males  unmarried. 
1,326,830  females  unmarried. 
1.961,891   males  married. 
1,962,508  females  married. 

445,775  widowed  males. 

663.252  widnwed  females. 

M  i)li  am  medan  s^ 

3.633.256  males  unmarried, 
2,289.125  females  unmarried. 
2.559,937  males  married. 
2,600,845  females  married. 

502,750  widowed  males. 

689,564  widowed  females. 

Others— 

14,6.^4  mak'.i  unmarried. 

9..^36  females  unmarried. 
11.41,T  males  married. 
11.174  females  married. 

^.^52  mates  widowed. 

5.041  feniales  widowed. 

■'These  'uthers'  do  not  include  the  Sikhs,  who  also  form  a  con- 
siderable ])ri>pi>rtion  nf  the  ]i<']nilation.  There  are  innumerable 
other  races  or  tribes  wliiih  arc  not  included  in  the  'others,'  and  who 
are  found  ii!  other  ]>art>^  of  India. 

"From  the  almvc  statistical  report  ynii  will  find  that  the  Hindus 
and  the  Muhanimcdans  stand  nut  in  prominence  as  regard  their 
number;  and  ihtrefurc.  these  are  the  people  about  whom  I  shall 
speak,  as  to  how  ilioy  keep  their  i,'enealogy.  Mohammedans  are 
found  scailered  all  n\cr  India.  ,-unl  form  .54  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  I'unjab. 

"The  l'nnj;il'  i>  >.i  i-;illcii.  because  ihis  province  is  watered  by 
five  (  rutij )  rivew  i  -  ;ib  -i  waters.  Its  position  on  the  line  of 
march  of  armies  iiivailinf:  India  ilirnuph  the  passes  of  the  north- 
west has  had  onsidiTable  inlluence  ujkui  its  history.  Alexander 
the  (ircat  of  Macedonia.  I  in  <ircccci.  invadeil  the  Punjab  and  went 
as  far  as  MultaTi  in  this  proviiicc.  in  327  f!.  C.  This  city  of  Gajrat 
also  saw  the  battU'  fi'UL;ht  between  I'orus  and  .Mcxander  the  Great 
(327  B.  C.l.  This  shows  the  historical  importance  and  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  town  ill  which  I  am  .sinin;,'  nnw  and  writing  this  letter, 
Durinji  the  past  thousand  yt'ar-  the  <ilia/,ni  ("ihori.  and  Moghal  con- 
querors have  come  throush  ihis  pn-vince.  The  Punjab  has  al» 
been   the   region   of  division   between   the   Brahmanic   relipon  of 
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Ilindostan  and  the  Mohammedanism  of  West  India.  This  may 
have  accounted  for  the  rise  here  of  the  'Monotheistic'  form  of  Hin- 
duism^ — the  Sikh  ism— which  was  founded  by  Guru  Nanak,  the 
leader  of  the  Sikhs.  The  Sikhs  became  a  strong  nation,  and,  under 
the  'Lion  of  the  Punjab.'  Ranjit  Singh,  they  attained  the  greatest 
power.  The  kingdom  of  Ranjit  Singh  was  annexed  by  the  British 
in  1R49  A.  D..  the  territory  east  of  the  Lutlej  River  having  come 
under  British  rule  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

"I  am  sorry  I  could  not  send  you  the  list  of  the  kings  of  India 
yciu  asked  of  me.  Perhaps  your  intention  was  that  I  should  give 
the  names  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  each  king.  We  do  not  know 
the  names  of  the  daughters,  nor  can  history  tell  us,  except  of  those 
who  have  been  the  rulers  here,  or  of  those  who  have  otherwise  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  poetesses,  etc.  Moreover,  according  to 
custom,  daughters  are  altogether  ignored  in  matters  of  inheritance. 

"I  enclose  to  you  a  very  old  Hindu  pedigree.  The  table  begins 
with  the  name  of  Abraham,  When  you  have  finished  with  the  first 
ciilumn  begin  with  the  second  from  the  top.  1  have  given  the  num- 
lier  to  each  name  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

"Xo,  112.  Seyd  .\hmad  Khan,  was  a  great  historical  personality 
ill  the  last  century.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  .\ligarh  College, 
(in  the  United  Province),  and  author  of  the  'Life  of  Mohamad.' 
He  did  great  service  in  the  time  of  the  mutiny  of  1857.  His  full 
name,  with  his  title  is: 

"Dr.  Sir  Syed  .A.hmad  Khan.  K.  C.  S.  I..  I..  L.  L,.  F,  R.  S. 

"His  son  Mahumid  No.  113  was  the  Judge  of  the  fHigh  Court  at 
.Mlahabad. 

"Imam  literally  means  'a  leader.'  This  title  was  given  to  great 
exponents  of  Mohammedan  law. 

'■-Syed  means  master,  as  applied  to  the,  descendants  ()f  the 
l'ro|)het  M')hamad  (peace  lie  upon  himV 

"This  pedigree  table  is  the  line  of  one  of  our  eminent  men, 
iustice  Mahmud  of  .Mlahabad  High  Court,  and  son  of  Sir  Sved 
Ahmad  Khan,  K.  C.  S.  I..  I..  I..  1).  This  table  ran  back  to 'the 
Prophet  Abraham,  and  I  believe  did  not  omit  any  name:  it  was 
prepared  after  much  painstaking,  and  was  published  in  the  'Khu- 
tabat-i  -Ahmadia,'  edited  by  Syed  .Ahmad,  and  copied  by  myself. 

"I  have  got,  and  been  able  to  secure,  another  pedigree  table 
running  back  to  .Adam.-  This  belongs  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a 
judicial  officer  in  this  district,  and  who  assures  me  that  it  was  pre- 
pared after  much  investigatit>n.  He  was  telling  me  that  a  hook 
was  also  compiled  to  give  some  history  ()f  the  life  of  the  personages 
who  were  mentioned  in  the  table,  and  at  the  same  time  removing 
objections  as  to  their  time  and  queer  names,  I  have  not  come 
across  that  book,  but  as  he  has  been  transferred  from  this  district. 
I   will  correspond  with  him  and  try  Ui  get  one  if  possible.     1  will 
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take  upon  myself  to  post  the  pedigree  mentioned  last  on  to  yd 
address,  in  due  time,  as  it  will  take  some  time  to  render  it  all  it 
English." 

(Note.^ — The  author  of  this  book  received  the  table  referred 
and  has  presented  it  to  the  Utah  Genealogical  Library;  its  gn 
length  precludes  its  reproduction  here.) 


1. 

Abraham 

^'^. 

.51  Hamis  I 

(1  H  Prophet) 

40. 

Adu  I 

2. 

Ishmail 

41. 

Adnan  I,  GOO  B.  C. 

3. 

Aidar 

42. 

Mand  I,  iSS  B.  C. 

4. 

Awain 

43. 

Aamal 

5, 

Aus  I 

44. 

Nabat 

0. 

Mur 

4.i. 

Salaman  II 

7, 

Samac 

46. 

Hamis  II 

8. 

Kazakh 

47. 

Alyasa 

9. 

Najil) 

48. 

Ada  11 

10. 

Muhsir 

40. 

Ad 

11. 

.\bhaii) 

.». 

Adman  II 

12. 

Uttad 

.^1. 

.Mand  II 

13. 

liia 

.^2. 

Nazar 

14. 

Hisan 

.i3. 

Mazar 

1.^ 

Unga 

.';4. 

Alyas 

If). 

Ariwa 

T'5. 

Madraka 

17. 

Bulkhi 

56. 

Khazima 

IS. 

Behre 

.S7. 

Kanana 

W. 

Hari 

.^8. 

Alnazar 

20. 

Yasiii 

w 

Melak 

21. 

llamran 

60. 

Fahar 

22. 

Alirya 

61. 

Ghalil) 

23. 

Ahid 

62. 

T.awa 

24. 

Aiiaf 

63. 

Kab 

2,^. 

Asqi 

(A. 

Mura 

26. 

Mahi 

65. 

Kalab 

27. 

Nahur 

f.6. 

Abdul  Munaf 

28. 

Fajani 

67. 

Hasham 

2<>. 

Kalch 

68. 

Abdul  Matlab 

.30. 

Radian 

60. 

Abdullah 

31. 

Yaldarani 

70. 

Mi>hamad  the  Prophet 

32. 

Hura 

fPcace  be  upon  him) 

.13. 

Nasil 

71. 

Fatina    Zahra.    married 

34. 

Abnlawam 

All   son  of  Abi  Talib,  t 

3.r 

Tasawil 

son  of  Abdul  Matlab  No. 

-V). 

Braw 

72. 

Imam  Hussain 

,37. 

Aus  II 

73. 

Iman  Zain-ul  Abdin 

,1S. 

Salaman  I 

74. 

Mohamad  Baqar 
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Jafar  Sadiq 

101. 

Syed  Baqar 

Kazim 

102. 

Syed  Musa 

USE  Riza 

103. 

Sharaf  Din  Hussain 

mad  Taqi 

104. 

Abrahim 

Musa 

105. 

Hafiz  Ahmar 

\l)i  Abdullah  Ahmad 

lor.. 

Syed  Aziz 

Mohamad 

107. 

Seyd  Mohamad  Dost 

mad  Ahmad 

108. 

Burhan 

Ahmad 

101). 

Mohamad  Imad 

lusa 

110 

Mohamad  Hadi 

Ahmad 

111. 

Mohamad  .Muttaki 

Mohamad 

112. 

Syed  Ahmad,  born  on  17th 

li 

Oct.,  1817,  died  about  1894- 

afar 

95 

lohamad 

113. 

Syd  Mohmud.  born  24  May. 

$a 

I8.i0.  late  Judfje  Hifjh  Court 

Inhamad 

Allahabad 

Ali 

114. 

Ross  Masud,  Bar-at-I.aw 

ussaiti 

11.1. 

Son     (newly     born     whose 

1  Dui  Hiissain 

name  is  not  known). 

Jafar 

ist  Indian  table  is  perhaps  the  onlj'  example  of  its  kind 

d  States  (with  the  second  one  received  from  Dr.  Mus- 
ast  none  have  appeared  in  print  before.  The  pcdi- 
lied  and  sent  to  the  president  of  the  Intenialionai  Gene- 
leraticm.  Henry  Bryon  Phillips,  who  examined  it  with 
ml  compared  it  with  our  own  chronoloKy,  pronouncing 
ttly  genuine,  and  agreeing  with  our  accepted  chronology. 

be  that  few  of  these  oriental  peoples  will  accept  the 
iy  great  numbers.     They  have  had  their  own  inspired 

ated  teachers  and  leaders.  Certainly  they  have  pre- 
■  genealogies   far  better  than   have  the  people  of  the 

far  as  is  known.     These  Arabian  Hindus  are  not  far 

lated  to  tiie  tribes  of  Israel,  and   when  Christ's  reign 

is  introduced,  at  no  far  distant  day,  all  of  these  related 

fall  into  line  and  bow  the  knee,  acknowledging  that 

Christ.  Meanwhile,  we  shall  do  well  to  acquaint  our- 
iigh  briefly,  with  their  tribes  and  customs,  thus  extend- 
I  of  our  iiHiuiry  and  the  sum  of  our  knowledge. 

Genealogy. — The  Turkish  line  of  descent  is  not  to  he 
th  that  of  cither  the  East  Indians  or  the  .Arabians;  al- 
former  use  the  legendary  line  of  Uigiirian.  or  Turkish, 
ace  their  ancestry  to  prehistoric  times,  and  make  an 
;h  not  satisfactorily,  to  connect  with  the  Arabian  stock, 

Cfmsidcrabk-  e^tent  descends  from  Abraham  through 
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There  are  tlirec  histnrically  prominent  sections  of  Tiirkisli 
stock — Kirghiz,  Seljuk,  and  Osmanli — with  several  other  sections 
iir  tribes  of  lesser  importance  to  either  the  historian  or  genealogist 
These  titles  indicate  not  only  different  trihes  of  the  Mongolo-Ta- 
tar  linguistic  family,  but  three  distinct  successive  periods  of  prom- 
inence in  history,  coming  in  the  order  named. 

The  Kirghiz^thc  tribe  of  the  earliest  ruling  dynasty — are  now 
divided  into  two  classes,  the  Kara  or  "black"  Kirghiz  (from  the 
color  of  their  tents),  and  the  Kazaks,  or  "riders."  The  Kara-Kir- 
ghiz occupy  the  mountain  country,  and  the  Kazak-Kirghiz  the 
sle'Jjpe  country,  in  the  Persian  plateau;  ages  ago,  their  home  wa^ 
farther  east,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Altai  mountains,  but  in 
the  seventeenth  century  the  Kara-Kirghiz  were  crowded  into  what 
is  now  eastern  Persia. 

Of  the  line  of  descent  of  the  Kirghiz,  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane.  authfir 
and  historian,  who  gave  sjiccia!  attention  to  the  genesis  of  tlii* 
pco]>k',  says: 

"The  Kara-Kirghiz  are  on  the  whole  the  purest  and  l>cst  re[i- 
rcsentativcs  of  the  Turkish  race;  and  so  true  is  this,  that,  properh 
speaking,  to  them  belongs  the  distinctive  national  name  Kirghiz  or 
Krghiz.  This  term  is  commonly  traced  to  a  legendary  chief  Kir- 
ghiz, sprung  of  Ogluiz  Khan,  ninth  in  descent  from  Japheth.  Chi- 
nese writers  of  the  Yuan  dynasty  place  the  terriu>ry  of  these  peo- 
ple 10.000  It  northwest  of  Pekin.  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Yen- 

The  Venesci  river  rises  in  the  .\ltai  mountains  and  flows  north- 
ward through  Siberia  to  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

The  Kazak-Kirghiz  arc  more  numcmus  today  than  are  the 
Kara,  and  in  the  twcHtb  century  .\.  I),  came  under  the  swav  of 
Jcnghis  Khan,  which  the   Kara  never  did. 

TiiUowing  the  prominent  period  of  the  Kirghiz  as  a  Turkish 
tribe,  came  the  dominance  of  another  tribe  of  the  same  race,  and 
fr-ini  ilu'  same  locality — nurthcni  Turke.*taii— the  Seljuks.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Seljuks  were  a  royal  family  among  the  Ghuzz,  giv- 
ing ii.  these  their  name  during  the  period  of  their  ascendancy. 
The  eminent  ciricntalist.  Prof.  M.  Th.  Iloutsma,  of  Leyden  Uni- 
versity, and  ]initess.ir  nf  Semitic  Languages  in  the  Universitv  of 
L'trecbt.  says  uf  them: 

■■The  first  Seljuk  rulers  were  Togbrul  Reg  ('Beg'  meaning 
■prince'l.  Cbakir  Hcg.  ari<l  Ibrahim  Xival.  the  sons  of  Mikail.  tht 
s..n  uf  Seljnk,  the  s.in  of  Tnkak  lals.i  styled  Timurvalik.  'iron  bow"). 
They  belMni.;ed  in  the  Turkish  tribe  nf  the  Ghuzz'  which  traced  its 
lineage  to  <  >j^Miuz"— ( Igbuz  Khan,  nimb  in  descent  from  Japheth. 
s.in  .if  N'nah.  accnrdiiig  in  the  traditiiiii  nf  the  Kirghiz,  from  whom 
these  si>rarig— "the  famous  epnnymic  hem  not  only  of  this  but  of 
all  Turkish  tribes,  Tlurc  arnse.  hi'wever.  al  some  undefined  eporli  i 
a  strife  on  the  part  oi  this  tribe  and  snnie  others  with  the  rest  oi 
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e  Turks,  because,  as  the  latter  aliege,  Ghuzz,  the  son  (or  grand- 
m)  of  Yafeth  (Japheth).  the  son  of  Nuh  (Noah),  had  stolen  the 
;nuine  'rainstone'  which  Turk,  also  a  son  (or  grandson)  of  Yafeth, 
id  inherited  from  his  father." 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  Seljuk  dynasty  conquered  the  other 
'ohaminedan  countries  and  became  chiefs  of  Islam,  considering 
cmselves  the  defenders  of  the  orthodox  faith.  In  time  they  added 
I  Seljuk  dominion  the  whole  of  Syria,  including  Palestine.  There 
neither  occasion  nor  space  here  to  give  their  progress  further 
;tailed  mention. 

The  third  tribe  in  historical  order  to  come  into  historical  prom- 
ence  was  the  Osmanli,  really  a  branch  of  the  Seljuks,  being  one 

■  the  ten  Turkish  dynasties  which  sprang  up  in  the  fourteenth 
;ntury  when  the  Seljuk  empire  fell  under  the  onslaught  of  the 
Mongols,  who,  however,  did  not  replace  it  with  a  government  of 
icir  own. 

Dr.  E.  J.  W.  Gibb,  orientalist  and  historian,  says  of  the  Osmanli : 
"Somewhere  about  the  second  decade  of  the  thirteenth  century 
le  little  Turkish  tribe  which  in  due  course  was  to  found  the  Otto- 
an  empire,  fled  from  before  the  Mongols  from  its  home  in  Cen- 
al  Asia,  and  passing  through  Persia,  entered  Armenia,  under  the 
adership  of  Suleyman  Shah,  its  hereditary  chief.  His  son,  Er- 
oghrul,  who  succeeded  him  as  the  head  of  the  tribe,  when  wan- 
;ring  ai>out  the  country  with  his  warriors  came  one  day  upon  two 
mies  engaged  in  a  furious  battle.  Er-Toghrul  at  once  rode  to 
le  assistance  of  the  weaker  party,  who  were  on  the  point  of  giv- 
g  way,  but  who,  through  the  timely  aid  thus  rendered,  not  only 
■gained  what  they  had  lost,  but  totally  defeated  their  enemies, 
he  army  thus  saved  from  destruction  proved  to  be  that  of  'Aia-ud- 
in,  the  Seljuk  sultan  of  Asia  Minor,  and  their  adversaries  to  be 
horde  of  marauding  Mongols.  By  way  of  recompense  for  this 
irvice,  'Aia-ud-Din  granted  to  Er-Toghrul  a  tract  of  land  on  the 
yzantine  frontier,  including  the  towns  of  Sugut  and  Eski  Shehr. 
sman.  the  son  of  "Er-Toghrul,  and  the  prince  from  whom  the  race 
;rives  its  name  of  Osmanli.  corrupted  by  Europeans  into  Otto- 
an.  was  born  in  Sugut,  in  1258.  While  still  young.  Osman  won 
om  the  Greeks  Karaja  Hisar  (Karahissar)  and  some  other  towns, 
1  which  account  he  received  from  his  suzerain,  the  Seljuk  sultan 

■  Konja  (Konieh),  the  title  of  'Beg,'  along  with  the  drum  and  the 
>rsetail  standard,  the  symbols  of  princely  rank." 

When,  after  the  collapse  of  the  Seljuk  empire,  (^sman.  now  of 
incely  rank,  gained  notable  success  in  establishing  an  empire  of 
s  own,  his  aim  was  to  call  the  nation  after  his  own  name,  Os- 
anli.  as  the  Seljuks  had  been  called  after  their  earlier  prince,  Scl- 
k;  and  for  a  long  time  they  spurned  the  name  of  Turk,  but  in 
cent  years  have  been  willing  to  accept  it  as  their  true  racial 
sig'nation. 
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Of  each  and  all  of  these  Turkish  branches,  the  national  tradi- 
tions and  many  princely  genealogies  have  been  preserved  by  the 
Persian  historians  Rashid-ed-Din  and  Jowaini,  from  Uigurian  (early 
Turkish)  books  which  are  now  lost.  Both  of  these  historians  pre- 
serve the  record  which  shows  that  those  peoples,  Kirghiz,  Seljuk. 
Osmanli,  etc..  "in  accordance  with  Moslem  traditions,  derive  the 
whole  Turkish  stock  from  Japheth.  the  son  of  Noah;  or,  more  ac- 
curately, from  Turk,  the  son  (or  grandson)  of  Japheth  (Yafii- 
Oglan)."     (Prof.  M.  Th.  Housma.) 

Thus  the  Japhetic  lineage  of  the  Turkish  race  is  established  be- 
yond dispute.  In  the  genealogy  of  their  chiefs— much  of  the  earlier 
portion  being  regarded  by  European  historians  as  legend  or  tradi- 
tion— they  carrv  their  names  in  succession  from  the  son  or  grand- 
son of  Noah;  the  Sultan  Ahd-ul-Hamid  II  (1876)  being  the  114th in 
that  succession.  Dating  from  Osman  I.  the  son  of  Er-Toghml. 
AI)d-ul-Hanitd  II  is  the  34th  ruler.  It  was  in  1^17.  during  the  reign 
of  Seiini  I,  the  ninth  of  the  Osmanli  dynasty,  and  the  91st  of  the 
genealogical  line  from  the  son  (or  grandson)  of  Japheth,  that  Jeru- 
salem passed  definitely  under  the  control  of  the  Osmanli  Turks, 
where  it  remained  until  December,  1017,  just  four  hundred  years. 

In  the  later  period  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty — the  twelfth  century 
— there  began  to  be  apparent  among  the  Turks  the  need  of  sur- 
name distinctions,  and  these  were  beginning  to  be  formed.  The 
name  ed-Din  was  commonly  used  as  a  surname  in  connection  with 
other  names,  but  this  was  more  tribal  than  family;  although  it  yet 
remains  as  a  surname  in  families  of  distinction.  Surnames  began 
to  he  applied  from  jilaccs  nf  residence,  trades,  professions,  or  per- 
sonal characteristics,  usually  being  the  first  instead  of  the  last  name 
as  in  the  western  European  custnm.  as  for  instance,  Kosa  Mikhal 
— ^Kosa  meaning  scanty-bearded,  lience  an  anglicized  form  wonld 
be  Michael  Scantbeard. 

The  Mong()l  raid  upnn  the  Seljuk  empire  checked  for  a  time 
the  surnaming.  and  gave  lo  it  new  form;  for  when  the  Osmanli 
dynasty  came  into  cniitml  in  ibe  fourteenth  century,  the  western 
peoples  of  Eurnpc  had  made  considerable  progress  in  surnaming. 
The  Moslem  omiucsts  al  the  cb>sc  of  the  twelfth  centur)-  had 
brought  the  Egyptian  and  Turkish  people  in  touch  with  nations 
of  srmthern  Europe  to  an  cxent  that,  when  surnaming  in  the  four- 
teenth century  became  a  recognised  necessity,  the  Osmanli  had 
sonic  knowledge  of  a  system  which,  however,  was  transformed  in- 
to one  of  their  own  where  a  pcr.-^nn  frequently  bore  five  or  MX 
names,  some  of  ihem  patr-mymic  and  others  metronymic,  while  0« 
usually  was  tribal.  This  system,  however,  underwent  modificatirti 
and  abbreviation.  ;is  in  nilicr  nations. 

Turkish  sumnmcs  of  today  indicate  the  source  of  their  appli- 
cation to  tile  ]in.^enitor  ..f  ilic  family  four  or  five  centuries  past— 
his  calling.  re-.idviicc.  i>ersonal  i)cculiarit\ .  etc.     For  instance.  Kan. 
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lack;  Kizil,  red;  Siingu,  lance;  Kiiij,  sword;  Uzbeg,  great;  Kizil- 
ashis,  redheads;  Shahsewen,  loves  the  shah;  Koyun-bu.  from  the 
own  of  Khoi;  Yuruk,  nomadic;  Gran,  corn;  Karasu,  black  water; 
iluta,  from  the  town  of  Kutaya;  Damid  Ali,  Ati-the-son-in-law; 
lafiz,  visited  the  shrine  (Mecca) ;  Ud-Din,  historian ;  Yawuz,  grim, 
tern;  Yildirim,  thunderbolt;  Chelebi,  debonair;  Timur,  iron;  Beg, 
rince;  Khazar,  fair-skinned  (there  are  many  Hght-complexioned 
eople  among  the  Turks) ;  Ak,  or  Kel,  white;  etc. 

While  there  is  no  uniform  official  registration  in  Turkey,  as  in 
he  nations  of  western  Europe  and  the  American  States,  there  are 
lany  Ottoman  historical  works  and  a  system  of  religious  records 
y  which  the  line  of  families  (yet  not  of  individual  members  or  of 
lany  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people)  can  be  followed.  Outside 
f  the  interest  for  property,  f)r  for  caste  both  civil  and  religious, 
here  is  no  genealogical  data  available,  and  no  genealogical  research 
i  being  made.  Still,  from  the  sixth  century  A.  D.  there  are  Mo- 
ammedan  chronicles,  abundantly  increased  during  the  past  five 
enturies,  which  would  aid  greatly  the  historian  if  free  access  could 
e  obtained  thereto,  and  which  doubtless  would  yield  much  genea- 
jgical  information  to  the  western  mind  if  the  allegorical  and  fig- 
rative  Persian  tone  therein  were  understood. 

Prof.  Housma  says:  "It  seems  certain  that  the  Uigurian  tra- 
ition  has  preserved  the  memory  of  the  true  origin  of  the  race, 
"he  only  historical  records  are  to  be  found  in  the  Chinese  chron- 
ics and  encyclopedias,  where,  however,  the  Turkish  proper  names 
ppear  in  such  distorted  forms  as  to  be  unrecognizable;  yet,  till 
ie  sixth  century  of  our  era,  no  other  accounts  are  available."  With 
le  exception  of  some  tales  and  novels  this  literature  (Turkish) 
is  remained  an  exotic  production,  unintelligible  even  to  the  peo- 
e  of  today  who  are  supposed  to  speak  the  same  language. 
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Few  descendants  of  Scandinavian  parents  in  this  Church  have 
realized  the  extent  «f  surname  foundations  in  their  mother  coun- 
try, because  many  of  the  saints  have  come  from  the  peasant  classes 
where  the  confusing  custom  of  using  the  names  of  grandfather  and 
father  with  -son  added  interchangeably  has  prevailed.  Little  further 
inquiry  has  been  made  until  recently  concerning  this  matter. 

The  Editor  of  Ibis  liook  wrote,  over  a  year  ago,  to  Mrs.  Maria 
Wright  of  Copenhagen,  who  is  a  famous  genealogist  in  her  own 
country,  for  some  data  on  Scandinavian  surnames.  After  many 
months  we  received  from  her  a  cordial  letter  of  reply,  and  she  en- 
closed two  printed  books  upon  Danish  surnames:  "Krak's  Navne- 
bog"  and  "Dansk  Navne.skik."  TJiese  books  furnished  much  infor- 
mation. From  the  "Krak's  Navnebog"  three  chapters  have  been 
translated  for  this  book  by  our  indefatigable  and  gifted  Assistant 
Church  Historian.  Andrew  Jensofi. 

We  ad'd  to  this  treatise  portions  of  an  article  prepared  by 
Elder  Jenson  for  the  "Utah  (ieneatogical  Magazine,"  and  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  Danish  Parish  Register,  prepared  by  Th. 
Haugh  Fausbcill,  Director  "Dansk  Cenealogisk  Institut"  of  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

Scandinavia  is  a  general  designation  for  the  three  northern 
European  kingdmns.  Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark.  Sometimes 
it  is  ai>plied  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  Sweden  and  Norway 
alone.  In  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  .Northmen  was  bestoweil 
indiscriminately  nn  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  whost 
closely  related  languages  and  common  mode  of  life  and  political 
fortunes  afforded  sullK-ient  basis  for  considering  them  one  people. 
The  geographical  term  Scandinavia  is  gradually  passing  out  oi 
use.  l>ut  the  a]>iic!lation  is  still  employed  in  an  ethn  igraphic  aiul 
especially  in  a  literary  sense. 

Denmark  jjropor  consist,--  of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland  and  alxMt 
200  islands,  lyiii^  principally  on  ihe  east  of  the  peninsula.  Th 
whole  area  of  the  country  is  about  14,000  English  square  miles  loi 
the  number  of  inhabitants  two  and  one-half  millions.  OnfrfiW 
of  the  population  live  in  Copenhagen,  the  capital.  For  administra- 
tive purposes  Deiinuirk  is  divided  into  eighteen  "amter"  (counties), 
each  county  or  "anit"  beini;  siihdivided  into  "herreder"  m' 
"sogne"  (parishes).  Of  the  latter  there  arc  1,300.  Denmark  i»» 
low-lying  country,  the  highest  point  of  elevation  being  only  abt* 
550  feet  above  sea  level. 
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In  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  England  and  other  European  coun- 
es,  the  people  are  more  or  less  divided  into  classes,  though  the 
es  of  these  are  not  so  definitely  drawn  now  as  thev  were  for- 
■rly. 

Following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  most  common  personal  or 
,-en  names  of  males  found  among  the  peasantry  of  Denmark; 
lel,  Adam,  Andreas  (or  Anders),  Anton,  August,  Berthel,  Claus 
Klaus.  Carl  or  Karl,  Christian  or  Kristian,  Christen  or  Kresten. 
iristoffer,  Enok,  Edmund,  Edward,  Ejnar,  Emil,  Erik,  Eskild, 
irdinand,  Frantz.  Frederik,  Fritz,  Georg,  Hans,  Holger,  Harald, 
;nrik,  Iver  or  Ivar,  Johannes.  Joseph  or  Josef,  Jakob,  Jens,  J0r- 
n.  Johan,  Knud,  Lars,  Lauritz,  Lorenz,  Mads,  Mikkel.  or  Mikael. 
ignus.  Markus,  Martin,  Morten,  Mouritz,  Niels,  Nikolai,  Olaf. 
e,  Oluf.  Peder  or  Peter,  Poul  or  Povl,  Robert,  Rasmus,  Stephen 
Slefen,  Svend,  Samuel,  S0ren,  Thomas,  Thor,  Ulrik,  V'aldemar 
J  \'ilhelm.  Here  is  a  somewhat  corresponding  number  of  per- 
nal  names  of  females:  Abeline  (after  the  masculine  Abel),  Ag- 
i,  Anna,  Astrid,  Augusta,  (after  the  masculine  August),  Amalia. 
idrea,  (after  the  masculine  Andreas),  Bigitte,  Berthe,  Cecelie, 
ristine  or  Kristine,  Charlotte.  Caroline,  Dorothea  or  Dorthea, 
zabeth,  Else,  Emilie,  Eleanore  or  Eleanora,  F,va,  Frederikke 
ter  the  masculine  Frederik),  Gjertrude,  Gjerta,  Hansine  {after 
:  masculine  Hans),  Helene.  Hedvig,  Ingeborg,  Johanne  or  Jo- 
ina.  Jensine  (after  the  masculine  Jens),  Josephine  (after  the 
sculine  Joseph),  Karen,  Kirsten,  Katharine,  or  Katrine.  Louisa 
Lovisa,  Margrethe,  Martine,  Magna,  Mathilda,  Marie.  Melvine. 
irtha.  Maren,  Nielsine  (after  the  masci^line  Niels).  Othilia 
trine,  Rasmine  (after  the  masculine  Rasmus).  Rose.  Rosalie, 
jrid,  Sarah,  Sofie,  Sorine  (after  the  masculine  Sjfren).  Therese. 
ora.  Thomine  (after  the  masculine  Thomas).  Thyra,  \'ilhelminc 
iter  the  masculine  N'iJhelm). 

In  order  to  get  a  starting  point  for  genealogical  research  in 
inish  names,  select  the  name  Adam  as  an  example.  .-\dam  mar- 
s  Eva  and  a  son  is  born  to  them;  they  call  him  Abel;  Adam's 
1  is  named  to  distinguish  him  from  the  son  of  the  same  name  <»f 
nehody  else,  bence  we  get  the  name  of  Abel  Adam's-son.  con- 
cted  to  Abel  Adamson.  In  case  of  a  daughter  being  horn  to 
am  and  Eva,  and  the  parents  gave  her  the  name  of  Agnes,  by 
same  rule  she  would  at  once  become  known  as  Agnes.  Adam's 
ighter.  In  the  course  of  time  Abel  takes  to  himself  a  wife  and 
■y  have  a  son  whom  thev  name  Enok:  he.  nf  course,  becomes 
ok.  the  son  of  Abel  (or  Knok  .\be!'s-son.  i.  e„  Enok  AbeJson), 
:ause  he  is  the  son  of  Abel,  not  of  Adam.  .\dam  !>eing  his  grand- 
her.  In  case  of  a  daughter  being  born  u>  .Aliel  and  his  wife 
:  child  at  once  becomes  known  as  the  daughter  uf  .\be],  and 
atBoever  personal  name  the  parents  may  choose  to  give  her  she 
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is  and  always  will  be  Abel's  daughter,  whether  she  is  called  Marie, 
Else  or  anything  else. 

This  is  practically  ail  that  needs  to  he  said  by  way  of  explana- 
tion of  this  class  of  Danish  names,  which  so  many  students  at  first 
pronounce  ridiculous  and  so  hard  to  decipher  in  tracing  genealog)'. 
By  understanding  the  plain,  primitive  principle,  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  deal  with  the  Scandinavian  names  of  that  kind. 

Denmark,  with  an  area  of  only  14,000  English  square  miles 
(about  one-sixth  the  size  of  Utah),  contains  about  52,000  cities. 
towns,  villages,  neighborhoods,  estates,  farms,  houses,  etc.,  which 
have  separate  and  distinct  names.  Thus  it  will  be  understood  how 
each  individual  ea.sily  can  be  traced  and  connected  with  some  local- 
ity which  will  distinguish  him  from  any  other  person  of  the  same 
name  in  the  same  locality.  .\  parish  in  Denmark  is  both  a  civil  and 
an  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  country,  with  well-defined  boun- 
<iaries.  and  in  each  parish  {country  parishes  at  least)  there  are  both 
a  "sognefoged"  (civil  magistrate)  and  a  Lutheran  priest;  the  latter 
is  also  entrusted  with  a  number  of  secular  duties,  among  which  is 
the  keeping  t>f  a  record  of  all  births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  the 
parish,  and  in  making  the  entries  in  his  parish  records,  he  is  always 
careful  to  note  the  particular  village  "gaard"  (estate),  if  in  the 
country,  or  street  and  house  number,  if  in  the  city,  where  the  birth, 
marriage  or  death  takes  place;  hence  the  genealogist  can  proceed 
without  difficulty. 

For  illustration,  take  the  jiarish  of  Torsley  in  Hj0rring  ami, 
the  northernmost  ami  in  Denmark.  The  parish  of  Torslev  had  in 
18<)0.  2.2M  inhabitants  who  lived  in  1-11  estates  ("gaarde")  and 
houses,  each  of  which  has  a  name  Jir  appellation  that  can  distin- 
guish it  readily  from  any  othor  place  in  the  same  parish.  A  ie« 
of  the  namc^  of  thf  villai^'cs.  estates  and  houses  in  this  particular 
jiarisii  arc:  .\a!horgaaril.  njergenc.  Mcnskovhus,  Damgr en.  Els- 
have.  Fladbirk.  l-jel<l!,'aanl.  C.vd-'ie.  (iallrui>.  Hej.selt.  Ormholt,  Ris. 
kavnsli..lt.  Kavninse.  Rosen. hil.  Sknven.  Sdkcborg.  S**hoIt,  Straden. 
Skavangc.  Try.  Tamstru]),  Thi.rshdj.  Tyrrestrup,  Toften,  Vraa, 
\'ang.  \'raa;:;tard.  \"angkar.  \*aiste<l.  etc.  Ity  this  list  of  name! 
it  will  be  seen  how  ca-y  any  man's  genealogy  can  be  traced  siniplv 
by  referring  to  the  place  of  residence.  In  case  there  are  several 
Andreas  Jensens  in  the  parish  of  T.irslev.  the  recorder  will  invaria- 
bly record  the  place  of  residence  in  cotmcclion  with  the  name,  such 
as  .\ndreas  lensen  "uf  Damyren."  i>i-  "nf  Trv."  or  "of  Tamstnip." 
or  "of  \'raa.'"..rot  "Ileisclt."  etc. 

Nicknames.  It  cann-it  be  denied  that  the  sameness  of  names 
in  Denmark  often  give  occasion  for  amusing,  and  in  some  instances, 
offensive  nicknames,  especially  in  villages  containing  only  a  fe* 
hundred  inhabitants,  where  people  in  their  close  associations  to- 
gether often  call  their  neighbors  by  their  first  names.     Such  appd- 
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lations  as  "little  Jens,"  "big  Jens,"  "old  Jens,"  "whistling  Jens," 
"jumping  Jens,"  "red-haired  Jens,"  "the  girls'  Jens"  ("Pigernea 
Jens"),  "Black  Jens"  (if  he  happens  to  be  dark  haired,)  "Jens  oi 
the  hill"  (Jens  H^j),  "Jens  of  the  valley"  ("Dal-Jens"),  "Jens  of 
the  woods"  (Skov-Jens),  "Jens  of  the  pond"  ("Jens  Dam"),  etc., 
are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

The  foregoing  pertains  mostly  to  the  peasantry  of  Denmark; 
the  so-called  upper  classes  use  family  names  the  same  as  the  gentry 
of  England  and  other  European  countries.  Many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Danish  families  can  trace  their  family  names  hack  500 
years,  and  in  a  few  instances  nearly  a  thousand  years.  But  in  most 
of  the  parishes  the  genealogy  of  the  peasantry  can  be  traced  back 
only  some  two  or  three  hundred  years. 

About  sixty  years  ago  the  method  of  naming  the  children  of 
the  Danish  peasantry  was  changed,  and  instead  of  giving  the  child 
his  father's  first  name,  with  the  affix,  "son"  or  "datter,"  for  a  sur- 
name, the  son  and  daughter  part  of  it  was  changed  to  "sen"  and 
made  to  answer  for  both  sexes.  "Son"  is  the  original  and  therefore 
correct  appellation,  and  the  "sen"  is  a  corruption  adopted  only  in 
Denmark  and  Norway.  The  Swedish,  the  Icelanders,  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  have  retained  the  original  forms  of  the  Scandinavian 
names  which  were  transplanted  to  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
centuries  ago,  and  made  family  names  there;  and  in  countries  where 
so  many  other  names  predominate,  the  use  of  such  family  names  as 
Anderson,  Hanson,  Peterson,  etc.,  can  easier  he  tolerated  than  sim- 
ilar names  in  Denmark  and  Norway  where  a  majority  of  the  inhab- 
itants carry  names  terminating  with  "son"  or  "sen." 

Danish  Surnames.  The  following  is  culled  and  translated  from 
"Kraks  Navnebog."  published  in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  in  1912. 
This  very  able  article,  entitled  "Our  Surnames."  is  written  strictly 
from  the  Danish  viewpoint,  still,  with  allowances  for  localism  on  all 
sides,  in  a  general  way  it  ajiplies  also  to  Sweden  and  Norway: 

The  only  names  recognized  in  the  olden  times  in  Scandinavia 
were  the  given  names  of  people,  and  the  ancients  in  that  country, 
therefore,  knew  nothing  of  surnames.  Tf  the  number  of  given 
names  had  been  unlimited,  or  rather,  if  it  had  been  the  custom  to 
give  every  new-born  babe  a  new  name,  then  surnames  would  per- 
haps not  have  been  adopted  ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Names  like 
Toke  and  Tove  were  quite  common  in  the  runic  inscriptions  of 
Denmark.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scandinavia 
a  number  of  apostolic  and  saints'  names  became  more  popular  than 
all  others:  in  the  front  rank  of  these  were  the  names  of  Peter,  Niels 
(Nicholas),  Anders,  Andreas  (Andrew  in  English),  and  Johannes. 
together  with  their  offshoots,  among  which  Jens  and  later  Hans 
(^John  in  English)  became  the  most  common.  Then  it  was  that  a 
more  definite  designation  in  the  shape  of  an  addition  to  the  bap- 
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tismal  name  began  to  evolve  itself.  As  a  permanent  family  name, 
the  surname  is  comparatively  new,  but  the  root  or  foundation 
thereof  can  be  traced  to  the  very  oldest  sources  of  the  Scandinavian 
languages. 

On  the  inscription  on  the  golden  horn,*  which  is  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  the  man  who 
made  the  horn  adds  to  his  personal  name  Laegsest  the  word  Holting, 
which  means  "Holtes  ..^tling"  (Holies'  descendant).  Such  addi- 
tions as  "-ing"  and  "-ung,"  which  signify  descent,  are  also  found 
-  later,  on  several  of  the  runic  stones;  for  instance,  Carolinger,  Capa- 
tinger,  Skjoldunger,  Vjilsunger,  and  it  is  classified  with  the  forms 
ending  with  "-ling,"  as  Kylling  (chick)  from  Kok  (chicken),  Gses- 
ling  (gosling)  from  (iaas  (goose).  These  endings  "-ing"  and  "-ling" 
we  still  find  in  several  family  names  of  northern  Scandinavian  and 
German  origin :  such  as  Dyring,  Bering,  Berling,  etc.  Most  of  the 
Scandinavian  names  ending  with  "-ing"  and  "-ling"  have  originated 
from  the  names  of  |)laces;  such  as  (iylling,  Vinding,  etc. 

Sire  Names,  Much  more  common  than  the  kindred  designa- 
tions ending  with  "-ing"  and  "-ung,"  on  the  Scandinavian  runic 
stones. tare  sire  names  which  classify  the  individual  as  son  or  daugh- 
ter. We  will  cite  one  instance:  A  Jutland  runic  stone  from  about 
ihc  year  1000  A.  D.  was  erected  by  Sasgert,  Finnulvs  Datter  (Sas- 
gerl,  daughter  of  FinnuU)  after  Odinkar,  Husbjfirns  Son  (Odinkar, 
stiu  of  Hushjorn).  Such  additions  to  the  given  name  are  contin- 
ually used  from  the  oldest  times  to  our  own  age.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  mainly  the  nobility  and  later  the  citizen  Borger  {Bour- 
goisie)  and  iionilc  (peasant)  classes  which  used  the  -sen  (son)  and 
-(latter  (daughter)  names.  In  the  olden  days,  as  at  present,  it  was 
usually  the  lather's  name  which  was  used.  Yet  there  are  cases  on 
record  where  the  iiicithcr's  name  was  adopted;  an  instance  of  this 
is  the  name  oi  Sven  Kstridsen:  the  runic  stones  as  well  as  later 
Sfiurces  ]irM\c  iliat  this  custom  obtained.  -Vs  late  as  the  nineteenth 
ceiuury  cases  were  known  i<»  .■Kr0  where  the  son  took  the  name 
i<f  his  moiiier.  esjiecially  if  the  mother  happened  to  be  a  notable  or 
cajiablf  woman,  as  lor  'instance.  Mariesen.  Mettesen,  etc.  Of  such 
surnames  is  Hudilsen.  which  indicates  that  the  origin  is  from  » 
mother  and  not  from  a  father. 

Danish  "-:-cn"  names  have  their  origin  in  the  very  oldest  period, 
anri  were  and  ;irc  very  csteii.sively  used  ;  yet  they  can  not  be  classi- 
fied as  real  surnames  si>  lung  as  ihev  change  in  each  generation  with 
the  falhcr's  or  moilier's  given  nam'e. 

•This  ;iiK-ifm  «'>1<I'-Ii  ll'Tll  «illi  ninio  t.r  liic 
fomni  in  ctic  c.f  llu'  S.-,unIiiiaviaii  liill-.  iinil  i>  tiuvi 
ill  fopi-lilinneii, 

tRiinii-  sumis  ;iri;  iiu'iiifii'ial  stones  iilactvl  ovtr  graves  and  on  the  luTl 
.siili'.s.  'Ihcsf  sl'ini-s  iiiiit;iin  holli  liistorical  urul  individual  r«COrd«  engriTW 
on  their  sufl  siiiid  or  linu-sumc  siirfaci-s. 
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Trade  Names.  There  are  some  other  rare  surname  forms 
which  are  older  than  the  -sen  names,  namely,  trade  or  occujiative 
names,  nicknames  taken  from  personal  characteristics,  and  place 
names  or  surnames  from  homesteads,  towns  or  villages. 

On  the  great  runic  stones  at  Jsellinge,  Harald  Blaatand  desig- 
nates himself  as  king,  while  on  other  runic  stones  is  found  a  desig- 
nation of  the  position  occupied  by  the  individual,  such  as  Gode 
(i.  e.,  Pnest — priest),  Smed  (smith),  Bryde  (i.  e.,  Forvalter — stew- 
art),  etc.  Originally  such  names  naturally  designated  the  man's 
position  or  avocation,  but  at  an  early  period  we  find  them  occa- 
sionally transferred  to  the  descendants  who  did  not  follow  the  avo- 
cations iYidicated,  when  of  course  they  became  real  surnames.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  such  names  as  Degn  (parish  clerk),  Munk  (munk), 
Vonde  (peasant),  etc.,  were  used  as  actual  surnames,  and  in  the 
country  districts  we  find  even  in  our  own  day  Skraedder  (tailor), 
Waever  (weaver).  Skipper  (master  of  a  vessel),  Drejer  (turner). 
Brygger  (brewer).  Fisker  (fisherman),  Kriimand  (inn-keeper). 
Hjulmand  (wheelright).  Kusk  (driver).  Dragon  (dragixm),  etc, 
besides  a  few  ancient  names  indicating  avocations,  such  as  Hov- 
mand  (chief),  Plovmand  (plow  man),  Skinder  (skin  dresser).  Sudcr 
(tench),  Badskjxr  (bath  keeper).  Thus  at  an  early  period  began 
the  occasional  use  of  additional  surnames,  which  names  form  the 
foundation  of  a  large  number  of  our  present  surnames.  This  cus- 
tom was  greatly  augmented  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies by  the  immigration  of  traveling  guilds  from  Germany,  who 
already  had  adopted  surnames  from  trades  and  places. 

Nick  and  Descriptive  Names.  Names  designating  persona) 
characteristics,  called  nicknames,  are  found  on  ancient  runic  stones: 
such  names  as  Gunne  Haand.  Asb]<irii.  Nxb.  Fastulvmyge  and 
Tomme  "spaa"  (i.  e.,  den  Vise — the  wise).  They  arc  of  the  same 
class  as  the  well  known  historical  names  of  Harald  Mlaatand  ( Har- 
ald blue-tooth),  Sveno  TveskitTg  (Svend  double-beard),  llenrik 
Skatelaar  (Henrik  the  lame),  Knud  Lavard  (Lord  Knud).  Erik  Lam 
(Erik  the  Iamb),  Erik  Emun  (Erik  the  menuirable),  etc.  Similar 
surnames,  which  often  approach  near  to  nicknames,  are  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  Middle  Ages,  used  both  by  the  nobility  and 
the  peasantry;  these  hereditatv  nicknames  somelimes  have  per- 
sisted down  to  our  own  days,  and  may  he  fouii<i  today  among  the 
peasantry  throughout  all  Scandinavia.  .Among  the  numemus  sur- 
names of  this  class,  which  are  still  used  and  which  can  he  tr.tced 
back  several  centuries,  and  in  some  instances  even  back  t'l  ilie 
Middle  Ages,  we  mav  mention  animal  names,  such  as  Huk  igoaii. 
Mjort  (deer),  Raa  (fawn).  R.-ev  (fox).  Hare  (rabbit).  Maar  rmar- 
ten),  Kat  (cat),  Fugl  (bird).  Drage  (dragon),  Kvlliny  rchicken). 
Due  (dove),  Ravn  (raven),  Kragc  (crow).  Pkadc  (skate).  Ho^; 
(hawk),   Spurv   (sparrow).   Lsrke    (iark).   Stasr    (starlinLr),    IJillc 
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(beetle),  Brems  (hornet),  Orm  (worm);  names  of  plants  such  as 
Porse  (sweet  willow),  Humie  (hops),  Havre  (oats) ;  names  of  tools, 
such  as  Bolt,  Hammer,  Stang  (crowbar),  Katp  (cane),  Pil  (arrow), 
K011e  (club),  Skafte  (handle),  Brand  or  Svierd  (sword),  PIov 
(plow),  Baad  (boat) ;  and  numerous  other  name-words  of  different 
kinds,  such  as  Ben  (bone),  Haar  (hair),  Sommer  (summer),  Vinter 
(winter).  Jul  (Christmas),  Faaske  (Easter),  Frost,  etc.,  besides 
common  adjectives,  such  as  Gammel  (old),  Graa  (gray),  Hvid 
(white),  Brun  (brown),  Grpn  (green),  R0d  (red).  Black  (black). 
M0rk  (dark).  Lang  (tali),  Rask  (healthy).  Klog  (wise),  etc.  From 
the  foregoing  it  is  easily  seen  how  many  of  our  family  names  follow 
the  same  customs  as  obtained  in  other  European  countries. 

Place  Names.  Surnames  taken  from  neighborhoods  or  districts 
of  country  were  used  in  the  early  days;  among  them  are  such  names 
as  Jyde  (Jutlander),  Ffarbo  (native  of  Haarsyssel).  and  Skaaning 
(native  of  Skaanc) ;  and  among  the  peasantry  we  still  find  Lxtlle 
and  I>ollik  (native  of  I.olland),  Skagho  (native  of  Skagen),  Helho 
(native  of  lielgenies),  and  many  others.  Many  such  place  names 
have  become  permanent  family  names.  Hoist  and  Fris  mean  in 
reality  natives  of  Holstein  and  Frisland.  Dehn  (Danish)  comes 
from  South  Schlesvi^  and  Holstein.  Skotte  (native  of  Scotland). 
Tonbo  (native  of  Tunti).  and  Vendelbo  (native  of  Vendsyssel). 

Suffixes  and  Affixes.  As  with  all  Anglo-Saxons,  some  sur- 
names were  formed  with  suffixes  and  affixes  indicative  of  residence. 
Thus  Per  (Peter)  vcd  Skovcn  (Per  by  the  woods)  became  Per 
Skov;  Sriren  fra  Krattet  (S0ren  from  the  bush)  became  S)(ren 
Krat.  etc. 

Place  or  landscape  names  which  have  come  down  from  tht 
Middle  -Ages  are  f.und  (grove),  Dal  (dale  or  valley),  Holm  (small 
island).  Terp  (hamlet),  Balle.  Bak  (hill),  Kold.  Hcde  (heather), 
i)am  (pond).  Kja;r  (meadow),  Tvcde  (peninsula),  Vad  (ford),  Holt 
(wood).  Krat  or  Krak  (bnsb).  etc.  Then  there  are  such  names  as 
Gaardnavne  (names  of  estates),  pstergaard  (east  farm),  Kjaergaant 
(mcadi)iv  farm).  S(llnnil  (sea  grove):  these  are  frequently  used, 
especially  in  Jutland,  and  in  numerous  instances  such  names  hare 
been  adopted  as  family  surnames.  Bnt  the  names  of  villages  are 
tised  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  by  the  people  who  Still  live  in 
the  country  districts,  ft  is  only  when  the  country  people  move  into 
cities  that  tlio  place  name  is  fastened  to  them,  thus  becoming  tme 
surnames.  The  i;reat  number  of  village  surnames  now  fbiind  among 
the  peasantry  is  due  therefore  U>  this  change  of  residence,  such  peo- 
ple being  calk'tl  after  the  village  from  whence  they  come.  The  bet- 
ter educated  classes  in  i-Uleii  timis  si.metimes  added  the  name  of 
their  native  town  or  village  to  their  own  names  as  illustrated  by 
Anders  Sdrenscn  Vedcl  fi.  c..  .\nders  Srircnsen  from  Vedel). 

All  the  additions  to  the  given  names  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
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are,  of  course,  anciently  personal  appellations  attached  to  a  single 
individual ;  but  by  the  Middle  Ages  they  began  to  assume  the  form 
of  permanent  family  names.  The  first  class  of  society  which  adopted 
family  names  in  Scandinavia  was  the  nobility ;  after  them  came  the 
learned  or  professional  classes ;  then  came  the  citizen  (Borger),  and 
last  came  the  trades  people  and  the  peasantry. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  nobleman  quite  frequently  added  his 
father's  name  to  his  baptismal  name,  -sen  (son),  and  sometimes  to 
this  he  attached  an  additional  descriptive  name.  Thus  again 
through  repetition  after-names  began  to  be  hereditary.  Bo  Dyre 
in  the  thirteenth  century  had  a  son  Niels  Bosen  ;  his  son's  name  was 
again  Bo  Dyre,  and  this  name  was  later  repeated  in  that  family.  At 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  several  noble  families  had  adopted 
permanent  names.  King  Frederik  I,  at  the  time  of  the  Luther 
Reformation,  commanded  all  of  the  nobility  to  adopt  permanent 
family  names,  when  the  custom  became  quite  popular  and  noblemen 
began  to  write  their  names  without  reference  to  the  father. 

Heraldic  Surnames.  In  the  age  of  chivalry  the  shields  or  arms 
became  an  important  addition  to  noble  family  names.  Of  these 
heraldic  names  may  be  mentioned  Bjaiike  (beam),  Gjedde  (spike), 
Oske  (ox),  and  Sparre  (rafter);  while  such  names  as  Griffenfeld 
and  Tordenskjnld  are  formed  artificially. 

With  the  cultured  classes  it  became  a  common  practice  to  adopt 
a  latinized  form  of  the  personal  or  of  the  surname,  and  when  such 
names  were  added  to  the  others  a  reconstruction  of  surnames  was 
necessary,  such  beginning  with  the  name  of  the  family,  then  the 
homestead,  then  the  father's  name,  and  perhaps  a  Latin  name 
added.  While  names  of  this  class  are  very  frequent  in  Sweden  to- 
day, only  a  few  of  them  have  become  hereditary  family  names  in 
Denmark.  Faber  and  Fabricius  are  derived  through  the  Latin  faber 
(smith)  from  the  old  after-name  Smed  (smith).  Paludan  is  formed 
nf  the  Latin  palus,  which  is  the  same  as  the  Danish  KJKr  (meadow)  ; 
in  the  same  manner  the  name  Pontoppidan  means  the  man  from 
Broby  (town  by  the  bridge)  ;  and  simitar  to  this  we  find  Lundby 
(town  by  the  grove)  in  Lucoppidian.  S0by  (town  by  the  sea)  in 
Lacoppidan.  and  Skagen  (the  Scaw)  in  Scavenius.  Collin  is  formed 
from  the  Latin  collis  (a  hill).  Petri,  Peulli  and  Jacobi  are  Latin 
possessive  forms:  thus  Peters,  Pouls,  Jacobs  (son),  and  signify 
therefore  simply  Petersen.  Poulsen,  and  Jacobsen.  Bjdnisen  is 
found  in  Ursin,  Bertelsen  in  Bartholin,  etc. 

Following  the  lead  of  the  learned  class,  the  professional  classes 
also  adopted  the  surname  habit ;  then  came  the  middle  classes  in  the 
cities,  and  finally  the  surname  habits  were  augmented  by  the  guild 
immigration  into  Denmark  from  Germany:  thus  the  German  sur- 
name examples  naturally  .solidified  the  Danish  family  surname 
customs. 
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We  have  in  Di-nniark  German  names  of  all  kinds:  Names  sig- 
nifying avocaiinn,  such  as  Krujjer  (inn-keeper),  Fischer  (fisher- 
man), Kiditcr,  Becker.  Schriider,  (tailor),  Kramer  (peddler), 
Bddteher,  Kaufmann  (merchant) :  surnames,  such  as  Hahn,  Wulff. 
Schwartz  (hlack),  Weis  (white);  abbreviated  names,  such  as 
l.utkcn  anil  Willken  nf  T.udvifi;  town  names  such  as  Rostock,  Ber- 
lin; and  persimal  dcnnniinatiims  which  have  grown  out  of  names 
of  i>laccs,  such  as  I  lanihurger  and  Kehlet.  Endings,  such  as  -mann 
(mail),  -ner.  -est,  -haum  (tree),  -ban,  -born,  -thai  (dale),  -garten 
(garden),  -fi-lt  (lield).  -dorff  (town),  -hoff  (court),  -stein  (stone), 
-mark  (field),  -.stedt  (place),  -wald  (w^iod),  etc.,  suggest  nearly 
always  liennaii  ori^jin.  ur  at  least  (ierman  modifications,  and  per- 
hai)S  it  can  he  truthfully  said  that  most  of  the  Danish  citizen  bour- 
ynisie  family  names  arc  Jif  (ierman  ()riKin. 

A  group  of  citizen  family  names,  which  originally  were  German 
names  nf  towns  and  villajjes.  were  among  the  German  surnames. 
Thus  the  many  names  ending  with  -nip  and  -trup  (town),  Hrirup. 
Musiru]),  -berg  (nmuntain)  (\"ibcrg),  -borg  (fortification)  (Aal- 
horg).  -by  (town)  (N'ordhy).  -b;ck  (creek)  Holbaek,  -lund  (grove) 
[■'rolund,  -sted  (place)  \isted.  -lev  (Erslev),  etc.,  were  formed. 
These  are  examples  of  gcid  Danish  village  names,  which  as  family 
names  have  nhtaineil  for  centuries  in  German  form.  We  have  such 
nanies  as  Scheirn  (Skern).  Zeuthen  (Srfvten),  I.uxdorph  (l^- 
strup).  etc. 

Itesidi'S  ibe  German  name,  came  the  Danish  -sen  or  -son  names, 
which  frinn  the  third  i^'riMt  group  of  the  citizen  family  name.s.  So 
many  .if  the  higher  citizen  class  ado])ted  German  surnames  as  family 
names,  that  for  a  lime  the  allernating  -sen  or  -sim  names  in  the 
towns  were  nvistly  dnfined  t-o  the  general  public.  Finally,  in  tht 
eighteenth  century,  the  niiihUe  classes  also  commenced  to  adopt 
]>ermancnt  family  names.  Imt  ihcy  did  so  to  a  great  extent  in  such 
a  manner  thai  llu-ir  surnames  became  void  of  meaning  and  confus- 
ing thronghoui.  becan>c  of  adding  tin-  -sen  or  -son  names  to  all 
llieir  other  sinnanu'^.  l"ornicrIy  the  Son  of  Stiren  Jespersen  was 
iiaiiK'tl  Tv.:.:c  Son-iiscii :  then  he  was  named  Tyge  Jespersen,  When 
the  ]>eas;lt)tr\.  imhucd  ihircio  by  ihc  priests.' adopted  those  perma- 
nent ->cn  ..r"  -on  u;uuv<  these  hltnis  i,,.ik  the  precedence  of  all  the 

Surnames  Among  the  Peasantry.      Ihc  peasant  was  designated 

in  the  Mi.hllc  Ago  bv  lii-  -ixcn  name,  and  often  with  the  name  of 
his  honu'-iiMd  addi.l.  While  1  Icrr  Tygc  Xielscn  as  a  rule  would 
post-  as  a  tuihlcnian.  N'icK  in  \"ibv  wonid  ^iniply  mean  a  peasant 
fmni  \ibv.  Name-  of  ih.iractcrisiii-  sjgtiificalion  could  on  the 
oibcr  band  be  ailachci  to  the  name  of  the' nobleman  as  well  as  the 
liea<ant.  When,  in  the  Mi.MIc  \-c«,  the  nobility  gave  up  the  -sen 
''r  -son   n;ime-.   the  eiisiom    spread   ci..vvn   lhr..ugh  all  cUsses  and 
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became  general  among  even  the  peasants;  and  from  the  sixteenth 
century  we  find  them  occasionally  changing  -sen.  -son  and  datter 
(daughter)  names,  while  adding  surnames  to  the  given  names.  But 
in  later  centuries  the  civil  authorities  helped  to  fasten  the  -sen  names 
on  the  people,  for  they  favored,  as  a  rule,  the  -sen  names;  so  much 
so  that  a  man  was  frequently  designated  officially  by  a  -sen  nanie, 
when  in  private  life  he  is  never  called  by  that  name. 

Such  was  the  situation  until  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  By  a  royal  decree  of  1828,  in  Denmark,  it  was  decided 
that  the  child  in  the  future  should  be  christened  not  only  with  a 
given  name,  but  also  with  the  family  or  hereditary  name,  which  it 
was  supposed  to  hear  officially  but  not  in  private  life.  This  some- 
what ambiguous  order  meant  of  course  nothing  to  those  who  had 
already  taken  or  adopted  permanent  family  names;  but  in  the  coun- 
try districts  most  of  the  Lutheran  priests  thought  they  could  con- 
tinue to  baptize  or  christen  children  with  the  changing  -sen  names, 
while  the  use  of  the  additional  surnames  was  continued  in  common 
life.  But  in  1856  the  Kultus  Minister  (minister  of  education)  issued 
a  circular  to  the  effect  that  the  chosen  family  name  should  become 
legally  binding  for  both  public  and  private  use.  This  circular 
caused  much  surprise  and  consternation,  because  most  of  the  priests. 
as  already  stated,  baptized  with  -sen  names  and  not  with  family  or 
surnames;  therefore  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  obliged  to 
keep  their  -sen  names. 

The  law  had  this  most  unpleasant  result :  th<)se  who  already 
were  baptized  with  a  hitherto  changing  -sen  name  were  forced  to 
retain  this  -sen  name  as  a  legal  surname.  The  attitude  i>f  the  civil 
authorities  in  favoring  the  -sen  names  was  strengthened  in  many 
localities  by  the  peasantry  themselves,  who  actually  preferred  the 
-sen  names  to  the  trade,  official  or  nicknames.  Thus  a  village  me- 
chanic by  the  name  of  Anders  Horsens  asked  for  the  privilege  of 
being  called  by  his  baptismal  name,  Anders  Pedersen,  because  an- 
other man  in  the  same  neighborhood  had  been  nicknamed  H^irseiis 
in  consequence  of  having  served  a  term  in  the  Horsens  penitentiarv. 
The  -sen  names  have  also  an  advantage  on  account  of  their  sim- 
plicity. 

The  result  of  the  whole  of  this  is  that  the  -sen  names,  which  a 
hundred  years  ago  occupied  quite  an  unassuming  place,  have  spread 
like  a  forest  of  weeds  at  the  expense  of  all  other  names,  s/i  that  they 
are  now  borne  by  the  great  majority  of  the  country  pcnide.  and 
these  surnames  are  steadily  increasing  in  the  cities.  The  mher 
names  have  in  manj'  instances  lost  their  anchorage.  That  which 
still  gives  them  prestige  is  the  fact  that  the  sameness  of  the  -sen 
names  is  unsatisfactory  and  deficient  in  their  designation  of  persons. 

Danish  Parish  Registers.     Prof,  Th.  Hauch-Fausboll  says: 

"It  mav  be  stated  that  Denmark  is  one  of  those  countries  where 
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the  sources  arc  plentiful  aiul  easily  accessible  to  the  student  of 
genealogy.  Whilst  still  in  many  places  abroad — to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  genealogical  research — the  materials  in  connection  with 
archives  are  found  distributed  among  various  officials  where  they 
are  likely  to  be  exposed  to  defacement  and  danger  from  fire,  we 
can  thank  ^^r.  A.  O.  Jorjiensen  from  South  Jutland  for  two  main 
sources  from  which  one  can  draw  if  one  is  in  search  of  information 
about  one's  ancestors;  in  church  registers  and  in  the  records  of 
settlements  of  estate  in  Denmark,  these  being  concentrated  in  three 
national  archives  (one  for  Jutland,  one  for  Funen.  and  ^ne  for  Sea- 
land  with  [.oIland-Falster  and  Bornholm)  where  they  are  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  public, 

"In  order  to  be  able  to  utilize  these  archives  to  their  fullest 
advantage  it  is  only  necessary  that  one  has  some  practice  in  deci- 
]>hcring  scripts. 

■'In  addition  to  these  main  s<iurces.  the  church  registers,  in 
which  arc  to  be  found  the  recirds  of  unr  ancestors'  christenings, 
marriages  and  deaths,  and  to  the  registers  of  estates,  which  contain 
information  of  their  bef|uests  and  hetrs,  there  are.  of  course,  many 
other  sources  to  fall  back  upon,  e.  g..  census  and  census  lists  (in  the 
last  mentioned  the  places  of  birth  have  been  given  since  1844),  trade 
licenses,  also  usually  indicating  place  of  birth  (in  olden  times,  hovr-  ■ 
ever,  often  only  mcntiiming  the  country  or  that  part  of  the  countr)' 
to  which  the  pcrsim  in  question  belonged),  registers  of  legal  de- 
cisions, letters  patent  and  concessions,  together  with  statuton- 
records. 

"The  church  registers  were  put  into  force  by  law  in  Denmark 
in  the  years  lo4,=^-4<i.  Only  a  few.  Imwever,  go  so  far  hack;  partly 
the  rules  were  not  a<lhered  to  everywhere  and  partly  some  of  the 
registers  were  the  victims  nf  unfortunate  circumstances, 

"It  was  oiily  after  1S14,  when  duplicates  were  introduced,  that 
one  could  depetid  upon  the  existence  of  church  registers  from  all 
parishes. 

'■The  exatninaii^'Ti  ..f  c-tatc  register-;  is  loss  easy,  the  estate  de- 
partments ill  tonncr  times  having  been  cntrolled  by  various  au- 
ih.-rities.  Military  ami  ccclcsiasiioal  each  had  their  own  estate 
department  and  the  t^wn  theirs;  in  the  CMiniry  the  landed  pro- 
prietor* belong  t,>  liu-  comity  shcritr-'  iitri<diction  and  the  large 
maj.'rity  .>i  peasant-:,  ilie  lcasoh.>!dcr<.  m^iy  cause  especial  diffical- 
ties.  as  each  landed  pr.>priet.>r  <eii!<i!  his  peasant's  estates  himseH. 
As  an  estale  mii;ht  p.>-;-c--  pca-.iin  'vi  tied  pr.iperty  In  various  parts 
oi  the  country.  \\  i-  v-i  ;.'\\.t\-  c.i>\  !■■  fit-.d  where  such  an  esUte 
can  be  located. 

".\i  !•!  ni'-^t  ■■.':.-  >■  -.v^v-c-.  lV-;ti;Mrk  h.i-:  its  biographical  ^ 
ti..narics  .a'-,  i.-c^i.:--  \  -".ly  v:  -n  !5.C  i,.  1S14)  in  which  all 
:'ers..:--,-cs    \\v.--    ■■.■■  c    .'■-!---'.v-!ic.!    ;bc;;!-.e!ves    by   deeds,   either 
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or  evil,  are  enumerated.  There  are  besides  this  a  few  older 
i  on  the  Danish  nobility — a  splendid  material  in  a  long  row  of 
y  volumes  of  'Denmark's  Nobility  Annual' — which  have  been 
ihed  yearly  since  1884.  Among  other  lists  of  pedigrees  may 
entioned  'Gjessings  Jubellarere'  (biographies  and  pedigrees 
mes,  Norwegians  and  Icelanders  who  have  celebrated  their 
.■ears'  jubilee  of  office) ;  'Lengnicks,'  numerous  but  rather  un- 
le  genealogies  of  noble  and  plebeian  families  (the  latter  pre- 
rrating^ ;  'Patrician  Families'  and  'Family  Handbook'  (supple- 
to  'Genealogical  Review'). 

As  regards  works  of  reference  dealing  with  individual  persons 
vc  in  Denmark  a  fairly  good  number  of  reliable  works  dealing 
ilmost  every  profession,  such  as  the  clergy,  teachers,  doctors. 
Ts.  military  persons,  authors,  artists,  politicians,  etc.,  who 
all  had  their  biographers,  so  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
a  man  who  would  not  be  included  among  the  peasant  or  citizen 


^'e  have  copied  the  following  tables  from  that  exceedingly  rare 
imous  old  book  published  in  1732  by  James  Anderson,  D.  D., 
ndon,  and  called  "Royal  Genealogies:  or  Genealogical  Tables 
iperors.  Kings  and  Princes,  from  Adam  to  these  Times."    This 

I  forms  the  foundation  of  all  subsequent  study  in  pedigrees, 
tthough  somewhat  uncertain  if  not  incredible  in  places,  yet 
ithor  frankly  states  his  sources  of  information  and  leaves  the 
r  to  make  his  own  cfmclusions.  Genealogists  have  crossed  the 
lent  to  view  this  book,  as  there  are  but  one  or  two  copies  in 
nited  States.  The  Utah  Genealogical  Library  is  fortunate  in 
ssession  of  one. 

II  the  Bible  chronological  pedigrees  are  hereingiven  :pedigrees 
rulers  of  Media.  Persia.  Greece.  Rome,  Egypt,  Syria,  Damas- 

iermanii.  C?esars,  Popes  of  Rome,  Greeks,  Saracens,  Armenia, 
,  Japan,  Mongols,  Ethiopia,  Morocco,  Mexico,  Peru,  Hungary, 
ia,  Poland,  Denmark,  Norway.  Sweden,  Germany,  Saxony, 
nia.  Prussia.  England.  Holland,  France.  Geneva,  Venice,  Scot- 
Ireland;  with  many  lesser  principalities  and  duchies. 
here  are  11.^  of  the  Kings  of  Denmark  named  in  these  tables. 
ling  with  Danus  I,  A.  M.  2964,  before  Christ  1040,  and  end- 
ith  Frederick  l\',  the  eldest  son  of  Christian  \',  who  was 
led  King  of  Denmark.  April  \5.  1700. 

An  Introduction  to  this  Table  of  the  Royal  Danes, 
he  Danes  of  Cimbri  are  supposed  to  be  the  progeny  of  Gomer. 
lest  son  of  Japbetli.  that  settled  first  near  the  Strait  between 
Lixine  Sea  and  the  Palus  Meotis.  where  is  the  B<isphorus  Cim- 
us  of  Pt»)lemy.  so  called  from  the  Cimmerii.  who  by  contrac- 
fere  called  Cimbri. 
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Tlie  Cimb..'  ••■  -k  in  time  expelled  by  the  Scythians,  and  wan- 
dering westward  into  Europe,  after  lonfj  travels  arrived  at  this 
Cihersoncsus,  called  from  them  Cimbrica;  and  the  Danes,  called  by 
Ptolemy  Dauciunes  and  Gutje,  soon  invaded  that  part  of  this  penin- 
sula, called  from  them  Jutland  to  this  day,  and  mixing^  with  the 
Cimbri  became  one  nation .  called  by  the  ancients  All  Cimbri  in 
general.  But  being  encroached  upon  by  an  inundation  of  the  Ma, 
they  petitioned  the  Romans  for  a  settlement  iu  their  dotninioni,  and 
the  Romans  ncf^lectiufj  tbeni.  the  Ctmbrians  joined  the  old  German 
iiatifins  asaiust  Rome,  and  by  their  sword  three  Roman  eoniuis 
were  defeated,  viz.,  Manilius.  Syllanus,  and  Cepio:  nay  the  Roman 
Republic  was  in  great  danger  of  being  overrun,  and  therefore  Styled 
the  third  founder  of  Rome. 

THl-:  OI.!)  HRATHHX  KlN'tiS  (IF  DENMARK.  ACCORDING 
TOTilK  DANISH  HISTORIANS. 

Kings  before  Christ. 

I.     Danus  I  was  the  first  King  of  Denmark,  A.  M.  296^^  Before 
Christ  1040.  which  was  the  )*th  vearof  the  reign  of  Da»id,  King 
of  Israel,  the  45th  of  his  age.  4,=;i  after  the  Frobus,  411  iltertlie 
igned  41  years  A.  M.  3005. 
(iuthormus  was  Kiiif  3172- 

Iladingus  3186-3240. 

Frotho  1.  3240-3317. 

Haldanus  I,  3317-3373. 

Rhoe.  3373-3436. 

Halgo.    3376-3400    witk  bif 

brother. 

Rolv.i.  A.  M.  3436-34;OT 

Hothcrus.  King  of  DemttT!' 

and  Sweden.  3477-3.^19. 

Roric  Slyngeband.  m9^- 

Wigletus.  3.';68-3616i3 

(hiitalchua,  3616-; 

W'rmundus. 

L'ff-..  3700-3828. 

D;mus  11.3739-37; 

Iluglctus.  3776-3t_ 

Fiv.iho  11  the"  StH 

DaiHis  III,  3858- 
I'ridlevus  I  the  ! 


Iiifrrcfs.     Djiniis,  aftc 

r  he  \u 

dr 

Ihimhus    was    Kintj 

3005- 

S 

3013. 

I...tlHTi.s   «a.<   KiiiK 

3013- 

'). 

,1030. 

10. 

Uci^jliiiis    was    KiiiK 

.3030- 

11. 

3035. 

12 

.^ciiilfhis    was    Kinfj 

.3035- 

13 

311.5. 

i;ram,.,r  (Iran.  311.;. 

reien- 

14 

i-<l  31.  was  slain  in  lialtlc  !>>■ 

15 

Siiilnlapcrus :    ho    wa 

s    de- 

!,'ra(k-(l     In-      Siiilxiaecnis. 

11. 

kini,'  I't"  N'l.rwav.     K 

ne  i">f 

17 

X.irwav.       .\.      M. 

31-IA. 

IS 

Wives.  (1)  Cr..a.  a  S 

wede ; 

1'' 

lil  SiK'u-  of  I-'inland. 

JO 

Suil.dau'vrnus.       Kin 

_'     "f 

-'1 

Denmark.  Swvdvn  an 

1  X.ir- 

22 

way.  wla.  l.y  f.in-o  n 

arried 

i3 

(Iran's  (lauplitor.  an 

eon- 

■  mvrv.l    llvntnark.   w 

UTC.f 

24 

liv    was   ma.k-   Kini; 

31«- 

35 
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THE  liF.ATHF.X  KINGS  OF  DENMARK. 
Kings  after  Christ. 

26.  Frotho  III  the  Facific.  3964-  37.  Sivaldus  I,  153-177. 
4018.  which  is  A.  D.  15.  38.  Sigarus,  177-190. 

27.  Hiarnus  a  Poet.  A.  D.  19-21.  39.  Sivaldus  I.  190-201. 

28.  Fridlevus  II.  A.  D.  21-33.  40.  Haldaiius  III. 

29.  Frotho  I\'  the  Liberal,  A.  41.  Haraldus   III,   Hilletand, 
D.  33-79.  Hilderand,  261-350. 

30.  Ingellus  Wendemothius,  A.  42.  Glaus  II.  Vegetus.  327-341 
D.  79-102.  43.  Osmund,  331-341. 

31.  Olaus  I,  102-112.  44.  Sivardus  I,  341-350. 

32.  Haraldus  I.  112-117.  4.V  Buthlus.  350-351. 

33.  Frotho  V.  112-131.  46.  Jarmericus,  351-367. 

34.  Haraldus  II,  131-141.  47.     Broderus,  367-369. 
^^:^,     Haldanus  II,  131-146. 

After  these  there  were  23  more  Heathen  Kings  of  Denmai 
Thus,  from  the  first  year  of  Daiius  I  to  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
Eric  I.  Denmark  was  governed  bv  Heathen  Kings  for  the  spa 
of  1.886  years. 

THE  KINdS  OF  NORWAY. 

The  Norwegians  were  lirst  kmiwn  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  I 
the  name  of  Chedini.  and  then  jHisscssed  the  western  part  of  Sea 
dia.  But  uniting  with  their  neighliors  the  Danes  and  Swedes,  tti' 
were,  in  the  flourishing  time  of  the  French  Emperors,  better  knov 
by  the  name  of  Normans.  ()f  these  we  have  only  the  names  of  t1 
nmst  ancient  kings: 

U.     (iumaraus. 

12.     Osmund  I. 

U.     Olaus  I. 

14.     Osmund  II. 

.\  little  after  his  time,  vj 
A.  D.  800.  the  Normans  wt 
lanvms  for  their  irruptioi 

1.=.     .\<|iiinus.  the  last  mention 
before  Harald  I. 


1. 

.•^uibdageruf 

I. 

Haddiiigus. 

3. 

Hctharuis. 

4. 

Collerus. 

5. 

Fnigcrus. 

6. 

GolaruK. 

7. 

Roth  cms. 

a. 

Helga. 

9. 

Hasmunus. 

10. 

Reginald  us. 

Hut   nthcr   a 

Harald  1: 

the  following^  kings  beft 
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Gotho,  790  A.  D.  with  Got- 
teric  the  61st  King  of  Den- 
mark. 

Siward  Duke  of  Norway, 
A.  D.  793. 

Frotho,    King   of    Sweden, 
ruled  in  Norway  from  816- 
827. 
Regner,  King  of  Denmark, 

From  Harald  ],  or  Haraldu; 
Haraldus  I,  surnamed  Har- 
sager,   first    King   of   Nor- 
way. 868-929  or  931.  Others 
say  he  began  878, 
F.ric   I,   Blodoexe,    929    or 
935-936  or  942. 
Haco  or  Haquifnus  I,  sur- 
named    Adelstein,    936    or 
931-961,  reigned  25  vears. 
Haraldus  11,  Grafeld.  %9  or 
959,  reigned  15  years. 
Hago  or  Haquinus  11,  sur- 
named  de  la  jarlus  and  Ma- 
luz,  976  or  974-973  or  976. 
Olaus  I,  surnamed  Trucco 
or     Trygoo,     993    or    996, 
reigned  5  years. 
•Sueno  I  or  Swen  Otto,  King 
of  Denmark.  Subdued  Olaus 
I  of  Norway  A.  D.  998  or 
1000.     Reigned  in  Norway 
15  vears. 

Ola'us  11, the  Fat. called  the 
Saint  Diave.  1015-1030. 
Sueno  II,  King  of  Norwav 
1031.  was  banished  1034- 
1036.  See  the  rest  of  this 
family  in  Danish  table  nf 
England. 

Magnus  I  the  Good,  was 
King  of  Norway  1034.  of 
Denmark.  1042-1048. 
Haraldus  HI, surnamed  the 
Hardy,  was  King  1048.  in 
England  1066.  Reigned  19 
vears. 


ruled  over  Norway  from 
820-827. 

BiornusIV.King  of  Sweden, 
was  removed  by  his  father 
out  of  Sweden  to  Norway  A. 
D.  824.  Others  say  827-845. 
Hadingus,  845-857. 
Welandus  or  William,  857- 
877. 

the  list  follows; 

Magnus  II,  1066-1069. 
Olaus  III,  Kyrre,  1067-1093. 
Magnus      HI,       surnamed 
Nudipes  or  Barefoot,  1093- 
1105  or  1103,     His  3  sons 
reigned     together     cotem- 
porary  with  one  another. 
OstenusI,  1103-1123. 
Sivardus  I.  1103-1131. 
Olaus  IV,  1103-1117. 
Magnus    IV,    surnamed    the 
Blind,    succeeded    upon    his 
father's  death,  1131-1136. 
Haraldus  IV,Gylie,l  131-1 137. 
His  3  sons  reigned  with  one 
another. 

.Sivardus  H,  1137-1155. 
Ingo    I    called     Crook-back, 
1137-1162. 

Ostendus  H,  1137-1157. 
Magnus  V.  Eriingson,  1162- 
1178. 

Severus,  1178-1202. 
Haquinus  HI.  1202-1204. 
Ingo  II.  Baarson.  1205-1217. 
Haquinus  IV.  Hagenson  or 
Acho.  1217-1265.  This  Ha- 
quinus contended  with  Alex- 
ander HI  of  Scotland  about 
the  Isles,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  Scots. 

Magnus  VI  Lagebettcr.  1263- 
1281.  Made  peaie  with  Alex 
HI  and  consented  to  deliver 
the  .Tlbuda  Islands  to  him 
Reigned  19  years. 
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Eric  II.  1281-1299. 
Haquinus  V,   1299  or   1298- 
1319. 

Magnus        Schmeck        VII. 
Reigned     in     Norway     and 
Sweden  25  years. 
32.     Haqurn  VI. last  Kingt>f  N..r- 
way,    succeeded    liis    father 


30. 


31 


1380  and  before  his  mother 
1387.  After  his  death  Nor- 
way became  subject  to  the 
King  of  Denmark. 
33.  Margaret,  called  the  Semi- 
cam  is  of  these  northern 
countries,  A.  D.  1396  and 
1398.  Became  Queen  of  the 
3  Northen  countries. 


THE  OLD  KINGS  OF  SWEDEN.  TO  THE  UNION  OF  THE 
THREE  NORTHERN  CROWNS. 

The  Swedish  historians  have  been  at  pains  to  show  the  world 
that  no  kingdom  in  Europe  can  be  compared  with  theirs  for  an- 
tiquity, which  kingdom  they  say  was  sooner  inhabited  than  any 
other,  and  the  Historian  Rertius  gives  us  the  following  scries  of 
their  kings : 

NOAH— J.^PHETH. 
Kings  before  Christ. 
1.  Magog  with  his  famitv  first  took  possession  of  Suecia,  or  Swed- 
land,  Gothland.  A.  .M.  1744,  after  the  Flood  88  years,  be- 
fore the  first  dispersion  from  Shinar  66  years,  and  therefore  it 
is  justly  rejected,  at;  a  vain  boasting  ill  told;  for  all  nations 
dispersed  from  Shinar.  He  reigned  1744-1787,  A.  M.  The  fol- 
lowing dates  are  Anno  Mi       ' 

2.  Suevus  or  Swcno  17874843, 

3.  Gethar  1  or  Gog.  1&43-1903. 


ndi  (year  of  the  world)  to  Eric  III. 
Sigtaug.  or  Sichtiug.  2758- 


r  Upsal.     ]<,. 
20. 


Ubbo  thi 

I»X)3-2004. 

Siggo  1  was  King  2004. 

Eric  I  was  King  2014. 

Uddo. 

Ale. 

Osten  I. 

Charles  I. 

Bjorn  I. 

Gethar. 

Siggo  II. 

Berich  was  King  A.M.  2403. 

Humulf    succeeded     .\.   M. 

2533. 

Humblt-  is  reported  M  have 

given  his  son  Danus  to  the 

Danes.  A.  M.  2673. 

Gothlias  TV  succeeded,  hut 

when  is  uncertain. 


2791. 

Scarin.  time  uncertain. 
Suibdager  King  of  Norway 
I.iok  advantage  and  march- 
ed with  an    army    against 
(iram,    defeated    him    and 
added  Denmark  and  Swed- 
en  to   his  dominions.     Bcr- 
tius  savs  he  was   King  A. 
M.  2831.  which  is  not  con- 
sistent with  Danish  table. 
Hasmund  succeeded  in  the 
kingdoms    of    Norway    and 
Sweden.  A.  M.  2891-2931. 
UtTo  was  King  2939-2983. 
Ihinling.    or    Hindin,    2983- 
.1031.     Some  make   Hunling 
and    Hinden    two    different 
kings. 
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Regner,  3031-3060  according     34. 


to  Bertius. 
Hotobrod,  or  Horbrod,  or 
Hotbroth,  3060-3125. 
Atistle,  or  Attila  I,  3125- 
3174,  but  that  cannot  be,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  Danish  table. 
Mother,  3174-3252  according 
to  Bertius. 

Roric,  surnamed  Siyngeband 
3252-3336. 
Attila  II,  3336-3366. 
Botwildus,  3366-3408. 
Charles  11,  3408-3456. 
Gramus.  3456  or  rather  3689. 
Tnrdo  1. 


Gothams. 
Adolphus. 
Algodus  I. 
Erich  II. 
I.indornus. 

Aldrich,  or  Abric,  was  King 
of  Sweden  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  He  was 
murdered. 

Eric  III,  A.  M.  3929,  accord- 
ing to  Bertius  and  Alstedius, 
but  according  to  our  chronol- 
ogy, 3986,  B.  C.  18.  A.  M. 
4008  or  A.  D.  4.  Reigned  22 
years. 


Kings  after  Christ. 


Godrich,  A.  D.  4-34. 
Halden  I.  A.  D.  34-70. 
Filmer.  A.  D.  70^. 
Nordian.  A.  D.  84-100. 
Siward  I.  A.  D.  100-131. 
Charles  II,  A.  D.  131-169. 
Rrich  IV,  A.  D.  169-181. 


48.  Haldan   II,  or  Berjamus,  A. 
D.  181-194. 

49.  Unguin,  A.  D.  194-203. 
.^0.     Regwaid,  A.  D.  203-220. 

51,  Amund  I.  A.  D.  220-225. 

52.  Haron,  A.  D.  225-234. 


There  were  83  kings  of  Norway  after  these  up  till  the  time  of 
argaret.  Queen  of  Denmark,  who  reigned  from  1388-1394.  during 
lich  time  the  crown.s  of  the  three  m)rthern  countries  were  united 
d  she  was  queen  of  the  three  kingdoms.  After  Margaret  there 
;re  26  kings  and  one  queen.  The  last  king  was  Frederick  who 
11  reigned  in  1720.  Up  to  this  time  there  were  151  kings  and  two 
eens  in  Sweden. 
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CHAl'TKR    XXIX. 
AMERICAN  SURNAMES. 

The  original  and  genuine  Americans  are  the  descendants  uf 
Jared  and  his  brother,  aiso  later  of  l.ehi  and  of  Nephi  his  son,  whu 
settled  this  country,  and  it  is  to  their  records,  contained  in  what  we 
call  the  Book  i)f  Mormon,  that  we  must  look  for  the  genealogies 
which  are  preserved  by  the  aborigines  of  America.  They  were  very 
careful  concerninjj  their  record-keeping,  both  in  history,  religion 
and  genealogy.  \Ve  do  not  have  the  extended  genealogical  informa- 
tion, however,  which  would  be  ours  if  we  had  the  first  IIA  pages, 
translated  by  the  IVojihet  Joseph  Smith,  of  this  ancient  people: 
those  pages  were  stolen  and  lost.  We  are  told  by  Nephi  that  the 
|)Iates  of  brass  taken  from  l.aban.  and  brought  by  him  to  this  \\^- 
|)le,  contained  a  genealogy  of  I.eht's  forefathers  back  to  Adam.  In 
the  smaller  plates  which  we  now  have,  he  says  in  I  Nephi,  in  the 
sixth  chapter  and  first  verse,  that  he  does  not  give  the  genealogj' 
of  his  fathers  in  those  smaller  i>lates. 

The  people  wh()  cantc  over  with  Mulck  eleven  years  later, 
althougli  they  had  no  records  of  the  Scriptures,  still  preserved  their 
pedigrees,  as  is  evidenced  in  the  Book  of  Omni,  verse  eighteen, 
where  we  are  t<ild  that  Zarahcmla  gave  the  genealogy  of  his  fathers 
to  Mosiah.  Zarahemla  himself  was  a  descendant  of  Mulek.  the 
infant  son  of  Zcdekiah.  king  of  judah.  who  was  preserved  when 
the  rest  of  his  brothers  were  slain  (II  Kings  2^)  by  the  king  ol 
Babylon.  Eleven  years  after  l.ehi  left  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  led 
another  colony  from  that  city  to  .\merica.  among  whom  was  Mulek. 
.\lnia  refers  to  the  larger  plates  of  Nephi,  which  contained  the 
genealogy  of  his  mvn  forefathers,  in  .\lnia,  the  thirty-seventh  chap- 
ter and  third  verse. 

.We  find  in  the  Hook  <•(  l".ther  the  following  pedigree 
lif  the. direct  line  from  Jared  l.i  Cnriantmiir.  vvhi)  was  discovered  by 
the  people  of  Zarahenila  and  his  record  finallv  translated  and  iii- 
chided-in  the  cliaiiter>  which  are  called  the  Bi>ok  of  Ether.  The 
table,  follows: 

1.  And  Kib  was  the  -^on  ,if  ( )rihah.  who  was  the  son  of  Jared; 

2.  An<l  Shulc  wa;.  the  s<.n  .>f  Kib: 
.^.     And   Omcr  was  the  s.m  of  Shiiie; 

4.  And   Knier  was  the  s..n  of  Omer: 

5.  And  I'orianlntn  was  the  Min  of  Kmer; 
(V  .\nd  Com  was  the  s.m  of  C.riantum: 
7.  And    llvtb  was  the  son  ,>f  Com; 
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8.  And  Shez  was  the  son  of  Heth ; 

9.  And  Riplakish  was  the  son  of  Shez; 

10.  And  Morianton  was  a  descendant  of  Riplakish  ; 

11.  And  Kim  was  the  son  of  Morianton; 

12.  And  Levi  was  the  son  of  Kim; 

13.  And  Corum  was  the  son  of  Levi; 

14.  And  Kish  was  the  son  of  Corum; 
i$.  And  Lib  was  the  son  of  Kish  ; 

16.  Hearthom  was  the  son  of  Lib; 

17.  And  .^aron  was  a  descendant  of  Heth,  who  was  the  son  of 
carthom ; 

18.  And  Amnigaddah  was  the  son  of  Aaron; 

19.  And  Cariantum  was  the  son  of  Amnigaddah; 

20.  .^nd  Com  was  the  son  of  Coriantum; 

21.  And  Shiblon  was  the  son  of  Com  ; 

22.  And  Seth  was  the  son  of  Shiblon  ; 

23.  And  .\hah  was  the  son  of  Seth  ; 

24.  .And  Ethem  was  the  son  of  Ahah : 

25.  .-^nd  Moron  was  the  son  of  Ethem  ; 
2Ci.     Coriantor  was  the  son  of  Moron  ; 
27.     F.thcr  was  the  son  of  Coriantor. 

.Allowing  ."iS  years  (which  is  a  fair  genealogical  period  for  those 
ivs)  between  father  and  son,  this  table  would  bring  us  from  2200 
iVoO  B.  C. 

'I"he  following  references  clearly  indicate  the  care  with  which 
icse  ancient  Americans  preserved  their  genealogies;  I  Nep.hi  3:3, 
I:  .=;:14. 16;6:1;  19:2;  Jarom  1:1;  Omni  1:1,18;  Alma  37:3. 

There  are  no  extended  pedigrees  given  in  the  earlier  parts  of 
ie  Bo<»k  of  Mormon,  but  the  following  tables  indicate  some  of  the 
IK'S  given  in  that  sacred  Book: 

MANASSEH. 
Lehi  (a  descendant  of  M.masschi  lived  600  R.  C. 

1 \ \ \ \ r 

aman  Lemuel       Neplii      Sam       laci>b  Joseph 

\nierican  In-     (  Lived  to  Eims  lived  till  422  B.  C. 

aiis    are    dc-     546  I!.  C)  Inmm  lived  till  362  B.  C. 

■cndaiits)  Omni  lived  till  31R  R.  C. 

Amniaron  lived  till  280  R.  C, 

Chemish 

Abinadom 

Amaleki  lived  to  ab.nil  200  R.  C. 
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orfolk.  Hudson  came  over  in  1609  to  the  New  York  bay,  and 
iled  up  the  river  since  bearing  his  name. 

In  1620,  when  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock,  under 
)hn  Endicott,  English  surnames  with  their  English  owners  took 
)ssession,  virtually,  of  the  whole  United  States.  They  became 
e  dominant  race  and  founded  and  developed  the  sociological  and 
tistic  life  of  the  American  people.  To  this  day  their  character- 
tics,  their  features,  and  their  general  attitude  in  life,  constitute 
I  that  Europe  knows  as  Americans  and  America.  It  is  to  this 
ot-stalk,  therefore,  that  we  must  go  in  our  larger  studies  of  sur- 
me  continuations  in  this  great  Republic.  These  English  founders 
id  Pilgrims  were  reinforced  from  time  to  time  by  various  parts  of 
eir  own  national  body  politic.  Great  companies  of  English 
uakers  came  in  1682. 

In  1721  the  Scotch-Irish  immigration  began — those  sturdy  de- 
endants  of  the  Scotch  peoples  who  were  sent  over  in  King  James' 
Tie  to  help  quell  the  rebellious  Irish  by  settling  in  Londonderry 
d  Antrim.  This  mixed  Celtic  and  English  race  came  over  in 
iploads  for  years  after  that  date,  and  settled  in  North  Carolina 
id  in  New  England,  from  where  many  of  them  found  their  way 
to  the  vast  mountain  fastnesses  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  the  upper 
»uthern  States. 

The  Dutch  settled  Manhattan  Island  in  1615,  and  Peter  Stuy- 
sant  was  made  governor  of  New  Amsterdam.  In  1664  England 
nquered  this  Dutch  province,  but  the  Dutch  surnames  had  set- 
.'d  into  American  life  with  their  bearers.  New  York  is  the  center 
the  Dutch  descendants  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  New  York  City  is  the  third  largest  German  city 
the  world;  Chicago  is  the  second  Swedish  city,  while  Boston  has 
ore  Irish  than  Dublin. 

Canada  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1604,  Quebec  was  found- 
i  in  1608,  and  although  the  scattered  French  settlers  were  con- 
jered  by  the  English  in  1629,  the  whole  Canadian  nation  is  filled 
ith  French  surnames  and  their  English  variations.  It  Is  true  that 
lere  is  quite  a  proportion  of  English  surnames  in  eastern  Canada, 
specially  aniont;  the  official  classes,  but  the  agricuIturaT  population 
nd  the  trades  people  there  are  largely  French  descendants. 

Such  French  surnames  as  we  find  in  the  United  States  spring 
rincipally  from  the  Huguenot  immigrants  and  from  the  French  col- 
nists  who  came  over  to  Louisiana  in  1699.  In  1706.  Carolina  was 
early  conquered  by  French  and  Spanish  invasions.  In  1718,  New 
Orleans  was  settled  by  the  French.  Yet  these  French  people  have 
"t  influenced  our  surnames  outside  of  the  few  lower  Southern 
'ales.  The  French  Huguenots,  after  the  wars  in  France,  1562- 
'2*^.  fled  to  Enj,'land  and  later  to  America.  They  founded  Charles- 
"  '"n  1562. 

Since  I8,=>0  we  have  had  a  prodigious  influx  of  Eurpoean  immi- 
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fjrants  from  Russia.  Italy,  Portugal.  France,  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Austria,  Turkey,  Belgium,  Spain,  Australia,  and  the  British  Isles, 
etc.  It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  last  forty  years  for  these  people 
to  cling  together  as  nationalities  in  certain  sections  of  the  cities  or 
triwns  where  they  settled :  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  many  of  the 
immigrants  from  Russia,  and  indeed  from  the  Latin  countries,  havt 
Ijccn  III  Jewish  extractinn.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  New  York 
City  Oillege,  which,  in  the  year  1916.  had  a  membership  of  over 
'W,  included  in  that  number  more  than  800  Jewish  boys. 

The  Jews  havu  come  in  silently,  persistently  and  continuously. 
as  they  have  done  in  every  other  nation.  It  will  be  noted  in  this 
connection  that  Jewish  surnames,  while  retaining  in  a  large  meas- 
ure the  patronymic  form,  have  been  influenced  somewhat  in  spelling 
and  characterization  by  the  nation  from  which  they  emigrated  l< 
these  shores, 

i'hcre  is  no  race  of  pe<)ple  in  the  world  who  can  boast  of  longer 
and  |)urer  genealogical  rccurds  than  the  Jews,  and  they  have  not 
ricen  without  influence  in  the  building  Up  of  this  Republic,  The 
first  regiment  raised  in  Xew  York  City  for  the  Revolutionary  War 
was  Composed  of  Hebrews.  C<msequently,  the  descendants  of  these 
soldiers  were  among  the  earliest  members  of  the  newly  developHi 
patriiiiic  societies  based  upon  descent,  .\side  from  this,  the  Jew* 
have  a  genealogy  of  their  own.  There  are  many  of  the  orthodon 
members  of  the  faith  who  claim  to  trace  their  pedigree  all  the  way 
back  to  .Mirahan).  but  these  records  are  disputed,  especially  by  the 
members  of  the  Kefornied  Jewish  organizations.  It  is  doubtful  ii 
positive  proofs  of  any  particular  families  go  back  beyond  the  de- 
>tru(tii.n  of  the  temple  of  Herod  1. 

Strictly  true  is  this  ok  told  story  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  thai 
when  taunted  with  being  a  Jew  while  in  the  English  parliament,  he 
rel'irieil:  "1  am  the  descendant  of  kings  who  reigned  before  this 
Country  was  known.  My  ancestors  were  priests  performing  their 
rcligii>ns  rites  before  the  altars  of  the  one  God,  while  yours  were 
slaves  and  savages:"  for  be  belonged  to  one  of  the  few  families 
who  were  able  to  prove  tlietr  descent  through  the  line  of  Jews  who 
went  over  to  Si)ain  during  the  lime  of  the  Moors,  and  remained 
there  for  ceiitnrics.  Tin-  migrations  forced  upon  this  people  during 
Iheir  wanderings  cmild  not  but  destroy  iheir  family  records,  niH- 
wiili.-iandinp  their  jiride  of  binh.  which  has  always  been  a  rcci^- 
ni/ed  racial  characteristic. 

We  are  told  that  the  tir-^t  Jews  arrived  in  New  York  in  KM- 
"I'hev  were  aNo  early  arlinitted'in  Rhode  Island,  but  were  not  tol- 
erated in  Ma>sachu-etts  until  some  time  after  that.  However. 
liidab  Moni^..  wb..  was  born  in  UM  and  educated  in  Italv.  was  id- 
mitte'I  :.<  a  l-ieeman  ..f  Xew  York  Citv  in  1716.  In  1720  he  ^^ 
.-rived  the  dei^ree  of  M.  A.  from  Harvard  College,  being  the  first 
lew  -.1  honored.     \"ery  -^oon  thereafter  he  wa,"!  appointed  instructor 
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in  Hebrew  «it  Harvard,  and  tauyht  there  until  1760.  An  iiUerestinf 
side-light  upon  Jewish  associations  with  America  is  given  by  a  cor 
respondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  who  declares  that  Louis  San 
tangel  and  Gabriel  Sanchez  of  Aragon  supplied  Columbus  with  thi 
funds  for  his  expedition.  The  maps  for  the  great  navigator  wen 
prepared  by  a  Jewish  physician,  Joseph  \'enchincho,  while  his  in 
terpreter,  the  Jew  Louis  Torres,  was  the  first  one  of  Columbus 
crew  to  step  upon  American  soil.  The  Jews  were  active  in  the  Rev 
olutionary  War.  Hayn  Solomon  of  Philadelphia  contributed  $600, 
000  to  the  Revolutionary  cause.  George  Washington's  blessinj 
upon  the  Jews  in  1790  might  well  find  place  here;  it  is  as  follows 

"May  the  same  wonder-working  Deity  who  long  since  deliv 
ered  the  Hebrews  from  their  Egyptian  oppressors,  planted  them  ii 
a  promised  land,  whose  providential  agency  has  lately  been  con 
spicuous  in  establishing  these  United  States  as  an  independent  na 
tion.  still  continue  to  water  them  with  the  dew  of  heaven  and  unit, 
the  inhabitants  of  every  denomination  in  the  temporal  and  spiritua 
blessings  of  that  people  whose  God  is  Jehovah." 

It  is  claimed  by  modern  Jews  of  culture  and  of  good  birth  tha 
they  have  preserved  in  their  archives  genealogies  carrying  then 
back  in  direct  line  to  David.  We  could  wish  we  had  such  a  gene 
alogy  to  add  to  this  paper. 

The  first  negroes  imported  into  X'irginia  came  over  in  161''.  I 
is  true  the  black  horde  which  finally  overran  the  Southern  State 
received  during  the  first  years  of  their  activity  imly  first  or  per 
sonal  names.  After  the  Civil  War,  in  1864,  these  people  took  t( 
themselves  surnames,  and  strange  indeed  were  the  results. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  America  is  another  melting-p<)t.  will 
the  added  disadvantage  of  a  muddled  mingling  of  Japhetic.  Semiti< 
and  Hamitic  races.  In  the  South  the  mixture  of  white  and  blacl 
blood  is  too  widespread  and  difficult  a  problem  for  even  public  dis 
cussion  or  dismay.  We  may  not  question  the  disaslrou.*  result 
which  have  always  followed  this  careless  intermingling  iif  racia 
strains:  nor  will  America  escape  the  penalty  she  has  brought  upoi 
herself  through  following  in  the  historical  footsteps  of  ancien 
Greece  and  Rome,  However,  the  genealogical  student  is  concernei 
only  with  the  regions  where  he  may  secure  his  data,  and  thus  traci 
it  back  to  its  original  source. 

We  have  indicated  to  our  friendly  students  simic  of  the  mile 
stones  in  the  difficult  path  which  leads  forward  into  a  conipleti 
knowledge  of  racial  and  surname  bci^'innings,  W'c  trust  the  iirie 
glimpse  here  given  will  but  stimulate  them  to  more  detailed  re 
search  and  to  a  deeper  study  nf  the  meaning  and  importance  o 
surnames  to  the  genealogist. 
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The  index  of  names  herein  ^ivcn  has  been  prepared  carefully 
from  the  Church  census  lists  copied  from  the  office  of  the  Presiding 
liisliopric,  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In  order  to  find  the  derivations  for 
these  surnames,  long  and  patient  search  has  been  made  from  ten 
standard  and  rare  surname  b(M)ks  h>aiied  to  this  Committee  from 
the  Utah  Genealogical  Library,  and,  through  the  courtesy  of  Sen- 
ator Reed  Smoot,  from  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington, 
I).  C-  Practically  every  surname  in  the  Church  is  represented  in 
these  names.  It  was  impossible  to  give  all  the  surnames  from  the 
Teutonic  nati<ms  in  one  hook,  therefore  only  such  as  are  repre- 
sented in  the  Church  records  are  found  in  these  lists. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  "Geneali^jy  and  Surnames,"  (1865), 
by  William  Anderson,  p.  3: 

"None  of  the  sciences  is  less  generally  studied  than  that  of 
genealogy.  Like  all  the  others,  though  dry  and  repellant  at  first 
when  ]>crseveringly  followed  out,  it  becomes,  in  the  research,  full  of 
iniere.st,  and  productive  of  great  results. 

"An  account  of  the  origin,  descent,  and  relatitms  of  families. 
is  often  a  principal  auxiliary  to  the  true  appreciation  of  history. 
In  treating  of  persons  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their 
country's  annals,  not  only  are  all  those  actions  of  their  lives  which 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived, 
of  the  well-being  of  the  nation  and  community  U'  which  they  be- 
longed, to  be  con-^idered,  but  their  own  family  and  personal  ex- 
traction, standing,  and  descent." 

SURNAME  BOOKS  CONSULTED. 

Surnames,  bv  Ernest  Weekley.  M.  A.     Published  i'Mf.,  America. 
I'amily  Xames  and  Their  Story,  by  S.  Haring  GouM.     Pub.  P)10.  Kng. 
The  Teutonic  Name  Svslcni.  bv  Robert  l-'ergnson.     Pub.  I8C14.  h"ng. 
Knglish  Surnames.  by'Mark  Antliony  Lower.     Pub.  1843.  Kng. 
Surnames  and  Sirenanies.  bv  lames  h'inlavson.     Pub.  188'l.  Ivng. 
Scotch  Surnames,  by  Cosmos 'linics.     Pub'  ISfA  Scotlaml. 
Surnames  and  Christian  Names  in  Ireland.    Iiv    Robert    K.    Matheson. 

Published  1"0I. 
Surnames  of  the   L'niled   Kin;;cl<.ni,  by   llcnry   Harrison.      Pub.    I'>12. 

'■•UK- 
Surnames.  Iiv  lIoiiHT  Dison.     pTib.  IS5.^,  America. 
Family  Names,  by  Thmna';  (',.  .Icntry.      Pub.  l.-^L'.  .\merica. 
Genealogy  and  Snrnatncs.  bv  Wiiliain  .\n<kT-i<)n.     Pnb.  IWo.  Scotland, 
ISritish  Family  Names,  by  Ik-nry  Parber.  M.  D.    Pnb.  IH'H,  F.ng. 
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A.-Fr. — Aniflo- French. 
A.-Fr.-I.at-— AnKio-Frciicli-l-atin. 

A.   N.— Anglo-Norman. 
A.  S.  or  A,-Sax. — .ViiKlo-Sa^on  or  t)ld 
KnKli.sh. 

M;l!r.-v Abbreviation. 

U.— Itriton. 
H|>. — Itishop. 

C. — Cornish. 

Cal.  Gcncal. — Cal(^n<iarlntll  Genoaliis- 
iciini  (temp:  a  Kcnealoi-itzal  calenilar 
compiled  durinK  ihe  reiK"  of  Henry 
111  — l-;dward  1). 

Cal.  Inij.  P.  N!.— Calendar! urn  In.,nis- 
itorinin  Post  .Mortem  (compiled  A. 
n.  12I7-14«5). 

Cal.  Rot.  Odig.— Calciidarinin  Rof.i- 
lornm  Originalium  (temp,  or  com- 
piled during  the  reign  of  Henry  Ml 
— Fdward  III). 

Cath.  Angl.  —  Catholicon  Aiigbcnm 
(English  Catholic  Register). 

Celt.— Celtic. 

cent. — century. 

Chcs. — Cheshire,   and    so   viii    tl.-ongh 

all  the  "shires"  in  (5reat   llritain. 
Corn.— Cornish. 

Coiiips.^Compouiids. 

cp.  or  com  p. — Compare. 

.  dan. — daughter. 
1).  I!.— Domesday  Hook  (made  in  KWfi 

A.   D.) 
I),  or   IJan.— Danish, 
d.— died. 
l)ial.--lJiaUclal. 
dim.  i>r  diniin.^diiiiinntive. 
»X  II.— Dictionary   of   National    niog- 


rapby. 

.  Dnt 


-Dntcl 


g.-Kng!ish. 
[■:dw.— riduard. 

!■:.  .\1.  !■:.— Ivarly  Middle  I'.nglish. 
!■:.    Mud.    K.-K;irly    Modern    l-lnnlish. 
f.   i.r   lil,— liliiis. 


.  "ir:: 


eil   1 


Gael. — Gaelic. 

Gaul. ^Gaulish. 

G.  or  Ger. — German. 

Goth. — Gothic. 

Gt.    In<i.  of  Scrv. — Great  .  Tminest 
Service  (A.  D.  1212). 

Hall.- Halliwcll. 

Heb. — I  lebrew. 

Hund.  Rolls- Hundred  Rolls 
llundrerforiim.  These  were  lis 
tax-payers  in  groups  of  one 
dred  prepared  by  royal  dccri 
1274  A.   D. 


Rol 


-tha 
Irish. 
r  It.- 


r  the  s 


-Italia 


L.  G.  or  L.  Ger. — I.ow  German. 

Lat.— Latin. 

j.ib.   Vit.--I.ibcr  Vitac    F.cclesiac  I 

nelmcnsis     (See  Chapter  I3>. 
loc, — locality  or  locative  name. 
.11. — married. 
M.    F.— Middle   English    {12  to  I 

melon. — metonymii . 

M      II.    Ger.- Middle     High     Gern 

(12  to  15th  centuries). 
M.   Ir.— Middle   Irish   (12!ihto  iniil 

16th  centuries). 
Mod.  Fng. — Modern  English. 
N.  F,. — Northern  English. 
N  orw , — Norwegian. 
(lbs.— .obsolete, 
oil.  V.  p. — obiit  vita  patris  (died  in  I 

time  of  father"). 
oec. — occasionally. 
().   Urct.— Old  llreton. 
O.   i:,— Old   English  or  Anglo-Sa 
().   IV.— Old   French. 
().   Kris— Old  Frisian. 
(),  Gael.- Old  Gaelic. 
( )  G.  or  O.  Ger.— Old  German. 
(1.   H.  G.  or  O.   H.  Ger.— Old    t 


.  1..  ( 


r  O.  I..  Ger.— Old  Low 


().   lr.~Oia  Irish. 

().  N    -Old  Norse  or  Icelandic. 

O,  N.  i:.— Old  Northern  EnfiUsh. 

n,  Sav.— hid  Saxon. 

().  Tcui.— Old  Teutonic. 

O,  Wcl.— Old  Welsh. 

I.— I-cr-ional  name. 

Pari.    Writs.  —  Parliament  Ary     \ 
(A.  1).  1273-1326). 

Pat. —  i'atronyniic. 
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-Pipe  Rolls  (1158  A.  D.) 
ctish. 

■onouneed. 
ovineial. 

in.— RotuH  Normanniae:  Nor- 
oils  (A.  D.  1200-5  and  1417). 
or  Scot. — Scotch,  Scottish; 
and  Lowland.  , 

Scandinavian. 

-wedish. 


s.  p. — sine  prole  (without  children), 
s.  p.  m. — sine  prole  mascula  (without 

temp.^lemporc  (in  the  time  of). 
Tent. — Teutonic. 
unm. — iminarried. 

VV  el.— Welsh. 

Writs  of  Parl.^Writs  of  Parliament 

or  Parliamentary  Writs  (A.  1).  1272- 

1326). 
-t-  means  plus,  or  added  to. 
:^  means  equivalent  of. 
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>bert. 


.incolnshire, 


.—Doubtful 
.   sin   p-le.  c 

ui'ng*  1623— living  in  1623. 

irist. — Christopher. 

yre  aetatJs  24  annor   1623 — aged  24 

jcars.  in  the  year  1613. 
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imames  Found  in  the  Church  Archives  in  the  office  of 
the  Presiding  Bishopric 

ilk  difinilims  and  txplatiatUas  gUantd/rtm  all  availablt  sturtts. 


— Scand.,  river,  farm, 

I — Son  of  Aage, 

— see  Hammond. 

>.,  Heb.,  Asa,    a  phys^viii. 

1.  Os  or  as,  god  or  her.,. 

la — Scand.,  p.;  a  sire-name; 

).  N.,  ancestor;  O.  E,,  iloiia, 

?e. 

—Courage;  Scand.,  p. 

-see  Aveline. 

ombie — loc,     Fife.        The 

1  of  the  R.  Crombie.    (Also 

rombie.) 

-F,n^.,  father's  or  mother's 

:  convent. 

-dim.  of  Abb,  or  of  Abra- 

Gothic,  Ab,  ban,  or  Fr.  Au- 

P- 

■tt— From      Beckett ;     loc.. 

-Celt..    Be^'g.  little;    Bigg, 

lall.  big. 
n — Scand.,  dweller    at    fhe 

\b]e — Hcl>.  breath -emana- 
n.,  S..  G..  Abel:  Fl.,  Abell; 
;le.     Abeels;     Dch.,    Abels, 

D.  B.,  Abel;  p.  Abell  is  on 
oil  of  Battle  Abbev.     Abel. 

in  D.  R..  Kent.    Sec  Abbs. 

breath,  evanescence. 
—Little  son  of  Abel, 
or— AbeM's  meadow. 
n — loc.,  I-inlitbgow. 
Iiy— loc..      PiTths.,       ICIgiiT, 
Moray.    The  month  of  the 
thy.  in  Scotland. 
-From     Abingb.ill ;     TTdi. 


father  of  strength ;  loc.,  Glost. 
Ablewhite  —  From     Applethwaite ; 

loc.,  Cumb.,  Westm. 
Abner — Heb.,  father  of  light ;  Heb., 

Abhner. 
Vbplanalp — see  Apian  alp. 
Abrahams  —  see      Abram,      Het>.. 

Father  of  a  multitude. 
.Vbrahamson — Son  of  Abraham. 
.\brams — loc..     Lanes. ;     formerly 

Adburgham. 
Abter — Of  the  abbey.     Eng. 
.•\ce — see  Eagar. 
.Ackcrland,    Ackland — see    .Xckers. 

Dwellers  at   the  Oak-land ;   sur. 

Harrison. 
.\ckerman,   Acreman — See  .\ckers. 

Eng,,      field-worker,      husband- 
man. 
.-\ckers — p..    Fl.,    Hakkars;   acres; 

Eng.,  dweller  at  the  acres;  culti- 
vated fields. 
,\ckcrson — see  .Ackers. 
\cklin — Scand.,  see  EaghHng  and 

Eagar;  also  Acland;  loc.,  Devon. 
.■\ckroyd — see      .\ckers ;      .Acroy<l, 

Scand..  dweller  at  the  oak-riding, 

clearing. 
.\claml — loc.   Devon.      De  Acland 

was  settled  there  tcnip.  Hen.  H. 
.\cocks — dim.   of   Cocks ;   var.    for 

.\dcock  or  Alcock. 
Aconili — Celt.,  dweller  at  a  ridge. 
.\cnnl— O.  N.,  cik;  O.  E.,  ac.  oak- 

tric;  and  v.  Royd.    See  Eagbliiig 

anil  Eagar. 
Acorns — Dch.,  .\kens;  p. 
.\cris — See  .\ckcrs. 
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Action— loc.,  Middlx.,  Chesli.,  etc. 

Adair — Dweller  at  the  Oak-tree 
farm. 

A<lalaar — Adal,  possession  and  dis- 
tinction or  honor;  p,  German 
name ;  also  spelled  .\flolar. 

.^tlanis,  Adnis — Fr.,  .\(lani;  I'l., 
Adams;  p.,  son  of  Adam,  Eng., 
P- 

A  dam  son — see  .^dams. 

Adde— K.  father. 

Addington  —  loc,  Kent,  Surrey ; 
Atkle,  father. 

Addison — N.,Hadding  r;  S.,.'\dde; 
¥..  Ade,  Adde:  Fl. ;  Adan  ;  Dch.. 
.\ilde,  .\dee;  G.  Ilader;  p. 

Addley^ — see  .\ddy. 

Addshead — a  double  dim.  of  .Adam ; 
at  the  head;  Add. 

Addv— F.,  Ade;  S.,  Adde;  G.. 
Hader;  Dch.,  .-\de,  Addicks.  Ad- 
ers,  .\dec ;  p. 

,\de — From  Goth.,  atte,  etha,  O. 
Fries,  atha,  etha  (father),  O.  G, 
.-Vtto.  Ati.  Adi.  Atha,  Etti;  7th 
Cent.  Eng.,  .Attoe.  .Xttv.  .\ddv, 
Eddv:  M.  G.;  .\de.  Ettc;  Fr., 
Adde.  Adof.  .\tts.  .\ttle,  Atlcy; 
compontvls.  Eng..  .Atkiss,  Addi- 
cott,  .\dier,  Adnians,  Atmore,  At- 
tridgf.  Etridge.  .Attride,  Attwood, 
Adolph;  M.  G..  Adohard.  Adi- 
man,  Adulf;  Fr..  Edard.  Atloff, 
Admant,  .Adhmer,  Adhemar, 
.\dolphe. 

Adoanc — I'ruiTi  Atte-Dean.  Dcaii: 
loc.  Glost..  Hiinls.  etc;  or  F.. 
.Ailde.  Addcn ;  p. 

Adkiiis — A  doulile  dim.  of  Adam. 

Adkinsi.Ti— .\dkin*s  son. 

Adlard— Tfiit;  noble.  I)rave.  From 
.\tbd.  Ethel;  M.  G..  \anu-s  of 
.\clal  have  been  contracted  into 
AI.  ns  .\lbert.  for  .\dalberl.  M- 
lan!  for  .\deihard  :  simjile  form-; 
O.  <;..  Athala,  Adilo,  luhil;  5th 


Cent.  Eng..  Edell,  Edlow, 
M.  G,.  Adal.  Edal;  Fr.. 
Edel,  liadol;  dim.  Adilin; 
Edelin;  Eng.,  Adlan;  Fr.. 
Ion,  Adeline.  Edelin.  Comp 
Eng.,  Adlard,  Adiam.  H 
Adillehead.  Ediery,  .\d( 
Edelstcn.  Ediesten  ;  O.  G., 
ger,  Adalhard ;  M.  G.,  Ad 
Adalhar,  Adler,  Edeler,  A(: 
Fr.,  Alphonse;  Su.,  Alp 
From  Ethel  was  derived  the 
of  Etheling,  name  of  the  .- 
Saxon  king. 

Adler— O.  G.  Adalhar,  hart 
rior. 

.A^llington — loc.  Lanes, 

.Adolph son — Son  of  Adolph. 

/TIbi  scher — Swiss. 

-Eglc — ^Teut..   Eagle. 

Affleck — loc  corruption   of 
inleck;  Ayrshire. 

A  fleck— see  Affleck. 

-Agace — see  Aggis. 

.Agate — G..  Agath ;  p. ;  see 

Agle — see  Eagle. 

-Agnes — Chaste ;  from  the  < 
-Agatha.    Sur..  .Anderson. 

■^KRS — N.,  Ogurr,  Ahgurr. 

Aggis^F..    .Agge;   D.    B.. 

Aggiis — Agenulf,  Aghemund. 
ebrand,  Aghete;  D.,  Ager, 
er  Fl..  Ilager,  Hacker;  G 
ger.  Hake;  Hakus,  Hake. 
-Acker ;  p. ;  dread,  awe. 

-Agnew — Fr.,  Agneau;  Fl.,  \ 
P- 

-Agren — Scand.,  a  river  bran 

.\hlander — p. 

\lill)erg— Scand.,  alder  mow 

\hlcn — Scand.,  p. 

Ahlgrcn — Scand.,  alder  branc 

.\hl(|uist — Scatid.,  alder  tw^. 
\hlstran — Scand.,  alder  coas 

.\hlslrnn — Scand.,  alder  stre 

.\hrens — German,  p. 
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Aikcns — A    son   of   Aikeiis;   doiib. 
<iini.  of  Adam:  dweller  at  island 

Ailsby — From  Aylcsby;  loc..  Lines. 

Ailwanl — see  Aylward. 

Aims — \'ariant  of   Eames ;  uncle's 
son. 

.\inge — see  Aingcr. 

dinger — see  Angier. 

.Ainscongh — Dweller  in  a  valley. 

Ain.iworth — loc..  Lanes. 

\ira— Tall,  exalted,  noble. 

.\irey — X..  Eyjarr;   Fl.,   Eyer:   D. 
Yi'.  .Mret;  p. 

.Airmet — see  Hermit, 

Ainstroj) — From     Aisttirope;     Inc., 
Lines. 

.\iikin — A  double  dim.  of  .Adam. 

.Aiax — Greek  god  of  fire. 

.Xkelnnd — Scand. 

.\kert — see  .A cord. 

.■\kers — sec  Ackers  and  Aggs. 

Akhurst — From    Hawkhurst:    loc, 
Kent. 

.\kin — Xcarly  related. 

.\kistcr — From  .'\easter:  loc.Ynrks. 

Alabaster — sec  Arblaster, 
Alban— \..  llallbjarn;  T)..  Aall- 
bahn:  Fl..  Albouin;  D.  R..  Al- 
ban :  p. 
.AJbcrs,  .\lberts.  .Mbertsen.  Alliert- 
son — Scand.,  from  .\lbert;  patro- 
nymic. 
.Mbin — From  alb.  alf,  elf,  a  Ten- 
tonic  root  very  common  among 
the  .Ang.-Sax.:  .Mps  or  Elves; 
X.,  rnvthology.  Simple  forms. 
O.  G.'.  AIbi,  Ali.ho.  AIbi:  8tb 
t'ent.  F.ng..  Alvev.  Alpha,  .\li>. 
F.lbow.  Elve,  F.lvv.  Finhee:  M. 
G..  .\lf,  Elbe;  Fr.  Albb.  .\nbc: 
.Urn.  Fng,.  F.lphick.  Klvidgc,  W- 
vis.  Flvis,  Elves:  Fr„  \ubcz.  An- 
bel ;  M.  G..  Albel.  i'lionclie  cii-rl- 
int;,  EuiT..  Alban.  .Albanv.  A^ni- 
nv.  Halfpenny;  M,  G.,  l-:i).eii  :  Fr. 
,\Ibin,  Anbin  ;  eomponncis,  luig,. 


Halfaerc,  Halfhca<l.  Alvert,  Al- 
verv,  .Al'ierv,  El  very,  .Anbery. 
Haifman,  .Mfred;  Fr..  Albard, 
.Aubier.  .Mberet.  Anbriet.  \v- 
brut;  M.  G.,  Alfhard,  Halbker, 
Albwer. 

.Mbrand— From  the  Goth.  alja. 
alius,  or  at,  el,  foreiener.  Simnle 
forms;  O.  G.,  Alj,  Ello,  Ella:  7th 
Cent.  A.  S..  Ella;  Fng.,  Ell,  El- 
lev,  Ella:  dim.  O.  G..  Alikin.  Eli- 
kin;  Eug..  .■\llehin.  Elkln;  com- 
pounds, Fr..  Albrand.  Elmire.  El- 
louin.  Ellius:  Eng..  .Mllmt,  Elgar, 
Elliker.  Allgcod.  Elgood.  Ellard. 
Ellacott,  Ellery.  Elmore.  Elliman, 
Element.  Elwin,  Ehvood:  Germ., 
Ellebod,  Elger,  Eligand.  Eleard. 
Elmimd:  D.  I'...  Eliwin. 

.Mbrecht — Ger..  all  right;  p._ 

.Mbreektsen  —  son  of  .V'lbright ; 
Dutch  form. 

.Mbretsen — son  of  .Mbrecht. 

.\lbrighton — loc.,  Salop. 

.\leoni— Probably  dweller  at  the  val- 
lev:  com  and  cini.  valley  or  hol- 
low. O.  E. 

.Mder — sec  .Alderton. 

Alderton— loc..  Wilts.,  from  -Mdcr 
town;  worth,  all  home. 

.\ldham— loc.  Ess,,  Suff..  Yorks. : 
all  home. 

.\ldington — loc,  Kent.:  dcrive<l 
from  Old-town, 

Aldis— X„  Aldis:  F..  Alt.  .\lts.  D. 
R.,  .\lti,  Aldi,  Altor.  Aldin,  .Mis: 
G..  Alder:  IXh..  Alders:  p. 

Al.lnus.  Aldows— G..  ami  A.  S.. 
dweller  at  old  house;  p. 

.\ldred— From  .\ldroth  ;loc.  Camb.. 
or  see  .\lfred:  noble,  eoi'nsel. 

.Aldrcdge.     .Aid  ridge— loc.     Staff.. 

Suff. :  old  ruler. 
\|.!rieb— see  .\ldridge. 
\|  'wnrth — loc,  llerks. 
Mecock— X.,    Ali,   or    iialli:   dim. 
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Ali-Kari;    F.,   Allc:   G.,   Alker; 

D..  llalck:  Och..  Aldien,  Alchel, 

Alclier,  Alcot,  Allcock;  dim,  of 

IlalH. 
^Ic-iljiiry — SCO  Aylesbury. 
.Vk'xandcr — IX-li..  Ci.,  p;  Fr.,  Alex- 

aiidri;:  p.;  helper  of  men. 
.Mfford,  Alford— loc.  Lines..  Soni- 

crs. ;    near    the    ford;   John    De 

Aldeford,  Ihind.  Rolls. 
Alfred— p.;   N.,   Hallfrcor.  or   El- 

fraor;  D.  H.,  Aliircd.  or  Alvrcd, 

Eldred;  Fl.,  Allewirel.l:  D..  Al- 

lert:  p.;  self-coun.sel. 
.■\lfrcc,  Alfry — Kee  .-Mfrod. 
.\lger— .\l«ar,     Alyer;     N..     Alf- 

(ieirr:    D.,    Ellefjaard;    1-..    Alle- 

f,'aert:  IX:h..  Algie.  All^,''aner;  I). 

I'...  .\lgar.  Elfgar,  Elj,'ar;  G..  .Ml- 

Sar:  p. 
Alintrtoii— loc..  N'orth  WalcsAVilts. 
.\lispadi — (jenii. ;  see  AIUl-s. 
Aljinijj — .Ml  vounj;. 
Alker— I'rorn'.Mtcar:  W..  Lanes. 
Alkirc — see  Alker. 
Allan— X..    .\li:    F..    Alle.    Allen: 

M..  Alkn:  S.,  .\lin :  I).  I'...  Alan; 

.Mine:     !■>.,     .\llain:  i>. ;  hriijht, 

Iianilsonie,  fair. 
Allanliy- see  Allonliy  ;  Alan  was  a 

I'.reKin     ehief   in   tlie   Con(|narni- 

train. 
Allai-d— I).,  Allert:  p.:  see  Alfred. 
Allehnrch— Frntn  .Mveeluireh :  loc. 

W'orccst. 
Allcnek- see   Alecock. 
AJldin-    Fn.m    Hidden;    Inc.   Kent. 
.Vll^lrodi-e- see  Al-lri<li;e. 
Alldierrv- From      Aldhnrv:      Ine.. 

Wilts. 
Alteman— Allnian:  N,.  Otniiiur:  I). 

S.,     Ahlnian:     I'l..     Aleman :    f... 

llalhnan:  D.   I!..  Alnnnid:  p. 
.\ll<-nian<lin^aT— A     descendant     of 

the  irihi-  ..f  Allenian.     Cennan. 
.Mien-    N..    Ali :    I'..    Alle.    Allen: 


I)ch„  Alink:  D.  IS.,  Alan; 
Allain;  p.;  bright,  fair,  h 
some. 

.\llcnback — dim.  of  Allen. 

Allerton — loc,  Yorks. 

Alley— From  th«  Cehic  all  ( 
nis),  which  is  cnninion  as  a 
fix  and  gives  us  many  cotniv 
names.  Simple  forms,  Eng., 
In,  Aloe.  Alley,  .\\vl ;  Fr, 
.Mlie;  Conips.,  Eng.,  Alljert. 
bright,  Allfrey,  Allard,  Allm 
Allman.  Allmar.  Almond,  All 
Alhvard.  Allwood.  .Allawav. 
verv.  .\lwin  ;  l-r,  Alabcrt.  Alt 
-Magre.  Allaire.  Allemoz.  .\ii 
.\llcry.  .MIeron,  .■\Ilevv:  Gc 
Mlireclit.  -Magcr,  .\lker.  A 
-Maher,  .Mamaii.  .MImer,  .Mo 
.\hlwardt,  Allowin. 

Allguod— N.,  Hallgeror;  G..  Al 
I)..  Hallegar;  Fl.,  Allcga 
IXh..  Allgauer,  I"),  li..  Algar. 
god :  p. 

Allies— From  O.  H.  G..  alis :  A 
F;iles :  Eng.,  Else  ( stranger,  v 
dererl.  Sini|>le  forms:  O. 
i:iiso.  l-:iis:  Rth  Cent.,  Ahiso. 
esa :  genealogy  of  the  king- 
Nortluimbria;  Eng.,  .\llies.  .\ 
i:His.  Iillice.  Else.  Elsev; 
Allais.  F.Hies:  Comps.  O. 
Aiskcr;  Eng.,  .Msager,  Kheff 
Mlinglon — see  .\Iington:  als<i 
Devoir.  Dorset,  Lines.,  Sa 
Hants..  Wilts. 

.MIini-<lini.  of  Alice. 

A!li-on — .Mice's  son. 

Alk.nhv- loc.  Qnnb. 

Mlotl     \.,  Hallaor;  S..  Allarl: 

.Mk-rt:    Dch.,  Allot;  Fl..  All 

Allart.    Ilallart.   Hallet:  p. 

Mlphiii— i'iciish,  Alpin;  one  ol 

oldest  Scotch  clans. 

Altnian— .\*..  oklmoor;  D,  S.. 
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El.,  Aleman;  G.,  Hallman; 

AlmuncI ;  p. 

A.  S..  temple  counsel;  no- 

iinsel. 

—Old  Saxon,  noble  ruler. 

see  AIsop;   loc.,  Derbysh; 

Elleshope. 

— \..  Hallvaror;  S.,  Al- 
j.,  .Altvater ;  p. ;  .Allward,  a 

in  chief  in  D.  B. ;  also  a 

I — see  Aldworth. 

It — From  Aldreth  or  .■\lder- 

loc..  Canib. 

ea<'ow.    Alms  means  char- 

— From  .Mmencches;  loc., 
mdy :  tlierc  is  a  tradition 
Scotchman,  coming  to  Lon- 
changed  his  name  from 
11  tn  .Allmack :  it  may  be  so. 
inpfcr  —  Probably  from 
h  Almitjer.  or  O.  G..  Emel- 
'eiit..  N..  S. 

Almayno.    Dalmain— .Ml 
\llemange,  Ger. 
I  men — Proliably  men  of  the 
w.  also  callcil  .Aimer, 
—sec  Allnian  and  .Mlcman. 
I.  Almsteadt— Meatlow. 
,^G.:p. 
>cand. ;  p. 
oc..    Dervsh.;    D.    i'...    Ellc- 


Vit.  Eng.,  Allday.  Allt,  Allty,  Kit, 
Old,  Yeld;  M.  G.,Alt;dim.  Hald- 
sai;  Lib.  Vit.  Eng.,  Alden,  Alton, 
Elden.  Elton;  M.  G..  Alten;  Fr., 
.Aldon;  Patronymics,  O,  G.,  Aid- 
ing; Enp,,  Olding;  Comps.  Eng,, 
Aldebert,  Oldacre,  Alder,  Aid- 
ham,  Eltham.  .Mtman,  Oldman, 
Aldred,  .Aldritt,  Aldrich,  Al- 
dridge,  Eldridge,  Oldridge,  All- 
tree,  Oldry,  etc, 

Altoj) — From  Althrop,  an  old  val- 
ley; p. 

.\lvares— .see  .Atkin ;  Comp.  from 
Eng.  .Alvary. 

Alvey— \..  Halveig:  Dch.,  Half- 
weeg;  G.,  Hatlwig;  p. 

.Alvis — From  .Alves;  loc,,  Elgin. 

Alvord — Same  as  Aford;  near  the 
font. 

-Alward,  .\lwood — see  .Allwood. 

.Ambler — From  .Amberley  :  loc. 
Suss. 

.Ambrose — .A.  L.  G..  divine,  immor- 
tal. 

.Ambrosen — Son  of  Ambrose,  Dan- 
ish. 

\mer— see  llamcr. 

\mherst — loc..  Kent. 

.Anierv — I'l.,  Emcrv; 


■Hclongs    to    .\l-t()i 


loc. 


.  Emcricli : 


Amc' 


Emo. 


..  Evmnnder:  F.. 
Fine;  D.  R,.  Il^imo.  Hainier, 
1  lamo.  I  luniez :  Ddi.,  .\meaz. 
Amseit.  Fmoii-;.  Amen ;  Fl., 
Ameys.  Ilaemcr:  D..  Ham.  Hem- 


d— Scand..  11. 

mc;G.,    Anicis.    Fmmcs.    Hems. 

■loc.  Cnmb,:  or   N..   Ilall- 

llemmeip. 

Fl..   Alsicens;    [).   P..,   Al- 

Animon— see  Hammond, 

\lestan :  p. 

Amor— Or  Amour:  Fr.,  love;  p. 

rnian  for  old  :  ntckname. 

.\mos— Hcb.,  p. 

-hx:.  Lines. 

.\inntidseii.    .Ainimdson,    .\mimmd- 

-Older  man;    M.Krman;  p. 

son  ;  son  of  .\nkind  ;    see  Ham- 

■rom  Ant;.  Sa\.  .\U  :  O.  11. 

niond. 

1.  old;  simi.le  form.  O.  G.. 

\  into  fl— Eagle-loft. 

Alto:7tli  Cenl.,  .\lda  ;  Lib. 

\mys^sec  .\mes. 
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Anclelin — Scan*!. ;  p. 

Anderberg — Scaiid. :  p. ;  on  the  hill. 

Andcrcgg — .\n  der  egg  (eck),  on 
the  corner. 

Anderson — Son  of  .Andrew:  'Hh 
most  popular  name  in  Scotlamt. 

Anderton — loc.  Cornw.,  York.';. 

Andreason — Son  of  .\ndreas,  C-\n- 
drewO.  Scand. 

.Andrews — Son  of  Andrew;  Heb.. 
.Andrew,  a  man. 

.Angel — D.,  Dch. :  p. :  messenger. 

-Angell — see  Angel. 

.Angerbaner— Ger..  a  farmer  on  the 
lowlands. 

.Vncter — Fr..  .Anger;  D..  Anger, 
Ankjer;  D.  F...  Anger;  p.;  An- 
gers in  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey: 
.Anger  or  .Auinger  (venator)  in 
Rot.  Obt.  et  Fin. 

.Angle.sey — Fnglish :  p. :  an  English- 
man near  the  sea. 

Angle — loc..  South  Wales;  see  An- 

ft<-i. 

Angus — Sc.  austere,  dignified. 

.Ankarstrand — Scand,.  p. 

Anlcv— From   Ilanlev:  loc.  Staffs. 

Anna— From  O.  H.  G..  ami;  JT.  G.. 
ahne:  A.  S..  haba:  G..  hahn. 
feoc)  An.  En  favns^  ;  simple 
forms,  .Anno,  Enno,  ITanno;  5tli 
Cent.  .Ang.-Sax.,  .\nna.  king  of 
the  East  .Angles:  Eng..  Anne. 
1  laniia.  Hanney,  Ilcnncy:  M.  G.. 
Ilainie.  Hanna :  Fr.,  Anneo, 
Ilanv.  [lame.  Enne:  dim.  Eng.. 
Enoch.  Ilankev.  flannel.  Ifennell. 
1  lanolin.  Hankin.  Anniss.  Hen- 
nis:  1-V.,  tft'riif|iio.  Henoc. 
Eiti(|iie:  F.ng..  Annini;,  Iletniing: 
0)tnii>i.  ]''rig,.  Ilt'nfroy.  Hanger, 
ITeiniikiT,  Ancrum.  HanmaM. 
llantncr.  Itanrot.  Fiirtght.  An- 
hault.  En<nn:ii:i;,.  Aiingt-r,  Tt,>n- 
nert.  I  leubart.  l-jinian.  If;int- 
waM:    I'r..    -\nfray,    l-inard.    Ila- 


nard,     Hannier,     Enaul: 
grace,  gracious. 

.Annable.  Annabel! — D.,  Han 
Fr.,  Hennebel:  p. 

.Annan — loc.  Scotland. 

.Annis — .Annison;  X..  .Ani;  F. 
no  and  Enno:  D.  R.,  Enisai 
Hanu!!.  Hannsa:  Dch.,  ,\ 
.Ansel :  S..  Hane,  Hanncr,  H' 
Fl..  Manes,  Hanneson,  .\ 
.Aimez;  D..  Hanisch.  .Ann!- 

.\nsell — From  O.  N.,  as,  .Ang. 
OS,  Goth  and  H.  G.  ans,  (dr 
simjilc  forms,  Kng.,  .Anns,  H 
.\say,  .Assey.  .-\ss;  Fr.,  H 
Kannz :  dim.  Eng.,  Enscoe, 
.Ansell,  .Ansohv.  Onslow,  F 
Essell,  Aslin,  Eslin:  Fr.,  Es 
.Ansel,  .Ancel.  .Ancelin,  .Ar 
( tsselin ;  Comps.  Eng.,  0: 
.Aspeni,  .Asbri<lge.  Asberrci 
good,  I^ansard,  .\nser,  1 
Enzer,  Osyer.  Anselme,  Hi 
.\.slock,  lla,shick,  Asnian.  O 
( )smond,  Oswald,  Oswin ;  G 
selni,  .Ansmar,  Osnier.  Osi 
Ansald,  .\sulf :  Fr..  Ausperl 
sart,  .Ansmann,  Osmont. 

.\nslev  —  From  Annesley : 
Notts. 

.\nsoii — see  Han-son. 

.Anthon,  Anton — p. ;  Greek. 
cules,  ilc.scendcd. 

.\nlonsen — Son  of  Anton. 

.Antwerp — a  dim.  of  werp  ( Wi 
Ian<ling-place. 

Ai>el — Scand..  apple. 

\i)pell — Germ. 

.\pgooil — From  Abgott,  me 
i.lolator. 

A]ilanalii — ser  Abplanalp. 

Ap|)ieg;ite — Near  a  garden. 

Applegren.      \pplegreen  — S 

ainiK'-branch ;  p. 
\iii>le(|nist — Scand,.  apple-tw 
\liiiUyard — Near  the  garden. 
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Appcrley,  Apperly" —  loc.,  Glost., 
Yorks. 

Appleby — loc  ,  Westind..  Leicest., 
Lines. ;  by  the  apple  tree. 

Applegarth — loc.,  Dumfries. 

Appleton  —  Inc.,  Lanes.,  Norf., 
Yorks. 

.-Vrber — N.,  Ha-bjaror;  Deh.,  Har- 
bord :  D..  Harboe ;  p. 

.Arboiim — From  Harbonie;  loc., 
Wo  res. 

.Arbnckle— loc  I-anark. 

Arbuthnot — loc,  Kincardineshire. 

Arc.  .\rk — A.,  Fr.,  I-at. ;  dweller  at 
an  arch  or  vault. 

Arch— Fr.,  Arqiies:  D.  B..  de 
Arches,  de  Arcis:  p.:  tenant  in 
chief  in  D.  B.  Henry  de  .\rches 
held  land  in  Yorks;  tempi,,  King 
John. 

-Xfchard^Fr.,  Achard;  p.;  or  see 
Orchard. 

.■\rchbell.  Archbold— From  .Archi- 
bald :  p. ;  precious,  bold. 

.■\rchdall — From  .\rkendale;  loe.. 
Yorks. 

.\rcher — Fr..  Archier;  p.;  Richard 
Ic  .-\rchcr  and  Nicholas  .\rcher 
in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.:  King  John. 

.\rchibald — p. :  precious,  bold. 

.\rdcn — loc.,  n.,  Lanark.,  Yorks. 

.\rdill — From  Anile,  a  river ;  Perth, 
or  Hartell.  Worcs. 

Ardinir — From  the  Gothic  hardiis; 
O.  H.  G.,  hart  fstrontj.  hardy): 
simple  forms.  Kntr..  Hard.  Herd, 
Hardv.  Hart.  ITeart,  Hartie, 
Hearty.  Chard.  Chart;  M.  G.. 
Hardt.  Hartz,  Hcrde,  Hcrth;  Fr. 
Hardi,  Hardv,  Hart.  Artns;  dim. 
KnR..  Hartell:  M.  G..  Hacrtd : 
Fr.,  Hardele.  .Arlcil :  Patronvm- 
ics,  O.  G.,  Hanlins.  .\rdinf!;; 
Entr.,  Hardinfi;.  .Ardinq;,  Harting; 
M.  G..  Hartintj,  Hartiinir;  Comps, 
Eng,.  Hardacrc.  Hardman,  Hard- 


er. Hardyear,  Harter,  Arter, 
Charter,  Hartiand,  Hardman, 
Harlnall.  Hartnctt,  Hartwright. 
Hartridge,  Hartray,  Hardwick, 
Hardwidge.  Hardaway ;  Ger., 
Hartmann.  ErHmann.  Hertrich, 
Hartrot;  Eng.,  .Ardouin. 

.\rdley— loc,  Herts. 

.\rgent — Silver;  Fr.-Latin. 

Argles — Deh.,  .\rkel;  p.;  see  Arkle. 

.\rgyic — loc,  Scot. 

.Arlesey — From  .\rlsey;  loc,  Beds. 

.■\rlington — loc.  Suss. 

Arkle — From  Acle;  loc,  Norf.  or 
Ercal.  Salop. 

.\rmitage,  Annatage  —  a  hermit ; 
loc.  Staff. 

.■\rmer — N,.  Ormr,  Ormarr,  .Arm; 
G..  Armer.  Hermer:  D.  B..  Har- 
mer.  Orni.  Ormer;  El.,  Harmer ; 
p. :  a  worker  in  arms. 

Armcs,  .\rmis— D.,  Harms;  Deh.. 
Arnies:  p. :  see  .Armer. 

Armistead.  Armstead — see  Hemp- 
stead. 

.\rmjon — Fr..  Armand  :  p. 

.\rms— see  .\rmer. 

.Armstrong — From  .Armston ;  loc. 
Northants :  strong-arm. 

Annsworth — loc.  Harts. 

.Aniason.  Arneson — Son  of  .Am: 
N. :  p, :  O.  E..  am,  eagle. 

.Arnell — see  Arnold. 

Arnold— loc.  Notts..  Wilts..  Yorks; 
D.  B.,  Ernehale ;  Tent.,  eagle. 
gracious. 

.Krnoldscn,  Arnoldson — see  .Arnold. 

.\rnoit — see  .Arnold,  i*  dim.  of 
Arn:N..  Orn, 

.Arntoft— see  .\mtoft:  cagle-loft. 

Armiji — Eng..  dweller  at  the  Eagle- 
hops  :  p. 

Arrington — sec  Harrington. 
\rriteh — see  Uerrick. 

.\rrmvsniith — Eng..  arrow-maker. 

Arscott — loc.  Salop. 
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Arstnii — From  Harstoii ;  loc.,  Ltfics., 

Xorthants.,  Camb..  etc. 
Arthur — see  Arter;  Kl.,  Artur;  p.; 

bcar-guanl. 

Arthurs — Son  of  Arthur. 

Artis— N..  lljortr;  D.  B..  Arte.  Ar- 
tor;  G.,  Ilarter,  Hart.  Ilarte;  Fl., 
.\rt.  Arts.  Artus;  U..  Hartig; 
Dch..  .\rts ;  |>. ;  slone.  noble. 

.Xrundt'll — loc.,  Suss.;  eagle-dell. 

.Xsbri'lge — Eiir.,  loc. ;  brkige  near 
.Ash  town. 

Aslmry  —  From  .Ashbury ;  loc. 
Ilerks.,  Devon. ;  see  ,\stlniry. 

.\scott — loc.,  Cormv. 

.Vseough — see  Ash. 

.\sh— loc.  Dcrbys;  D.  R..  Eisse. 
From  .\.  S.  acsc,  the  ash  tree, 
also  signifies  spear ;  simple  forms, 
.\csc,  son  of  llengist;  O.  N., 
Askr;  Eng..  .\sh.  Ask.  Askcy; 
Genu.,  .\sche.  Esch:  dim.  Eng., 
Haskell.  .\>hlin;  Fr..  Ascoli.  Es- 
calin ;  Comps.  Eng..  Ashpart, 
Aslicr,  Ashliol.l.  Ashman.  Ash- 
more.  .\sf|uith,  Ashwotnl,  .\sli- 
witi.  Ascough;  Fr.,  Escarc, 
.\esdiiiTiaiin :  Gcr..  Eskcrc. 
.\sdicr.  ICseher.  Asdiman.  Esdi- 
mann,  Ksdirich ;  dweller  at  the 
asii-lrce.  Spear-shafls  were  gen- 
erallv  ma<le  from  ash  Irei-s. 

.\shbunier-  X..  Ashnnidr;  al<o 
Asbi<.ni:  n.  1!..  ICsIktu.  O.bern : 
j>.:  the  ash  tri'.- bn,"k. 

.\shl.urv— Aug.  Scaiid..  from  the 
ash-lree  hill. 

Ashbv— !.«.:  the  a^h-lre,'  farm. 

A-.heri.fl-- loc.  Ynik> ;  dwdl.T' a1 
the  ash-lree  emft. 

Ashd-.wn— l->..m  A>h.|..n:  loc. 
l-:ssex. 

A-hemleu  A.k..  IKtIv,;  dwdlev  al 
Ihe  a-h  trer  v.ilK'v. 

Avli.T— I  )wflUT  at  the  a-h  Ire.-  cir- 
m-r;  a  i-hareoal-maker :  see  A^h. 


Ashfield— loc.  Staff. 

Ashford  —  loc,  Derbys.,  Devon, 
Hants.,  etc ;  dweller  near  an  ash- 
tree  ford, 

Ashliman,  .Ashlemann.  .Aschliman— 
.\  man  wlio  burns  the  wood  for 
melters,  or  makes  charcoal. 

.-\sh1ey— loc,  Hants.,  Wilts. 

Ashman — \.,  Asmundr. :  D.,  As- 
mund;  G.,  .Assman;  Dch.,  .As- 
man ;  D.  B.,  .Asseman.  Osmund: 
\y. ;  see  .Ash. 

.\shnient — Eng.,  p.;  see  Ash. 

.\sh|)itel— From  Ashbrittle ;  loc.. 
Soniers. 

.Ashton — loc.  l..aucs.,  Hants.. 
Herts..  Glost..  Wilts. 

.\shur.st — loc.   Kent.,  Lanes..  Sus- 

Ashwell— loc.  Herts.,  Rutl.,  Som- 

crs. ;  sec  .Ash. 
.\.<hwin — .Vs-vinur;  A.  S.,  Oswin: 

p. :  see  .Ash. 
.\slnvorth — loc.  Lanes. 
.\skcr— \..  Askvior;  D.,  .Askov:  S.. 

Askcr:  Dch..  .Asscher;  D.  B..  p.: 

Com  p.     .\skew,     Ascoith.     etc.. 

,\scint. 
Askew— I.1C.  Yorks.:  D.   B.,  .Asc- 

wilh,  TIascnith;  p. 
\>kh.iiu^oc.  Notts..  Lanes. 
.X^liwilh— sec  .Askew. 
\-.tuus- -G..  .Assmus;  p. 
As]nT — Dweller  at  the  ,Asiien-tret 

corner:  Eng..  p. 
\s|iin — .-^te  Aspinall. 
.\M)inall— Dch.,  Espagniol ;  a  Syan- 

iaril :  p. 
Asi.lund— S.,   Asphmd.    Espeluntl: 

loc,  i>. :  .\sp  grove. 
\spray-  !■>..  Esprit: p. 
A'-seiilierg.    .Assinberg — .\us     deni 

r.erg:  oiit  of  the  hill. 
\..erson-Heb..     .\.sher:     Asher's 

As>1k'|ou     Iih.".,  F^ssex. 
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Ast — German  for  branch;  in  Ba- 
varia there  is  a  place  called  Ast. 

Astbury — loc.,  Ches. 

Astill,  Astell — From  Astwell;  loc., 
Northants. 

.\stin — see  Aston. 

.\st1e — At  the  east  hill;  from 
Scand.,  sacrificial  cauldron. 

Aston — loc.,  Glos.,  Hants.,  Heref., 
Salop. 

.\strop  —  From  Asthorpe ;  loc, 
Herts. 

.Mhawes — From   Atte-Hawes ;   loc. 

.\thay,  Athey — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
sea. 

.■\ther1cy — From  Hatherleigh;  loc, 
Devon. 

.\thersmith — F.,  Athe;  p.;  and 
Schniid;  or  F.,  Atteschniid,  the 
obsek-te  form;  Ritterschmid,  an 
armorer,  who  belonged  once  to 
the  lower  orders  of  nobility. 

Atherstone — loc.,  Warw. 

Atherton — loc..  Lanes.;  Robert  de 
.^therton,  sheriff  of  Lanes.,  .\.  D. 
1206. 

Athorne — From  Atte-Horn;  loc. 

Athorpe — D.,  Attrup ;  loc.  and  p. ; 
or  from  .■\iilhorpe;  loc..  Lines. 

.\thow  —  From  Hathow ;  loc, 
Lines. ;  see  .Atto. 

.\tkin,  .\tkins,  .Atkinson — see  Mto. 

.\tlay— N.,  .\tii;  S..  .Mter;  p.; 
.\tilie,  a  Saxon  tenant  in  D.  B., 
or  from  .Atlow  ;  loc,  Derliys. ;  D. 
B..  Etelaw. 

Allenborough — loc,  Notts. ;  near 
the  town. 

.Atlerbury — loc,  Devon.,  or  Alter- 
by,  Lines. 

.\ttersley — see  Attlee. 

Attfield— see  Hatfield. 

Atthill — From  Altc  Hill,  a  snrname 
adopted  as  early  a'^  the  foiirteenlh 
century  from  place  of  residence. 


Attlee — From  Atterley ;  loc,  Salop., 
or  Hatley,  Camb. 

.Attmorc — From  Atte-moor,  at  the 
moor. 

.\tto,  .Attoe— N.,  Hottr  (Hattr); 
F.,  Athe;  D.  B.,  Atre;  G.,  Hattin, 
Hatto;  1-1.,  Athee,  Attout;  D., 
Hatting;  Dch.,  .Ates,  Atten,  At- 
kins ;  p. 

.Attress — Atte  Tree;  loc. 

-Attridge — Atte  Ridge ;  loc. 

-Attwater — Atte  Water;  loc,  at  the 

.Attwood,     .Atwood  —  From     Atte- 

Wood,  at  the  wood ;  Eng.,  p. 
Atwell — From    .Attee-Welle ;    loc; 

adopted  as  a  surname  1258-1358. 

Court  of  Ilusting,  London. 
Atty— F,.  Athe,  Atte;  Fr.,  Athee; 

see  .Atto  (at-the). 
.\ubray.  Aubrey,  Anbry,  Aubery — 

Fr.,    Teut.,    Elf-Ruler :     Aubrey 

Bunt,  Hnnd,  R.;  loc,  Yorks. 
.\iil>ert — see  Herbert, 
.Auchinleck — loc,  Ayr. 
.\iidley — loc,  Essex,  Staffs. 
Aiidstey — From      Audley;      loc. 

Staffs. 
Auer — G..  a  river  and  a  place   in 

Bavaria ;  .see  .Aveline. 
.\m'rbach— Ger..  a  brook,  a  rivulet, 

therefore  a  place-name. 
Anger— G..  .Augar ;  p. ;  see  .Aggs.     ' 
.Augsburgii — From    Augsburg ;  p. ; 

.Augsburg  is  a  city  in  Bavaria. 
.Augiis — see  .Angus. 
.Augustine,    .Augustin.    .Augustus — 

p.,   August ;    bright,  glorions  in 

counsel. 
Aukcr— N..   Haukr:    F..  Arko;  G., 

Uaukc  Hauk:  Fl..  Ilaucq ;  Dch., 

.Aukes:  D..  Ifarke:  p. 
.Aukland — toe,  Durham. 
Ault— Old :  i>. 
AuMad— Belgium,   p. 
.\nsleller — .\n  exhibitor. 
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Austin — D.,  Aiigiistiii;  D.  U.,  Au- 
giistiii ;  Austin ;  p. 

Avaiit — From  llavant;  loc.,  Hants. 

Aveley,  Aveling— Fl.,  Kvcly;  Dch., 
Evelein;  D.  J!.,  Avelin;  p. 

Avcline — F'rotn  (ioth.  Avo,  granil- 
motlicr;  also  Latin,  Aviis,  ances- 
tor; simple  forms,  O.  (i.,  Avo, 
Ovo,  Ouo:  8tli  C.  Kng..  Ovcy; 
Fr..  Avl:  dim.  O.  G.,  Avila,  Ave- 
iiiia ;  Eng.,  Aveliiie,  Avcling, 
Evelyn;  Fr,,  Avcline;  Conips. 
Kn}*..  Havarii,  Avery,  Aver, 
Owcr.  Haviland,  llnwman;  Fr., 
.\vart,  Avare,  .Xucr;  M.  G.,  Ani- 
land,  .\ycmann. 

Avcnell — Xornian-1'r. :  p.;  1).  B., 
.'\vcnol;  W.  .\vcnel.  in  Kot.  OW. 
ct  Fin.,  King  Jiihn. 

Avcrcll  —  I"  rom  IlaviThill;  loc, 
Snff. 

.Werett — ilini.  of  Avory, 

.■\vfrson — Son  of  .\very. 

.\very — l-'roni  ICvrciix:  loc,  \or- 
niandy ;  Cecil  ile  Fvercus  in  Kot. 
<)1>1.  et  Fin.,  Kinj;  John. 

.\vvdrv — From      Si.      Awdrv  ; 
ICth'el.lreda.  Ely. 

Axclsen— Dan..  S.m  of  Axel. 

.\xelson — Scand.,  Son  of  .\xfl. 

Axfnrd— loc..  Wills. 

.\xliani  —  l'>oni       I  k-xhani :     1(k?.. 

.    \..rtlid. 

.\.\Icy — rrohahly  a  corruption  of 
.\xlon. 

Axon— Dch..  ^ak^lcen:  p. 

.\xH-ll— 1'rol.al.ly  the  valley  nf  the 


St. 


KivLT  .\; 

Uton-I'r 


■hahlv 
.•  liav 


-  stoi 


:  p. 


.\vdelotle.  .\vdIoUc.  Avdelr.lte— A 
dim.  of  Avlotu-;  Kn-.  -nniame: 
Wahcr  AvKt.  ihmd,  K. 

.\vers.  Avi-c"--    I-!..  i:ver:  [■:vcr.:  p. 

.\vlesl)in-v     loc.    Ihiclv<. 

\vk-l      <i-e  .\vKtt. 


.Vylett,  .\vlott— D.  F.,  Eilert;  p. 
Ayliffe— N.,   Eilffr;    D.   B.,  Ailof, 

Filaf;p. 
Ayling — From      llayling;      loc., 

Hants.,  or  Fl.,  Elen,  Eylen;  p. 
.\ylnier — F.,  Helnier,  p.;  Ailmar, a 

tenant  in  chief  in  D.  B. 
.\yIswortli^ — see  El.sworth. 
,\ylward — N.,  Kgil-hjortr ;  F.,  Egil- 

hardt,  Eilart ;  D.,  Ellegaard,  Ey 

lard ;  F"l.,  Allcgaard ;  D.  B.,  Age- 

lunanl,    .Aieluert,   Ailuuard;  G., 

Hhlert.  p. ;  see  ligly. 
.\yre — From  Ayr;  loc.,  Scotl. ;  see 

.\vcry. 
.\yrton — loc.,  Vorks. 
.\vscouyh — l-'roin    Aysgartli;    loc., 

Vorks. 
Ayion — loc,  Berwick,  Yorks. 


Haadsgaard — Dan.,  boat  yard, 
Baalam,  I'.aalham — From  Baylham; 

loc,  Sntf. ;  see  Bellamy. 
ISaas— D..  Bas.'se;  Dch.,  Bass,  Bas; 

J'"l.,  llae.-;;  p. 
Uabliel — (kt.,  p.,  liarbara. 
Baliliington — li>c.,  Coniw.,  Norths., 

Notts.,  Somers, 
Balihit.   Babbitt— .V  dim.    of    Bar- 
bara ;  p. 
Babbs— <;..  Babisch,  Babst;  p. 
liabcock — Bartholomew,   the  cook, 

or  dim.  of  Barbara. 
Bach — ItriHik  or  rivulet. 
Bacliam— I'.rooklet;  loc.  and  p. 
llachdnll — Slow-brook;  Eng,,  p. 
Maclielor — see  Batchelor. 
Backer — the  baker;  same  as  Baker. 
Backh^u^e — Dch.,     Backhaiis;   p.; 

bniise  by  the  brook. 
I'.ricklnnd-  Brookland;  A.  S.,  p. 
Backman — I'.rook-man.   or   dwetler 

by  a  bniok  :  see  Bacham. 
n.icknt-see   Bncket. 
Bacon.  Bacone — Dried  wood;  loc, 
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;rs. ;  N .,  Itekan  ;  D.  D.,  Ilaco ; 

k— D..   ISailock;  G.,   Bailke, 

e;  p. 

y,    lladdcley — From    Baddi- 

loc.,  Ches, 

—City    and    grandduchy    of 

lany ;  it  also  gave  the  name 

ider  and  llaadc^i :  p 

— loc.,  Salop. ;  animal  name, 

II — li>c.,  Cornw. 

— n..  IJatkin;  p. 

-loc.,  Suff. 

Name  taken   from  the  -lign 

e  inn  hear;  (German,  bacr) 

nimal. 

— X..  i'ojjvi'';  S..  llagge;  G., 

;e;  I-'l..  Bagge,  IJagnet ;  Dch., 

;e,  r.aggers :  p. ;  I).  B..  ISaco, 

k1;  contest,  strife. 

t-dim.  of  Bagjie. 

— O.  G..  to  contend. 

— loc..  Berks..  Salo|).,  Som- 

— Kng.,  Baga's-Hall:  p. 

I.    Bagnall— Inc.,    Staffs. 

-in.,   r.ygodt:   Fr.,   Bagiiet ; 

;.,  Bagod:  p.;  Baggard.  Ba- 
Bagiit,     Bargard,     Bigaril. 

d.  Bigot,  in  Rnt.  (Ihl.  et 
King  John. 

.w — From      Bngsliot;      Inc., 

cy.  Wilts. 

y^loc..   Chfs. :   hence   came 

Ir)w  and  Biglcr. 

II — see  Bakewcll. 

<  ierm."  bear :  p. 

— l-'roin  Bedfigh ;  Inc.,  Es- 
r>r  G..  Behlaii :  Dcli..  Bcd- 
Fl..  IScdi:p.:scc  P.alc. 

felt.,  active,  alert;  p. 

i.ige— Inc..  Vorks, 

— Bajnes:     \.,     Bainir:     F.. 

■).  Beino:D..  Bchii:S..  Been; 

liavnes.  Bainc,  IScvns:  Dch., 


ISeens;   G..    Bens;   D.   B.,   Bain, 

JSeiiz;  p. 
Bair — see  Bahr. 
Bairfurd — .\.  S.,  Bearford  ;  p. 
Baird — .According  to  Baring-Gonld 

it  means  bay-colored — a  favored 

horse. 
Hake — see  Beck, 
Baker— Eng.  trade  name. 
Bakewell— loc,  Dcrbysh. 
Balchin — D.,  Balchen;  F1.,  Dalcaen; 

X.,   Balki:    D.   B.,    Balchi ;    G., 

Balcke;  p. 
I  Salcombe — loc.   Sussex. 
Baldec— \'ar,   of   Bald    or    Balch; 

Eng.,  surname ;  white. 
Balders— \..  Baldr;  U.  B.,  Baldric; 

G..     Balder;     D.,    Bald.     Balle, 

Boldt;  Dch.,  Balder.  Bols,  Bolt; 

P- 
I'alderston — .Also  Baldcrson;  from 

ItaldcrstiHie ;  loc.  Lanes. 
Baldock — loc,  Beds. 
Bahlwin — N.,   Baldvinni,  friend  of 

the  God  Baldr;  D.,  Bolding;  G.. 

Boldin:  Dch..  Holding;  Fl..  Baii- 

diiin.  Boldewin;  the  name  of  the 

Comit   of   Flanders,   Baldwin,   is 

on  the  Roll  of  Battle  .-\bbey.  and 

the   Baldwin  among  the  tenants 

in  chief  in  D.  B.;  boneJielil;  bold 

in  battle. 
Bale — loc,      Xorf. ;     also     Beale, 

Yorks:  see  Bell. 
Baler^Eng.   trade  name. 
Bales — see  Bale. 
Haley— see  Bailey. 
Balforth.  Balfour — loc,  Fife. 
BaHf,     Baliff.     Bailiff— Germ,    p.; 

Fng..  Bailiff,  a  sheriff  or  steward. 
llalka— <lim.  of  Baldwin. 
Balkcii — Beam  or  rafier.  The  name 

I'-alk  i'i  <if  the  same  origin. 
Ball.  Balls— A  Celt.:  Bald,  a  white 

Mot.    Richard  Bald.  Iluml.  Rolls. 

Ji.hn  atte  Balle,  .\.  D.  1327, 
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llalla— soe  Baldens. 
Mallam — see  Itaalain. 
IJallanger— see   Uallingcr. 
Hallard— r-1.   Balat;  p- ;  see  Ball. 
Ballenger— set-  iSallinger. 
HalleiUine— sec    Bannatync ;    Celt.. 

belongs  to  Hallcndeeii  or  Balin- 

deaii;  Scotd.,   Baile,   a  town  or 

farm. 
Ballinger — From  Balliiigham;  loc., 

Ileref. 
Ballingliain— Kng.,  p. 
Ilallun— Celt.,  little  town. 
JJally— V    own;  F.ng.,  p. 
Balmer  —  From      Balmire ;      loc, 

Cumb. 
Halm  forth— Uct.,  to  Bamford;  p. 
Ilalser— dim.  of  the  proper    name 

Balthasar 
Ballzer — Same  as  lialser. 
Ballon— \ar.  of  Baldwin;  p. 
Baiwin — Bel-tassah-zar,    keeper  of 

the  Lord's  trcasiire.s. 
llambridge — From  Benibridge ;  loc., 

Cumb..  Hants. 
Bambroiigh^see  Bambury. 
Bamlmry — I'min    Banibiirgh ;   loc., 

Lines.,  Kortlid.,  0.\on. 
Ham  ford— I  lie,.  I^ines.,  Derbys. 
Hampton     luc .      Cnmb.,      Devon., 

Oxf..  \\ \-.tni'l. 
Banckhead.  Bankheail — l-Ing.,  p. 
Bancroft — I'rom     Brancroft;     loc., 

Yorks. ;  dweller  at  a  .'iniall  bean- 
field. 
Baiidei— I'nmi  !■>..  Bannel ;  p. 
BanderlwilT— (ier.,  place-name. 
B.Mt<llev-    see  Brandlev. 
I landrew— Dweller  at  Hath> ;  Eiig.. 

P- 

Baiidt— \'ar.  of  l-'r..  P.annel. 

Baru-.  Baiiev-  N..  Beniiir;  F. 
liaine.  IWrnv:  D.  1'...  I'.aim.  Bain 
S..  Been:  Fl.,  IVine,  Bdin.  Been 
IVb..  Betien.  Beien.  Benier,  Ben- 


Banford — While  dweller  at  i 
Juig.,  p. 

Banger,  Bangert — Dch.,  lit 
P- 

Bangerter — Germ.  p. 

Bungs — D.,  Bang;  0.,  Banke 
Bank,  Bangert ;  U.  B.,  Ban 
P- 

Banbani — loc.,  Norf. 

Banister,  Bannister — From 
.stead ;  loc.,  Essex,  Surrey ; 
Banaster  in  Kut.  Obi.  et 
King  John;  Banestre  occi 
copies  of  the  KuU  of  Battl 
l>ey. 

Banks — loc.,  Yorks;  or  D.  S.; 
laricke  l-l.  Banker;  p.;  d 
at  tlic  itioiuid  or  enibankiiie 

Banni — Slayer,  A.  S. 

i  laniiatyiie — From  Uannocktii 

Banner — Dch,,  p 

I'.annernian- — Deb.,  Bonneriiu 

Bannister — see  Banister. 

Bumion — Celt.,  white,  fair;  Ir. 

Bantin,  Banting — Dch.,  p. 

I'-ajiyard — D  Deb.,  Bangert 
dweller  at  tbe  bean  yard. 

Baptist — Proper  name  much 
in  .\us(  i.''\. 

Baradale—  loc,  Ayrsh. 

Barber — ^I-'roin  St.  Barbc  sur 
Ion;  loc.,  in  Nonnandy,  \ 
was  the  celebrated  Abbq-  ( 
Barbara ;  or  Fr.,  Barbc, 
biaux,  Barbry;  Dch.,  Barbt 
Barber;  p.;  Barnard,  Bard 
de  Barbes,  tenants  in  D.  B. 
Barbe  is  on  the  Roll  of  1 
Abbey;  Wiliam  <le  St.  Bar 
Bishop  of  Durham,  .\.  D.  '. 
I!arl)er  of  Barbour,  a  haml 
Ihimbartonshire;  or  Fr.,  Ba 
Barbieur;  p. 

[■.:,rbcy— Fr..  Barbe.  Barbet. 
bey :  p. ;  1  lugo  Barbatus  in  I 
llngb  with  the  beard. 
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I'arbour — see  Barber. 

liarclay — see  Berkley. 

[lardslev — loc,  Lants. 

Bardwell— loc,  Siiff. 

Bare— sec   Bear. 

Barefoot — sec  Barfoot. 

Ilarfiitseii.  i'.arentson — Son  of  Ba- 
rent 

Barett — Vr..  Tcut.,  briglit ;  p. 

Barfoot  —  From  Itarfonl :  loc., 
Wore,  Xorf..  Canil).,  Oxf. ;  or 
Barforth,  Yorks;  or  I)..  Barfod; 

I>- 

Barfiis,  I'.arfnss— Xicknaiiic,  liare- 
footed. 

Barg.  Barge — Dch..  p. 

ItarKcr— see  B,arker. 

Barkdoll.  [Sarkdidl— \'ar.  of  Bar- 
clay: EllR.,  p. 

Barker — N..  Borkr :  S.,  Barck ; 
l>cli..  Barker;  PI..  Barker;  C... 
Barker:  (i..  Barche;  D.  B., 
Barch :  p. 

Barkle — \'ar.  of  Barclay:  Enjj.,  p. 
Barksliire — Krom     Berkshire,     the 

county. 
Harkiis  —  From        Bargus :      loc.. 

Cornw. 
Rarkwortli — From    llarkwilh;  loc, 

Line-;, 
riarl.'ice — I'nmi  Rng..  \f>c.,  p.;  Bar- 
lass. 

Rarley — loc..  Herts. 

Bsrlow — loc.  Derlivs..  Yorks,,  haie- 
htll:  Koprer  de  V.arlowc,  -A.  D. 
13,16,  I.atics..  Fines. 

f^arn — Baniahv.  from  Barnbv;  loc, 
SiifT. 

f^arnackle — ^From  Bariiacre:  loc., 
I.ancs. 

f^arnard — N..  Bjarnaror;  "Fl.,  Bar- 
nard; D.  B..  Bernard:  p. 

f^arnliy — loc,  Yorks. 

f^arnc-i,  I!arns — loc,  Sitrrcv  :  Barnc 
in  r>.  B. 

r^arnctt — From  Barnet;  loc.  Herts; 


or  X..  Bjarni:  G..  Barnatt,  Bar- 

nert :  Fl.,  Ilernert ;  p. 
Piarney — loc,  Norf. 
iJarnfjrcKer — ;\n  Eng.  p.  and  trade 

name, 
r.arnlian — see  Barnhard. 
i'.arnlnirst — Place  name, 
I'.arnesdale — Inc.  Yorks. 
Barnsley — loc,  Dorset, 
liarnson — Son  of  a  dweller  at  the 

barn ;  Kn^.,  p. 
Ilarnnm — Enp.,   -p. ;     a     warrior's 

home. 
Barnwell — loc,  .'Xyr. ;  or  Barneville, 

Normandy. 
Baron— loc,  N'ormandy. 
Barr^oc.  .\yrshirc:or  N.,  Itanur; 

IX,   Barr:  1-1.   Bar;    Fr..    de    la 

Barre:  D.  P...  Bar;  p. 
Barra<lale — From    I'.orrodale ;   kw.. 

Climb. 
Barratt.  Barrett — Same  as  Barett. 
Barracliin)j;h,  Barrclough^lCnja;..  p. 

dweller  at  the  Swin«  Hollow. 
Barren— in..     Barel,     Bared;     1).. 

Uaruel;  p. 
ISarresen — Itarr's  son, 
I'arric — loc,  l-'orfar. 
Barrinfifton — loc,      Camb.,      Lines., 

Somers. :  or  from  liarenton;  loc, 

Normandy. 
ISarrnti — Probably      from      Baron. 

meaning   the   dnke.     The   name 

was  taken   from  a  sign. 
Harrow — loc:  or  11.,  I'arroc:  Dch.. 

Barran ;  Fl.,  Baro;  p. 
I'.arrowman — Fng.,  bel,  to  Barrow; 

P- 
Barry — .\   barrier.  gaU  way  ;    I'"ng.. 

p.:  Ir..  i>. 
Barson — Son  of  Barney. 
Hartal— see   P.arllett :  dim.  of   Bar- 

iholnniew. 
Bariaii.  Barten.  Barticn.  Bartian — 

see  Itarton. 
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nartchie,  Rartschi,  Bartclie — Fr., 
Ital-  p. 

Barter — N.,  Bardr;  p. 

Barth— D.,  Dch.,  Fl.,  G.,  p;  a  contr. 
of  Bartholomew. 

Bartholdio — clim.   of   Bartholomew. 

Bartholomew — see  Barth, 

Barthorp,  Barthropp,  Barthroi> — 
loc,,  Lines. 

Bartlett— G..  Bartelt;  Fr.,  Bartalot: 
p. ;  dim.  of  Barth<)lomew. 

Hartley — loc..  Hants.,  Worcs. 

Bartlome — dim.  of  Bartholomew. 

Barton — loc.,  bare  -\-  town. 

Itartson — Son  of  Bart. 

Rasckoni — see  Hascom. 

Bascom — From  Boscombe ;  loc., 
Hants..  Wilts. 

Bas:hant — From  Barsham ;  loc. 
Norf. 

Ha.-ihforcl — From  Bassford;  loc. 
Staffs. 

Baskctt — From  the  Fr.  Itassccoiirt ; 
toe. ;  or  ItnstjHet ;  p. ;  or  Dch.  Bas- 
tet;  p. 

Bass — loc.,  Inveriiry.  Haddington ; 
or  I).,  I'V.,  Basse:  p.;  low,  small. 

Bassett — I'V.,  dim.  of  Bass:  .Alice 
Le  Itasse.  Ihmd.  K. 

Bastard— Dch..  Ilascrt :  Fl..  Batard; 
p.:  in  Koll  ui  Batllo  .Xhlicy  and 
1>.  1!.:  Win.  k-  Bastard  held  land 
in  Vorks..  temp,  K.  John. 

Bastian.  Bastin— !•>.,  I'astian,  Bas- 
tien:  p. :  sec  Hasting. 

ISastiiifj — I)ch.,  Basting:  f).,  Bas- 
tian :  Fl..  Bastin  ;  ]>. 

Bastow — I-'rom  Baslon:  loc..  Lines. 

Batchclor,  Batchler — Dch.,  iiafri,'c- 
laar;  !•>..  Bachlott;  ('...  Bachlay; 
P- 

Bate— Bati-s:  N..  lU-da:  D.  It.,  lie- 
da;  D..  Bitz:  IVh..  r'.ccts:  Fl.. 
Bctte.  Itclhs,  Beetz.  I'.els:  p, 

ItaU-man — S..  Betjeman  ;  Dch.,  Bat- 
man ;  p. 


Bates,     Bateson,     Battison — ^B 

son. 
Bath — loc..  Somers. 
Bathe— Dch.,  Bethel,  Beth;  p. 
Bathnrst — loc.,  Sussex. 
Bathy — From  Bartholomew. 
Batley — loc.,  Yorks. 
Batsford— loc.,  Glost.,  Suff. 
Batt— Battye;  IH..  Batta,  BatI 
Battcock — see  Badcock. 
Battell— see  Battle. 
Batten— From  Fl.,  Batkin;  or 

Bethime  or  de  Bethune;  p. 
Batterham — D.  B.,  de  Bertram 
Batlerson — see  Patterson, 
I  lattersbury  —  From     Battiest 

loc,  Wilts. 
Ilattcrsby — loc,  Yorks. 
Battershall— From   PatishuU; 

Staffs. 
Battiscombe  —  From    Battisco 

loc.  Dorset. 
ISattle,  Battel— loc,  S.  Wales, 

sex. 
Batty— .Also  Baty:  see  Bathy. 
Bauer,  Banr — Peasant;  Ger..  i 
Haufjh.    Itaiighman  —  Eng.,    I 

hough,  small:  p. 
Banlv — From    Bcoley;   loc,  1 

ccst. 
Bauni — Tree.    A  name  taken 

a  sign  of  the  inn, 
I'auman — .Architect  or  carpenti 
Banmgartncr — A   man   who   t 

trees. 
Banscher — Eng.,   Busher;    fro 

sign  (hn.shl ;  Reginale  le  Bt 

cr,  Himd.  Rolls. 
Bansman — Bushman:  p. 
Bavcn.  Bavin — From  Bavent; 

Xormandy. 
Bawdon — loc,  Comw, 
Bawn — D.,  Baim;  Fl.,  Bauwei 
Bawirec  —  From      Bawtry ; 

Yorks. 
Baxen<lale — place  name. 
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ee  Paxley. 

he  Scot,    and    N.   Eng. 
Baker. 

..    p.;     Walter   Le   Bay, 
t. 

/s — Fl.,  Baye;  D..  Bayer; 
■s,  Bey,  Bies;  p. 
■  Bailey. 

jylis— Fl.,  Bcllis;  p. 
;e  Baliff. . 
;e  Baine. 
-  loc.,     Northants,    Oxf., 

ach,  a  nickname  of  a 
sin,"  occurs  in  Domes- 
ich,  Beachy,  and  possibly 

■Fr..  Beaiichamp;  p. 

3ch.,   Beckiim,    Beeciim; 

leach  am. 

■om  Bedalc;  loc.,  Yorks; 

olph. 

— From  llirilsnioor;  loc., 

ec  Bagley. 

[Jick;  Fr.,  Bicke,  Bicque; 

— 1()C.,  Yorks. 

om   Healings;  loc,  Suf- 

Din    Bcelcy ;    loc.,   Der- 

j.,  dweller  by  the  tree ; 

lee-keeper;  trade  name. 
nnish — loc,  Dur. 
—place  name. 
Dch.,   Bicne;  p.;    nick- 

'ice  Baynham, 

Chr.,     p.;     a    bean     en- 

(era:  D„  Itjarre;  D.  It., 
h..  Fl..  I!ccr,  Berh:  G, 


Bearchell  —  From  Bircholt ;  loc. 
Kent. 

Beard — loc,  Derbysh.,  Devon. 

Beardall — Ger.-A.   S.,  bear  vaiiey 

Beardsley — From     Bardsley ; 
Lanes. ;  or  Buwardsley,  Ches. 

Bearnson^ — Bjornson,  bear's  so: 

Bear  scot — see  Prescott. 

Beasley  —  From      Beazley ; 
Warw, 

Beath — Celt.,  belonging  to  Beilh; 
Scotl..  birch  tree. 

Beaton — Fr.,  Bethnne;  p.;  see  Bee- 
ton. 

Beattie,  Beatty,  Beatie — From  the 
Irish  Betaghbiadhtach,  a  public 
victualler;  p. 

Bcatnnont  —  Fr.,  Beaumont,  fair 
mount;  Latinized  de  Bello  Mont. 

Beauregard — Fr.,  Fairguard ;  p. 

Heaven — Fl.,  Beving;p. 

Beaver — N,,  nickname,  from  beav- 
er ;  Fr.,  Bcauvoir,  fair-view ;  John 
Le  Bever,  Cal.  Rot.  Orig. 

Beazer — Fr.,  Bisez ;  p. ;  Bisi  or 
Bysey  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  .\b- 
bey ;  D.  B.,  Basi;  p. 

Beccles — loc,  Suffolk. 

Becli — A  little  brook. 

Beck— N.,  Bekan;  D.  S.  G.,  Dch., 
Beck ;  Fl.,  Baeck ;  p. ;  or  from 
Bec-Hcllonin :  loc,  Normandy; 
Beke  on  the  Roll  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey; De  Bee,  a  tenant  in  chief. 
Waller  Bee  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey,  in  D.  B. ;  Bee  and  Bek  in 
Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

Becker — Same  as  Baker;  old  spell- 
ing, Beckhker  and  Bekhern, 
Beckett — dim.  of  Beck. 

Beckford — loc,  Hants. 
Beckham — loc.  Norf. 
Beckley — loc.   n.,   Hants.,   Sussex. 
IScckman,  Beckmann — Scand.,  creek 
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Heckstead,  Becksteil — Scand.,  creek 

place ;  p. 
IJcckstrand — Scam!,,  creek  bank;  p. 
] Jeckstmni — Scand,  creek  strtani; 

P- 
IJeckwitli — kx:.,  Yorks. 
llecrnfi,    Heccrofl — Kiifj;.,    a    small 

bee  field ;  p. 
Hed— X.,   ISeda;    !•>.,    Itwle;    Fl., 

Uette;    G..   Dcli.,  Beth;  p.;    see 

Bate. 
Bcilall— From  Bcdatc;  loc.  Yorks. 
I'cddoe,  r.eddo,  lieddoes,  lleddes — 

CBeddaii;  I-r.,  llidaul;  p.;  Ess., 

p.;  BaddDw;  A.  S.,  war.  batlle; 

also  Welsh  p. 
Bedford — loc,  the  cotintv  town. 
Hediiisfield— loc.  SnfFoik. 
Bedke — Channel  of  a  stream. 
I!e<lwdl— loc.  Beds. 
ISei— D..  Dch..  r.ie.  Bye;  N..  Bni; 

p. ;  see  Bngg. 
lieebec.  lieliee,   Heehe— From  Bee- 

liv ;  loc,  I^iics. :  a  farmer  of  bees. 
Iteeijli— loc.  SlatTs. 
Becchcr — f*'ii!i-.    p.,     from    beach- 
tree. 
Beechiiifi — loc,  Sussex,  Wilts. 
Reedcn— I'Vom  lleedcn  ;  loc,  Berks. 
IJeefortli  —  From     Beafurd :     loc. 

I  )evoii. 
Bee  ley — Knif..     place     name,     from 

Bee-I*a. 
Beenuis — Bee  honse  ;  p. 
Beer— Also  Beers:  I)..  IVh..  1-1..  C. 

p.;  loc.  Dev.m. 
Beesley.  I'.t-sley— see  Beaslcy. 
Beeson — ['•ee-kcei)er's  son. 
Beeslon— Inc.   \-)rf..   Notts, 
Iteelhani — see  Betliam. 
Beeton  —  Prom       Bcii;litoii ;      loc. 

N'<.rf. 
Beets   -'ice  Bates. 
Bcevcr-    l-'r..  Biver:  p. 
Beev — see  I'av. 
Bcj;bU.—].-ro„i    Bijiln:    loc.    Lines. 


I 'egg; — see  Beck, 

Behrnian — O.  G.,  Behlcrt,  B 
maiin,  Jtehle,  Behng,  Behi 
Bchitniii,  Behunnin,  Bchl 
Behrens. 

Beidcrman — A  tent;  p. 

BeinkaniiJ — place  name. 

Bcjar — ().  G.,  p. 

llelcham — From     Belchamp; 
Essex. 

Belcher — From'     Bcllecourt ; 
Normandy  near  Perrone;  B 
snr  in  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey. 

r.elding —  From      Beltinge; 
Kent. 

Belfrage — From  the  Nonnan 
Bcaufoy,  Latinized  into  de  1 
F'apo;  D.  B.,  Belvaco.  Belvoi 

Bclliam — Bclliommc;  see  Baala 

Hell— N'.,  Beh;  F.,  Beia.  Bel.  I 
S.,  Bell;  Dch.,  Bel;  Fl..  B 
Beli ;  p. 

Bellamy^Fr.,  p.,  from  Belk 
Inc.  Normandv;  Beelhclmi 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Belai 
L).  B.  D.,  Beihim;  Fl.,  Belen 
Dch..  Bcllm;p. 

Beller,  Bellers,  Bellares— R. 
lers ;  p. ;  Beleiiers  in  Roll  of 
tie  .\bbey;  Hamon  Bellars  w 
hostage  to  K.  John.  .\.  D-  1 
fWhitwick,  r^^ics.) 

Bellew— Fr.,  Beitot;  p.;  Belle 
Battle  .\bbey;  Belot,  a  tenai 
chief  in  D.  B. ;  Gaufrid  B« 
and  Robt.  de  Baleewe  in  R( 
Fin.,  K.  John. 

Bello,  Belloe — From  Belleau; 
Norf.;  see  Bellew. 

Bellows — see  Beller. 

Belston — loc.  Devon. 

ilelton^ — loc,  Leics. 

Bepdiow  —  From  Benningbro 
loc,  Yorks. 

Bench.  Bence — N.,  Bensi;  ' 
I'ense;  p. 
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I  — D.,     Bendahl,     Benclal; 

,  Bendel ;  p. 

— D.,  Dch.,  I-l..  G.,  p. 

g — D.,  Benthin  ;  Dch.,  Bcn- 

Bentinck;  p. 
1  —  From       Benlon;       loc, 
hmbcl. 
ct— Roll    of    Battle    Abbey, 

54,  whence  came  Bennett, 
on,    Bennte,    Benn,    Benne- 

Benison. 
— Benctt,  Bennett — see  Bene- 

d — From      BenefieM  ;     loc, 

hanls. 

d— From     Bainsford;     loc, 

ing. 

en.  I'engtson — see  Benson. 

11 — From     Benholme;     loc, 

ardine. 

gton.  Bennion — loc.    Lines. 

ineider — O.  G.,  chief  tailor. 

I— N.,  lienni  and  Bensi;  F., 

ie;    dim.   of    Benedict;    S., 

:on ;  D..  Benptsen.  Reiul.sen, 

ren:     Dch..    Bense ;     D.   B., 

::  p. 

rl,      Benstead  —  From      Bin- 

1:  loc.,  Hants..  Sussex. 

.',  Bently — loc,  in  Yorks. 

n — SCO  I'.enson. 

y.  IJctisley— loc.  Ayr. 

ge — sec    ['iirbidKC 

■Mill,  nionntain  ;  p. 

1 — ^A   pasture  or  meadow  in 

n\U. 

-Hills;  p. 

—Hillock;  p. 

—Might   Ik-   a   jilace   name, 

I  Bergen. 

cii— D..  p. 

on—Son  of  the  hills  :S,.p, 

iilorfT— Scand..  I'.ertj.  ihilli: 

f.    ( village  K    village    on    the 

I— .\n    island  on  the    north 


coast  (province   of    Pomerania) 

of  Prussia. 
Berggen — S.,  mountain  branch. 
Bergjimd — S.,  mountain  grove. 
Bergman — S.,  a  miner;  to  sort  the 

ore  from  other  stone.s. 
Bergner — Man  of  the  hills, 
liergquist — S..  village  on  the  hill; 

nionntain  branch. 
Bergsjo— Scand.,  mountain  lake. 
Bergstrom — S..  moiuitain  stream. 
Berguson — Berg's  son. 
Beris — Dweller  at  a  hill. 
Berk — Birch  tree. 
Berkin — see  Berk. 
Berkhansen- Berk     (birch)     Han- 
sen ;  D.,  son  of  Hans. 
Bcrkenshaw,  Berkinshaw — ^Dweller 

at  a  birch-grove. 
Berkley— .\!.so  Berkeley:  loc.  Glos. 
Berlin — place  name. 
Bernards,       Bernharcis  —  Warrior. 

brave, 
Berndt — 01<1     Ger.     origin,     from 

hero,  now  bear;  Eng.,  bear. 
Bernhagen— High -bear. 
B  e  r  n  h  i  .sel — Be  a  r-  isl  e. 
Bernie — Eng..  dim.  bear. 
Berqnist — Bear-quest. 
Bcrrett- Barrett  in   Roll  of  Battle 

.Abbev:  see  Borret. 
Bcrridge  —  From     Berwich ;     loc. 

Essex. 
Berrill  —  From     Bcrghill ;     bright 

stream. 
Berry— Inc.,  Xortnandv :    or    from 

the  Irish  O'Beara;  p. 
Berrvcssa— Bcrrv ;     <hvel!er     at    a 

hill. 
iVrtelson.    Bertelsen.    Rerthelson- 

Son  of  Bertram. 
Berloch— Bert,  bright,  irlorions. 
Bertram.    Bcrtritm — Bright,    glori- 

Berwick— Inc.    Fs^ex.    Xortbmhd., 

Wilts. 
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lleryniaii — Dweller  at  a  hill. 
Besant — From  F.,  Baisant;  a  Hu- 
guenot name. 
Bcsnedorfers^ — Ger.,  place  name. 
IJcsley — Bee-meadow. 
Bess — Fern.     dim.     of     Elizabeth ; 

metronymic. 
Bessan — Besant;  place  name. 
He.fsler — Ger. 
Best— D..  Dch..  Fl.,  G. ;  p. 
Beswick — loc,  Yorks. 
Betham — loc,  Westmd. :    Ralph  de 

Betham  was  a  benefactor  to  Fur- 

ness  Abbey,  Henry  II. 
Bethel.     Bethers— G..   Bethel;    Fl„ 

Beethe! ;  p. 
Bctsworth,     Bettesworth  —  From 

Betchwnrth ;  loc,  Surrey. 
Bett— FI.,  Bette ;  Dch..  G..  Beth ;  p. 
Betteley— From  Betley;  loc,  Staffs. 
Bcttes — Metronymic;  dim.,  son  of 

Betty. 
Bcttov.  Bcttv.  Betsey — Nickname  of 

Elizabeth';  or  from  A.  S.,  Betti. 
Bettridge — Fng.,  a  descendant    of 

the  uplands;  A.  S.,  Banduric. 
Betl.'i — sec  Bates. 
Bettylion — Fr..  place  name. 
Beuhler — Old  German. 
Heutlcr— Old  German. 
Bevan— Ft.,    P.evenot,    Beving;   p.; 

Bevan  ami   I'cvin  occur  in  Rot. 

Ohl.  et  Fin..  K.  John. 
1  'cveridge  —  Eng..      the      l>caver- 

marsh. 
Biverland — Eng.,  bcaver-Iand. 
ncvcrley — Eng.,     beaver     lake    or 

stream. 
Bevtngtnn— loc,  l^ncs. 
Bcvins — Fl.,  Bcving,   Bcvcnscc;  p. 
Bcvi^ — From  Bcauvais ;  IfK-..  France 

l"l..     Bcvcrs;     Fr..    Beaufils;    p.: 

yoi.il  child  ;  \V.  Beaufiz  dc  Hva  in 

Rot.  Ohl.  ct  Fin,.  K.  Tohn. 
Bcwshcr— \,.  Biicker;  D.,  Bndkcr; 

Ci.,  Botlchcr,  a  cooper;  S.,  Bott- 


ger;  Dch.,  Bodckke;  Fl., 

Buscher ;     Fr.,    Bucher ; 

Boscher ;  p. 
Bcxtrand — .\.-Sax.,     Becca ; 

strand,  a  shore,  beach. 
Beynon — Fr.,  Binon ;  p. 
Bezzan — Relates  to  Byzantii 
Bezzant,  Bezant — Fr.,    Bais^ 

Hu^ienot  name, 
liiby,  Bibby — see  Beebee. 
Bick — Fr.,  Bicke,  Bicque ;  G. 

P- 
Bickell,  Bickle— Fr.,  Dch.,  I 

D.,  Bichel ;  p. 
Bickerton — loc,  Norf. 
Bick  fdrd— loc,  Staffs. 
Bickley — loc.  Kent,  Worces 

Bicklcigh,  Devon. 
Bickmore — From      Bicknor ; 

Glos..  Heref.,  Kent. 
Bickncll — From     Bickenhall ; 

Somers. 
Biddlecome — Biddle ;   see  Bi' 

or  Bedell. 
Bi<Idolph.  Biddiilph— loc.  Sta 
Bidgood  —  From     Bidacott; 

Devon. 
Biggs.  Bigg— D.,  Big;    G.. 

Dch.,  Bicker;  p. 
Biglow — From  Baguley. 
Bighy,  Bigsby,  Bixby — ^loc.  t 

Yorks. 
ISilhy- loc,     Notts. ;     or    E 

Yorks. 
Billeter.  Billett— N..  Fr.,  IW 
Billing — loc,     I^ncs.,     NoftI 

Yorks ;  contr.  of  Billinghai 

D.  S.,  BiMing;  Fl..  Billen; 

Billetp. 
Billingtnn— loc.  Staffs. 
I'iUoii — From  Bilston;  loc,  J 
Bingham— loc.  Notts.;  Hup 

Robert  de  Bingeham  in  Rol 

et  Fin.,  K.  John;  (Notts.1 
Biuglcv — loc,  Yorks. 
Binks-^D.,     Bing.     Bink; 
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;  S.,  Bing;  G.,  Bieneck; 
Bing,  Binger,  Bink,  Binns, 
;  p. ;  this  patronymic  gives 
mes  to  Bing  (Stiff.),  Bing- 
( Northants) ,  Bingley 
:s),  Bingen  (Rhine),  Bings 
;:undy ) . 

-From   Binnic ;    loc.,   Lin- 
Bins — loc,    Roxburgh ;  ■  or 
Ft..  Bins :  G.,  Binas ;  p. 
oc..   Essex,   Lanes.,   Salop, 
;  sec  Burch. 

Birchall — From  Bircholt; 
:ent. 

rt — N..  Birtings ;  nickname ; 
ird;  Fl.,  Bnrdo,  Burth;  G., 
.Berto,  Berdie;D.  B.,  Ber- 
Lierd.  Burdet ;  p. 
-N..  Birkivior:  Dch.,  Berk- 

Fl..  Burhard;  G..  Bur- 
D.  B..  'Bucard,  Burkart ;  p. 
-loc,  Yorks;  De  Birchinges, 
nt  in  chief  in  D.  B. ;  John 
rkin  held  land  in  Yorks., 
K. John. 

From  Birkhall :  loc,  Aber- 
or  Birkhill,  Fife. 
I— loc,  Lanes. 
Bisel — see  Biiscall. 
see  Bigby. 
1 — X.,  Bear's  son. 
-\..  beam. 
-N..  birch, 
lard— D. 
S..  birch. 

id — S-  birch-grnve. 
-\.,  Rear. 

D..  Black:  Fl..  Blake;  Dch„ 
,  Blk ;  p. 
—  From      BlacWall ;      loc, 

m,  Blackborn — loc.  r.anes. 

■d^oc.  IX- von. 

ive — From   I'higravc:  loc, 


Blacklock — From  Black  Loch ;  loc, 

Lanark,  Renfrew,  Stirling. 
Blackmore — From  Blackmoor  ;  loc, 

Somers. ;  Blakemere,  loc,  Heref. 
Blacl  well— loc,  Derbysh. 
Bladt— N.,  Blaudr;  A.-S..  Bleade; 

D.,Blad,    Bladt;    S.,  Blad;    Fl., 

Bled;    Dch.,   Blad,  Blatt;   Scot., 

Blate ;  p. 
Blake— Dch.,  Bleek;  Fl.,  Blieck;  p. 
Blakesley — loc.  Northants. 
Blamires— D„  Bhimer;  IXh.,  Bloe- 

mer;  p.;   or  N.,  Blaamyer,    bine 

moor,  a  poetical  name  for  the  sea. 
Blandford — loc,  Dorset. 
Elan  key.    Blank  ley — From     Blank- 

ney;  loc,  Lines. 
Blateh— D.,     Blaehe ;     G..     Blach, 

Blasche;  p. 
Blatchley^From     Bletchley;     loc, 

Oxon,  Salop. 
Rlay.  Blev— G.,  Blei ;  Dch.,  Bleij ;  p. 
Blazy — N.,  Blasioa,  cognomen  ;  Fr., 

Blaise:  Dch..  Blaze,  Blazer.  Bles; 

F!.,  Blaes.  Blazy:  D.  B..  Rlize;  p. 
Blazzard,     Blazard,     Rlaser  —  see 

Blazv, 
Bleasdale,  Bleasdell — loc,  Lanes. 
Bleazard — see  Blizard. 
Blencoe  —  From      Blencow ;     loc. 

Climb. 
Blew.  Blow— a.  Rlnh;  p. 
Blewitt— Fr..  BInet;  D.  B.,  Bloiet; 

p. :  Rhiat  in  Roll  of  Battle  .\bbey ; 

Robert  Bloct,  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

1093:  Robert  Bloet  held  land  in 

Witts:  temp..  K.  John,  1201. 
i'lickenderfcr.         Blickenstorfer  — 

place-name. 
Blif-ht- a,  Blyt;  p. 
Rliss- Dch..  Bleij.s:p. 
Rlixt.   Blick— \.,   Blif,'r:   S..   Blix; 

D..     Blickcr:     Fl..    Blfeck ;    G., 

Blicko:  Dch-,  Bleikcr:  p. 
Blizard— D.,  Blicktrl:  D.  B.,  Blize: 
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Block— il-  Blok:  IX-h.,  Fl..  HUkW; 

Fr..  Bloc :  p. 
Blood — A  contraction  of  ap-I,1o_v(l. 
Bloom,  Bloem — S.,   Bloin :   D,  and 

I'l..  Bloni,   Blum:    Deli..   Bloom, 

Rloni,    Blum:   <':.    Blnlin.    Blnm. 

ninme  :  p. :  (lower- nan  it. 
Bloomfiekl  —  ('•.,     Blunicnfdd;   p. : 

flower-fiel.l. 
Blossom — sec  Bl<)xhani. 
Iilowcr.  lilovvcrs — P.,  Blocs;  p.:  a 

smithy. 
Bloxliam — From  Bloxliam  ;  p. :  loc. 

Lines. :  home  or  estate. 
RIov.     Bloyc— 1-rom      Blois;      loc. 

Normandv. 
Blnet— see  'niowet ;    of  livid  com- 
plexion. 
Bluhm — sec  Bloom. 
Bltmdeli— Fr..  Blondel ;  p.:  Robert 

Bhmdcl  in  Rot.  ct  I"in.,  K.  John: 

fair. 
Mlnnt— N..   Blnndr:  0.   1!..  ISInml: 

p. ;  -•^ee  BInndell. 
Blv— (~...    Blci.    l!lov:    Deh..   Blcij, 

Blovs:    n.    B..    Bleio:   p.;    calm. 

smooth. 
BIythc — loc.  Xorthlxl..  N'ott-^. :  see 

niy :  a  river  name. 
Boarliaiik — see  Bowerliank. 
Board.    Boord— IX-h..    Bnnles:    D. 

B..  Uonla:  dweller  at  a  cotta^'e. 
Boiriiman — .see    ISordars;   S.,    Bar- 

iiisj-Conld.  pjif^e  IKi. 
Boaie.      Boaz— n..      Boas.      Boese. 

Bohse:    IVh..   Boas:   FI..   Bocs : 

Fr.,  Bous:G..  Boas,  Bo.is:  I).  B.. 

Bosc:  p.:  lleb. 
Boatman — Occnpatioii  name. 
Bohhern.  Boherj,'— S.,  p. 
riohl lit— Dell. .  r.i.lilierl ;  11. 
p,„l,|,v— \..  Bnfi;  IX  B.,  iSiiMia:  C. 

Buhc.   Bolicr.    Bol.i-cli ;   S..    Bob- 

herff:     D..    B.ibc:     Dch..    Bohhe. 

B..!)ce:  p. 
Uock.   Boak.   B.-ag— N..    Bogi;   D. 


B..  Boche:  D..  Roeck.  B 
Dell.,  liock.  Boeg.  Bok:  G., 
Bof^c ;  p. ;  the  beach-meadow 
I'lochc,  an  nyly  heail. 

Bockcr — Mea<  low -worker. 

Bocock^ — see  Boocock. 

Boddimrton- loc.  Wilts  and  f 

l!o<lilv.  Bo.lillv— see  Ba.ldelei 

Bodkin— n..  Bo<lecker:  Dch.. 
deke ;  p. 

Body— N\.  Boddi;  dim.  of 
varr:  D.  B.,  Boda,  Rodin, 
dits.  Bodinp.  T'oter.  Boti. 
I"r..  Bode:  D..  Rodi.  Bodiii, 
Fl..  Bo.lliy.  Rodv:  G.. 
Bode:  S..  Bode.  Rodin: 
Bodile.  Rode.  Boddaert, 
Botler,  Bolt;  p. 

Boedc — Boehlke.     Iloehme, 
weij.    Bocl,    Boercna.    Boe: 
Boerens,      Roettcher;      Nr: 
French. 

Bofjert- IX-h.,  Fl..  Bogaert; 
Bogaardt :  p. 

Bolin,  Bohnne — Ger.,  slayer:  f 

Rohnc — Rcan. 

r.oblin.  Bohiing— S.,  Bollin. 

Bolincr,  Bohney — Gcr.,  coinj 
Bohn. 

Bnlders — .sec  Balders. 

Roiland — loc,  Yorks. 

Bollard— 1-r..  Boulard;  p. 

Bollinylon — loc,  Essex. 

Bollsclnveiller — Ger  .-Swiss  n 
weiler.  a  hamlet. 

Bolhvinkcl — Winkel.  a  tomer. 

Bol,-ha\v — From  Balsham: 
C_anib. 

Bnlslcr — From  Rolsterstonc: 
Vorks. :  or  Roulstone,  Here 

Bolt.  Rohs~D..  Dch.,  p:  for 

Bolton — loc;  bold,  fann  or  ei 
ure. 

Bond- N'..  Bondi;  D.,  Bont 
Bonde:  1-1..  Bondiie:  E 
r.cmde   Roiidi,  Bundi ;  p. 
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■>om  Hohon ;  loc.,  Nor- 
.-;  or  Fr.,  Hoiihon ;  Dch., 
G..  liohn;  D..  Kl..  Hon;  p. 
— loc,  Staffs. :  or  Bonhill, 
arlon:  or  Fl.,  Itonceis;  Fr., 
■11:  Dch..  nonel;  p. 
— see  Itonville. 
,     Roneham — loc    Somcr- 

■ — Dch.,     G..      Itonifacius; 
oniface:  p. 

Honcr — Fr..      Bonnartl ; 
an.  Boiiheur:  p. 

— l'"r.,   Ilotinfl ;  p. :  llnnnat 
t.   llonnet:  loc,  France. 
ISonny — Fr.,  Honne;  p. 
— Iik:.,    near    Rouen,    Nor- 

— IXh..     Iloock;     D.     B.. 
p.:  dim.  of  N..  Hiii:  p. ; 

•  From  I'oollc;  loc,  I.ancs., 

sec  Tioocock. 

Piohitn :  the  name  is  stil) 
as  Bone  and  Boone. 
-I'roni  Itowscy:  loc. .Staff.; 
Boe.-ie.  Busse;  Dch..  Bo.sse; 
)se:  Fr..  Bnssy.  Buzi;  D. 
ici:  p. 

oc.  Derltvsli ;  or  D..  Dch., 
ii<!e.  Bml-lc;  p.:  .Iwclk-r  at 
irs{;ill;scc  Bnll;irs. 
Borhant — Frnm    Borehani ; 
nits.,  Sussex,   I-:s-;ex. 
ort  or  castle. 
-A  InirKVo^l :  citizen,  over- 

1 — ^.\   citizen's   -ion. 

t—S..   fort.  Uranch. 

II— Fort.  Ii.m^c 

ni — S..  streamlet    near  the 

■T  castle. 

—From        linrland:       Inc., 

-iX-h..     Fl..    S..     Bnrnian; 
irwanl.  or  Berwan! ;  often 


spelled  Bonnan,  the  man  who  has 
charge  of  the  brntes. 

Born — D..  Dch.,  G.,  Born;  p.;  see 
Bourne. 

Bonier — Fr.,  Borne;  p. 
Borret—N'.,  Bertj-Haror;  D.  B., 
Borgret,  Borret.  Bnrghard.  Btir- 
reil,  Bnrret,  Borred :  D..  Borrc- 
j^aard ;  Fl.,  Ilorrei ;  G..  Bnrchardl 
Bnrghardt ;  Fr.,  Bmirrct ;  p. 

Boss— Fr.,    Bosse;    D.,    Boss;    G.. 

Dch..  Boss;  p. 
Bossard,  Bossart,  [iosshanl.  Boss- 
harclt.  Boshanl.  Boshar-dt — l*'rom 
l>:h.,  Bossen:  Ital..  Biissore,  hur- 
ley, to  strike:  com]),  form;  Eny., 
Bossard;  Ger.,  Boshardt ;  p. 

losscy — Fr..  Bossis  or  llosuct :  p. 

loston — loc,  Lines 

loswell— Fr..  Bossevifle;  p.;  Bos- 
villc  ;  Bosville:  loc.  Normandy. 

iosworth — loc,  I.eics. 

lothwell — loc,  Lanark ;  or  Bot- 
well,  Middlesex. 

'.ott,  Botte — see  Bndv;  Brien  Bot 
in  Rot.  Obi.  ct  I'in.'.  K.  John. 

iotteril,   Botterill — !■>..   Bottrel;  p. 

!ottom— A  S.,  llotn,  the  hc;ul  of  a 
valley:  also  Bottome. 

'otwright — Boteric  in  D.  B. 

'oucher — Fr.,  p. ;  .see  Bowker. 

iuultcr— Fr.,  Bolte;  |). 

Bonlten.  Boiilton — From  Bolton ; 
loc,  [..ancs..  etc 

'.muid,  Bown^Fl..  Bawen.  Bawin; 
D..  Bonn:  p. 

5onndy — D.  Bonde :  p.:  sec  Bcmd. 

Sonrkc.  Burke — l-'r.,  de  Biirgo;  p. 
the  stronghold. 

'•iiurn.  Bourne — loc.  Devon.  Lines,, 
N'orf..  Somers.,  .Suff. ;  a  burn  or 

tonttell— Fr..  Buntel,  Bouteille : 
!>.;  Boteville  in  Roll  of  Battle 
.\bbcy. 

lover — \.  Bodvarr:  Fl.,  Bouffaril, 
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Roiivier;  Dcli.,  Boiiwcr,  Bouve; 
Fr..  Beaufoiir;  p. 

Howcher — see  Rowker. 

Howden — loc.  Chest. ;  Leics.,  Nor- 
tliants.  Roxburgh. 

Ri)W(lich,  Bowdidge.  Bowditch — 
Eng. ;  belongs  to  IJowditch ;  Dor- 
set; app.  tlie  (arched)  bridge- 
<litch;  M.  E..  an<l  Dial..  E., 
Bow(e),  an  arclifd  bridge;  O. 
F...  boga.  a  bend,  bow+M.  E., 
dich{e).  O.  E.,  die. 

Liowcn— Fl.,  Boen;  Dch.,  Welsh. 
Bowen;  p.:  .\p-0\veii,  or  .son  of 
Owain :  sire  name. 

Bower.  Bowers — loc,  Staffs.; 
Bower's  son;  Bower:  dweller  at 
a  cottage. 

Bowcrbaiik — loc.,  cottage  at  a  bank 


Bowes,  Bowess — Genit..  or  pi.,  of 
r.ow(c|,  ail  arched  bridge;  see 
Boasc. 

IJowker — Fr.,  Iloiiequest,  Boiichc ; 
Boucher;  G.,  Bauke:  p.;  \., 
Ilangr. ;  nick  name. 

Binvler — I'r.,  Boulard  :  G.,  BuUer; 
p;  see  Bull. 

Howies— F.,  Dch.,  Fl..  Boels:  p.; 
see  Bull. 

Bowman — Eng.,  1,  archer;  2,  bnw- 
niakor;  ().  IC,  Ixjga,  a  bow+nian. 

Buwn,  B()wiie — -A..  Scatnl.,  rcaily, 
alert:  M.  I-:.,  boun.  bown ;  O.  N., 
buinn;  Fr.,  belonging  lo  Boun. 
or  Bolinc,  iSohaiii;  .\isne. 

Bowriiig — l''l..  Baiiraing:  p.:  Eiig., 
i)r  Scand. ;  belonging  to  Bowness 
or  B^nlne^s  (the  Bold  I'romnn- 
(orvi:  ().  K..  b(elald=l.>.  .\„ 
lKili(di-r;  bold+(),  K.  n.- 


N.  1 


1  pr 


The 


lago  staruls  nn  a  rock  i>r 
into  the  Solwav.— .\al.  t 
!„^v.scr— l-r..   Beau>Mcn    .,r 
.vanl:  p.;  see  Boucher. 


Bowyer — Bowyear.   Dch.,   Boni' 

p.  (bow-maker). 
Box— loc.,   Wilts.;   D.,   Fl..  Bot 

G.,  Bochs;    Dch.,    Box;    D. 

Boche ;  p. 
Boxall — loc,  Herts. 
Boyack — F.   Boyke;  dim.  of  Ik 

D.,    Boeck;    Fl.,    Boek,    D. 

Boche ;  p. ;  see  Boy. 
Boyce — D.,     F'l..    Boyes;     p.    : 

Boosey. 
Boycott — loc,  Salop. 
Boyd — Fr..  Boyard:  p.;  or  Gael 

boidh;  Celt.,  of  yellow  coniplt 

ion;  yellow -haired. 
Boydell— G.  Beudel;  p. 
Boyden — var.   of    Bowden   or  I 

den ;  a  bent  or  crooked  vallt 

see  Bowden. 
Boycr — Fr.,  p.;  see  Bowyer. 
Boyle — From  the  Irish  Obaoigh: 

!'■ 
Ltoynton  —  From      Boston  ;      k 

Boys — Bois,  or  de  Bois.  There  ; 
live  families  that  bore  the  nar 
Boys  is  still  found  as  a  siimar 

Braby— From  Brawby.  loc.  York 
Scand.,  dweller  at  the  broad-< 
closure  or  farmstead. 

r.race — Fr.,  Latin,  arm;  a  nii 
name,  or  from  a  tradenan 
.\.^Fr.,  doubtless  short  I 
brace-girdle. 

I'.rack — From  the  Goth,  brican: 
S.,  bracan ;  O.  H.  G. ;  brechan, 
break,  crush,  or  beat :  sim] 
form.s;  O.  G..  Drachio;  6th  ce 
luig.,ISrack,  Brake, Breach, Bri 
Brigg.  Bray,  Prigg,  Pray:  F 
Bract],  Breck.  Brique,  Brei 
dim.  Eng..  Breakell,  Brick 
Trickle,  Brixi,  D.  B.^  Brix 
Brix.  Briggs.  Ft.,  Precl 
i^iimps.  Eng..  Briand,  Bria 
life,    spirit;    Eracher,     Brick 
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Breecher,  Bridger,  Brayer,  Brier, 

Prescher,     Brickman,     Bray  man, 

Bridgman;    Fr.,    Brigaud,   Ura- 

chanl,  Bregcard,  Brichard,    Bri- 

caire,  Brault ;  Phonetic  end.,  Eng. 

Bridgen,  Brainne,  Brainard;  Fr, 

Bricon. 
Brackbank — Scand.,  Fernbank ;  see 

Bracken. 
Bracken  —  A.,      Scand.,       dweller 

amongst  the  bracken  or  ferns  ;  M. 

K..    braken;    Swed.,   braken,   and 

Dan.,  Norw.,  bregne,  fern,  brake. 
Brackenbury  —  loc.,      Lines. ;     A- 

Scand. ;    belonging    to   Blacken- 

bury,  the  fern-hill. 
Itrackett — Fl.,  Brachert;  Fr.,  Bra- 

qnet ;  p. 
Bradbrook  —  From       Bradbridge ; 

loc.,  Sussex;  also  Eng.,  dweller 

by  the  broad-brook. 
Bradbury — From    Bradberry;   loc, 

Sussex. 
Bradby — loc.,  Derbysh,  now   Bret- 

by. 
Braddock,   Bradock — Celt.,  dweller 

at  a  gorge  or  gully;  Gael.,  brag- 

hadach-braghad,    throat,    gorge; 

Eng.,   dweller   by   a   broad-oak; 

from    broad-oak;     loc.,    Cornw., 

Essex. 
Bra<1der,   Braddon — Eng,.    dweller 

at  the  broad  down  or  hill. 
Brade— N..     Breidr.;      S.,     Brate, 

Bratt :   D.   B.,    Brodos.    Brodcr, 

Itrode,  Brodo,  Rrodre;  G.,  Rreit, 

Breede;    Ft.,    Breda,    Bret:  Fr., 

Brodier;     D.,     Breede.     Brcde, 

Bret:  Dch,,  Brade,  Brat,  Bricde, 

Breda,  Bredee ;  p. 
Braden  —  From       Bradden ;      loc, 

Northants.,  Somcrs. 
Bradfield  —  Eng.;      belonging      tu 

Bradfield.  the  broad-field;  O.  E.. 

brad  ,-f eld. 
Bradford — Eng. ;      belonging      tn 


Bradfore=b  road -ford  ;  the  broad 
ford;  Wm.  Bradford,  2nd  Gov. 
of  Plymouth  Colony,  in  Coun- 
ty York,  Eng.,  came  to  New  Eng. 
in  1620,  and  d.  in  1657;  his  son 
Wm.  was  deputy  gov.  of  the  col- 
ony, 1704;  another  of  his  sons, 
Ma.j  John  Bradford,  was  grand- 
father of  Wm.  Brailford,  Licut.- 
Gov.  of  Rhode  Island.  1728. 

Brading — loc.  Isle  of  Wight. 

Bradlangh — From  Bradley;  loc, 
Lines. ;  D.  B.,  Bredlow ;  also 
Broadlaw,  a  mountain  in  Peebles. 

Bradley  —  loc;  Yorks..  Glost., 
Lines.,  Wilts..  Staffs. ;  Eng.,  be- 
longing to  Bratlley;  the  broad- 
lea;  Brada's  lea. 

Bradshaw  —  loc.  Lanes.;  Eng., 
dweller  at  the  broad-wood;  O. 
E..  bradsc(e)aga,  a  wood. 

Bradson — Brad's  son. 

Bradwell — loc,  Derbysh.,  Essex, 
Suffolk,  Eng..  dweller  at  the 
broad-well ;  bradwella. 

Brady — see  Brade ;  Celt.,  rogue ; 
Ir.  bralach;  Gael.,  bradaidh 
(dh  mute) ;  Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
broad-island,  or  piece  of  low 
water-side  land;  from  the  Irish 
O'Braidaigh;  p. 

Bragg — N'..  Bragi ;  S.,  Brag;  D.. 
Bracker;  Dch.,  Brakke;  Fl.. 
Brack;  !■>..  Bracq ;  p.;  Eng.,  the 
.X.-.'^ax.  personal  name  Brago 
or  Bregon,  chief,  prince,  king; 
Henry  Brag.  Hund.  Rolls. 

Braggcr.  Braegger— see  Bragg : 
chief,  prince. 

Bragnnje  (see  Brainard  I. 

r.raham^loc,  Cainb. 

Braikcnridgc — h'rom  llrackenrigg ; 
loc,  Cnmb. 

r.rain— Celt.,  for  O'iSrain ;  .^ce 
liragg;  Fr.,  ]i. :  Brainc  may  de- 
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rivi'  frimi  liraiii  in  OHi-  ii"<)r.  or  tic     Abbey:     sec     Brand;    Er;;.. 

frmn  llraino  in  OIm-.  I'.rancli       (Benjamin       Braiicht, 

Urnin.'ird — Kiis,'..tlie  Aiijf--'^;i>;-  I'er-  Ilund.  R.).  occurring  very  often 

sonal  iiaim-   lirL-j^cn;  ;i|i|).,   from  with  the  de,  though  John  <it  la 

liregij.  ]>rinoc,  king:  sec  llrack.  riraiiiielic  (F.  of  V..  1451)  suj- 

llruitlKwaiie — Ine..  Vnrk-.:  Sciinil.,  gests  local   origin  or  perhaps  u 

helimgiiig    ti)     r.railhwaite,     the  sign. 

l>r..a.l-dcaring:     (i.     X..    lirei-r.  lirand— X..    Branftr:    D..    Hraiull: 

hniad-jivtit.  clearing.  S..  Brainier:  l>cli.,  G..  Brand:  p.; 

IJraley,       I'.railcy  —  sec       I'.raidlcy:  Brand    in    Roll   of    Battle   .\M>ey 

Mng..  dweller  al  the  brae-Ka.  a  and     B.   B. :      Teut.,     firebrand. 

Iirciw  iir  hi!l-slii])e.  sword:  a  Brand  was  a  grandwm 

Brailshird — r.tii:.,      belonging      m  nf  Woclcn ;  the  name  occurs  in 

Brailsfiird:    A,    1).    \27A    I'irailis  1).  B. 

fiird  :  loc.  IX-rbyshire.  I'ranchley — see  Branch. 

Braks]iear^i'Vnin     Bracebv:     l.ic.  Brandlev — see  Brand. 

Lines.:      see      ShekesiicaVc      and  Brandon— loc.    Norfolk.      Suffolk: 

W'inspeare.  l"-iig- 1  belonging  to  Brandon,  the 

Bratnall.  I'.rarnhall — Inc.,  rbes.:hc-  tire    (beacon)    down  or  hill;  llie 

limging  til  Branihall,  the  bramble  high  or  .stee|)  down  or  hill. 

•iJtilR-  nr  ciinier.  llrandl — sec  I'.rand  ;  also  Brent. 

r.ianible-— l-'mni     Branibelev;     loc.  Brandis — see    Brent;    Brandiji   niav 

Middlx.  he  the  converse    of    the    O.  (l.. 

Branie-    D..   Brain;   D.   B.,   Brenie;  names  Yshrand.  IsanbramI,  iron- 

S..    Brebm:    l-"I..    Ibame.    Brem> :  sword. 

IVh..  Brehni,  Brem  :  I-'..  Bremer;  Brancr — see    Bran. 

]>.:  >ec  Brahai".  I'.randlurd — loc..  W'orcest. 

Brake— I'"!..  I'.racke;  \'.:  >ee  Brack.  Urang — see  Brann. 

Brandey^liH.-..    ^'.-rk-. ;   beKmijing  I'nm^an — see  I'ranagan. 

|.i  Brandev.  the  lir:imble-lea.  Branbani.   Branuan,   Brannin — ilim 

Brammer— i';..Br:nner;    I'r.l'.rame  :  nf   Brann    i  Celt.  I 

D.,  Br:im:ner:  ]i.  ''.rann  :  fell.,  a  raven;  also  a  crow. 

i;ran' ivel— >ee    llramuel!.  Ib-an-cinihe— Inc..    Devon.:    j'.ran; 

Bra:ri<liin— |!el..nging     tn     I'.rami'  t'elt..  raven:  Comb.  O.  E..  cunib.: 

ton:    t!u-    br;nnlile    encl>i-nrc    <t  Wei.,  own;  Corn,,  cum.;  dale  or 

tarm^ead.  valley. 

Brairwel!    -l-ln:_'. :       bvl  ■iii;in^'      t.i  i;r:Lti<en.       Branson,       Itranston— 

B;;rnwc{l:    \\k    bnm.bV-wcll    >  v.  Uranns  son;  W..  Haiits..  Linc>.. 

Br.i:.;-.  a::.:  ■  «  >.    I-.,  welle  ,.  SiallV. 

Brar'.      lira-iti      >'<..      i'.ra:i:i;     [.!.u-i  i'rant.       Bramling — Rng..       prmiiL 

!!.i-'!e:    Kawv  ;     I  W'.'w    lujui.     .i  ]ii'?n|>ou>.  a  iitck-nanH- ;  North  E- 

■..v.;i.  ::■-     .1  .■■.  ,^.  M.  Iv.  O.  E..  brant,  lofty,  high: 

i;-..r.-.i-  -^"i-:."  :■■  :':\-  !:-Mi  :.,-  -ee  Brand. 

■■  ■-.  ■■-     CC:    .  Ii-;irn^e.i:- -sec  Brent. 

■;-.:::.■•■- 'V"-..  ■■.-.r--e;  P!  .  :;:■.•■::-:  i^a-.    Bra-<— 1-rom  C>.     X,.    Bras^ 

I'  :                   :■!  'I'le  ki\!     ■'  "...I-  '  S;iUi\  >.      Simple  forms:    F.pg 
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Bras,  Brass,  Brassey;  Fr.,  Drasa, 
Brazy;  dim.  Fr.,  Brassac;  Eag., 
Brasse!,  Brazill ;  Comps.  Fr., 
Brassart,  Brassier,  Brasserie; 
Eng.,  Brasier,  Brazier;  Fr,,  Lat. ; 
belonging  to  Bras,  France ;  tlie 
meadows;  Nicolas  de  Bras,  Piac. 
de  Quo  Warr;  Celt.,  Ir.,  brcas, 
or  prince,  great,  mighty. 

Brasher,  Brasier,  Brazier — Brass- 
worker. 

Mrassey — From  Brachy  or  Brecy; 
loc.,  Normandy;  Bracy  in  Roll  of 
Battle  Abbey;  Robert  de  Basey 
in  Kol.  Obi.,  et  Fin.,  K.  John; 
see  Brass. 

Bra^isfield — see  Brass. 

Hrassil,  Brilzell,  Britzclli— Cclt.= 
n>eaning  prince,  great,  mighty; 
Fr.,  Breas;  Breasal  was  a  com- 
mon name  in  Ireland,  but  has 
been  altered  to  Brazil,  Brassi  and 
Basil. 

Brattle — From  Braithwcll;  loc., 
Yorks. ;  see  Braddyll. 

ilratton — Inc.,  Devon,  Soniers. 

Ilraun — see  Brown. 

Itrawley,  Brawnley — Celt.,  Irish;  p. 

Ilray,  Braye — loc.,  Normandy;  also 
in  Berks;  Fr.,  de  Bray;  Dch.,  G. 
Ilreo;  p.  Bray  in  Roll  of  Baltic 
Abbey;  Radnlph  de  Bray  in  Rot., 
Obi.  el  Fin..  K.  John;  A.-Scand., 
belonging  to  Bray,  or  dweller  at 
brae  or  hillside;  O.  E.,  bra,  brow. 
hence  brow  of  a  hill ;  Bray  near 
IXiWin  was  Brec. 

liraybrook — loc,  Nortliants. ;  Eng., 
the  brook  by  the  brae;  Henry  <le 
r.raubroc.  Hurui.  Rolls. 

lirayshaw — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
brae-wood ;  v.  under  Bray,  an<l 
+  M.  E.  shaw(e^;  O.  E.,  sc(c)- 
ag^.  a  wood. 

rtrayton,  Bratlon — kn-.,  Devon, 
Soiners. ;     Eng.,     belonginf^     to 


Brayton,  the  brae  enclosure  or 
farm. 

Brazean — Irish,  p. 

Brazier,  Brazer,  Brcsier — From 
Bresuire;  loc,  France;  F'r.,  Bras- 
seur ;  see  Brass. 

Breach — Fr.,  Briciie;  p.;  Eng., 
dweller  at  the  breach  or  opening; 
John  <le  la  Breche.  llun.l.  R. 

Bream,  Breanie  —  loc,  Glost. ; 
Brenie;  Eng..  vigorous,  fierce, 
famous,  noble, 

Brcchewudge — see  Brackenridge; 
.\.  Scand.,  dweller  amongst  the 
bracken  or  ferns ;  at  the  fern- 
ridge. 

Bredeson — Breeden's  son. 

Brocden,  Brecdon  — -loc,  (jlost., 
i-eics,.  Wore;  Eng.;  belonging 
to  Breedon;  the  broad-hill;  Wil- 
liam de  Bredun.  Hinid.  Rolls. 

Breedlove — sec  Breedon, 

Breeze,  Breese.  Brcesee — N.,  Brcsi; 
S..  Braise;  D.,  Braes;  Fl.,  Brces; 
Dch.,  Bres..  Breys;  G, ;  see  I5ri.se. 

Brckke — -Celt..  Irish  p.;  see  Brack. 

Brciidioldt— D. 

I'reitcnbucher — G.,  p. 

Breitling — G. 

Brclsford^sce   Brailsford. 

Brems — Bremer,  Brccincr.  Breni- 
ncr;  see  Bream.  al>o  Brim. 

Brenchlcy — tuc.  Kent. 

Brencman — sec  Brenneii. 

I'.rennand  —  Burnaml.  Brennand, 
])oint  to  a  iinblic  ufticial ;  Simon 
Brcniiand.  Ilund.  Rolls;  al.so 
from  tile  ().  Ir.,  Brenaind;  .see 
Brcnricn. 
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itraiidr,  Braiidi;  Eiig.,  Brand, 
lirainly,  Brant.  Rroiid,  iirent;  G., 
Brandt:  l*"r.,  Brandaii,  Brandao; 
dim.  Eng..  Brandlc,  Brandling, 
Itrandis,  Brandish;  !■>..  Brand- 
ely,  Brondel.  Brandcs;  Genn., 
Brandlcin,  Brandeis ;  Conips. 
ICng.,  Brandard,  Braniler,  Jirand- 
rani.  Jirandrctti,  Itrandricfc;  Vr., 
Itniiidcr:  Germ.,  Bnmdroih. 

Brcrcton — loc,  Ciics.,  Staffs. 

Brvntor — sec  Jtritto. 

Brcft — I'r.,  Bret ;  p. ;  .>;t'c  Brade, 
Brack,  and  Britto;  A.  Celt.,  I'V., 
from  BrctiMi ;  KicanUis  le  Brel, 
Ilinid,  k. ;  Bret  and  Labret  arc 
common  names  in  France. 

Bretton — loc.,  Vorks. ;  see  Britton 
and  Britto. 

Iiret):in(i — see  Brett. 

Brew — I'rom  O.  II.  G..  Imiogo, 
Itrokf.  brniik,  or  .\.  S.  broga.  ter- 
ror; simple  forms:  O.  G.,  Bni- 
oyo :  llih  cent.  ICng.,  I Iroek, 
Broke.  Brook.  Brew ;  M.  G., 
Brocke;  l'"r..  Bri>c,  Breiic*];  pa- 
tronymics :  linjf..  Brookling, 
Brookson;  Conips.  Eng.,  Broker, 
Brolker,  Brewer,  Brockman, 
Broeanl;  Ger..  Brockcr.  Broek- 
nunni:  l-'r.,  Bruliiere. 

Brewer — 1>..  Bniyere;  p.:  William 
Briwere,  a  favorile  of  I  Icnrv  II., 
ilescended  from  I.)rogo  dc 'liev- 
reire,  a  Meminj;  \vlii>  held  lands 
ill  Xorllianis.,  IxHcs.,  l^-incs., 
Xorfnlk.  SutTnlk.  Vorks.:  L).  B.. 
Briwer  in  Rot.  Old.,  et  l-in..  K. 
John:  or  Vav^..  M.  V...  brewer, 
to  brek:  see  Bryer. 

Brewerion,  BrewingKin — see  Brew- 
ster. 

Brew>ler  -The  Scot,  and  X.  Knjj. 
fi)rni  111  Brewer:  .\1.  I'...  breus- 
tenel.  to  !>rew :  l-imma  la  Breii- 
.stere,  Ilnnd.  Rolls. 


Brian — Celt.,  strength,  vit 
honor,  from  Breton  and  W 
bri,  with  the  dim.  and  suff,  B 
Annals  of  Ireland.  10th  c 
Alan  fil.  Brian,  Hund.  R 
Brian  de  Brampton,  Hnnd.  R 

Bricc — Fl..  Brys;  p.;  see  Bryce 

Brick — Eng..  dweller  at  Brccl 
heath  or  fallow-land ;  O,  E., 
can.  to  break. 

Itrickdale — F>om     Biekdale; 
Vorks. 

Bricker — see  Brick. 

Bridge.  Bridge.i — D..  Brugge;  1 
Brigg;  G.,  Brieger;  Fl.,  Bnij 
p.:  see  Briggs  and  Brack. 

Bridgeman,  Bridger — Toll-takci 
bridges;  p.  , 

Bridgers — Eng.,  dweller  at 
bridge,  or  the  man  who  takes 
toll ;  see  Brack. 

Bridgett— Celt.,    strength;   O. 
Brigit ;    latinized    Brigitla. 
Ireland  this  name  has  soinetf 
been  used   for   Pritchard.  wl 
see. 

I '.ridgewater — ioc.,  Somers.;  E 
belonging  to  Bridgcwater;  : 
Bruj^e  \\'alter,  bridge  of  V 
ter,  from  the  Norman  gran 
Walter  de  Douai. 

Briilsim — Bride's  son,  v,  of  Br 
or  Bri<le's  son;  v.  of  Brid 
contracteii  from  Bridgctson; 
glicized  form  of  MacBrighde; 
Bri.Iget.  Abbess  of  Kildare. .' 
450,  was  the  most  highlyjtei 
ated  of  the  Irish  female  salt 
many  were  named  after  : 
Bridson  appears  to  be  pecn 
to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Bridwell— see  Bidwell;  mean 
Beeda's  well,  or  bride Vwet 
mirjille  and  mod.  Scot,  and  I 
form  of  Brigit;  v.  of  Bridget 

llriem — .see  Brim. 
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i — see  Brack,  Among  Eng. 
lanies  are  Brier,  Briers,  Bri- 
,  Brom,  Broomley,  reminding 
iclds  of  broom  and  "o'er  the 
r  amang  the  heather." 
s — From  Bruges;  loc..  Bel- 
li ;  N.,  Bryggia,  a  pier,  gang- 
■;  D.,Bricka,  Brix;  S.,Bruge; 
1.,  Breek,  Brigg;  Fl.,  Bricke, 
tis,  Bruges ;  G.,  Bricke. 
^ck;  Fr.,Bricque;  D.  B..  Brie; 
tia ;  p. ;  Brig  and  de  Brug  oc- 
in  Rot.  Obi.,  et  Fin..  K.  John, 
jm — the  home  of  Briggs. 
t — D.  Bryti;  Dch..  Breithor; 
Brcit;  p.;  glorious,  noble;  A. 
jriht.  Beorht ;  Beorht  was  the 
le  of  the  Northumbrian  earl- 
nan  who  was  slain  by  the 
s.,  A.  D.  699. 

:ing — Family  name,  descend- 
of  Bryti;  see  Burt. 
:on — sec  Bright;  O.  E.,  tun, 
,  or  enclosure,  hence  noble- 
all — loc.,  Yorks, 
-loc.,  Bucks;  D.,  Brill;  Fl., 
le;  Dch..  Bnel;G..  Brichl;p. 
-From  A.  S.  breme,  renown- 
Suio-Goth,  bram.  splendor ; 
)Ie  forms:  O.  G..  Brinio;  Ilih 
.  Bran,  a  Dane  or  North- 
i;  Saxo.-Eng.,  Branie,  Bra- 
,  Breem,  Brim,  Pram,  I'rime; 
J.,  Brehm,  Preini;  Fr.,  Bram- 
Premy ;  Dim.,  Brammell, 
Tible,  Bramley,  Brimley. 
tielow,  Brinible;  Comps.  Fr., 
nard,  I'rimard,  Briniour, 
nier,  Bremont,  Briniont : 
.,  Primmer.  Bremer,  Bre- 
d.  Bremridge. 

ill — Urinimel.a  photographer 
aimceston. 
y — see  Brim;   Eng.,  <lweller 


at  Brim's  or  Bream's  lea;  var. 
under  Bream,  and  O.  E,.  leah. 

Brinck — see  Brink. 

Brind — see  Brian. 

Brindley — Eng., belonging  toBrind- 
ley.  Lanes.,  probably  the  burn  or 
brook  tea. 

Brine — Fr.,  Breye;  p.;  form  of 
Brien,  Brian;  see  Brain,  Brian. 

Bringelsen — see  Brinkley. 

Bringhurst — see  Brink;  M.  E., 
hurst;  O.  E.,  hyrst,  wood. 

Brink — Brinkhurst ;  from  Bring- 
hurst ;  loc,  Leics. ;  Teut.,  dweller 
at  the  edge  or  slope  of  a  hill ;  M. 
E.,  Scand.,  Dch.,  Eng.,  an  edge. 

Brinkerhoff — .-^  small  farm  sur- 
rounded by  green  gardens. 

Itrinkley — From  Brinklow  ;  !oc., 
Warw. ;  see  Brink;  lea,  M.  E., 
leah. 

Brinkman — see  Brink. 

ISrinslcy — loc.,  Notts. 

llrinton,  Britton — Eng.,  belonging 
lo  Brinton,  Norfolk;  Brin's  or 
Brmia's  estate  or  farm.  Brinton 
is  found  in  10th  cent,  charter. 

I'riscoc — loc.,  Yorks.;  Scand.;  be- 
longing to  Brisco(e),  for  Bricks- 
cough,  or  dwelled  at  the  birth- 
wood. 

Briscombe — From  Brinscombe;  loc. 
Somers. 

jiriso — From  A.  S.  brj'san;  O.  E., 
brisc;  Fr.  briser;  O.  Fr.,  bru.ser 
(bruise):  simple  forms:  O.  G., 
Briso,  Priso;  8th  cent.  Eng., 
Brise,  Brisscy,  Breeze,  Bressey, 
lirewes.  Briice.  Prissey,  Pruse; 
I'r.,  Bri^ay,  Breysce,  Bresseau, 
Itrousse :  dim.  Eng.,  Brisley,  Pris- 
ley,  Brisco.  Brisk,  Breysic,  Pris- 
sick,  Bre.slin.  I'reslin;  Fr..  Brezol, 
I'.risac,  Bruzelin ;  Compounds, 
l''ng.,    Bruzuad,   Bnizand,   Brea- 
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zanl,  Pirisman,  Priscmaii ;  l"r.. 
lirissaiiti,  ISrizard,  Briiezier. 

lirislor — I'roiii  liristow,  the  an- 
ck'iit  name  of  Uristnl,  the  bridge- 
place. 

Hritch,  ISritclie — see  Burt;  also 
I  tritcher. 

IJritclier — I-l..  Kritclianl:  Drichart; 
I>.  11..  iJrictaiinl;  G.,  Ilrichlar; 
lirieger;  ]•>.,  IJriche  :  ]). 

I'.ritt— sec  llrett:  Wliiio  le  Orit. 
llund.  Rolls. 

ISrittatn,  Itritton — Fr.,  I'.reton  : 
l!ritton:.le  Itretuii;  iX,  llretinn; 
\-l.  IJretitiK;  1).  I"'-.  I'-rilo;  p.; 
r.relon  in  Roll  of  llatile  .Vbhey; 
I'rito,  liriton.  le  ISriton,  in  Rot., 
Olil.  et  Imii..  K.  John, 

ilrilter,   I'.rittars — see  liritlo. 

liritlo — A.  S.,  hritiani  lirittlc.  lo 
hreak;  or  .\.  S.,  brytta,  rnler, 
prince.  Simple  forms:  O.  G., 
Ilrillo;  9th  cent..  I'.rettc:  Roll  of 
[tattle  .Abbey.  Enj;..  lirett.  PretU 
IVctly.  I'ride,  I'riddy:  l^r..  I'.ret. 
lireteaii,  Prete ;  I'ride,  I'ridean  : 
dim.  Eng..  ilrcttcli,  llritell; 
C(nn])s.  I'"njj..  itritter,  I'reter, 
I'retlyman :  I'r..  I'retel,  llretar, 
I'retre.  Pretard. 

Ilrixeii^see  l'nj>:tjs ;  also  Brack. 
The  name  occurs  in  Dnmesdav 
Hook  as  r.rixi:  also  from  the 
1'ent.  naine.  Ik-orblsiege,  sisj^nify- 
iiij;  victory. 

Ilrixzce — see    ]^>rise. 

P.roailbent— llent  is  an  old  luitjlish 
name  for  a  li',tjh  paslnre  or  sbelv- 
injj;  pii-ce  I'f  moorland  :  Iheiice  the 
nann-  llroadhem  and  ISenllv. 

Hroadlnirsl  —  loc.  Lines. ;  F.mr.. 
name:  -M.  F...  brodle):  <  V  K.. 
brad,  broa.l  +  M.  I-:,  lioved :  O. 
I'.- beafo.1.  a  bead  ;  Walter  P.r.id- 
heved.  Hnnd.  KolU:  diveller  al 
llie   broad    bead    (land),      .\dani 


del  Brodehevcd,  I-anc,  Lav  S 
sidy  Roll,  A.  D.  1332. 

Broadhurst  —  los..  Lines. ;  E 
dweller  at  the  broad  wood;  0. 
brad  +  hyrst. 

liroadway — loc,  Dorset.,  Hei 
Sonier.s.,  Worcets. 

Rroadwood — loc,  Devon;  dw< 
at  the  broad  wood :  O.  E..  1 
+  wiidii. 

Brixk — \.,  Rroki;  S..  lirock: 
I>ch..  Hroch,  Brock :  Fl..  Bro 
Bmch  :  D.  B.,  Broc ;  p. ;  Robe 
Broc  and  Randolph  de  Br« 
Rot.  Obi.  et  Ein.,  K.  John. 

I'rockbank — Eng..  dweller  at 
badper-bank ;  v.  Brock,  anr 
M.  E.  banke;  the  brook-banl> 
Brock. 

I'.nicktebank,  Brockelbank — E 
dweller  at  the  badger-hole  h 
V.  lirock  and  +  >f.  E.,  holi 
O.  F...  hoi  -I-  bank. 

JSrockleluirst — From  Rrockenhi 
loc.  Hants;  Enjj^.,  dweller  at 
bwlger-hole  wood. 

Brockley— loc.  Suffolk. 

Ilroeknian — see  Brock  +  nian. 

Brockwell  —  Fl.,       Brocolle : 
Brockel;  p. 

Broilerick  —  Broil(e)rick:  F 
tlweller  at  the  broad  r^ 
ridge;  M.  E..  brodfek  O. 
hrycg :  or  O.  N..  hrygg-r.  a  rii 
Jianlly  fas  has  been  surest 
a  corr.  <lescendant  of  the  .\.-: 
p.,  Bfetaldric.  bold  niler. 

Brodick — loc.  Bute. 

ISrodte,  Brody — loc,  Nairn;  ( 
belnnfitiig  to  Rrodie  fScotlai 
l+th  cent.,  Brodic.  Brolhie 
( lael..  broth,  a  ditch ;  biit 
place-name  may  be  PictisI 
liro-.-\ryan. 

l!rokcr.  jirooker — Eng.,  one 
went  between  nierchant  and 
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chant  stranger  in  making  bar- 
gains. 

Bronihead.  Broomhead  —  E  n  g.. 
dweller  at  the  broom-head(  land ) ; 
V.  under  Uroom,  and  +  O.  E., 
heafod. 

Bromley,  Bromly — Eng.,  belonging 
to  Bromley,  or  dweller  at  the 
broom-lea;  O.  E.,  brom  +  Uali. 

Itromm ell— From  Broomhill ;  loc., 
Norfolk. 

Uromwich  —  Eng..  belonging  to 
Bromwich,  the  broom-place ;  f >. 
E..  brom  -f-  wic- ;  loc..  Staff's, 

Bronson  —  Brown,  from  brnn, 
brown,  and  sun,  son ;  son  of 
Brown.     • 

Brook,  Brooke — Eng..  dweller  at  a 
streamlet:  M.  E.,  broc.  brok, 
broke :  O.  E.,  broc,  a  brook :  loc. 
Norfolk. 

Brookhouse — loc.  Staff.,  Yorks. 

Brnokman — Eng.,  Brook  +  man  : 
«ice  Brook. 

Brooks,  hrookes — Fl.,  Brockx;  C. 
Firucks.  Bnicksch.  Bntksh ;  DcIj., 
Broeks:  p. 

Broom — From  Broome:  loc,  Nor- 
folk; D..  Brummer;  S.,"  Broms, 
Rroome;  Dch.,  Brom.  Bromet; 
"Ci..  Bromme:  D.  B..  Bnimar;  ]i. 

P.roomfieM— Eng..  dweller  at  the 
broom-field  ;  v.  under  Broom,  and 
+  fcld. 

Broomhall — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
broom  slope  or  corner;  v.  under 
Broom,  and  -f  O.  E.,  h(e)al(h1  ; 
loc.  Wore. 

Brnssard— From  Proz.  of  Old  High 
Germ. 

Brotherridge — From  Brodrick;  loc 

Brothers — N..  Broddr;  Fl.,  Brooth- 
aers;  Dch..  Broeders ;  p. 

Brotherson — Eng.,  Brother's  son  : 
Monk's  son ;  O  .E.,  brodor.  broth- 
er, monk,  sumi,  son. 


Brotherston.  Brotherton  ■ —  Eng., 
dweller  at  the  brother's  or  the 
monk'.s  farmstead;  (").  E..  brodor, 
brother,  nionk ;  tun.  farm,  etc ; 
loc.  Yorks. 

Brough — loc.  Yorks. 

IJrcJwer — -A  variant  of  Brewer, 
which  see. 

Brown — N..  Brimi :  D,,  Braim, 
P.ruhn.  Bnui,  Bruun ;  D.  B.. 
Brun:  F,.  Bruno;  Deb,.  Fl,. 
Bruin.  Brun,  Bnme.  I'.rowa;  G,, 
I'raun.  Brun,  Bruno;  Fr..  Brune. 
Brune,  Brunet ;  p.:  Brun.  Bnuii: 
Brunus  in  Rot.  Obi.  ,et  h'in,,  K, 
John.    A  color. 

Browning  —  F..  Bruniu'.'a  ;  D,, 
Breuning.  Brvning;  D.  B..  Brun- 
ing;  Dch,,  Bruining,  I'.runninga, 
liming:  Fl..  Brmiin ;  (',..  Brau- 
nisch.    Bruuig.  Bruning;  p, 

Brownlow— loc.  Ches,.  Lanes. 

Broylcs^Froni  the  D,,  Brock,  a 
pool  or  marsh, 

Bruce  —  \,,  Brusi ;  D.,  Bruse. 
Bruns;  S.,  Bruse.  Bruirc:  Fr.. 
Ilrousse.  de  Bruas ;  j"l..  Broos. 
I'.ruez;  Dch..  Brus,  Bru-i-;e:  (1,. 
Brusch.  Brysch:  p, :  1).  B„  Ro- 
herlus  «le  Brnis.  a  tenant  in  chief. 
^'<)^ks:  the  founder  of  the  family 
of  Brus  of  Skelton,  from  whom 
the  king^  of  Scotlan<l  and  the 
family  of  Bruce,  F.arl  of  Ailc- 
hurv,  arc  desceuiled ;  Bruvs  in 
Uul!  of  i'.alllc  .\hW\\  from 
Brei'x:  loc.  Xormandv;  Cile-;  de 
Brew^c.  Bi>hop  of  iU-refonl. 
liCfl;  .\daui.  IVter  an.l  Wilham 
Kot,  Ohl,  et  I'in,.  K, 


lolm. 


Brodc:  (;,.   Brudei 
i.ohe  —  i>,.       Biu.: 


i,ff_!->„ni    Brough;  loc.  Vorks. 
nin.  I'.rnin-; — \'ariant.  the  appcn- 
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(lix  iif  fortis'i  "iiiiit^:  I'tli.,  I'm-  ba ;   p.:     descendants   of    P.obe: 

ing.  coini>.     I'.ohbiiigcr;    Inc..    Es*cx. 

llniniljtl,       Liriimmcl],      I'rniiiniill.  liiiliha;  Anfjlo-Saxoii,  Biih. ^iinie- 

I'lriimmel- — sec       ISrooniliaU,  thinif  iirotiibcraiit,  stumpy,  tliiok 

i'riHinihiH,  I'.rdiumcl.  and  sliort. 

liruneaii.  llriimv^l'r.,  I'niii,  I'mrM,  I '.iicaiioii.  Iiiidiannii — Cell..  Itekm^- 

I'lniiK'au,  llraniy.  int;  tn  r>ndi!iiiaii :  or,  Scotlaii'l.  a 

r.riinkiT^Kroiii  Fr..  Hriiii.  I'iftish  name :  nothiiifi  tt>  do  wilh 

lirnnii — rruni  (Icrni.,  ISriinircn.  tn  Wd.  bydian  or  with  Gid.  bnth- 

Immisii.  an.  a  hut. 

Ilriinncr,    Hruiicr  —  Tcul..    tjic    O.  itiidian — Cdt..  little,   small:  Wei.. 

Ttut.      p.,      lirunheri.      im'anuii.1  bvdiati :    belonging    to    Uuehani 

brijwu  or  shininfT  army:    (X  II.  Sciitland,  a  Pictish  name:  noth- 

Cier..     l)run,    brown,    shining   -\-  ing  In  do  with  Wei.   bychan  or 

hiri.  army.  with  Gad.  bnthan.  a  htit. 

Bnuit— I'Vnm   Rrntid,  loc.  Staffs.:  ISuck — S.,  I).,  I'.uck ;  p.:  Hcrlcwin 

l)i-b..    Ilniut:     IX.    Brand:     M-,  Hue  in  Hot.  O'.A.  ct  Fin..  K.  Joh:i. 

liniuard  ;  !■>.,   Bnniet :  p.  J'.ucUhy — loc.  Xorthants. 

BnnUnn—  I''.ns,'.,  bdiiMi^nu;,'-  to  I!run-  jinrla-uham— loc.    Norfolk;  Buck- 
ton,  the  burn  or  brnok  f nrm  :  ().  in,i;liam.  the  county  town. 
F.,.    brunna.     bnrne.    a    br.n.k    -f  BnckeU—Fr..  Bouquet.  Itushct:  p.: 
tun:    i'.runiai'-^   Kinn  or  manor:  Kidiard    Bucket  in   Rot.  Obi.  « 
A.-Sax.  ]...  Bnin.  a  l.nin.  bmwn  :  l"iti..  K.  John. 
Inc..  I'ife.  l'.nokiii'.4ham  —  Eng.,     the     county 

Brusdie — Bnisli :  li..  Krii.-di :  ji.  town. 

liryan— see   Brian.  Ilnrkland  —  loc.     Berks..      Rucks., 

Bryant— IVIt,.   Bryan.   Brian,    wiib  I\-von..  Ilant-^..  Herts.  Kent,  Sur- 

tlu-   i-ornmrm    cxcrisi-ini    -i  :    I'r..  nv,    Wilts.:  Iiec-lantl    was  copv 

tlu'    I'rcndi    Brnvam,    Bniant.    a  IlO.I  land. 

ni.-knamc    for   nnisv.   blii-^terintr;  !'.:,-M.-— 1 ...     Bndial.     Itnckol;    p,: 

!■>..  brnyant:  ft.  I'"r..  bnrnit :  st-c-  l"-,';ii    (  )!<!    Ilif^'h   Gcnnan.    Bauc 

Brian.  Brardot. 

Ilrycf— I.VII.,  .|uiek.  s]'ccdy:  \Vd..  nud-V-r- \.-Fr.-I^t..    buckle-mak- 

brvs;    P.rv-^  tbe  -.n  of    i;rvs>^et-  i.r:    M,  F...  bokel  +   the  agent 

hadi.  from  tin-  bill  n!  ilu-  ]>!adc  snftix  -er :  O.  Fr..  bucle,  shield- 

fi-nr-braVc     in      N'nrib      ^.ril.^in  :  b  i-v.  bufkle:  from  I.,at.  bucca,ri» 

Knilnvcb  ac  '  thvin":  Mabin  .ijinn.  i-!i>-i.k  ;     nieton.     for     buckler   or 

ira.i-l.  I  ;cu-i :  111.-  \\\].  a'l-Khv.,  -bi,l  '-n-aker:  M.  E..  bokelcr:  0. 

I.r  -..n  of   Kbv.-:    variini     Kius  !■>.,    buder.  a   shield;    John   le 

(Wei.  a!.,  s  n..  liL.k.kr.  lUnid.  Rolls. 

Brvor-^  IX.  Bivvcr:  Ddr.  B-ni-rr:  ';■;  blcv     b)C.  Rucks.;  ErtR..  dwel- 

Fl,.    Brc--.     Bnrr>:     C.    Btier,  U-  :il  lb.'  l>uck-lca;  O.  E..  butt. 

Brev.r:  Fr..  Bri<Tc  I'.niv.T.-;  ji. ;  :i  hnck  --  Icah :  the  beech -lea,  a 

see  Brew.T.  In  brld  by  charter;  O.  E..  boc.a 

Rrv-  m— see  Brvce.  bo  >k.  diarier:  this  name  is  fff- 

Ru!>.  B-il.b     I),.  JSnbc:  n.  i;..  Bub-  .piontly  for  Bulkeley. 
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nuckiiall.  Bucknell,  Bucknill — Eng., 
dweller  at  the  beechen  slope  or 
corner;  from  O.  E.,  hoc,  a  bcccli 
.  +  li(e)al(h) ;  Bucca's  Hall ;  A.- 
Sax.,  Buccanh{e)all,  Buccan, 
genit.  of  Bucca;  bucc  =  Buck  + 
h(e)an.  a  hall;  Biicknall,  Lines., 
occurs  in  a  ninth-century  A.- 
Latin charter  as  Bokenhale. 

Buckton — Eng.,  belonging  to  Buck- 
ton,  the  beech  enclosure  or  farm ; 
O.  E.,  boc.,  a  beech  +  tun ;  Buc- 
ca's farm  or  estate;  A. -Sax.  p, 
Bucca,  f.  bucc  =  Buck. 

Buckwell — Fr.,  Bouquerel;  p, 

Budd— D.,  Dch.,  Budde;  G.,  Budc; 
p.;  from  bod,  bud,  envoy  or  mes- 
senger ;  Simon  Bude  in  Rot.  Ob>. 
et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

Huddle — loc,  Northbd ;  a  variant  of 
Beadle ;  O.  E.,  bydel ;  Reginald  le 
Budell,  Hund.  Rolls ;  see  Beadle. 

Budge — Anglo-Fr.,  Eng.,  mouth ; 
or  Budge-at-court;  Fr.,  bouche 
a-court,  meaning,  free  victuals. 

Budgett — Fl.,  Bougaert ;  Fr..  Bou- 
geard,  Bugat ;  p. 

I'.udvardson — Sno  of  Budvard,  ac- 
tive messenger. 

Buehler,  Buehner — From  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bol..  Bui. ;  Germ.,  Buole. 
brother,  friend,  consort. 

Buffington — Root  of  Bob,  Bub ;  Old 
(ierm..  Bobin;  6th  cent.  Eng., 
Bobbin,  Buffin;  Fr.,  Bobin.  Bof- 
fin, Buffon. 

Bugg— N.,  Bui;  Mod.  Icl.,  Bogi ; 
S„  Bogge.  Boije;  D.,  Bugge. 
Boye;  f.  Boyo,  Boye,  Boy;  G., 
Boger,  Bock,  Buge,  Bugge.  Bukc, 
Buhr,  Boer,  Bohr.  Boy :  Fr. 
Bougy,  Bogue;  Fl.,  Boes,  Boen. 
Bour.  Bues;  Dch.,  Boh,  Boggia. 
Bowen,  Boijenk,  Boeg,  Buger, 
Buggers,  Bocje.  Buijs,  Buys;  p.; 
Bougy ;  loc.,   Normandy ;  Busby 


on  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;  D.  B., 
De  Buci  and  Bugg,  tenants  in 
chief  (Notts.);  Boi,  Boia,  Bou, 
Bn,  Bnge.  Bugo,  Saxon  tenants; 
W.  Bugge  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin., 
K.  John. 

lUiggen,  Buggins  —  Fl.,  Buchin, 
Bughin,  Buyghens ;  p. ;  see  Bugg. 

Buhlnian — Mod.  Genu.,  Buhlman, 
Bohlmann,  Pohlmann;  from  Bol, 
Bui. 

Buist — Scot.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  app.  a  nick- 
name from  the  Scot.,  buist,  a  box. 
coffin  ;  Comp.  Scot.,  buist-maker, 
a  coffin-maker;  O.  Fr..  boiste  (Fr. 
boite) ;  L.  Lat.,  buxida.  box ;  Lat., 
bux-us. 

Buibeck,  Bulbick — From  Bolbeck; 
loc..  n.,  Normandy;  D.  B.,  de 
Bolebec:  a  tenant  in  chief;  in 
Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

llulkley  —  From  Bulkeley ;  loc., 
Ches. 

Hull— N.,  Bolli;  F..  Bole.  Boele. 
Bolen;  D.  B.,  Bollc,  Bolli,  Boln, 
Boilers.  Bole;  G,.  Buhl.  Bulla, 
Buller;  S.,  Bolle,  Bollin,  Boiling; 
FL.  Bully.  Buls,  Bulens.  Boel ; 
Dch..  Boll.  Boel,  Bull ;  D.,  Bull. 
Bolle.  Boelle;  p.:  Old  Eng..  Bul- 
ly, comrade ;  Germ.,  Buole, 
brother,  friend;  or  Bull,  tarsus, 
svmbol  of  strength. 

Bullard— (hard)  Polbrdus;  Domes- 
'lay.  Eng.,  Bullard,  Pollard,  a 
lopped  tree. 

Biillen— Fr..  Bok-ii;  S..  Bi>lliu:  Fl., 
liulens;  IX'h..  Boclen ;  p.;  Boil- 
ing the  family  name,  or  tribal 
ranie  of  Bolli. 

Boiler — see  Buhver;  Baldwin  de 
Buller  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K. 
Inhn. 

i'.nllc-tt— Fr..  Bonllcl ;  p. 

lUiJIingbrook — From    Bolingbroke; 
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BuUinger— A.-Fr.,  Lat.,  Baker;  A.- 
Fr.,  O.  Fr.,  biileiiger ;  Fr.,  bou- 
langer;  L.  Lat.,  biilengariiis; 
Lat,  bulla,  a  roiiiui  boily.  as  a 
loaf. 

Bulloch,  Biilloiigli — Celt,  belonging 
to  a  fold:  Gael.,  bnaileacli. 

Bullock — ling.,  a  nickname  from 
the  Bullock:  M.  K..  biilloc.  bul- 
lok;  O.  E..  bulliic;  .Alan  Bnlloc. 
Hiind.  Rolls ;  Celt.,  for  Biiliodi ; 
see  Biillocli. 

Bulmer~l*'rom  1  Iiigiiciiot  refugee 
ancestors. 

Biilstro<le — loc.  Rnck.s. 

Bull— see  Bold  ;  Dch.,  BoMoot ;  Fr.. 
Bulto.  Bui  tot :  p.;  a  variant  of 
Boh,  for  Bold. 

Bulwcr — From  llouUiire;  loc,  \or- 
maiidy ;  1).  B.,  Bulvi. 

Bunipas — .-V.-Fr.,  I..at..  belonging  to 
Bonipas,  France,  ^  the  (iuod 
Pass ( age ) ;  Fr.,  bon.:  Lat.,  bon- 
us -|-  Fr.,  pas;  Lat..  ]>ass-us. 

Huiice — for  Bmms,  or  Bnnn's  .son; 
V.  Binin :  Dch..  Bunge :  p. 

Buncly — Eng..  tho  .\.-Sax..  personal 
name  Boiidig,  from  O,  E.,  honda ; 
O.  \.,  Bon<li,  a  honsehulder,  free 
man ;  Robert  Bnndy,  1  Innd. 
Rolls;  William  Bondi,  llun<l. 
Rolls. 

IJnnell,  Bunnell— A.-l'r..  Lat.  the 
Fiench  Bniid:  v.  nndi-r  i'.nnn. 
and  -\-  the  Fr.  dim.  miIT.  el.,  i-at. 
-ell-US. 

liun^ey — Frr.m  Bimgav  ;  kic.  Suf- 
folk. 

Bunker — I"rnm  ibo  I'rcticb,  I'.on- 
coeur.  accijited  bv  ilie  F.n',',.  who 
had  Frendi  d.mie-tiL'- :  -\.-Fr.. 
Lat..  the  French  Umi  t^riir.  a 
nickname.  (lOnd  Hiari  ;  l'"r..  bi.iti. 
Lat,  bon-um.  gi>n;l:  !■>..  cenr. 
Lat.  cor.  heart. 


Bunn — From  Bun,  meaning  activity 
to  burst  forth 

Bunney,  Bunny — Variant  of  BoQ- 
ney,  Bonny;  Fr,,  Bonne. 

Bunnett,  Bunnot — A.-Fr.,  Lat,  the 
French  Bunet ;  v,  under  Bunn, 
and  4-  the  Fr.  dim.  sufF.  -<t. 

Biniter — D.,  Bunde;  Dch.,  Bunte; 
P- 

Bunting — Fl.,  Buntinx;  p.;  Unfrid 
Bunting  in  Rot  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K. 
John. 

Bimyan,  Bunyon — Fr.,  Bonjean:or 
I'l.,  Bonichon,  Bonnewyn,  Bund- 
gen  :  p. 

Burbidge  -r  From  Burbage;  loc,, 
Derbysh.,  I.*ics.,  Wilts, 

Bnrch  —  For  birch ;  see  Birch, 
Biirdge. 

Bnrckardt,  Burckhart — Mod.  Ger- 
man, and  derived  from  Buif; 
Forstemann  gives  the  meaning  of 
condcre,  servare.  in  female  names 
meaning  chastity,  or  maiden- 
hood. 

Burilcn — From  Beaudean  or  Beau- 
doin  :  loc..  Normandy;  Burdon  in 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey:  D.  R, 
r.nerd;  Fr.,  Bourdain,  Bourdin. 
Hunrdon:  p.;  Bourdon  in  Rot 
( >bl.  et  Fin.,  K.  John ;  see  Bird 

fiurdclt  Burdette — Fr.,  Bourdet: 
p. :  Burdet  in  Roll  of  Battle  .■Vb- 
bey  and  in  D.  B. ;  William  Burdet 
in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

llurdge— D„  G.,  Dch.,  Berg;  D.  B- 
Burg:  p.;  Btirc  and  de  Burdi. 
tenants  in  chief,  D.  B. 

Bnrfiuld — From  Bur^lield;  lot, 
Berk-s, 

Bnrfitt,  Burfoot— Eng.  for  Bar(eV 
foot:  dweller  at  the  hill-foot:  C 
E..  bforh.  a  hill  +  fot  for  Bor- 
I'l.rd :  see  Barefoot,  Burfori 

riiirford — Eng,.  belonging  to  Bnr- 
ford.  the  hill-ford  or  ford  hj  i 
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nill;  O.  E..  beorh  +  ford;  the 
castlc-ford,  or  ford  by  a  castle ; 
O.  E.,  burh  +  ford;  Burford 
(Oxon)  was  anciently  Beorford; 
loc.  Salop,  Wilts. 

Burg.  Biirge — Eng.,  dweller  at  a 
borough;  M.  E.,  burg(h)e,  i!at. 
of  burg(e),  borough,  town,  for- 
tress ;  O.  E,  burg ;  occasionally 
for  Bridge;  M.  E.  brugge;  O.  E., 
brycg;  see  Burgess,  Bridge. 

Burgan  —  From  Burgundy ;  see 
Burgin. 

Burgess.  Burgis  —  Dch.,  Burges, 
Burgess ;  p, ;  Burges  is  an  old 
way  of  spelling  Bruges;  A.-Fr., 
Teut.,  Citizen;  M.  E.  burge(i)s, 
burgeys ;  O.  Fr„  burgeis ;  L.  Lat., 
burgensis;  O.  H.  Ger.,  burg,  a 
fortified  place ;  John  de  Burges, 
Hund.  Rolls;  Fr.,  Bourgeois. 

Burgin,  Burgon,  Burgoine,  Bur- 
goyne — Forms  of  Burgoine,  Bur- 
goyne;  A.-Fr.,  Lat.,  Teut.,  native 
of  Burgundy;  Fr.,  Bourgogne; 
Lat.,  Burgundia ;  occasionally  to 
the  German  philologists,  the 
names  Burgundiones  and  Bur- 
gundii  of  the  classical  writers  de- 
noted dwellers  in  burghs  or  for- 
tified places;  O.  Tent.,  bnrg; 
John  de  Burgoyne,  Himd.  Rolls; 
".And  thus  Lucius  cam  with  alle 
hi.s  boost  *  •  ♦  and  com- 
manded them  to  mete  with  hym 
in  Burgoyne,  for  he  purposed  to 
dcstroye  the  Royame  of  lytyl  Bre- 
tayne." — Morte  d'-^rthur,  \'.   ii. 

I'urgravc — loc.  Lines. 

IJurke.  Burks — From  Burgh:  SeHo 
de  Burgh  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror,  but  left  no  issue;  his 
nephew  succeeded  ;  the  family  Ins 
become  Burke  in  Ireland ;  Eng. 
or  .'\.-Fr.,  Teut,  belonging  to 
Burgh      (Suffolk),     or     Bourg 


.   (France),     the    stronghold;    O. 

Teut.,  burg,  a  stronghold ;  whence 
O.  Fr.,  burg,  biirc;  Fr.,  bourg; 
Hurbert  de  Burk,  Hund.  Rolls; 
John  de  Burk,  Hund.  Rolls;  the 
family  dc  Burgh,  or  Burke,  has, 
since  the  reigns  of  Henry  H  and 
Edward  I.  been  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  settlers  in 
Ireland  under  Strongbow ;  it 
held,  by  conquest  and  regal  grant, 
whole  territories  in  the  counties 
Galway,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  Tip- 
perary  and  Limerick. 

lUirkinshaw,  Birkenshaw — O.  E., 
burh.  strong  +  shaw.  wood. 

Burleigh,  Burlcy — Eng..  belonging 
to  Burleigh  or  Burley,  the  boor- 
lea  (peasants'  lea)  ;  O.  E.,  ge  bur 
+  leah  ;  the  Byre,  cattle-stall,  lea ; 
O.  E..  byre  ■+■  leah ;  the  castle- 
lea  ;  O.  E.,  burh  -|-  leah ;  the  hill- 
lea;  C).  E.,  beorh  +  leah;  loc., 
Hants,  Rutl. 

Burman — see  Bower  and  Bowers; 
an  ,in<loor  servant ;  an  attendant 
upon  the  ladies. 

Burnaby.  Burnby — Scand..  belong- 
ing to  Burnby  (Yorks);  prob. 
Bi(lni's  estate  or  village  ;  v.  under 
Burn.  Scand.,  and  -|-  O.  N"..  by-r. 

Burnell  —  A.-Fr.,  Teut.,  a  met- 
atbetic  form  of  Brunell; 
Hurbert  Burnell.  Hund.  Rolls: 
]>urncl(I)  was  an  old  name  for 
the  ass.  from  its  brown  color ; 
"have  wel  rad  (read),  in  'Daun 
BurncI  the  .\sse.'  " — C"haucer, 
Cant.  Talcs.   I!,  4.S0. 

lluniett — I'rom  I'eorn.  meaning 
warrior,  in  Norse,  and  Boar  in 
.\ngln-Saxon  and  C^fnn. 

Btmiham —  l'~ng..  U-longing  to 
I'.nmham,  the  brook-land:  O.  E., 
burne,    a    brook  +  hani(ni),    a 
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piece  of  land;  the  Somersetshire 

liurnhani  occurs  in  King  Alfred's 
Will:  ".-et  lliirnlianime;"  loc, 
Bucks..  Essex,  Lines..  \orf., 
Somers. 

Durninghani^From  Pirininghani ; 
loc.,  Norf.,  or  Rinninfjhain. 

Gums — Gcnit.  and  phiral  of  Burn; 
for  the  name  of  the  Scottish  ix>ct 
cenealopists  north  of  the  Tweed 
have  a  different  origin;  "His 
forefathers  arc  said  to  have  come 
from  Taynuiit  or  Bunihonse 
there,  and  emigrated  to  Forfar- 
shire, where  they — of  course  they 
were  Campbells — were  dosi^nat- 
C(i  by  the  name  Campbells  of 
liumhon.sc.  and  latterly  Burners 
or  simply  Bums:"  X.,  Bjorn.  a 
bear;  O.,  Rjocrn.  Born;  S., 
Bjorn.  Bcrns:Fl..  Bnrny;  D.  B.. 
Barn,  Bern.  Bnrn ;  p. ;  Burn. 
Scat.,  brooksidc. 

Hurnside — Kn^..  dweller  at  the 
brook-side;  (V  F,.  burne,  a  brook 
-f  si.le:  li>c..  Wcstmd. 

Burr— Tcul..  a  weak  fnrin  of  Biirgb 
or  T^"lrol]);h;  v.  B<irough;  son, 
youlb;  (X  N..  burr:  O.  F...  I.yre; 
ITcrhajis  a  nickname  fmm  tlu'  M. 
K..  bur  or  burr:  O.  N..  byrr. 
"wind."  "-tiiriii  :"  wf  find   lUirro 

the  I-ibcr  \'it;e,  daiinj;  fmm  the 
'Itb  cem.:  Bur-h;  lr>c.,  I.iuc-.. 
Xi>rf. 
Burrdl.  Bnrrill-  \.-l"r..  T.-iI.,  of 
redili^b-bri.wn  cnmpVxiMn ;  (>. 
Fr..  bnrel.  imnin-,  rcddisb- 
hrown.  a>  ab.  .vc  :  I'.uu'-.  belui-io- 
to  Biirrell,  i.r-.b.ibb-  (In-  'p.i.r- 
ouL!-h  of  Cn-^lle  Slniic.  nr  (■-.ruor: 
O.  F...  bnrli.  a  -ir-MiLrb-M-  '^r  ■■■ 
he:i!ibi:cnpbiarir.bnlkr;C.li,, 
bvrele;lno..  Vi>rk-.<.r  Fr..  Burel : 
d,  Ddi.,  I'r..  It.  ]'...  novel:  p. 


Biirrett,       Burritt  —  A.-Fr..      the     i 
French  Buret,  of  reddish-broH-n 
complexion :  v.  under  Burrell.  but 
with    the    dim.   suffix   -(cH  in- 
stead of  -(e)l ;  dweller  at  a  cot- 
tage or  villa;  O.  Fr,,  buert,  diin. 
of  bnr :  Tent.,  bur,  a  dwelling. 
Biirridge — Eng.,   the   A,-Sax.  per- 
sonal name  Biirgric  or  Burhric. 
literally     castle-strong :     O.    F.., 
burg,  bnrh,  a  stronghold,  etc.  -i- 
ric(e),  strong,  rich;  we  find  the 
form  Burric  in  Domesday  Book: 
]iK..  Devon, 
llnrris — see  Burroughs. 
Bnrroughes,  Burroughs,  Burrowes, 
Burrow.=;.    Burough — Genitive  or 
plural  of  Burrough  or  Burrow; 
loc. :  M.  E.,  burg(h)e,  town  or 
fortress. 
Burl.  Burtt— Bert;  Fr.,  Burette:p.; 

see  Bird. 
Burtenshaw — see  Birkenshaw. 
Bnrton — Enp.,  belonging  to  Burton. 
the  enclosure,  farm,  or  village: 
O.  E..  tun,  of  the  poor  or  peai- 
atit ;  O.  E.,  ge  bur,  the  byre  or 
cattle-stall;  O.  E.,  bvre.  the 
stronghold  :  O.  E..  burh.  the  hill: 
11.  l-:..  hwrh,  Be(o)rht,  bri|^. 
glorimis:  kvc.;  the  <liversity  of 
oriiriii  of  this  name  accounts  foi 
its  commonness;  Burton-or- 
Trcnt  occurs  repeatedly  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  will  of  Wulfric. 
Karl  of  Mercia  (A.  D.  10021.  as 
Byrlun  (".-et  Byrtiine"), 
Bu>by— Scanil..  belonging  to  Busbv, 
ilu'  bush-settlement :  Scani. 
Imsk:  Scot.,  bus,  a  bush,  shnib. 
thicket  -f  bv,  a  settlement,  vil- 
lage; .\dani  de  Ruskeibv.  Poll- 
iax.  Vorks.  A.  D.  1379;  there 
arc  a  Busby  in  Lanarkshire  (spdl 
Biisbby  in'the  18th  cent).  Gk* 
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ami   Little   Busby   in   Yorkshire, 

ami  Itusliby  in  Leicestershire. 

iUiscall — From  Biiscel ;  loc,  Nor- 
iiiamly:  D.  B.,  Buissell;  p. 

Biisch,  Bush— S.,  Busck;  D..  G.. 
Hiisch,  Busk ;  p. ;  Bushy  in  Roll 
of  Battle  Abbey;  De  TSosch.  ten- 
ant in  chief,  and  Busch  (Hertf.), 
a  Saxon  tenant  in  D.  B. ;  Robert 
de  Buscy  in  Rot.  Obi.  ct  Fin.,  K. 
John;  Paul  Bushbe,  bishop  of 
Rristo!.  1542. 

''ushbv  —  From  Bushbiirv;  loc.. 
Staffs. 

Bushnell.  Bnshnill— Eng.,  dweller 
at  the  bushy  slope,  or  corner:  M. 
E..  buschcn,  adject,  and  plural 
form  of  busch;  v.  under  Bush  + 
a  corr.  form  of  M.  E.,  HaUc), 
O.  E..  heal{h),  or  the  bushy  hill, 
O.  E..  hyll. 

Bu.sk — The  hard  or  guttural  ( north- 
ern 1  form  of  Bush;  ficiirv  del 
Busk.  Hund.  Rolls;  sec  Bush. 

r.uskard — Dch.,  Bosschaart ;  Fr.. 
Boisard :  D.  B.,  de  Bnscroanl:  p. 

Rii'is.  lii'.sse,  Biisso,  Bhzzu — -Fr.. 
Tent,,  belonging  tn  Bus  ( X. 
France),  or  dweller  at  a  tiiicktt 
or  wood :  O.  Fr.,  bus(  c  I,  modern 
bois:  O.  II.  Ger.,  busc.  modern, 
busch.  a  bush,  thicket,  wood  :  the 
O.  Tcut.  personal  name  Biis(o)  : 
Scot..  Scand.,  dweller  at  a  thick- 
ci:  Scot.,  bus  for  bu-k;  v.  under 
Bush:  D..  Dch.,  FI.,  Bus;  p. 

I'uswell — see  Boswell. 

i'.nszard — I'rom  Bui;et:  lot...  in 
Flanders:  or  Dch..  Boshirt :  Fl., 
I'.ossacrt.  Bnvsschacrt ;  !■>..  I, a 
Bussate :  D.  iV.,  dc  Boscroard  :  p. ; 
see  Buskard. 

Rutchcr— W.  Buoker:  D..  Bocdkcr: 
G..  Boeltcher:  Dch..  Boddckkc : 
Fl..  Bilker.  Ruschcr;  Fr.v  Bouch- 
er. Riicher ;  p. 


Butler — The  modest  Le  Boteler,  or 
"the  butler,"  was  the  protoparent 
of  the  family  of  Butler  ;-Jas.  But- 
ler, Duke  of  Ormond ;  Bo'.elcr  is 
found  three  times  in  the  D.  B. ; 
every  nobleman  who  came  over 
with  Conqneror  had  his  buttler; 
.\.,  Fr..  literally  bottle-keeper ;  M. 
V...  botek'r,  etc.;  Fr.,  boulillier. 
biiuleilkT;  O.  l->.,  boutelle:  l-'r., 
bouteille.  a  bottle;  f.  1..  i.at.. 
bulls,  a  vessel. 

Buton.  Button— From  Boden.  Roll 
of  BaUle  Abbey.  Eng, ;  Fr.,  Bou- 
tin. Bouton.  Mutant :  p, 

Bult.  Butts — From  Eng.,  derived 
from  Bod,  Bud,  envoy  or  messen- 
ger: every  town  had  its  bowman; 
.\rcber  and  the  Butts  were  out- 
side the  town  for  common  prac- 
tice; FI.,  Budts.  Bucdts:  p. 

Bnttars,  Bnltcrs.  Butter— X,.  Bultr; 
n..  Bulho;  Dch..  Buler.  Boot, 
Butli:  Fr..  Butcau:  (i.,  Buthv, 
Bullc.  Butter:  1).  B.,  Butcr.  Bu- 
t.ir:  ].. :  Roger  de  But.  Obi.  et 
1-in.,  K    John. 

Bi'iif — l~rom  Bod.  Bud:  German. 
Butle. 

Bullertield— From  nuUerfell:  loc., 
Cumb. 

Butler  worth — loc.  Line-..  Vorks., 
Lanes. 

I'.iitti— From  Bod.  Bud  :  Fr..  Bmldi. 

Umtle— I'r..  Bouteille ;  p- :  see  Bud- 
die. Butler. 

niUtrum- D,    B.,  de   Bertram:  loc. 

r.uxton— loc.,  Derbysh..  Ni>rf. 

r.uvs — see  Bvas. 

Blizzard— see  Bu-^/iinl. 

|',v;,._Frnm  Biars:  In,-.,  Xormm- 
dv;  Fr..  Bias:  p. 

live— Imc.  Dorset.:  D.,  Bie.  Bye;  p, 

''  tT.  livers — see  Bvas. 

T'-r;,.l.l_lnc.,  Xorthnnls. 

Byford — loc.  Ileref. 
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ISv^mtt — I'V..  IJi^,'<>t ;  Ddi..  liiko ;  p. ; 

I.),   l.!.,  l>igut,    tenant    in    chief; 

\Mi-in  til  r<oU  of  i'altic  Abbtv. 
Ilvfirave— Inc..  Herts, 
llyles— <;..    IVil:     1-1..    Byl.     I'.iiyl; 

l>di.,  IJnijl;  p. 
I'ynic — I'>om   the    Irisli    O'l'rain  ; 

p. :  see  ISuriis,   l!ri;in. 
Ilymie— X..   Meiner:  I).,   [leiiie;  T.. 

Riiino ;     Dch.,    IJeenhoiiwer ;  p. : 

sec  Haines. 
Rvrain,  livroni — I"rom  I'rvam;  loc., 

Vork-s.  ' 
Uyrnn— b'roni  I'inin  ;  hu-..  (iiiiennc, 

France;  i>.  1>.,  de  linrnn.  tenant 

in  chief;  Rtihert  de  Bunni  in  Rot. 

Olil.   et    l-'iii,,    K.  John;    i'irminc 

in  Roll  of  Haltle  Al)bev. 
Ilvrth— Krinn    i'.erlh:   loc..    llercf.; 

or  l-'l..  llcrth;  |..;  see  liywortb. 
Uy water— sec    l'>y worth. 
1  iy worth— htc.  .Snsscx. 
Otaiidyc — l-'roni  iCni".  CalUnj;ri<l^'e  ; 

the  Kiiltjc  "of  tlie  fana)   family. 
Cahblc.    Table — A    <[narrvnian     on 

Darlniuor.  was  nanicir.Xankivcl. 

i.  v..  the  valU-v  of  the  hor<c  (Cor- 
nish ):  his  malts  cnlled  him-Ohl 

Cape!."     hnnn  faiiel  (Calialhis> 

cunies    the    -nrniime    Cable;  (j.. 

.kabel;  p. 
C.ib^irn.  Cain  ;nnie— loc.  I.iiics. 
Ca-lhiirv— Inc..  Dcv.in. 
Cackclt'-  Dch..  Cachet  :  p. 
C:i<\:\]\.  Cailell.  Ca.lwell— -oe  CaM- 

well.     I'rorn  the  I'-irin.  C;ii.  Kc.l;- 

inahl  leCat.  linn.l.  ]<•>]]-. 
CadiHck—  b'rnm       Catwiek:      Inc.. 

\nrks. 
Ci.libc.    Cad.lv.    (adc.    (■.-ukv— (J.. 

Kadc.  Kaihc.  Kallcv;  1>..  Cliate ; 

S..  Kadier;  D..  D.  !;..  Cadio;  H.. 

Kailnw;    p.;    I-'r..   I'adct :   a    iln- 

trnen.-.t  n:ime ;  f<.llower. 
radcby-l..c..  Vurk<. 
Cactcr.   Cater -A..    I'r..    I.at.,   Ca- 


terer. Purveyor.     Henry  le  Ca- 

lonr,  Hiuid.  Rolls. 
Caffall— Ir..  p. 
Caffcrty,  Caffcrj' — From  the   Irish 

( J'Craff rey :  p. 
Caffin — Fr..  Chaufin ;  p. 
Ca^c — K..    Kagfji;    nickname:  S.. 

Karge;  G..  Kagc;   Dch.,   Kagie, 

Keg;  p. 
Califn.  Cohen — Old  Norse,    gagn; 

I'r.,  gaKiier ;  Rng.,  Gain :  nican- 

inj.;  victory;  Cohen,  from  Gcnn. 

Cahoon— see  Gagan. 

Cabin— see  Catt. 

Caidall — see  Gad. 

C"ais;er — Dch.,  Keja,  Kagie;  Fl„  C. 

( Icger,  ( leiger ;  p. 
Cain.  Caine — From  Cahaignes;  loc., 

Normandv;  D.  R.,  tie  Cahainges; 

or   Irish  b'Cathain;  p.     \V.  dc 

Kavnes  in  Rot.  Obi.  ct  Fin,,  K. 

loh"n. 
Cairns— From   the    Irish    O'Caim: 

p. :  Cam.  a  heap,  a  little  hill. 
Caiscy — X.,   Keis,    nickname;  Fl.. 

Casv:  G.,  Kasig,  Kase;  p. 
Cukebreail  —  I-'l.,     Kackelbeck    or 

(.akclherfj; ;      p. ;      Comp.      Dch.. 

Ktcbe!:G,.  Kegel;  D..  Keck. 
Calcuit— loc..  Wilts. 
Calcul- luc.  Warw. 
Caldecotc — loc,  Uncs.,  Momnouth. 

elc. 
Calderbarik—loc.,  Utiark, 
C:d.  ler— F.ng..  Sc.  cold  +  er. 
C:il<Krwnod— loc.    East  Kilbridge, 

Scot. 
I  aldwcll- loc.     Derbysh.,     Yorks. 

etc. 
Cilev  -X..  Kali :  S.,  Kali ;  D.,  Kail. 

Keil:  Fl..  Cail;  Fr.,  Caillet;  0. 

Calort.     Calla.s.     Kalis;     Dch- 

Kaalcs.  Kehl;  p. 
Caikins — rco  Calloway,  Gale. 
Call — J'rnm   the   maker  of  U^«' 
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calls  or  headgear;  Sir  John  Call, 
son  of  a  Cornish  farmer,  derived 
his  name  from  an  ancestor  who 
made  ladies'  headgear. 

Callahan — Celt.,  war,  warrior ;  from 
Irish  Ceallachaii ;  Callan,  Celt. 
contr.  of  MacAlIan-valonr. 

Callap — -see  Gallop. 

Calli ford— From  Callford  ;  loc. 
SnfFolk. 

Callins,  Callings — see  Callahan. 

Callison — Eng.,  Cally's  son. 

Callister — This  is  a  common  prae- 
nomen.  the  aphetic  name  usually 
keeping  the  final  "c"  of  Mac  as 
Cawley,  Callister,  Clish. 

CalUiw — loc.,  Worcest. 

Caiman — Eng.,  perhaps  from  an  .-V.- 
Sax.  Cal(o)man(n) ;  conip.  O. 
E.,  Calo.  or  M.  £.,  Ger.,  kal;  or 
Dut..  kaal.  bald. 

Calloway,  Caloway  —  Fl.,  Calle- 
waert ;  p. ;  see  Galloway ;  from 
Gale,  Old  Norse,  Gacla.  exhili- 
rare;  .\nglo-Saxon,  g^Ian,  to 
.sing. 

Cal^lock — loc.,  Cornw. 

Calthorpe — loc,  Derbysh.,  Lines., 
N'orf. 

Caithrop — loc.,  Glos. 

Calton  —  Probably  calves-ton  or 
town:  Eng,,  Cotton,  Cola's  Es- 
tate; p. 

Calver— \.,  Kalfr;  G.,  Kalfar;  D. 
B.,  Calvus;  p.;  or  from  Calver 
f  D.  B..  Caluore) ;  loc..  Derbysh. 
Calverlcy — loc,  Yorks. 
Calvert— Fl.,  Callewaert;  p.;  Calf- 
herd,  now  turned  into  the  name 
of  Calvert. 
Calwell — From  Eng.,  the  cold  well 

or  spring. 
Cam  be  1 — see  Gamble. 
Onibcll — see  Campbell. 
Camblin,    Camlin — Celtic,     belong- 


ing to  Camlin ;  the  crooked  pool 
or  channel;  p. 

Cambron — see  Cameron. 

Cameron — loc,  Fife.  The  Camer- 
ons,  or  Crooked  Noses,  are  un- 
donhledly  a  sept  of  the  ancient 
Clan  Cahtten,  and  from  the 
crooked  nose  ancestor,  Cam-hron. 

Canifield — From  Canfield;  loc,  Es- 

Camford — Eng.,  belonging  to  Cam- 
el's Ford ;  p. 

Camidge,  Gammidgc  —  From  Ga- 
maches;  loc,  Normandy;  see 
Carnage. 

Camm — I'rom  Celt..  Cam;  loc, 
Glos, ;  Celt.,  crooked,  deformed, 
one-eyed ;  O.  E.,  camb ;  dweller 
at  a  hill-crest  or  ridge. 

Caniniack — see  Game. 

Cammctl — see  Gamble. 

Camomile  —  From  the  medicinal 
plant,  caniomilc. 

Camp,  Campa — N.,  Campi;  p.;  S., 
Camp,  Kemp:  D.,  Dch.,  Kemp; 
G.,  Kampe ;  D.  B.,  Camp,  Campa, 
Canipo ;  p. 

Camper^Fr..  I^t.,  dweller  at  a 
camp  or  field:  p. 

Campain.  Campeaii — D.,  Dch., 
Canti>a(inc  Campen  ;  [>. 

Campbell — Supposc<l  to  lie  De  Cam- 
]>obelte.  or  Beauchanip.  The  clan 
rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Mc- 
Donalds. The  Campbells  are  al- 
lied with  the  Norman-lSruce.  and 
arc  of  Anglo-Xonnan  descent; 
sec  Gamble,  from  Anglo-Saxon, 
Gamol,  old  horse.  Gantal,  Old 
High  (ierman.  Kamol. 

Caniphouse — Fnj;..  nickname. 

Campion.  Champion  —  Walter  Ic 
Campion.  HiukI.  Rolls. 

Campkin^ling.,  nickname :  small 
camp. 

Canda — From    the    O,   N'.    gandr, 
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fjaiul,  ciinl,  (wolf).  Simple 
forms:  O.  tl.,  (iando,  Canto, 
Gciito,  son  of  the  X'amis;  Eng., 
Gande,  Gamly,  Gant.-Cant.  Can- 
ty. Candc,  Canily,  Chant;  M.  C, 
Gantc,  Kant,  licnt;  Fr.,  Gand, 
Canda.  (ieiUc.  Chaiitcaii ;  dim. 
ling..  (landcU.  Canddl,  Cuntdo, 
Caiiiie.  Gentle;  M.  G,..  GeneiU. 
Kendcl ;  Fr.,  Candell.  (icntil, 
Candelle.  Canlcl.  Cliandd :  Eng., 
Canddin;  Fr..  Candill.in.  Cantil- 
lon;  0)m]is.  FJig.,  GantltT.  Gen- 
der, Ganier,  Cantor,  Chanter, 
Gcntery.  Gentry,  Chanlri'v,  Kcn- 
drick,  Kendray ;  Fr.,  Gandier. 
Gentcr,  Candre.  Cantier,  Chan- 
tier.  Gendrut.  Clianlrot,  Gendry, 
Gandulphc.  Ciiantcrac. 

Canclland— A..  Fr..  Tent..  Fr..  Can- 
delin  for  Gandelin  ;  p. 

Cane.  Canev — see  Caine. 

Catifid<l— <cc  Canlfid.l. 

Caidiain.  Canhan— l-'roni  Cainhain  ; 
liic.,   Salop. 

(.niilcr— I->..ni  Cantlev  ;  Ir.e,.  Y.jrks. 

Cann--l"n.iH  Caen;  \<k:.  Norman- 
dv;  n.  X.,  Kann:  D..  Kami;  Fl., 
Cahn:  I'r..  Cahen ;  G-,  Kann; 
IVli..  Kan.  Canne:  D.  11..  Camia. 
Cane,  O.uv:  Cami^^:  p.  \V.  do 
Camie  aii'l  Kic  de  Can  in  Rot. 
I  Hil.  ii  l-in.,  Kinir  John.       I'roni 


N.. 

rde    In 


i>;  (>.  G.,  Ganmi:  1st 
C  G.-um.  <'.anm.\v.  C:mn, 
Genna.  Gii.n :  Fr.. 
lannerm.  Ga'iio,  lanev. 
in,,    l-.n-..     Cannel.   Jen- 


■nl.ert.'.lcnn.-ttVGenner! 


Jenncr,  Jemicry,  Cannar,  Can 

(tinman,       Jeanncret.       Jcni 

Ganaway,  Janaway,  Jeiivey; 

Jeanpot,  Genette,  Canard,  Gii 

Gencvec.  Canault. 
Cannel,    Cannell — From     Can« 

loc    Staffs.,    or    CanvUlc, 

Xormandy. 
(rannegiater — Dialect     from     V 

nen^'icsscr;  nickname,  pot  hi 

politician. 
Canner — Dch.,  Caiine:  S-,  Kani 

p. :  sec  Cann. 
Canning — sec  Cannon;  OM  Ge 

Gcning;  8th  cent.  Eng..  Cann 
Cannon — Fr..  Canoiinc  :  p.;  O. 

( ian ;  magic,   fascinating,  or 

duclive ;     Eng.,     Cannon ; 

Canon. 
Cannot — Fl.,  Canotxlt;  Fr..  Can 

X.,  Knutr;  D..  Knud,  Knuth; 

sec  Xiitt. 
Canicr— Fr.,  p. 
C:mlcrlmry — loc.  n. 
Catiterfonl — From   Kentford;  1 

Suffolk, 
(."anilow — Fr..  Cantillion;  p. 
t.'intrdl— Fr..  Cantrel.  Chantrel 

William     ChantcreH,    Temp. 

jMlin. 
lamwdl — I'rom      Canwcll;     I 

Staffs. 
V  aniv— ().  X..  Gand,  Gant,  O 

wolf. 
Camttsnn — Son  of  Camit. 
Capd     \<K..  SnfTolk,  N.  Wales. 

Waits. 
1  aimciu.  Cajwn — Fl.,  Capon,  Capi 

l)di..  Cajioen;  p.;  see  Capp. 
f  "aiieiter.Capncr — Ger.  trade  lar 
;■  i]i|ier— The  maker  of  Caps;  a 

the   l-'rcnch  Chapeller  and  CI 

pdl. 
I   iplingcr— Cicr.  pi,  n.  from  C 
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long,  or  from  Caplan;  a  profes- 
sinitat  name. 

Capps — N.,  Kappi;  S.,  Kapo;  D. 
and  Dch.,  Kappers;  Fl.,  Cap, 
Cappe ;  G.,  Kaps ;  p. ;  Capin, 
Capra,  Capus,  Cepe,  Capin,  Che- 
pin.  Copsi,  under-tenants  in  D.  B. 

CapstJck — From  Copestake;  loc. 

Capson — Lat.,  Fr.,  nickname  tor 
cock. 

Carliett — see  Corbet. 

Carhin,  Carbine — A  raven  or  bird: 
nickname:  a  noisy  weapon. 

Card — From  H.  G..  ^rd,  card 
(protection).  Simple  forms:  A.- 
Sax.,  Carda  (found  in  Cardan,  a 
prave  mound) ;  Eng.,  Card.  Gar- 
die,  Card,  Cart,  Carty:  Fr..  Gar 
dev.  Gcrdy,  Carteau:  Dim.  O.  G., 
Gardilo:  8th  Cent.  Eng..  Cartdl. 
Gerduck:  Fr..  Gerdolle:  Comps. 
Eng..  Garter.  Carder,  Carter, 
Cartwright,  Cartridge,  Cartwell ; 
Fr..  Gardere,  Cartier.  Carthory, 
Carteret,  Cartault:  O.  G.,  Ga'r- 
dar;  phonetic  ending  O.  G.,  Gar- 
din  :  llth  Cent.  Eng.,  Garden. 
Garden,  Carton  :  M.  G.,  Karthin  ; 
Fr.,  Gardin.  Cardon. 

Cardall.  Cardwell— Lat..  Fr..  be- 
longing to  Cardonville.  Nor- 
mandy: the  thistle  estate. 

Cardan.  Cardin,  Cardon — From  II. 
G,.  Card  (protection) :  Eng., 
Card;  Fr.,  Cart;  Dch.,  Cardon; 
D.  B..  Cardun ;  p. 

Cardinal  —  Dch.,  CanUnaal ;  Fl, 
Cardinael,  Cardinal ;  p. 

Caremeal,  Carswell — see  Carr. 

Cardwell— see  Caudell. 

Carebow—From  Wei.,  caer,  a  foot 
-f-  O.  E.,  boga,  a  head ;  a  cautions 
hnnter. 

Careless — Fr.,  Carlicz;  Fl.,  Carles; 
Span.,  Carlos ;  p. ;  from  Carotus. 


Carleson,  Carlscn — Son  of  Carl  or 

Charles. 
Careiton,     Carlton  —  loc.     Lanes., 

Yorks. 

Carlos,  Carlose — see  Careless. 

Carew,  Carey — loc.,  Pombrokesh. 

Carling — Son  of  Carl. 

Carfrae — loc.,  Scotl. 

Cargill— loc,  Tcrlh. 

Carines — Cam;  p.;  Carin's  son. 

Carleu— p.  from  Carl,  a  strong  man. 

Carley— N..  Karli ;  D..  Carli:  Dch.. 
Carlee;  D,  I!.,  Carle;  p. 

Carney — Ir.  p. 

Carlile.  Carlisle — Celt.,  belonging  to 
Carlisle,  the  Old  Brit.  Caerdeul : 
Wcl,,  caer.  a  fort:  the  second 
element  being  app.,  a  corr.  form 
of  the  Roman  Luguvallum,  the 
wall-tower;  Celt.,  lug.  a  tower; 
Lat,.  vnll-um,  a  wall" 

Carlil! — From  Carlisle. 

Carline — \.,  Kerltng:  S..  Carling; 
P- 

Carlynn — loc.  Cornw, :  also  Carl- 
chon,  Hretagne,  France. 

Carman — Fr..  Carmanne;  p. 

Carniichael — Inc..  Lanark. 

Cam,  Came,  Cams — From  Carn; 
loc.,  Cornw. 

Carnally,   Caniia — loc,   Yorks. 

Carnegie — loc.  Forfar. 

Caniellv — I'roui  Carnal wav:  loc, 
Kildare. 

Ciriienter — Trade-name. 

C.nrr— \..  Karr ;  S..  Karr:  G.. 
Karn;  Fr..  Karre;  Dch..  Kar :  p.: 
Cari.  a  Saxon  tenant  in  D.  1!, : 
from  A,  S..  gar:  O.  \..  Cc'n :  O. 
Frankisli,  char  (spcarl.  Simple 
forms;  Eng,,  Gare.  riarcy.  Gar- 
row.  Gecre,  Gearv.  Gore.  Jeary, 
Carr.  Cnrev.  Carew,  Cory.  Kerr; 
G..  Gehr.  Gnhr,  Kehr  ;  Fr.,  C.aray. 
Carre.     Garey,     Gorre.     Carey, 
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Careau.  Cora ;  dim.  Eng..  Gar- 
rick,  Carrick,  Kcrridfre,  Garcll, 
Kerley,  Kcrrcll,  Cjarlinj-;,  Carlen, 
Garrass,  Gerkin,  Geariiifj;  conips. 
Enp..  Garhett.  Gorbolrl,  Cnarbcll, 
Gafbrand.  Gorebrown.  Garbiitt, 
Garrard.  Gerard.  Carary,  Car- 
rier. Garlick,  Garland.  Garland, 
Garnian.  Carman,  Gorman,  Ger- 
man. Jarnian.  Kcrman.  Ganncnt. 
Garnett.  Garrod,  Garstiii.  Gar- 
rold.  Gcrliold,  Jcrrold,  Garwood. 
Fcrwooil,  Garraway.  Gorway, 
Garvcy,  Carroway,  Cnrwcn.  Car- 
avan, Gorcn :  Fr.,  Gerand.  Gor- 
and.  Gcrliert.  Germain.  Garnnt, 
Girod.  Gcrault.  Garvin,  Garln, 
Gncrin. 

Carrad,  Carritt,  Carotto — Fr..  Ca- 
ret tc  ;  p. 

Carrncv — sl-e  Carr. 

Carrick— Celt..  hcU)n^'ins  tn  Car- 
riok.  a  cra^.  rock,  luailland ; 
Gai-1.   and    Ir.,   carinaiy:   \Vd.. 

t'arrini;ti>n  —  Im-..  Xult-;. :  from 
(.harcntnn.  a  l-'ri-mli  plact-namc. 

Carri!;:in  -I'roni  I 'arrin^lnn,  F.diii- 
biirtili.  t.-;lalc  ui  tlic  Car  family; 
see  Carr. 

Carrdl  l-n.m  llic  iri-Ii  OWarli- 
boil;  1--:  al>n  frnm  Carl;  A.-.'^., 
man. 

Carnu'v — ^cc  Carr. 

Carrotlicrs.  CarrDtbcr';  -Imc.  Itwn 
fries;  Cdi.,  lirlnn-in;:  to  (ar- 
mtlKTs  (nnmirit-i:  I-Iili  ooiit.. 
Cacr  Kntlier.  tlir  -In.n^li-M  ..i 
Futlu-r:  W'd.,  rn,.r;  G:icl..  ca- 
thair,  a  'trnnijlMld.  fori. 

Carry — Fr.,  Karrc:  ]i.:  5cc  Carr. 

Carsbnnlt — sec  Cnrcliovv. 

Carfc.  Car<ey— A..  Scot..  Pr.vid.. 
dweller  at  the  Carr.=,  i.  e,,  marches 


of  mosses;    plural  of  Carr;  s« 

Carr. 
Carsiake — loc.,  Somers. 
Carsley — From  Kersley  or  Curslcj' ; 

loc,  Warw, 
Car.son — Car's  son ;  v.  Carr. 
Car.itensen — Son  of  Carsten. 
Car-ston — F.,  Karsten:  D..  Carsten: 

G..   Kasten;   Dch..   Karsten;  p.: 

from  Christian. 
Carswcll— loc..  Berks. 
Cartensen — Son  of  Carsten. 
Carter— K..    Kottr    (Kahtar>:p.: 

G..  Katlie,  Katte.  Kartte;    Dch.. 

Kater ;    Fr.,    Cartaud,    Cartiaiix. 

Cartier.  Cartieaii.  Catoir.  Catteau. 

Cattier :  p. ;  O.  E..  driver  of  cart. 
Cartcrjev — From  Chartley:  D.  K. 

CerteJie:  loc..  Staffs. 
Cartlicw—loc.    Comw. ;    Catheux; 

loc.  Normandy. 
Carthy — From   the   Irish   MacCar- 

thaif^h:  p.;  Carthac.  the  founder 

of  a  city. 
l^artleflge  —  From     Cartlett ;    loc.. 

Gins. 
Cartmcll  — From      Cartmel:    IoCm 

I.ancs. 
Cariwri^ht — From  Cauterets;  tec- 

Xornianily.     Catcray  in  Roll  of 

I'aHlc  -Abbey ;  Dc  Ceterich.  a  ten- 
ant in  chief  in  D.  B. 
Carver —  Hng.,      sculptor,      wood- 
carver:    M.  E..  kerverfel.  kar- 

viTici  :  O.  E..  coerfan.  to  cat: 

CI  rvinpr- servitor.  Adam  le  Karver. 

Hnn.l.  Rolls. 
Carwarilinc  —  From     Shawardine:     ' 

luc.  Salop. 
rnrv<ll — '.cc  Carroll. 
Cas-idv,  Cassady — For  Cassitty:  »■ 

f>-Ca<sidy. 
Casfinlt — <ee  Carebow. 
Cncbnrn — Inc..  see  Chase. 
Ca-c— dweller  at  s  manorial  Imib: 
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N.,  Kaas;  D.,  Casse,  Kasse;  Dch., 
Kas,  Kass,  Caisse ;  Ft.,  Cas, 
Casse,  Casy;  p, ;  see  Cawse. 

Casement — Ft.,  Casman  ;  p. 

Casewell — From  Welsh  Caswallon. 

Casey — From  Gais  (spear);  Old 
Germ.,  Gaiz;  Eng.,  Casey;  Fr.; 
Caze;  Celt.,  brave;  Ir.,  Catha(i)- 
seach,  later  genit.  form  OCatha- 
saigh.  grandson,  descendant. 

Cash — From  Celt.,  Gais,  weapon; 
Gaelic,  Gaisge,  bravery ;  Eng., 
gash,  to  cut. 

Cashel.  Cashell— Celt..  I,at.,  belong- 
ing to  Cashell,  the  Castle;  Ir., 
caiseal. 

Cashman — Cash  +  E-  "la"  '•  cash- 
ier; E.,  cash,  "originally  a  till  or 
box  to  keep  money  in;"  O.  Fr., 
casse,  a  ease;  Lat.,  capsa,  a  box 
+  E.,  man:  see  Cash. 

Cashmorc — From  Cashnioor;  loc, 
Dorset. 

Cask — From  Gash,  to  gash;  Eng.. 
Cask :  Germ.,  Kaske ;  Fr.,  Gasc. 

Cason,  Casson — Fr.,  Kassen,  from 
Christian,  i.  e.,  Kristjan,  Kerst- 
ten,  Karsten,  Karsen.  Kasjcn, 
Kassen ;  D.,  Kasten :  S.,  Casscn ; 
Dch.,  Carsten ;  Fl,,  Kasten, 
Casen.  Cason  :  D.  E.,  Cassa :  p. 

Casper — Proper  German  Christian 
name. 

Casperson — Son  of  Casper. 

Cass — The  son  of  Cassandra:  an- 
other form  of  Case;  A..  Fr..  Lat., 
the  common  French  Casse,  the 
Lat.  Cassins,  probably  from  I-at. 
cass-us.'  vain ;  confnsed  with 
Case:  v.  Case. 

Cassal.  Cassel.  Cassell— For  Castle; 
Cassel  is  also  a  French  surname, 
derived  from  the  village  of  th^t 
name  in  the  Nord  department; 
the  ori^n  is,  however,  the  same ; 


sec  Castle,  Castello. 

Cassity — From  Irish  OCassidy;  p. 

Casslett— Dim.  of  Castle. 

Cast — see  Castello. 

Castello — In  bnilding  the  Francis- 
can Newgale,  London,  Castello 
made  the  refectory,  1225;  from 
gast.  guest;  Eng.,  Castello;  Fr., 
Castel. 

Casterson — From  A.,  f^at.,  Carster, 
Castor  or  Caster ;  the  Roman  sta- 
tion.   Farm  of  the  Roman  camp. 

Casterton — .-\.,  I.at.,  belonging  to 
Casicrton,  the  farm  or  estate  by 
the  Roman  camp;  v.  under  Cas- 
ter, and  -f  O.  E..  tun,  a  farm. 
etc. 

Castile — see  Castle. 

Castillow — see  Guest. 

Ca,stcl — see  Castello.  Castellan,  the 
kee|)er  of  a  castle;  as  a  surname, 
contracted  to  Castle. 

Castleton — A.,  Lat.,  dweller  at  the 
castle,  town ;  p. 

Casto — see  Guest. 

Catch  piile.  Catchpoll.  Catch  pool — 
A.,  Fr..  Lat..  +  Tcut..  bailiff. 
constable  ;  M.  E..  cachepol.  cichc, 
thro.  Fr.  from  Lat.  cai)tarc.  to 
catch  -f  pol,  the  poll  or  back 
part  of  the  head;  an  O.  L.  Ger. 
word.  Gc'ifTrey  le  Cadiepol, 
Huiid.  Rolls;  also  from  Cagey- 
pole:  loc.  Dorset.,  or  Catcrpole, 
SufTolk. 

Cater — X..  Kottr;  Dch..  Katcr. 
Ketter:  G.,  Katte:  Fr.,  Chate: 
p.:  sec  Catt  and  Carter.  Walter 
Cater  occurs  in  a  deed  A.  D, 
]07r>.  Harl.  MS..  John  -le  Ca- 
tara.  Reswick.  Vnrks..  and  Wal- 
ter Cater,  his  iici)hew.  in  a  tlecd 
1  Steph. ;  Craitres  in  Roll*  of 
Battle  Ahhev, 

Catcsliy  —  Scancl.,       belonging      to 
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Catcsby,  Northampton ;  Gate's 
estate  ;'0.  N.,  by-r. 

Catford — loc.  Kent. 

Cathcart — Celt.,  beloiiginjj  to  Cath- 
cart.  f-anark;  12th  cent.,  Kcr- 
kcrt.  the  fort  of  the  Kiver  Cart; 
fiacl,,  cathair;  Wei.,  cacr,  a  fort. 
"Hcer  was  a  castle,  calleil  Caer 
Cart,  the  seat  of  the  lords  Cath- 
cart till  about  tlie  middle  of  the 
l^rth  centiiry." — Nat.  C,:\z. 

Cathey — From  Calhay:  loc,  S. 
Wales ;  see  Caddv. 

Catlin.  Catliii,^— Fl'..  Catelin :  p. ; 
see  Catt ;  A,.  Fr..  I^t,.  the  French 
Catelin,  probably  Cate:  with  tlic 
double  dim.  suffix  -el  -in ;  the 
French  Catelain,  \orth.  form  of 
Chatelain.  or  Castellan :  Fr.. 
chatelain :  C).  Fr.,  chastelain :  v. 
imdcr  Castellan. 

Catmore— Inc..  ISerks. :  see  Catt. 

Caimn  11-^1 'rom  Catnier  ;  loc,  n., 
Essex;  sec  Catt. 

Catmur — sec  Catmnrc,  Catt. 

Cato— l-"ri;ni  Catt..  war:  Rng.. 
Cato:  Clerm.,  Calan. 

Catron — see  Calt. 

Catt— From  Ooth.  Ilatb;  ().  II.  C. 
had;  O.  F..  chad,  Cchic  ca.l,  or 
caih.  war.  Simple  forms:  ( >.  C, 
IMidil...  Cbaddn.  Ile.idi:  1'ni,'., 
Hatt.  ITadi.w,  llaadcv.  Heath. 
Heail.  llo.id,  Chad.  Calt,  Cattev, 
Can..;  C  llcdd,'.  Kail;  Fr,. 
Ilatle,  Ilcdoii.  Catoii.  Caltv; 
Dim.  Km:..  Ilad'!..ck.  Ciriddnck. 
Shadock,  lladirm-.  U.idkv.  Hat- 
lev,  Hcdl.v.  Ib^adlcv.  r-itlle.  Cat- 
flev.  Cattlin;  M.  C.  Harlel :  Fr.. 
H;idnl,  Cnte!.  CIritelii) ;  Comos. 
l-.ni'..  Hcadins:,  Sh;.dlvdt.  Cba- 
bft.  Chadbf,rn.  Clnd-bna".  Cnti- 
n'nre.  Hndrot.  HTba-vav.  Cln.l- 
wick.    ITadwcn.    Chadivi".   Ca-'- 


well,  Chatwell;  G.,  Hadrich;  ] 
Chadirac;  Eng.,  Hatrick,  He 
1  ich,  Shadrake ;  nickname  fr 
the  cat.  Reginald  le  Cat,  Hu 
Rolls. 

Cattam — .sec  Catt. 

Cattce— G.,  Kathe,  Kattcy;  1 
Chate :  p. 

Cation— Dch.,  Katten,  Ketting; 
Kaeding ;  p. 

Catticott — see  Catt. 

Cattle— From  Cattail ;  loc.,  Yorl 
N..  Kaoall;  Fr.,  Catel;  p.; 
Ketel.  and  Catt. 

Cattley  —  From  Chatterlev ;  1 
Staffs. 

Caudell,  Caudle,  Caudwell  —  I 
Caiddwell :  see  Caldwell. 

CaiiWeld.     Cauldfieid  —  Eng. 
Canldfield ;    dweller  at  the  c 
baj,'e-fictd;  O.  E..  caid   +  U 
from  Chalfield :  loc.  Wilts. 

Canrtney— sec  Courtney. 

Canston.  Cawston — Eng..  belong 
to  Causton.  or  Cawst< 
C(eiawes  estate;  O.  E..  ti 
loc.  Warw. 

Caiitley  —  From  Caughley :  1 
.Salo]*. 

Crni\— From  Caiix ;  loc.,  Franc* 

Cav.ilier- .\.,  Fr..  Ital.,  Lat.;  1 
cavalier,  a  horseman,  chevali 
Ital..  cavaliere;  Lat.,  caballari 
Cavalier,  the  camsard,  a  baki 

C;ivc— .v..  Fr.,  Lat.,  belonging 
Cave,  or  dweller  at  a  cavity 
cavern  ;  M.  E.,  O.  Fr..  cave :  L 
ca\ca.  Robert  de  Cave,  Hm 
Rolls.  Eng.,  the  Donwsr 
\'ava.  anp.  from  O.  E..  c 
"I'r.-mpt."  "bold;"  loc,.  York 
sec  Clnfl^cll. 

Crivennirli.  Cavendish — ]oc.,  a  ini 
or,  SiifTolk:  it  was  assumed 
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the  Norman  Knight,  Gernon  de 

>rontfichet;  D.  B..  Gernon. 

Cavill,  Cavell — loc,  Yorks. :  prob- 
ably the  cave-hill. 

Cawdery,  Cawdry,  Candery — Fr., 
Lat..  belonging  to  Candry.  Nord. ; 
a  form  of  Fr.  caiidraie,  meaning 
hazel-grove ;  v.  Cowdery.  There 
donbtless  has  been  some  con- 
fusion with  Cordcry:  sec  Cor- 
el ery. 

Cawdivell — see  Caldwell. 

Cawker— D..  Kalcker:  G..  Kalke; 
Fl..  Caukens:  Dch..  Kalkcr:  p. 

Cawlev — A  contraction  of  Macan- 
lay.' 

Caws.  Cawsc — see  Canx.  Ri)her( 
Canse.  Gilbert  dc  Cause,  Ti'hn  dc 
Cauz.  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin..  K. 
John. 

Pawston — Inc..  Norf.,  Warw. 

Cawthorn.  Cawtliornc — Fng.,  app. 
[rnttnralized  forms  of  TTaw- 
thirnfel :  loc.  Yorks;  see  Haw- 
thorne. 

^^\^nn — F.nc,  belonging  to  Cax- 
tnn.  Cambs. :  prohahlv  CrecfcVs 
r=tate:  O.  E..  tn-i.  The  snelliniT 
i=  thp  same  in  the  13th  ccn''iry: 
Inc.,  Camh. 

Cav.  Cnylev — From  Cailli:  loc. 
N'orniandy.  Hngh  de  Cailly  \va< 
lord  of  Orhy,  Norf..  temp. 
Edw.  I. 

Caylon  —  From  Fr.-Lat.  Cat  on  ; 
dim.  of  Cato,  belonging,'  to  Colon, 
Lanes. 

Cay7cr.  Cazar.  Cazier  —  Caesar, 
whence  come  Kevsar.  Cav^cr. 
ptc  Samson  le  Cayser,  IIun<I. 
Polls. 
Cc'-il— \..  Lat..  bhnd;  Lat..  C^cil- 
ins,  from  csciis,  bbrtd :  conip. 
CTcilia.  a  sloe-worm  or  blind- 
worm,    Cecil,  the  illegitimate  son 


of  Cicely;  probably  a  place  name, 
Chesscl,  in  Essex. 

Cedarland,  Cedarlund  —  Scand.. 
place  name;  Cedar,  a  tree;  Ce- 
darland, place  where  cedars  grow. 

Cedarlof,  Cedcrlof — Scand.,  cedar- 
gr(jve. 

Cedarqnist — Scand.,    cedar-branch. 

Ccdarslrom,  Ccderstrom  ^  Scand.. 
stream  with  flowers  near  the 
cedars. 

Celias — From  sel  (dark  or  sallow) ; 
Fng..  sal ;  Goth.,  Sels  (benigmisV 

Cellweger — Place  name  from  Cell- 
weg:  Germ,  or  Swiss;  may  also 
he  derived  from  Zollweg,  the  way 
to  the  polls. 

Ceniron — Same  as  Cameron,  mean- 
ing crooked  nose;  nickname. 

Centre — From  Sind,  Send,  envoy; 
Eng.,  Centre;  Fr.,  Cendre;  Rat.. 
conn  sel. 

Cesler — ^Same  as  Kessler,  a  maker 
of  Kcssels.  kettles. 

Cevering — From  the  proper  name 
Xaver ;  Germ. 

Cevsson — From  Zeiz  dmiable')  ; 
Old  Germ.,  Ceizan;  *l|h  Cent. 
Eng..  Sizen  :  Fr..  Cevsson. 

Chacemoor  —  From  Chackmore  ; 
Inc.  Bncks. 

Cl.ackla'Ml.  Charklcy— loc.  SniTs. 

Cliadhorn,  Chadlmt.  Chadhiint, 
Cha'Uinck.  Chadman— Eng..  he- 
longintj  to  Chatburn.  I.ancs.: 
1.1th  Cent.,  "T-nnc.  h\q..  etc ;" 
Challcbiini.  probahlv  the  wildcat- 
hn-.nk:  .li.il,  F..  rlv.t :  como,  !■>., 
chit,  a  cat  +  R.,  burn;  O.  E., 
hnrne.  -i  brook:  sec  Chadwick. 

Chndd— From  St.  Chadd:  loc. 
Salon.  Slnffs.;  sec  Citt. 

Chadvvick.  Chadwin — loc,  I.ancs. ; 
a  fifth  ront  signifying  war  is 
Goth.,  hath ;  O.  H.  Germ.,  had ; 
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Ang.-Sax.,  had;  Old  Prankish, 
chad. 

Chafftll,  Chaffey,  Chaffiii,  Chafy— 
I'rom  the  Norman  le  Chauvc; 
Lewiii  Chava,  a  tenant  in  chief 
D.  B.;  Fr.,  Chave;  Dch.,  Keve; 
G.,  Kayfer;  p.;  Cava,  a  Saxon 
tenant,  temp.,  K.  Kdw.  Conf. 

Chalk — loc,  Kent.  May  be  derived 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Chanel  or 
Canci ;  there  was  also  another 
tribe  called  Chanlci.  The  com- 
monness of  these  names  in  l-'rench 
would  be  accounted  for  by  this 
beinj^  one  of  the  tribes  which 
formed  the  Francic  confedera- 
tion. 

Chalker — see  Chalk. 

Challaconibe— k>c..  l>evon. 

Challice.  Challis— C^..  Callas.  Kal- 
ians. Kallessc.  Kali^ch;  Dch.. 
Kalis:  R.  Calls;  D..  Calli^cn : 
p. ;  Challicer.  a  maker  of  drink- 
ing vessels  ont  of  metals ;  hence 
the  name  Challis. 

Chall'iner.  Chaloner— An  ini]iorkT 
or  mannfaclurer  of  cludons,  or 
Woolen  coverlets;  Tience  surname 
Clnwner:  .\. -!■>.,  tuiiit  maker  or 
dealer:  M.  V...  chalolnin.  a  (|nill. 
from  Chaliins-siu-Manie,  where 
this  kin.i  of  coverlet  was  first 
made.  Peter  le  I'haloner.  I'arl. 
Writs:  Xirlv-las  le  Chalnrner. 
llmvl.  Rolls. 

riialwin— l'ro,,er  name. 

Chalmers — \  Pcit,  fnrm  of  ("ham- 
Iwrs:  sec  Chamberlain. 

Chamberlain.  Chamberlavne,  Cbam- 
borlen.  Chand.erlin.  Chambers— 
A..  !■>..  Ger..  r,at..  Cr..  ehamber- 
overse.T.  -^lewar.! :  M.  Iv.  diam- 
herVyniei.  eliamlierlaynf  e  l, 

Chamberliii;:;  f).  Fr..  chaniber- 
lenc;  fn'm  I.ai.  camera,  a  room: 


Gr.,  kauapa,  a  vaulte<l  place  -j- 
the  Ger.  suffix  -line;  Walter  \i 
Chamberleyne,  Hund.  Rolb. 
Chamberlain,  one  of  the  most  in- 
timate servants  in  a  scigneurial 
house,  and  one  who  had  dargt 
uf  the  accounts.  Surname  short- 
ened to  Chambers. 

Chaniley  —  From  Chamneis  ot 
Champneis,  the  ancient  distria  of 
Champagne ;  D.  B.,  Chemamhee. 

Champion — Fr,,  p.,  from  camp, 
war;  Mod.  Germ.,  Kampf.,  war: 
Ang.-Sax.,  Caempa,  Cempa,  com- 
batant: whence  the  North  En|. 
Kemp,  champion. 

Chanipney,  Champneys  —  From 
Chanipaigiiy,  in  Nomiany ;  noc 
found  in  Domesday  or  in  Wace; 
not  earlier  than  1165. 

Chance — -Dch.,  Janse ;  p. ;  from 
(ians  (Totus);  O.  G.,  Genac 
Mod.  Germ.,  Gentz,  Gans;  Fr., 
Cance,  Cancy.  Possibly  to  the 
alx)vc  belong  the  Chauncy  or 
Canncy  in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Ab- 
bey: Eng.,  Caunce,  Chann, 
Chancey :  Fr.,  Chanceau. 

Chandland — German  place  name. 

(.handler — .V..    Fr.,     Lat..     candle   ; 
maker  or  dealer ;  M.  E..  channd-    i 
ler.  candeler;  O.  Fr,.  c(h)aiKk- 
lier.  chandler ;  Lat,,  candela,  can- 
dle, whence  O.  E.,  candel. 

Channing — F,ng.,  a  palatial  form  of 
Canning:  loc.,  Devon;  see  Cut-    , 

Channon— .\.,  Fr.,  Lat..  a  palaDl 
form    of    Cannon,    Devon;   Itc 

(  lianier.  Chantry— see  Canter:  Fr, 
Ciumd.  chant ;  Chantry  abo 
(..haiiter.  to  sing. 

C  hantrell,  rhantrill — Chuiter  +  I 
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Fr.  dim,  siiff.,  el,  Lat.,  -ell-us; 
see  Chanter. 

Chapman — Old  Germ.,  Coiifman; 
9th  cent.,  from  Old  High  Germ., 
Koiifiiiaii ;  Mod.  Germ.,  Kauf- 
man, merchant ;  Ang.-Sax.,  Ceap- 
man  ard  Copeman ;  Eng.,  Chap- 
man. Copeman;  the  latter  cone'^- 
pomhng  with  a  Copaman  i'l  the 
Liber  V'itae 

Chard — Eng.,  belonging  to  Chard 
(Soms.),  anc.  Cherde,  Ccr.'.e. 
which  name  is  traditionally  de- 
rived from  Cerdic,  the  West-Sav- 
on king.  The  place-name  is 
doubtless  a  curtailment  of  thr 
personal  name  In  the  possessive 
case  with  a  local  suffix:  e.  g,,  we 
find  Ccardices-bcorh  (Cc  (a)= 
rdic's  Hill)  in  one  A.-.?:i>:  char- 
ter. 

Charles,  Charley — From  Challey ; 
loc.  Essex ;  Charles  from  Carl, 
man;  Old  Norse,  Karl;  Ang.- 
Sax..  Cearl;  Eng.,  Carl.  Charles; 
Mod.  Germ.,  Karl. 

Charlesworth — Eng.,  belonging  to 
Charles  worth,  the  churl's  place  or 
farm  (the  genit.  of  O.  E.  c(e1- 
arl,  ceorl  a  freeman  of  the  lowest 
class  ^. 

Charlton— Eng.,  belonging  to 
Charlcton  or  Charlton.  Charletoi, 
the  churls'  place  or  farm:  O.  E. 
Cfe)arla-tun,  c(e>arla-,  genit. 
pi.  of  c(e)arl.  ceorl.  a  churl. 
peasant.  Charlton  is  a  South- 
ern village-name  corres]>otuling 
to  the  Northern  and  Ea'^lern 
Carlton. 
Cliarlier — Dim.  of  Charlie;  nick- 
name. 
Charnley  —  Eng,.  belonging  to 
Charnley,  probably  the  churn- 
lea,  i.  e.,  a  meadow  in  which 
churning  was  done;  North.  Dial. 


E.,  charn,  churn;  O.  E.,  cryin  -\- 
M.  E„  lev,  O.  E.,  leah. 

Charon— From  Goth.,  Hari;  O.  N., 
Hior,  sword. 

Charrington- — From  Charentonne ; 
loc,  Normandy:  Eng.,  a  palatal 
form  of  Carrington  ;  see  Carring- 
Ion,  Cherringtoii. 

Charter — .\  palatal  form  of  Carter. 
John  le  (,harter.  Pari.  Writs;  sec 
Carter. 

Charvos — Simple  forhi:  Fr.,  Char- 
ne;  see  Harrow, 

Chase— D..  Jess;  Fl..  Jesse;  Dch., 
Jes ;  G.,  Jesche;  p.  Chase  may  in 
some  instances  come  from  Chaf- 
sienx,  blear-eyed;  ,\,,  i'"r.,  I.at., 
dweller  at  the  hunting-gronnd  or 
w()()d  ;  f.  O,  Fr.,  chacicr,  chasser, 
to  hunt,  chase;  La(.,  capture,  to 
catch. 

Chasten;  Chasteney- — Fr.,  Chesnais, 
Chesneau ;  p. 

Chataway.  Chaiiaway— Eng.  This 
name  is  more  likely  a  descendant 
of  an  .X.-Sax.  Ceadwig  than  a 
])lace-name.  ( See  imder  Chad 
and  O.  E..  sig,  "baltle."  "war"). 
The  synonymity  (if  the  two  cle- 
menls'wonld  nl-t  juit  this  expla- 
nation out  of  ciiiirt.  From  Chit- 
way:  loc.  Wilts. 

Chathurn— loc.  '^'urks. 

Chatclahi.  Cliatelin— I'rnni  (.'had: 
I'im.  I-jig,.  Challin:  I'V,.  Chate- 
lin. 

Chatfeild,  Chatfiold— I'.n-,.  I.elong- 
ing  to  Ciiattielil  or  C[ittield-  The 
preli.v  mav  he  eillier  the  <  '.  I'.. 
ealt.  "a  I  wild  i  cat."  or  the  (  >.  \-.. 
lierM)nal   [lanie  Cieiatta, 

Chatinan— see  Catt. 

(.'lialt  —  l''rnm  Chnt-mo";  h-c. 
I.nnc-^.:  l-"r..  Chat:  p. 

I  hatleris— l-Jig..  bel'  inyiii-  h  ■  Clrn- 
leris  (Canil.-.  1  :  lOtl'i  cent..  I  Lat. 
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charter)  Chateriz,  of  obscure 
orijiin.  Skcal  (  Flacc-Xamcs  of 
Coinhs.,  ]).  (f))  c|iiotcs  the  follow- 
ing spellings  from  an  early  Cam- 
fa  riilfjesl  lire  Inquisition :  Catriz, 
Catcriz.  Celriz,  Clu'triz. 

Clnttfrly— loc,  Staffs. 

ChalterKin  —  1-Voiii  rhaiMerlon ; 
loc.  Lanes. 

C'halto — Fr..  Chateau:  IVh..  Katln: 
ri,.  Katto:  p.  A  |)alatal  form  of 
Caito:  sec  Catt'i. 

(.'lialwiri — V.n\i..  jirobahlv  from  an 
A. -Sax.  Cea.Iwinc  (v.  unOer 
Chad,  and  H-  O.  E.  wine, 
"friend"),  bnt  there  has  very 
likely  been  cun fusion  with  Chet- 
wynd:  see  Chelwyn<l. 

Cheal.  Cheel — linjf..  helonfjinir  to 
Chcal.  Lines:  ')th  cent..  Cegl. 

Cheese  —  Melon,  for  CheesfeV 
man  or  ("beisicUvrii^hl :  lX"h., 
Chijs:,,, 

Chi'eseman,  Cheesman  —  En  p.. 
cheese  maker  or  dealer;  M.  V... 
chcs(elman:  (),  !•:..  eiese :  T.nt.. 
case-US,  ciieese.  Inhn  le  Chese- 
nian.   llnnd.   M.AU. 

Cheirettc— Dim.  nf  Cherrv. 

Chell-  1..1-..  Staffs:. 

Chender-  Same  as  Si-hinder.  a 
biildier.  the  scraper:  Cerin. 

Chencv— Ciienee.  Chinv:  Inc.  I- lan- 
ders: !■>..  (..'hai^-ues.  !.<.■  Chesne; 
lor..  Cbeviie.  Clieine-.  Clievni.  in 
Koll  of  '  Itatile  ,\bbev;  J).  il.. 
Cheiii-is :  !■>..  tlie-nais.  ChcMiec  ; 
n.  Nolierl  de Hiesnev.  I'.h,  ni 
Lino'.hi.  M-b":  Uidiard  theuk^v. 
I!).,  of  l.inodn.  \tu1.  Willia-n 
•  \v  CIk-^uc  i.i  Rot.  Iibl.  el  l-in.. 
K-  I..hn,  tJilSi^e.-Ch.-vir. 


-!-r 


Chf 


Chi-i 


.pher, 


Cheritiin-  -Uc.  Devui, 
Cheniiiiitou— -I'iil;..     belnnsinn 


Cherrington ;  13th  cent,  form 
frenerally  Cfaerinton,  the  estate  of 
the  Cerr'a  family;  .\.-Sax..  Cer- 
rtiif/^a-tnn-inga,  genit.  pi.  of  the 
fil.  sufhx,  -ing;  tun,  estate,  etc. 

Cherling — Germ.,  derivctl  from  the 
proper  name  Carl,  which  was 
s[>ellcd  fir.st  Cerl  and  Cher!. 
meaning  free  man.  The  freemen 
v.- ere  called  ceorls. 

Cherry— A.,  F.,  I.^t..  belovetl;  Fr. 
cheri.  beloved,  cherished:  f,  Lat., 
car-US.  dear ;  dweller  at  a  cherri- 
trcc ;  M.  E.,  cheri,  for  cheris;  0. 
Fr.,  c(h)erise;  Lat..  eeras-us; 
I~l..  Cherwy;  p. 

Chesckleii.  Cheslvn — From  Chisel- 
don  ;  loc..  Wilt's. 

Chcsher,  Cheshire,  Chcssher.  Ches- 
shire.  Chessier — Lat.  +  Eng.. 
belonging  to  Cheshire.  Chester- 
shire  :  V,  Chester,  and  +  O.  E., 
scir. 

Chcsley — A..  Fr.,  Lat.,  belonging  to 
Chesnay.  France;  Oak-wood  or 
Oak-wood  meadow. 

tliester — Lat.,  castnim.  as  Lancas- 
ter. Chester.  Chester-le-Strett 
the  castrum  on  the  Roman  Road. 

Chesterton — Ijt.  +  Fng..  belong- 
in;^  to  Chesterton,  the  farmstead 
nr  manor  at  the  (Roman)  camp; 
V.  under  Chester,  and  +  O.  E. 
inn.  The  National  Gazetteer 
notes  (he  existence  of  Rotnin 
rrniiis  at  nearly  all  our  Chester- 
tons;  toe,  Camb. 

('be-.tnTn — Taken  from  the  sign  of 
ihe  inn. 

ChesMTisiht — From  Chisworth ;  loc 
Derhvsh. 

(  li.kl— N..  Ketel;  D.  R..  Chetd:^ 

ih.twvnd    -Eng.,     belonging    to 
(iK'twym!    (Salop);    13th  cnA.    , 
Clu'icwynde.  Chetewind,  a(qi.tlK    j 
cctia^e  winding-way ;  O.  E^cdft    I 
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a  cottage  +  ge  wind,  a  winding- 
way.  There  doubtless  has  been 
confusion  with  Chatwin,  la  Chat- 
win. 

Cheveley — loc,  Camb. 

Cheverton — From  Chevington ;  loc, 
Northbd.,  Worcest. 

Chew — Eng.,  belonging  to  Chew, 
which  may  take  its  name  from 
the  River  Chew;  or  both  river- 
name  and  place-name  may  .  be 
from  the  A. -Sax.  personal  name 
Ceawa.  The  A. -Sax.  personal 
name  Ceawa,  doubtless  f.  O.  E. 
ceowan,  to  chew,  eat. 

Cheyne — Fl.,  Cheyns,  Kenne;  D., 
Kinney ;  p. ;  Chenna  and  Chciini, 
Saxon  tenants  in  D.  B. ;  see 
Cheney. 

Chick,  Chicken,  Chickin  —  Eng., 
nicknames  or  pet  names  from  the 
Chick(en)  ;  M.  E..  chike(n)  ;  O. 
E.,  cycen;  from  Chich;  loc,  Es- 
sex, 

Chickall  —  From  Chicknall ;  loc, 
Essex. 

Chicketts — Dim.  of  Chick;  Eng.  p. 

Chidester,  Chidestor — Ir.  p.,  from 
Chidestcr ;  Castle  of  New  Wine. 

Chidley  —  From  Chudleigh ;  loc, 
Devon. ;  app.  for  Chidlow ;  see 
Chidlow. 

Child— N.,  Skjoldr;  D..  Skjold;  D. 
B..  Cild,  Git;  Fl..  Child;  G.. 
Schild;  Dch.,  Schilt;  p.:  from 
Hild,  war;  O.  G.,  Childi.  Chillo; 
Eng..  Child,  Chill.  Child,  as 
already  said,  was  a  title  applied 
to  the  eldest  son  of  a  king,  noble, 
or  knight ;  thus  we  have  "the 
Child  of  Elle." 

Childress— Childers ;  Dch.,  Schil- 
ders ;  p. ;  see  Child. 

Chillcot.  Chilcott — Eng.,  belonging 
to  Chilcot(e)  or  Chilcott,  prob- 
ably the  equivalent  of  Cahiecott ; 


O.  E.,  cyle,  ciele,  chill,  cold ;  loc. 
Somers. 
Chilley— N.,  Gils,  Gille;  Fr.,  Gille, 
Gillet,  Gilliet;  p..  Gilo,  a  tenant 
in  chief,  and  Chile,  a  Saxon  ten- 
ant, in  D.  B. 
Chillington  —  From       Chillington 

loc,  Somers. 

Chillingworth  —  From    Chilworth 

loc,   Hants.     A  palatal   form  of 

Killingworth ;   see   Killingworth, 

Chillystoni — From  Chellaston ;  loc. 

Derbysh. 
Chilmaid — From     Kilnteedy ;     loc, 

Limerick. 
Chilnian — G.,   Killmann;  D.,  Kiel- 
man  ;  p. 
Chilton — loc,        Berks.,       Suffs., 

Somers. 
Chilver — Eng.,  a  nickname  from 
the  Slieep,  Dial.  E..  chilver,  ewe- 
sheep  ;  comp,  O.  E.,  ciifor,  or 
coelfor,  -lamb,  ewe-lamb;  loc, 
Warw. 
Ching — From       Chinnock;       loc, 

Somers. 
Chinn — In  Simon  Chyne  (Ramsey 
Cart. )  we  have  perhajis  the  short- 
ened form  of  Chinulf  (John 
Chinulf.  Wore  Priory  Reg.) ; 
A.  S..  Coenwulf,  bold-wolf.  Or 
Ciiinn  may  be  taken  from  chien, 
a  common  nickname  (John  le 
Chen.  Chart.  R,) 
Cliipnian  —  From  Germ.,  geben, 
dare;  or  (^lab.  Gip.  give.  Simple 
fonns;  O.  G.,  Gabbo,  Gabo, 
GepjM),  Givo.  Jebo,  Chippo;  8th 
Cent.  Eng..  G.ib.  Gajip.  Gaff. 
Gavey.  Gibby.  Gibb.  Jtbb,  Jeff, 
Kibb,  Kibbey,  Kipp.  Chipp:  M. 
G..  Gahe,  Gapp.  (ie])p.  Kabc; 
Fr..  Cavcaii,  Gibou.  l;iffa.  Chew ; 
dim.  Eng..  (lable.  (i'avellc  Cabie, 
Kebcl,  Kcppel.  Gihlen,  Kipling, 
(jibbs,  Gipps,  Gipsey;  Fr..  Cavel, 
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Giblin,  Giboz ;  phonetic  cud.  Eng., 
Gaffiii,  Gibbon,  Given,  Chippen; 
Comps.  Eiig.,  Gipert,  Gibenic, 
Gibhartl,  Giffard,  Gaffery,  Chip- 
per, Chcever, Chi  pniaii  ;  Fr.pGibert, 
Giverne,  Chippard,  Cliipier,  Gab- 
arct,  Gabekia.  GavaKla.  Gibaiilt, 
Giboii;  Germ.,  Gibert,  Gcbehard, 
Gcbhardt,  Gcber,  Gabold. 

Cliipp — D.,  Kib;  p.;  from  Germ., 
Geban;  Eng.,  Give,  from  which 
we  have  Gievc.  Gibl),  Gipp  and 
Kipp  to  show  the  form  contained 
in  Ivnglish  and  in  German.  In  ad- 
dition lo  tbose  four  forni.'^  we 
have  Jebb,  Jipp.  Kibbe  and  Chipp. 
the  last  form  being  I'rankish. 

Chippendale,  Chippindale  —  loc, 
Salop:  Eng.,  belonging  to  Chip- 
pendale or  Chipping- Dale.  (X. 
Lancs.1,  the  dale  of  the  chipping 
or  market-place;  O.  Iv,  cicping 
-)-  dxl.  I.hke  do  Clivpendale,  A. 
IX  1246-7.  Lane.  Ass'i«-- Rolls. 

Chisel— From  O.  11.  G..  gisnl ;  O. 
X.,  gisli,  contracted  into  gil, 
homage.  Simiile  forms:  Gisal, 
Kisal;  /th  cent.,  (lillo,  Gilla; 
Eng,.  Kissi'll,  Chisel,  Gill.  Gillev. 
Kill.  Killev;  M.  fi..  Geisd.  Kiesel. 
fiille:  IV.'Gc'^c!.  Gilk  :  dim..  !■>.. 
Cliislain.  Geslin.  Gil(|iiiii :  Eng- 
Gilloch,  Kiliick.  Gilk-ii,  Kisvling; 
fnni|)--  Imil:..  GilluTt.  GilLndv. 
GillibraiM,  Gilf.Td.  Gillr.-d.  Gil- 
lard.  GIIKt.  KiH.r.  CI  i -Alt.  Gil- 


k-11. 


!!ib.. 


G: 


niht;-re:  !■>..  GiUwdl.  G\-h1 
Gillier,  Hiilkl:  M.  ',r..  Gi-al'ii 
Gis-el.  Gcs^lcr.  Kcs-kr.  (;iln; 
Gilmer. 

Giiisholni.  Clii-li'.W-    -I."-..     Inv 


Th 


al- 


!  to 


but  three  persons  in  the  world 
entitled  to  be  called  "the"— the 
king,  the  pope,  and  the  Chisholm. 

Chiswell — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
gravel-wcU;  O.  E.,  cisel.  gravel 
4-  w{e)ella,  a  well,  spring;  from 
Chishall ;  loc,  Essex. 

Chittock — From  Chideock;  loc.. 
Dorset.:  Chit(t)  +  the  O.  E. 
dim.  suffix  -oc.  Roger  Chittoc, 
Hand.  Rolls. 

Ihitty — From  Chittoe;  loc..  near 
Cheltenham:  Coinp.  Dch.,  Chits: 
p. ;  Chit,  a  Saxon  tenant  in  D.  B. 

Chivrell — From  Cheever ;  A.,  Ft.. 
l.^t..  nickname,  from  the  goat 
Henry  C.  Chiverc,  Pari.  Writs. 

Chuat— From  Chute;  loc.  Wilts; 
Fl..  Jot:  p. 

Chiiffin — Fr..  Chaiivin ;  p. 

Chopman — From  Fr.,  Chopin,  i 
small  shop-keeper. 

Choidcs— Dch.,  Jauliis;  p. 

(."hrashlcy — Eng.  or  Ir.,  p, 

thrichlow.  Critchlow — Eng.,  dwel- 
ler at  the  cross-hill  or  cross-tuni- 
bulus ;  V.  under  Critchley.  and  -j- 
M.  E..  low;  O.  E..  hlce.  Thb 
name  has  been  confused  witb 
Critchley. 

Gbrisiian— Fl..  Christaen ;  Dch., 
Cbristan ;  S.,  Christen ;  G.,  Chris- 
ti;m :  p. 

(  brisionscn,  Christianson  —  Chris- 
tian's son;  V.  Christian. 

rbti^iii.-,  Christy  —  From  Christo- 
lihir;  there  is  a  root  crist,  found 
on  old  Frankish  names  from  the 
T'.h  In  the  9th  centuries,  and  I 
whiih  Forstemann  takes  to  be 
In  >m  ihe  name  of  the  Lord.  Eng. 
(  briit.  Christo,  Christy,  Chm-  \ 
ird:  Mod.  Germ..  Christ.  (W 
i<l ;  Ir..  Christ,  Christy,  Christd: 
Si.^i,    and     North   E.,   dims,  of  I 
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Christian  and  Christopher;  see 
Christian  and  Christopher. 

Christmas — When  raen  were  sud- 
denly called  upon  to  find  a  sur- 
name for  themselves,  in  their 
l>erplexity  they  laid  hold  of  the 
days  of  the  week  or  the  month, 
or  the  seasons  of  the  church, 
which  has  given  rise,  in  some 
cases  to  the  Mondays,  Mundays 
and  Sundays,  to  the  names  of 
Noal,  Noall  or  Christmas,  Easter 
and  Middlemas,  Holiday  and 
Hockaday. 

Christopher— S.,  Kristofferson ;  p.; 
A.,  Gr.,  Christ-Bearing,  Christ- 
Tribute. 

Christophcrsen,  Christopherson — 
Christopher's  son ;  v.  Christopher. 

Qhuhh — Eng..  the  A,-Sax.  personal 
name  Ceob(b)a,  as  seen  in  the 
place-name  Chobham,  doubtless 
connected  with  E.,  chub,  chubby, 
and  also  E.,  cob,  the  sense  being 
"fat,"  "stumpy").  Bnt  there  has 
lieen  confusion  with  Jiibb ;  Fr., 
Cluipe ;  p. ;  see  Jubb. 

Chubbock— Dim.  of  Chubb;  Dch.. 
Kiibbe,   Kuhbauch;  C,   Kubick ; 

P- 

Chudlcigh.  Chudley — Eng..  btlong- 
ing  to  Chudleigh  or  Chidleigh 
(Devon.),  Cydda's  lea;  O.  E., 
Icah,  a  meadow. 

t'hugK — G.,  Schuge ;  p. 

Churchill— Eng..  dweller  at  the 
church-hill;  O.  E.,  cirice  -f- 
hyll;  Fr.,  de  Curcelle;  p.;  from 
Courcelles:  loc,  France;  Chur- 
chill, loc..  Somcrs. 

Chiirton — loc.,  Ches. 

Cine — see  Sign. 

Civil— Fr.,  Civiel ;  p. 

Clahod— Fl..  Clabots;  p. 

Clack — The  anc,  Anglo-Scand.,  per- 
sonal   name    Oac(c),   Klak(kl, 


doubtless  connected  with  O.  N., 
kiaka,  to  chatter;  N.,  Kloku; 
Dch.,  Kloek ;  p. ;  Clac,  a  Saxon 
tenant  in  D.  B. 
Clair,  Claire,  Clare — loc.,  Comw., 
Suffolk.  From  High  Germ.,  clar, 
illustrious;  Fr.,  Clair,  or  Latin 
Clarus;  A..-Fr.,  Lat.,  famous,  il-  _ 
lustrious.  But  our  English  and 
.Anglo-Irish  Clares  derive  their 
name,  as  a  rule,  from  the  Nor- 
man family  (or  families)  de 
Clare,  or  de  St.  Clare,  or  St. 
Clair,  the  latter  a  common  French 
place-name.  Clare  in  Suffolk 
arose  round  the  castle  of  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  whose  sister  married 
the  Earl  of  Ulster,  carrying  the 
Lordship  of  Clare  iiito  that 
family:  see  Sinclair. 
Clamp — D.,  Klamer,  Klamke :  G., 
Klamm,  Klammt:  p.  Clanian,  a 
Saxon  tenant  in  D.  I!. 
Clampit,  Clampitt — Eng.,  dweller 
at  a  muddy  or  clayey  pitt,  or 
clay-pit:  O,  E.,  clam,  mud,  clay 
-i-  pytt ;  from  Clampitt;  loc, 
Cnrnw. 
Clapcotl — Inc.,  Hcrks. 
Clapp  —  The  anc.  .\nglo-Scand., 
persiiual  name  Clap(p)a,  doubt- 
less connected  with  O.  N..  klap- 
l)a,  Dut..  klappen.  to  clap,  prate. 
"Osgod  Clapa.  the  friend  of  Har- 
tJiacnut  ami  shirc-reeve  of  Mid- 
dle.scx.  was  also  banished,  and  the 
same  fate  attended  all  tho.se  who 
had  shown  any  opposition  to  the 
election  of  Edward  (the  Con- 
fessor)." — ■  I-appenberg- Thorpe, 
A. Sax.  Kin[i';.  ii,  ?)n,  X..  Klanr; 
n,,    Klcpsch:     .'^,.    Klop;    Dch- 


Klapii 
haul :  p. 
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Claricoat  —  From  Clerewoodcott ; 
loc.,  liaiits. 

Qaridgc,  Claris — A.,  Ital,  Lat.,  an- 
glicizatioiis  of  the  Ital.  Clarice, 
(c  proit.  as  ch).  illustrious;  Lat., 
clar-us  +  the  fcni.  afjent ;  suffix 
-ix,  -icis ;  from  Clarach ;  loc,  Car- 
dif^aii. 

Clark.  Clarke — D..  p. ;  from  Clerk, 
one  who  conld  read  and  plead 
the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  The 
Irish  Clarkes  are  mostly  Clearys 
anglicized. 

Clarkcson,  Clarkson — The  Clerk's 
.son;  V.  Clerkfc). 

Clatworthv — ling.,  belonging  to 
Clatwnr'thy  (Sonis.) :  A.  D.  1277. 
Cloteworthy.  probably  Clot  ft  la's 
estate  or  farm ;  comp.  O.  E., 
clot(t),  a  lump;  ().  E.,  wordig, 
estate,  etc.;  loc,  Sonicrs. 

Claughton  —  Eiig..  belonging  to 
Claughton.  the  clay-d welling,  or 
the  f;inijstc!id  at  the  clav-hog;  O. 
K.,  cl;eg;  l);m.,  kheff.  dav;  cmtp. 
North.  Dinl.  I-:.,  dag,  a  bog  + 
tun.  dwdliug.  farmst<'ad.  etc 
Willi.-nii  il.-  Claht..n.  A.  D,  1265, 
I,:iMc  in,|..  .ic;  J.-liii  de  Ckigh- 
ton,  A.  D.  1W2.  I.:inc  Inq.,  etc: 
loc.  I.ano-:. 

Claw.son— [-"rom  gl:!.-?,  glii,  brii^ht- 
ncJ^i.  beTuilv:  n.  r...  C,]\<:  inth 
cent,  Kmi..  (;ias>.  (Ila-sv,  (ilasc. 
Cla-=-i:  >fnd.  lierm..  (^lav^CK-i-s, 
Kl;i><:  Fr..  '^h>.  Clal-c,  (ila/e: 
liliiini.'tic  emliiis''.  llntT'.  ''la--in: 
I-'r.,  Cln-tfu.  --ou  of  ("!a',i-;  -ee 
C10'-?on. 

riaxt'.ii— I'.n?..  bcl..ii.u'in-  tn  flax- 
tnn.  Clac('-i'-  i-l:ili';  v.  uii.Icr 
Clack,  and  ;  ( >.  K..  tun;  l-.'., 
I^ic?..  X-rf. 

Clav.  Clavi— I'-nc-.  dwdlor  ai  the 
clavev  i>lare:  y\.  V...  cVav.  CIrv  : 
O.   E.,   d.Tg;    Dan.,   kl.cg.    dav. 


Alice  ill  le  Clay,  Hund.  Rolls; 
Thomas  de  ta  Cley,  Hund.  Rolls; 
loc,  Normandy;  D.,  Klce;  p.; 
see  dayman. 

Claybiirn — Trade-name. 

Clayconib — Dim.  of  Clay ;  Eng,,  p. 

dayman — The  marl-digger.  In  the 
Fens  of  Cambridge,  the  fields  are 
dressed  by  digging  down  below 
the  vegetable  mould  to  the  grassy 
marl  beneath,  and  this  is  spread 
as  manure  over  the  soil,  hence 
the  surname,  Claye,  Clayer,  Oay- 
man. 

daypole.  Claypool — Eng.,  dweller 
at  the  clay-ixK)l ;  loc,,  Lanes. 

Clavson — Clav's  son;  v,  Clav;  for 
C'layson. 

Clayton — Eng..  belonging  to  Clay- 
ton, the  clay-dwelling,  or  the 
farmstead  at  the  clayey  place;  v. 
under  Clay,  and  -|-  M.  E.  ton. 
tun:  O.  E.,  tun;  loc.  Lanes., 
Yorks. 

dcandlan — From  the  Irish  Qealan, 

Cleasbv  —  Scand.,  belonging  to 
Clea.'^by  f  Yorks.) ;  O,  N.,  by-r,a 
settlement,  farm;  the  first  ele- 
ment i,-;  probably  a  personal  name 
in  the  genit.  case :  loc,  Yorks. 

diather  —  From  Oitheroe ;  loc. 
Lanes. 

t  leaver — ICng..  Cleace  or  Oeve  + 
the  agent;  suffix  -er;  perhaps  i 
form  of  Clever,  as  a  nickname: 
M.  F...  diver,  ready  to  seize,  al- 
lied tn  E..  cleave,  to  stick;  split- 
ter: romp,  the  modem  trade  of 
lath-cleaver  or  lath-splitter;  G., 
Klivwer:  p. 

I  li-,'!,'-  [-:ng.,  or  Scand.,  the  got- 
I'.iral  form  of  Clay.  The  cocd- 
m  inii-^s  of  Clegg:  as  a  Lancashire 
■surname  is  due  to  Qeg^  (HaD). 
tuar  Rochdale.  From  O.  H.. 
liirtn..  glan,  clau;  A.  S.,  Gki»i 
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wisdom ;  gleii,  Domesday,  Lines. ; 
Eng.,  Cleig,  Clegg;  Germ., 
Klaiige,  Klocke ;  Fr..  Clech, 
Clave;  see  Clay. 

Cleghorn — Eng.  or  Scand.,  belong- 
ing to  Cleghorn  (Scotland),  the 
clayey  corner;  O.  E,,  cUtg;  Dan., 
klajg,  clay  +  horn,  a  corntr;  but. 
as  in  the  well-known  case  of 
Whithorn,  -horn  may  be  fur  O. 
E.  sern,  "a  house;"  loc,  near 
Carstairs,  Scotl. 

Clements,  Clementson  —  Clen;ent's 
son;  V,  Clement;  FI.,  Clement; 
G..  Clemens ;  p.  Clement  a  Prot. 
refugee. 

Clent— loc,  Worccst. 

Ck-rk.  Clerke— A..  Fr..  I.at..  Gr.. 
clergyman,  .scholar,  clerk ;  M.  E., 
clerk'(e);  O.  E.,  cleric;  O.  F„ 
clcrc ;  Lat.,  cleric  -iis ;  Dch., 
Clerk,  Clercq. ;  p. 

Cleveland  —  Eng..  belonging  to 
Cleveland,  the  cliff-land  :  v.  under 
Clcve,  and  -}-  O.  E.,  land;  loc, 
Vorks. 

(.'leveley.  Clevely — Eng.,  belnni;ing 
to  Cleveley,  the  cliff-lea;  v.  nn- 
.'cr  Cleve,  and  -J-  M.  E.,  ley,  O. 
E.,  leah:  loc.  Lanes. 

Clcvengcr — Descendant  of  Cleve. 

Cleverdon — From  Clevedon ;  loc.. 
Somers.,  or  Cleverton,  Wilts. 

Cleverlcy — Cleverly;  Kng.,  dweller 
at  the  clover-field;  O.  E.,  clacfer 
+  leah ;  for  Cleverley ;  see  Clev- 
erley. 

Cleworth — From  Clayworth  ;  loc.. 
Notts.,  Somers. 

Clibborn.  Cliburn — Eng.,  belungiiij; 
to  Clibum,  (Westni.);  the  .-^cc- 
ond  element  is,  of  course,  t!ie  O. 
E.  btime,  "a  brook:"  the  first 
clement  n-ay  be  an  as^iui.  «i  (>. 
E.  clif.  "a  cliff."  or  for  O.  IL. 
claeg,  "clay." 


Cliff,  Cliffe— Scand.,   dweller  at  a 

cleft  in  a  rock,  etc;  loc,  Yorks ; 

from  OM  Norse,  Klifa,  to  cUnib; 

Eng.,  Clive.  Cliff,  and  Cleveley, 

Clift  may  also  be  added  to  this 

group. 
Cliffanl.  Clifford — Eng.,  belonging 

to  Clifford,  or  dweller  at  the  ford 

by  the  cliff;  O.  E..  clif  -|-  ford; 

loc,  (dos..  llerc-f..  Vorks. 
Clift — Scaml.,  dweller  at  a  cleft  in 

a  rock,  etc;  M.   E..  clif(e);  O. 

N..  kluft.     There  has  thus  been 

confusion  with  Cliff(e).  D.,  Kil- 

fnrth;  p.;  see  Cliffe. 
Clifton — loc.       Ileds.,        Dcrby.sh. 

I^ncs.,    Notts.,    Somers.,    Staffs., 

Warw.,  Yorks. 
Clitic — .\n  anglicizalion  of  the  Ger. 

Klein. 
dinger.  Ctingo  —  G.,   Klinger;  S., 

Klinga;  p. 
Clink — From    Old    Fries,    klinge ; 

Genu,  and   Dan.,   Klinge;   Dch.. 

kling,  signifving  a  blade,  sword; 

Eng.,  CHiik!  Germ.,  Klink. 
Cliukenbeard — ■Nickname. 
ClipstoM^oc..  Northants.,  Notts. 
Clissold — see  Chiwson. 
Clilheroe — Loc,  Lanes. 
Givo— Eng..  Dweller  at  a  cliff;  M. 

I-:.,  chvcdyve;().  F..  clif.  lluni- 

frev   de  la  Clive,     llund.    Rolls; 

see' Cliffe 
t'lnakJc^Fr..  Cloi|uet;  a  Huguenot 

1'. 
Cl.1'1,  Clndl.  Clnde— IVnbaMv  var- 

atiuus   of    Ckmdicl.      Neverlhe- 

Ics-,    rio.1,1    i«    fninid    in    .\nglo- 

SiiXMN    iin:e-.      D..    Kloth :    Dch.. 

Kl.int;  G.,  Clr'tt;  \\ 
Close,  (.'l-.s,— .\..  Vr..  Lat..  dweller 

at  an  enclosure  or  field:  I'V..  clo-^. 

clore  Lat,.  Claudere.  to  shut,  close  : 
ir.uu  Fl,.  Clans;  nniiraction  of 
Niklaus,     I'rot.     refugee    name; 
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Dell..  Kliios;   r'l..  Close;  p.;  see         which   case   the   second   element 

Cloiisc.  may  represent  the  Diit.  beek,  "a 

Ciosntr — see  t'laiiipit.  hrook,"   and    the   first    the   Dut. 

ClosMin — S..     KlasiMi :     (i..     IVh.         klatercn,   "to  clatter,"     If,  how- 

Oaiisoii:  p.   from  Nikdiaiis:  see         fvcr,  not  local,  the  name  maybe 

t'lawson.  a   nickname    for   a   roystercr  or 

riotliier— f'Vc.ini    I.nad.    Iji^^t,    illns-  spark,    the    second    eloiiient  then 

triun-*:      T'n;!.,      Clo'lc,      Cloud,         heinfi   the   Dul.   bok,    "a   buck." 

i,'](nit:      Moil,     (ifrm.,     Klodc,  Iml^infj    bv    the    form    Cliitter- 

Kli.ih;      I-Y..      I,:iTnlc.      Clauilc.         iiookc.  fonnd  in  .\.  D.  If-SS.  the 

(.'i,ni]i!niiiils.  [-jtjj;.,  I.uailcr.  f.ow-         latter  is  probably  the   true  ety- 

iIiT.  Cli)ihii.r;  Alnd,  (iirm..  Loih-         nioloj.'y.  A  I-'leniish  refngee  name 

cr.  t.ntler:  I'r..  t.i.ieilcr.  LanilicT.         Cloertcrbooke     \va»     sheriff    of 

I.aitticr.  elc.  dins,  in  1.^86. 

Chitton — linpf.,  belonjnng  to  Clul- 
ii.n,  jirnhablv  the  Cleiv  or  Clough 
larmsteail;  "O,    E..   cloh  +  tun: 
loc.  dies.,  Soniers. 
Clvde — Tnipcr  name, 
llvnc— I)..  Dch.,  C..,  Klein:  p. 
IVKichcfcr.    Coachfor— Fl.,    Cauch- 

atVr:  p. 
toak.  t  oake — Coke.  CookCel ;  s« 

tViok. 
C'lalman — see  Coleman, 
Cdatler— see  Colt  +  suffix,  -er, 
I 'ate,  Cuatcs,  Coats. Coatse — Eng.. 
helonirinij  to  Coat(e^s,  or  ilwel- 
Ur  al  the  cottages  or  the  pens: 
M.  V...  and  Dial.  E,.  cote,  a  cot- 
1  i"c.  !d.-:o  an  aninial-pcn;  O-  E-. 
ini :  Inc.,  n.,  Edinbgli..  Yorks, 
C..!,],.  Cohhe— N.,  Kobbi,    dim,  of 
[^■k..l>:  .S,.  Kobbs,  Cobed;  Dch.. 
Ki']i:  Ci.,  Kobe,  Kober.  Kobiti. 
K"]in,  Kiipiier,  p.     D.  B,.  Cops.  • 
}'vm  Ani-.-Sav.  caf.  Cof,  stren- 
iji'os.     pimple  forms:  Eng..  Cof- 
i\v.    Crivov,    Copp.    Cob,   Cnlf. 
CmOVv.   Ciibl)ey;   M.   G.,   Kanp. 
K';ili.   Knlihe:  Fr.   Coflfy.  Cop-   ' 
i:ii!.  C'.ifav;  dim.  Eng.,  CuHUct. 
(■■iM.>\.   Cnplev.   Covell,  Copser. 
(i.'!!'-,..      Coppock,      Copelin. 
I  ■  ■  1-  .  •  I'r..  Coville.  Copel,  Cop- 
;■■  :  M,  ';..  Coppel.  Comps. EiV- 
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■aviiic:  M.  li. 

di 

lit  i,y 

li;ll 

.  I'',  i-b 

It.     .\,kiiit  ,k-l 

ii  lit 
i-i- 

.fit.  . 

,.    Kl 
,    Kla 

\.  11. 

l.iiil. 
Kla:,.. 

Latic.  kiiHs. 
1.  .,f  .\'ikkiti»; 
iVk..  Kk.it.; 
Klan-.    Kk.s. 
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Vovert,  Coppard,  Cubitt,  Cupit, 
Coffman,  Copeman.  Ciifman; 
phonetic  ending  Eng.,  Coffin, 
Coppin,  Coveny;  Fr.,  Coffineau; 
A.,  Heb.,  a  dim,  of  Jacob.  Rob- 
ert Cobbe,  Hund.  Rolls;  see 
Jacob. 

Cobbett,  Cobett — Cobb,  the  Fr, 
<lim.  snffix  -et;  an  assim,  form 
of  Cuthbert ;  dim.  of  Kobbi 
(Jakob);  Dch.,  Cobet ;  Fl.,  Cob- 
baert;  p.;  see  Cobb,  Cuthbert. 

Cobble.  Coble— S.,  Cobel;  Fl.,  Cop- 
al ;  G..  Kopple ;  p. ;  see  Cobb. 

Cobbledick — Form  Coppledykc  or 
Coupledyke;  loc,  Lines.;  Koppel- 
dijk,  Dch.,  loc. 

Cobbley.  Cobley  —  loc,  Worcest. ; 
see  Cobb. 

Cobbold — Eng.,  the  Domesday 
Cut>old.  the  A.-Sax.  Cuthb(e)- 
famous  -f  b{e)ald,  bold.  Hamo 
famous  -f  b  (e)  aid,  bold.  Hamo 
Cuh:M.  Hund.  Rolls.  S..  Cobel; 
I),  li..  Cuboid;  p. 

Coboni.  Coborne,  Coburii — .An  as- 
.■^im.  form  of  Cockburn  ;  v.  Cock- 
burn,  Coleborn;  from  Coburn,  a 
contraction  of  Cockburn, 

Cochran,  Cochrane — Celt.,  bcloiii;- 
ing  to  Cochrane  (Renfrew),  the 
red  allotment  of  land;  Wei.. 
CDch,  re<I  -|-  rhan,  a  share,  <livis- 
ion,  etc.  This  family  (Cochrane- 
I")iindonald),  pvhich  derived  its 
surname  from  the  Rarony  of 
Coclirane.  Co.  Renfrew,  is  of 
great  antiquity  in  North  Uritain. 
William  de  Cochrane  iierformcd 
homage  to  Edward  l.^lIurkcV 
iVcrage.  etc.  There  hns  l.eci! 
confusion  with  Corcoran :  sec 
Corcoran. 

Cwk.  Cocke — D.,  Cock ;  !■>,.  Cocq. : 
IMi,.  Kok:  G.,  Koch:  S.,  Kock ; 
D.  D.,  Coc. ;  p. ;  from  North  Eng., 


Cog,  to    cajole;    S.,  Cocar;  D., 
Kogte;  Dch.,  Kokelen,  to  juggle. 

,  John  le  Koc,  Hund.  Rolls.  Peter 
atte  Coc,  Carl  Ing,  P.  M. 

Cockayne,  Cocking— From  Cock- 
ayne or  Cocaigne,  i.  e.,  London; 
a  Cockney.  Richard  dc  Cokayne, 
Hund.  Rolls;  loc,  Snssex;  Fr., 
Cocagne;  p. 

Cockburn— Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
cock-brook,  i.  e.,  a  streamlet  fre- 
quented by  the  woodcock,  etc. ; 
O.  E.,  cocc  -)-  burne ;  loc,  Scot!. 

Cockereil,  Cockrill — Fr,  Cocquerel ; 
p.;  from  Cocherel ;  loc,  Nor- 
mandy, or  Cockerhill,  Ches. 
Richard  Cockereil,  in  Rot.  Obi. 
et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

C'ockerham,  Cockerani — Eng.,  be- 
longing to  Cockerham,  N.  1-ancs., 
the  enclosure  on  the  river  Cock- 
er; O.  E.,  tun,  farm,  etc. 

Cockcrton  —  Eng,,  belonging  to 
Cockerton.  Durham.,  the  farm- 
stead or  enclosure  on  the  river 
Cocker;  O.  E..  tun,  farm,  etc. 

Cockle — From  Cockhill ;  loc., 
Somers. 

Cocksedge — From  Cockbeilge  ;  loc. 
Lanes. ;  Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
cock's  edge.  i.  e..  the  hill-side  or 
riilge  frequented  by  game-birds; 
V.  under  Cock,  and  M.  1^..  eggc" 
O.  E.,  ecg, 

Codd,  Code— Eng,.  iho  .\,-.'^ax.  per- 
sonal name  Co.l.  Coda.  C'.xlda- 
comp,  O,  F.,  codd.  a  bag;  Doll,. 
Kodc ;  |), 

Coddington— I'ug,.  bdonging  I  o 
Coddingtoii.  the  estate  of  the 
Cod(a)  family:  .\,-.-^ax,.  Cod- 
mga-tnn.  -inga.  gfuit,  |>lura!  of 
llie  fil,  suffix  -ing;  iim.  estate 
farm,  etc 

Cndev.  Cody— Fn.iu  O'dhav;  loc.. 
Devon;  ,\ng,-Sax.,  God  (Dcus), 
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Gud.ly,  l-Iooil.  tload.  Goodey, 
Goo<ktay.  Gott,  titjtto,  Codd, 
L'ody,  etc.  John  Gnd,  the  name 
of  a  writer  who  lived  in  the  17th 
cmtiiry;  see  Codd. 

Codner,  Codnor — I'.ng.,  l>t;longing 
lo  .Codnor,  Derby :  probaljty 
Coda's  river-bank;  A. -Sax.,  C<h 
daii-ora-Codnii.  i^enit.  of  Coda  + 
ora,  a  hank,  shore. 

Codrin;;ton — loc  GIos. 

Coe — A..  .Scand.,  a  nickname  from 
the  Jackdaw;  -M.  F...  cole),  koo. 
etc. :  O.  \.,  ka:  conip.  Dan.,kaa; 
Swed..  kaja.  a  jackdaw ;  Dch.. 
Coc.  Koe:  i>, :  from  cow,  cunntrv 
district;  O.  Germ.,  Cawo;  Kny!. 
Cow,  Ci-wie,  (ioe.  Coe.  etc. 

Coffee.  Coffev— Celt.,  victorious ; 
[r..  O'hlUtihack:  Fr.,  ColTc;  p.; 
from  CoitTy,  in  Haute  Marne; 
from  Cof.  streniions  :  I'-ng^..  Cof- 
fev,  Covev;  Mod.  Germ.,  Kanp, 
Kidilie:  !■>..  Coffv.  etc. 

Cnffifl.!  —  l"rom  Cucktield;  loc. 
I)»r..  SntT. 

(.■oJFm— A..  Tr..  Lat,.  Hic  f-Vench 
CnlVm.  a  form  nf  Chanvin.  bald: 
l"r..  ehanve  :  ihv  <linT.  snffis  -in  ; 
f.at..  ."ilv-ii-.  hal.l ;  [.. : -^ee  CotlVe, 

Ci.jrait.  Cci--:m.  r,,..;Mi.„,_Celt.. 
l.di.nyinLr  I"  '■'■^■■i;.  (  S.  WaU-l. 
the  ciiii-  ..1-  bn»!->h;i|n-d  vallcv: 
Wei..  C'lian.  a  nm,  h-wl:  PI.. 
C"i;hcn:  i>.  ImIi.,  dt-  Coyan 
I  1).  von  I.  ITnn.l,  K'>1K 

I'oy-er— A..  Fr..  I.a!..  h  ai-nan. 
>ail..r:  M.  !■;..  .-..;;-,■.■:  >!.  F,. 
on!4-i.-.  !■"-  o..-'.,..  :i  i-..,-k]...al;  '  >, 
!■>..  coiine.  al.'M;  \---.'.-C-h  iV-m 
l.al..  ciichii.  ,1  -livi!;  \,.  K-;-i: 
ri..    C--iTi:    i;..  .■•  ,F,;      h,!i, 

Co^hill— FroTn  ihc  \.  Fri-.,  -■■-. 
eoj,'.  a  ronndi-Ii  Irn;.;  \,  .<„ 
ycoe.  cnrai;.- :  S\vv  1..  -■■!<,   Sim 


l)le  forms :  O.  G.,  Gogo.  Cojpi. 
Coco;  6th  cent..  Roll  of  ISattle 
Abbey,  Gaugy ;  Eng.,  Gogay. 
Cock;  Fr.,  Coq.,  Coche;  dim. 
Eng.,  Cockle,  Coghill,  Coglin. 
C'ocklin,  Goggs,  Cocks;  M.  (i., 
(jogcl,  .Gockel,  Kochlin:  [-r.. 
Coclin,  Cochelin ;  Comps.  F.ng . 
Cocking,  Cockctt,  Cockmaii. 
Cocimian,  Coachman ;  Fr,.  C^)- 
quet.  Cocard,  Cocharrt ;    M.  Ci.. 

.  Kockcrt,  Kocher ;  phonetic  end- 
ing, li^ng.,  Goggiii,  Coggin,  Cock- 
in;  Fr.,  Coquin,  Cochin. 

Coghlan — Celt.,  metonymic  for  a 
priest  or  monk ;  Ir..  Cochlan. 
cochal,  a  chasuble,  cope,  cowl,  — 
ihc  dim.  suffix  -an ;  from  the  Irish 
( )'Cocldain ;  p. 

Cogman^N.,  Kaggi ;  nickname: 
G.,  Coghs;  Dch.,  Koghee;  R. 
Coghen :  p. 

Cogswell — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
cock's  well,  i.  e..  a  well  or  spring 
f re<|iiented  by  game-birds :  0.  E.. 
cocc. ;  genit.  cocces  -}-  wella: 
from  Cogshall;  loc..  Essex. 

t'oker — loc,  Somers.  John  le 
CVikcr.  Pari.  Writs. 

Cnlberl— From  Coll.  helmet:  OiJ 
( ierm..  Colobert ;  8th  cent. :  'Exig., 
O.lbreath,  Coolbreath;  Fr..  Col- 
Iiert.  etc 

Cnlljiirne.  Colbtini — X.,  Kolbjom: 
[1.  toleliern,  a  tenant  in  chief  in 
I).  I!.:  dweller  at  (a.),  the  colJ 
'.n,ok  :  ( b)  the  black  brook.  The 
1  ii  imisilay  Colebem,  probably  for 
il)c  \orse  Kolhjom.  O.  N.  bjom. 
;i  hear:  the  first  element  is  some- 
V.  !i:ii  dnd)tfnl.  either  O.  N.,  kjoU 
iqnals  O.  E.  ceol,  a  ship;  or  0. 
\',.  Kc.l.  c(iiials.  O.  E.,  «)l,  coal- 
l.i:i.-k. 

i<:lliram  —  \..   Kolbrun;    p.;   set 
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Colby,  Coleby — From  Coleby;  loc, 

Norf. 
Colclough,  Colelough — loc.,  Staffs, 
Colcombe-^From         Challacombe ; 

loc.,      Devon ;     or     Chalcombe, 

Northants. 
Cold  ham — loc.,  Camb. 
CoWwell— Caltiwell;  loc,  Northlxl.; 

see  Caldwell. 
Cole — see  Colls.     Richar<l  Cole  in 

Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K.  John. 
Colebeck — loc.     Lines.,    or    Coal- 
batch,  Salop. 
Col  brook — see  Colebrook. 
Colebrook — N.,  dweller  at  the  cold 

brook. 
Coleman — From   Coll,   helmet;   O. 

Germ.,    Colonian,    Colnian ;    9t!i 

cent. ;   Coleman.   Rp.   of   Liiidis- 

fame.  A.  D.  663;  Eng,,  Colman. 

Coleman,  etc. 
Colemcre,  Colemore — loe..  Hants. 
Coles,     Coleson — FI.,     Cools;     p. 

Cole's  son,  v.  Cole;  see  Colis. 
Colgate — loc.,  Sussex. 
Colgrove,    Colegrave — loc..    Herts. 
Colin,    Colins — Fr.,-Gr..   a   double 

dim.  of  Nic(h)olas;  Fr.,  Tent., 

a  dim.  from  the  Tent.  Col,  Kol ; 

V.  umler  Cole,  Eng..  Scot..-Lat., 

a  Scot.  dim.  form  of  I^t.;  Col- 

umbns.  a  *love.    The  Gaelic  form 

of  Colin  is  Cailean. 
Colk — N.,    Kotka:    nickname;    D.. 

Kalker;  Deb.,  Kolk,  Kalker;  G., 

Kalk ;  p. 
Collaoolt,  CoUcnt — A  perversion  of 

Caldecott.  loc.,  Devon. 
Collambell — From    Colomby ;    loc, 

Normandy;  D.  B.  ile  Columbels; 

Fr.,  Colombel;  p. 
Collard — Cr..-Gr..  a  double  dim.  of 

Nic(h)olas;    Fr.,-Teut..    a    dim. 

from    the    Teut.    Col,    Kol ;    v. 

under  Cole.  Eng,,  Fr.,  dim.,  and 

intense  suffix  -ard;  Teut.,  hard. 


In  French  directories  we  find  both 
Colard  and  Collard. 

College — From  Colwich ;  loc.. 
Staffs;  or  Fr.,  Collige;  p.  From 
Coll,  helmet;  Eng.,  Collick,  Col- 
lege ;  Fr.,  Collichon ;  Mod.  Germ., 
Kohlig,  etc. 

Collet,  Collett,  Collctte— Fr..  Col- 
lette;  p.;  sire-names,  Nicholas, 
whence  come  Nichols,  Nicholson, 
Nixon.  Ciles,  Collis.  Collison, 
Colson,  Collin,  Collett.  Close, 
Clowes,  Glascock. 

Colley — From  A.  S.,  Col ;  O.  Norse, 
Kollr,  helmet.  Simple  forms;  O, 
G..  Colo,  <)(h  cent;  A.  S.,  Cola. 
Colo,  Cole;  <).  N.,  Kollr.  Koli ; 
Eng.,  Colla,  Colley.  Coley ;  M.  G., 
Kohl,  Koll;  I-'r.,  Colle,  Colleau; 
dim.  Eng.,  Collick,  Colledge,  Col- 
lege. Colenson,  Collins;  Fr.,  Col- 
lichon; G.,  Cholensns,  Kohlig; 
Comps.  Eng.,  Colbbrealh,  Cool- 
breath.  Colbert,  Colbran,  Col- 
bum.  Collard,  Collier,  Collar, 
Colman,  Coleman,  Collamore, 
Colmer;  Fr.,  Colere;  G.,  Kohl- 
hanlt.  Kollcr,  Kohlmann.  Koll- 
meyer. 

Collier,  Collyer — Eng.,  orig.  char- 
coal burner  or  seller:  later  also 
coal-seller:  M.  E..  colicr;  M.  E., 
col,  O.  E..  col,  coal,  charcoal. 

Colling,  Collings — I'or  Collin,  or 
Colin  .X.-Sax.,  Colling.  Coling; 
V.  under  Cole,  Eng.,  and+the  O. 
E.  fil.  suffix  -ing;  loc.  Yorks; 
see  Colin. 

Collinghonrnc — loc,  Wilts. 

Collingham — ICng,,  belonging  to 
Collingham.  ihc  homt  of  the 
CoU'a)  family:  .-\.-Sax..  Colinga- 
ham  ;  v,  under  Cole,  Fng.,  and  -I- 
-inga.  genit.  plural  of  the  fil,  suf- 
fix, -ing  -{-  ham,  home,  estate. 
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L'^illiiis.     Colli 

iiison- 

-Collin's 

soil; 

Clliii  or  Colin:  ? 

■CO  Colin, 

Colls. 

Cnlliiii,'tou~l(j 

■c.  Ik 

■n-f. 

(.•i.lliiigivi-xl- 

-I-'rom 

1     Cyllinj;;iv(HKl: 

loc..  Staffs. 

CollistiT— l'"or 

Calli 

•iter   a  co 

lUr.  of 

MacAllisUT 

:  SL-f 

MaoAllis 

ILT. 

foils— \..    K 

ollr    : 

ml     Kolr:    S.. 

Kull:  1)..  K 

ocik- ; 

C.   Koll; 

1.  K.il- 

lor.  Kolk-v. 

Kolil. 

,  Kolik-r 

:  Dch.. 

Koll;    n.    1 

'...    C. 

.>1,    Colo. 

Cola. 

Cols:    H.. 

Colas, 

,   Colic. 

C.ilk-s. 

Cuius:  p. 

Culmati— Dell, 

.  Kodman :  C., 

Kolil- 

maun:  p.     1 

^olin  (, 

.".ilfiiian 

iii  Rol. 

Olil.  i-t   I'in. 

.  K.  . 

[utiii :  >cc 

;  Colls. 

Colpiis-N.,    1 

Kalfr 

;    l-l..    C: 

,l|,lias; 

(;..    K;ill.;is; 

:    IV 

i;..    Calp. 

Calviis:  |). 

S;i,\' 

Ill  t^iiaiu 

ttiiii). 

I'.dw.  Cnlll". 

ami  iiii'itT  toil 

ants  at 

Siirvi.-y. 

(_-ols,.||_st.>L-    C 

iillolt. 

Cnji — t/iili     is 

tlio 

IIii:li   1. 

k-riiiaii 

ionn    of    1 

iol'i. 

a,    Hull. 

Kolt. 

Comfort — I-'rom  Comberford;  lot.. 
Staffs.  This  is  a  doubtful  name. 
It  niaj-  easily  be,  and  probably  is, 
a  eornipt  form  of  the  preceding 
name,  Comcrford.  Cln  the  other 
ham!.  I'radslcy  has  foiuul  the 
form  Ciimfort  in  Tx)th  the  Hund- 
rcil  Rolls  and  the  Close  Rolls, 
siiowinij  the  irassibility  of  the 
n.mic  heiiifT  what  il  appears  to  lie. 
viz.,  friim  the  I'r.  confort.  "helii," 
"com  fort." 

i.'oinish — Cierni.  for  funnv  or  com- 
ieal. 

iDiiiiiiander — A  name  of  office,  as 
i'Mveriior.  commander :  William  le 
C. 'on  inlander. 

'  'oiiiiiicrelt—- From  Comberwell : 
loc.  Wilts. 

Commins.  Comiiies — From  Coniin- 
cs,  in  I'laiwlers.  Robert  de  Com- 
ines  created  Karl  of  Northumber- 
lanc]  by  the  Conqueror,  left  kia- 
man  in  North  Engf.  and  Scotland. 
from  which  we  have  Comings. 
I  nnnii-iis,  Coonnng,  Comyas,  etc. 

Cnni[)tini — |,oc.,  Dorset,  Hant5., 
Sniocrs,.  Staffs.,  Wilts. 

Cnrler.  Condor— A.,  Fr..  Lat, 
li-liennan's  iruiile;  from  Dial,  E., 
rcm.l  or  cnnd,  "to  direct  fishing- 
liiiai-^."  ,\  conder  was  one  sta- 
liumd  un  hif;h  ffround  in  order  to 
iii'boiiie-  to  ihc  fishermen  the 
i!iiivlii'n  of  the  herriiig-sboal*. 
\-:t^.,  mo.l..  representative  of  the 
\.  Sax.  Cnndlierc  or  Cyndhere: 
I  1.  I'.,  cynd,  nature,  quality,  etc. 
■  'ii-re,  army. 

rmi.lie.  Con.ly— A.,-Fr.,  Celt.,  1k- 
liiii-itii;  lo  Conde  in  Normanih, 
r.-.-..  ihe  Cnilucnoe;  Celt., ctmdat 
Cm;  ::ii  :,iid  Conde  are  comnton 
i  ;-.■  ,1)  1  ■■rue-names.  Conde  in  the 
V  ;  '.  .-.liKd  Condat-um  in  A.  D. 
-Si',   ;ii,i;   a.'ierwards  Condat,  is 
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situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Haine  and  the  Scheldt.  A.-Fr., 
dweller  by  a  Conduit:  Tr.,  Con- 
duit; from  Lat.,  conductors,  to 
conduct. 

Cone— N.,  Konr;  Dch„  Con;  Fl., 
Coen ;  p. 

Cont;<lon— loc  Cornw. 

Conger — Germ.,  prob.  of  the  same 
orij-in  as  Conklin. 

Congreave.  Congreve — Eng..  be- 
longing to  Congreve,  the  cony, 
Rabbi t- grove ;  M.  E.,  coni.  prob- 
ably thro,  O.  Fr.,  connil  from 
Lat.  conicul  -us,  a  rabbit-f-M.  F-. 
gre(a)ve;  O.  E.,  greaf,  a  grove: 
loc,  Staffs, 

Coningsby —  Scand.,  belonging  to 
Coningsby,  Line,  the  Royal  man- 
or, genit.  of  O.  N..  konung  -r, 
king-fby  -r;  loc,  Lines. 

Conk,  Conklin — German.  Conk 
must  be  a  name  on  the  nortlicrn 
coast  of  Germany. 

Conklin — Little  Conk. 

Conlan,  Conlin,  Conlon— Cell : 
hero:  Ir.,  Connlan  for  ConiielJan. 

Connel,  Connell.  Connoll.  Connel- 
ly—Celt.,  conflict;  Ir.  and  Gael.. 
Conghal,  Congal,  Conflict. 

Connelly,  Conn  ley.  Connolly,  Conol- 
ly — Celt.,  conflict;  Ir.,  Conghal- 
ach,  Congalach,  congal.  a  conllict 
+  the  personal  suffix  -ach;  from 
Cononley,  loc.,  Yorks :  from  the 
Irish  O'Cibggaukel :  p. 

Conner — From  the  Irish  O'Concho- 
bhair;  N..  Knor,  noble;  ji. ;  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic. 

Conning — Eng.,  skilful,  clever,  cun- 
ning; M,  E.,  conning,  cunnying; 
from  O.  E.,  cunnan,  to  know; 
A.,  Fr.,  Lat.,  a  nickname  from 
the  rabbit;  v.  under  Cony, 

Conquest —  The  French  Conquct. 
earlier  Conquest,  perhaps  a  nick- 


name, as  the  name  occurs  without 
a  local  prefix  in  French  direc- 
tories. On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  place  near  Brest  called  Le 
Conquet.  From  Conques  or  Con- 
quet ;  loc,  Normandy. 

Conrad — The  correspontlence  of 
these  Teutonic  dithemetic  names 
witji  those  of  Greece  has  already 
been  noticed.  Other  examples 
are  Dietrich,  people  itowerfnl, 
Ludwig,  glorious  fight.  Conrad, 
Ijold  council.  .Although  a  Coen- 
red  was  father  of  Ine,  king  of 
Wcssex,  the  Conrad,  and  Con- 
rath,  in  our  directories  today  is 
generally  an  anglicization  of  the 
corresponding   German    Konrad. 

Conrat — From  the  O.  Germ.  Chris- 
tain  name  Conrad ;  also  Konrat. 

Conshafter — From  Kun  Iscbafter, 
meaning  spy  or  scout. 

Convey,  Conway — Celt,  the  Irish 
name  Conway  is  a  gcnit.  form ; 
con-mhaighc.from  the  rom.  Cu- 
mha-ghe.  hound  of  the  jilain.  cu, 
geuit.,  con,  a  hound,  loc.  Wales; 
Cu-nihaig!ie  was  a  common  Irish 
personal  name,  anglicized  Cooey, 
and  absurdly  Quintin. —  lovce. 

Cook.  Cooke— In  the  HmVd.'  Kolls. 
■'Robert  Vi\.  Coci"  shows  that 
£onie  cooks'  sons  were  so  desig- 
nated whose  fathers  bad  no  rec- 
ognized surnames :  I-c  Q)q  gives 
us  (  Will  le  Coi|  i  W'ilcoy.  com- 
bination: (John  le  C<K!l  Han- 
cock :  boides  the  French  lermin- 
ation  If  Co(),  when  Cu\c.  wc  have 
tlie  Fug.  sTirnanie  Coo'^c,  also 
Cixiksou.  Cookmau.  1.17'*,  enlrv: 
loamies  Alcokson.  lobri  the  son 
of  Allen  ihe  Conk.  William  Wilk- 
<.csori,  William  son  nf  Will  the 
Conk.  The  ance^^lor-  of  the  Farl 
of    Leicester    were    ccyjks    whose 
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place  wai   ':■;.    r:    rr.ea-?   in   the  er ;  Chapman  from  Scand  or  Ehit.. 

Houje  c:  L-;r  ■*.  ":.::  ;r.  ::-e  kheh-  cornp.  Swed..  Kopman  and  Dttn.; 

.  *"■                    ...            _     ,  N'orw..    Kjobmand,    Dut..    koop- 

L  oo-vsey— hrc  .  rc.:r.:j-.r..:  to  i^ook-  man.  Ger..  kaufniann   from  Cot. 

sey:    t:-.e    r.rs:    c.e:"er.:    r.-.iy    le  strenuous;      Cicrm.      compound.. 

..,i.,L-  n^  r.,--.-n.-..  -  :-;  ^e-;-.:ve :  Coufman.  0th  cent.,  Eng.,  Coff- 

■>     "^  ^■■.^-  n^n.  Copcman,  Cufnian. 

t  .'. ''.!^'.^'^^'.  ^'■■r^'enhavon — Man  who  came  fnan 

";■"'""''"  '"■*  Coi>eiihafien ;  northern  dialect. 

y C-pening.    Coppin — Frendi    Copin 

^  '     "'  ■■       ^  ■  or  Coppin.  a  double  dim.  of  Jacob. 
Ivo    Copin.     Ilund.     Rolls;    see 

^      "'""";  .A"  ^^Jhb.  Jacob. 

tL'-e<-    -'■^--  '  ■'r<-'>'-»^k— From    Copestake;   k«c.. 
'."plan — see  Copley. 

\v'ev— \r-  --^Vx"^                "1    "-'i  *-'"P'^>— From      Cof.,      Ang.-Sa.x.. 

nine-   ■t'"-\'    i\.  ■■"c<"- ■\     ■V-^--  >trenuous;      dim.      Old      Genu.. 

Tinc^    O'l'"-;-"  \"c.^-e     "-;■■</  '-""n^ia;  8th  cent.  Eiig..  Cufflc}-. 

:nia  IVrV,    :  Ov'.e     IVv,    :  Oo'..  "- "^''^v- Cepley.  Covell.  etc. 

ii;;itu   c --laities.  Cv>.':c     W  i!;^.  ■  '-■-■pping— .\..    Fr.,    Heb.,    Copptn, 

-,.>.::■■:,•.    «.". -  —  ■■',■ .     C.Ttiw..  ^^""h  excres.,-g. ;  Eng..  dweller  at 

IVvon   1  !;>;•.■- .  fv  ^"*  cop-meadow,  v.  under  Copp. 

\.on.  C,.,.v.<.  C.»  -.Lr:.  C -;;:v::j;o::  ^nd^O.  \.  E.  -ing.  O.  N.-eng.a 

,  i^.^.i'r.i;','.     .i'1    .LTu;-,.-;.:.!:;.':'.    ol  i"e^-;Iow. 

itie  <  li-rn:::-;   K'--!  C'ppinser — X..     Kaupungr;    nick- 

11  .vlt  — !":i  ;::    \':v\:-:    i.e.    life:  nnt'.ie :    D..    Koeppen ;     S.,    Kop- 

i.r  !'l..  K:::\-\^7 -.  J  V::,.  i.'-,:v;'cr:  7.  !'''"il-     I^h.,     Koppen  ;    p.;    S« 

A  -:.:<ir  .■:  v.i:-  ;:■:  :  '-..rrcN    I'l-e  Copiwn. 

.;-v-i --.  r        :':i    r.;-:     :'  S:i-:i.-.  ; '.lupli'-ione — loc.,  Devon. 

'■;:■    \\:-~  .-.  .■•■■■■.y:.  i.'oppon  —  N..      Kaupungr;     nkk- 

_■■  :t  -T'-..'    :t;--,    I :■    ev,    v.;  ii[i:i;c:    D. ;   Kopp.   Koeppen:  S.. 

■  ■  -     -■■■:,      ■•:■.::•■.-.    ..-■.■■■.:-     :':.•.•  K'pp.    Koppang;    Dch..    Kopp*. 

I'ri,::.-:'  :.-  ,.■■•■■■-  ■'•■  ■  '     i"-/-!>;-,  K.>;ipcn:  p. 

i>  •:   ■:           ■-'i  ■■  ■         ■  ::.'.;>  ■,    —.\h — Trom  Corrar;  loc..  Salop. 

■•■t:i'-.  i.r:,      :  :;■-                  1     ;■'.  1"   ray.  Corrte — Celt.,  dweller  in  or 

.  ,::   •   t:i  -■  ..■  ,1-  ■.:■■.':..  \-  '.  ■   '..■::.  'ly  :\  hollow;  Gael,  and  Ir.,  COire. 

1  ■  ^.    •  ■■■■■,'      ■"...    •'■■.■:     !'•■■..  ;i  c:u!Ulron;  hence  a  hollow;  also      * 

!<■  ■■:     ■ ...  K—.:    •_•.  A  M'ething  pool. 

■■! V    •'■■'.:-■-■.     ■•'  C-.     '.\..\'.   ■:■,■  ■iiii! — The  Corbyns  and  the  Cor- 

,'.-., 1  ;,r:,T!.;v  ■  vi;-    iCiirbeaux)    came  over  w 

'■.;..  lull  '.   1  .  ■.■',:,r,\    -!■"■:.:  .   ■■■,■'■;:.:-  i-'"L;Ianil  with  the  Conqueror,  aixi 

hi-j  '■•  '  '■■•,■•■'■■■.•.■:         ■'•■■■:■■     i  ''■■)  'I'ii    -"me   of   their    descendaiKJ       ' 

Iri'i-;.  :.oh{nil  them  in  Nonnandy;  die      J 

■i.liiina;i     -!■!;■-■..      '. ':.:.,-.    -  !iia!i ;  ;ianies    ol    Corbby,    Corbbin  ud       J 

Ti-iil.  niiv^hani.  l!;,le-'i:an,  ■k-a'i-  ^"""'iett    appear    in    the    Roll  of      I 
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Rattle  Abbey.  Fr.,  Carbeaii, 
Corbin,  raven ;  Scotch,  Corbie, 
crow.  Corbctt  is  spoken  of  by 
Ordericiis  as  "the  faithful  and 
very  valiant  man."  Burke  says 
of  the  Moreton,  Salop,  family; 
"This  is  one  of  the  few  families 
still  existing  who  trace,  in  the 
male  line,  an  iindoubte:!  tlesccnt 
from  an  ancient  race  of  the  same 
name  in  Normandy,  of  whom  was 
Hugh  Corbet  (or  CorbeaiO.  liv- 
ing 1040."  The  arms  are;  "a 
raven,  sa.,  with  very  many  qnar- 
terings:  motto,  Deus  pascit  cor- 
vos  (God  feeds  the  ravcTis!." 
Despite  the  succeeding  "dc  Cor- 
bels," therefore,  Corbet  is  not  a 
local  name.  Corvus  was  the  sur- 
name of  a  family  of  the  gins 
Valeria. 

Corby — loc,  Cuinb.,  Lines. :  Cor- 
bie, France ;  see  Corbctt. 

Corbyn — Corbine  in  Roll  of  Ilattle 
Abbey,  and  Corbin  among  the 
under-tenants  in  D.  0. 

Corcoran — Celt.,  of  red  complex- 
ion; If.  and  Gael.,  corcurach.  red 
-)-lhe  dim.  suffix  -an. 

Cordery.  Corderay.  Corderey— !■>., 
I^t..  Corderoy;  O.  Fr.,  rev.  rei ; 
Fr.,  roi.  king;  dweller  at  a  rope- 
walk  ;  Fr.  corderie.  from  corde,  a 
rope;  Lat.,  chorda,-  a  siring. 
There  doubtless  has  been  some 
confusion  with  Cawdery. 

Cordingley — Dweller  al  Conding's 
or  Cordin's  lea;  v.  Cording;  .\1. 
E..  ley;  O.  E.,  leah,  a  lea;  from 
Cottingley;  loc.,  Yorks. 

Cordy  —  Fr.,  Cordeau :  Ddi.. 
Cordes,  Cordia;  G.,  Korte :  p. 

Corigan,  Corrigan — Celt.,  for  Mac 
Organ,  son  of  Organ;  v.  Organ, 

Cork,  Corke — Celt.,  belonging  to 
Cork,   the   marsh;    Ir.,   corcach ; 


D.,  Kork ;  Korrup :  loc.  and  p., 
Korrthorp;  Dch.,  Corper;  p. 
This  surname  is  hardly  from  the 
cork-tree. 

Corless,  Corliss — see  Car(e)less. 

Corlett — Celt. -|- Scan. ;  Manx  contr. 
of  MacThorlijot-n^son  of  Thorl- 
jot-r;  Manx-Gael,  mac,  son  of; 
O.  N.,  Thorr,  Thor  +  Ijot-r,  peo- 
ple. 

Cormac,  Corniack,  Cormick— Celt., 
son  of  the  chariot;  Ir.,  Cormac  for 
Corbmac  —  corb.  chariot  +  mac, 
son.  .\  sobriquet  given  in  the 
first  century  to  a  Lagenian  prince 
who  happened  to  be  born  in  a 
chariot  while  his  mother  was  on 
a  journey.  —  Donovan,  "Irish 
[■"aniily  \anies." 

Cornelious,  Cornelius — The  process 
of  assimilation  has  extended  to 
Christian  names.  Coner  has 
been  supplanted  by  Cornelius, 
Mogiie  by  Moses,  etc.  I-at.. 
horny,  or  horn-colored;  Corne- 
lius ;  com]>.  corneoulus,  dim.  of 
corueus,  horny,  horn-colored ; 
cornu,  horn,  etc.  This  name  and 
its  anglicized  diminutive  Corney 
sometimes  have  been  adopted  in 
Ireland  as  substitutes  for  the  na- 
tive Conor  and  other  Irish  Con- 
names. 

Cornell— I'l..  Cornehl ;  G..  Comely: 
from  Corncliu.'^:  p.:  from  Germ. 
Kern,  eager;  dim.  Kng..  Gurnell, 
Cornall ;  It..  Comely,  Cornilltau, 
etc.  .\  nickname  from  the  crow 
or  rook;  Lat..  coruicula.  dim.  of 
cornix.  a  crow. 

Cornford.  Curnfonh.  Cornfoot— 
F-iig.,  belonging  to  Conifnrth,  or 
dweiler  al  the  corn  or  corncl- 
trce  ford  or  passage;  O.  F..  corn 
(-trcow)  +  ford;  loc.  Dur. 
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Coniisli — Celt.,  Eng..  Cornishman, 
modeled  after  English ;  conip.  O. 
E.,  Conivvealas,  Cornishmen,  and 
V.  under  Cornwall. 

Cornwall — Celt.,  Eng.,  hclonging 
to  Cornwall,  the  land  of  tlie  Cor- 
nishiiien  ;  A. -Sax.,  Cornwealuni 
(dat,  pi. ) ,  "among  the  corn- 
weWi ;"  O.  K.,  noni.  pi.  wcalas, 
sing,  weal(h);  the  first  element 
is  Celtic,  of  ilisputed  origin. 
There  has  |iroltalily  been  confu- 
sion with  Cornwell. 

Cornwell— I^t.,  comix,  crow  -|- 
well;  crow's  well. 

Corj),  Corpc — Scaiid.,  raven;  O.  X. 
korp-r:  Swed.,  korp;  comp.  (,). 
Fr.,  corb-el,  mod.  corb-eaii;  1-^1., 
corv-us.  a  raven;  S.,  Korp:  D., 
Korrnp ;  k'c.  and  p ;  Korrthorp ; 
l)ch,,  Corper;  p. 

Corradi — Derived  from  Conrad 
with  a  Latin  ending. 

Corrv,  Corv — see  Cnrrie:  X..  Karl 
or'Kori:  S..  Carre;  Dch.,  Klt- 
mg;  p;  Carl  a  Saxon  tenant  in 
I).  1!.;  see  Carr. 

t'nrsar,  t.\>rser — <.;..  K(ir?awe;  p,, 
fpmi  (lid*  Xor.se.  Knrtr;  Old 
r'ries.  Kort,  Kurt,  short:  Ilitrh 
derm,  fnriii,  Kur/.  'I'lie  Latin 
Cnrins:  l'"r.  (."ourle.  may  inter- 
mix :  Kng..  l-'ur>ar.  Cimrser. 
funnier:   [■>„   Ci>rlii.r,  Cnnnier. 

Oir>i-  ,\  nuiii  iruni  the  little  i-l- 
ati.l  of  Cnr^iea;  llie  jilaee  where 
\;m..Kun  «as  burn. 

(■,,.;„.;.-|'n.ii,  i\,>by:  V.K..  Lines. 

-n.M     -i;n:..'.    b,  l.^iii^inj'  ti.'  C- 


\.:| 


:■],< 


C.  Kose,  Gosig ;  Dch„  Cossa ;  FL 
Cosse;  p. 

Cossington — loc,  Souiers. 

Costa — Old  Norse,  kunst;  Moil- 
Gcrm.,  Kust,  art  or  scienci-. 
Const.  Cust,  scientia ;  Eng.. 
Const,  Cust,  Cost ;  Er.,  Corle. 
Costa,  Costey ;  Mod.  Gcrni.. 
Kost,  etc. 

t'ostello — From  MacOstello,  de- 
scendants of  Hostilio  de  .\ngulo. 
.settled  in  Ireland  (temp.)  lien 
II ;  or  G.,  Gostellc ;  p. ;  Eng..  Cos- 
telio,  Costlow,  Costall;  Fr.,  Cos- 
tille,  Costel.  etc. ;  see  Costa. 

Cote,  Coles — loc.,  from  God.  IX'U>: 
I'r..  Cotta,  Cote,  Cotean,  etc. 

Gotham — \ik.,  GIos.,  Yorks. 

Cotlam,  Cottom — Eng.,  betongin-; 
to  Coltani,  or  dweller  at  the  cot- 
tages; O.  E.,  cotum,  dat  pi.,  ur 
eot ;  John  dc  Coimn,  Iliiml. 
Rolls ;  loc..  Lanes.,  Notts. :  set 
Cote. 

Cottell.  Cottle— .v.,  Fr..  the  French 
l^xuel,  either  the  I-'rankish  cc^- 
nate  or  the  A.-Sa.x.  persimal 
name  Cot{t)a,  or  the  Lat.  Cotu 
-l-the  Fr.-Lat.  dim.  sufBx  -tl. 
Kiiger  Cotel,  Hmid.  Roils;  John 
<le  Cothullc,  A.  D.,  1277.-Kir- 
by's  Qnest.  Conip.  Cuttell;  fr-- 
Ciintelle;  p.  i 

Lytterell,  CotteriU,  Cotte rail— From 
Cuttlehill;  loc,  Fife;  a  cottcrtlia 
Domesday  signifies  a  small  c^- 
tago.     In  the  north  of  England 
Cut  assumes  the  form  of  Oox. 
Cut   as   a   sufHx    sometimes  U^    | 
otmes  "cook,"  just  as  "apricot" 
beeoincs  "Apricox."    Henry  Col-    , 
erel.  Ilund.  Rolls. 
(/otinn — Eng,,    belonging   to  Col- 
1 1  lun,  or  dweller  at  the  cottagf*-    j 
I  t.  1-'.,  eotun,  for  cotum,  dat  pi 
(if  iMi.    Cotton  in  Derbyshire  va<  J 
i-:dled  Cutum  in  Domesday  BtKk;  J 
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arxl  Colon,  one  mile  N.  E.  of 
Staff;  loc.  Sitff. 

Couch.  Couclic,  Coucher,  Coucli- 
man — Coucher.  a  maker  of  beds ; 
the  surname  Couch  comes  from 
heuce;  A,,  Fr..  Lat.,  upholsterer. 
carj>et-n5aker ;  from  M.E.,  couch- 
en,  to  set.  arrange;  O,  Fr., 
coucher,  to  place;  Lat.,  collocare. 
John  le  Cochere,  Hund.  Rolls; 
.\..  Kr..  Huiig.,  coachman;  Fr., 
coche;  Hung.,  koszi,  a  coach. 

Coiiley — see  Cowley. 

Coiilson,  Coulston — loc.,  Wilts. ;  see 
Coles. 

Con  It— see  Colt. 

Coulter — .see  Colt+suffix  -er. 

Coultard.  Coultart,  Coulthard. 
Coulthart.  Coiiltherd— D.,  Coult- 
hardt;  Fl.,  Coieart;  Dch..  Col- 
tard :  D.  B.,  Couta ;  p. ;  prt)bal)ly 
from  the  N.,  Kollottahart,  a  hart 
wilhout  horns;  for  Coltanl. 

Conlion — From  Colton  ;  ioc.I^incs. 

Coup.  Coupe — Coop(e)  or  Cope; 
see  Cope. 

Courafjf — .\.,  Fr,,  I^t..  a  nick- 
name :  Fr.  courage ;  (.).  Fr.,  cor, : 
l^t..  cor,  heart+the  suffix  -a|,'e: 
Lat..  -aticum;  from  Curridge; 
loc..   Berks. 

C'Hirt — .\.,  Fr..  Lat,,  dweller  at  a 
cinirt  or  a  farmstead ;  .-\,.  l->,, 
cort,  curt ;  Fr.,  cour ;  L.  Lat..curi- 
i>.  a  fariustead;  Lat.  cors.  cort-is. 
an  enclosure;  Baldwin  atte  Curt, 
Pari.  Writs.  I'rom  Cort.  Corse, 
short :  see  Corscr. 

Courterea.s — -see  Corser. 

Conrtnay,  Courtney — From  Courlc- 
nay:  loc.  France;  William  <lt.' 
Courtenay  (tem|).).  K.  John ; 
Kot.  Olil.  et  Fin;  Courtney,  short 
nosed.  There  is  a  Courtciiav  in 
the  Depi.  of  I^nret  and  another 
in  the  r)ept.  of  Isere. 


Coiirtsen- — sec  Corser. 

Cousin,  Cousinn.Conzens — see  Coz- 
ens; from  goz.  goth;  Old  Gcrni., 
with  the  phonetic  ending;  Old 
derm,.  Cozzimi;  8th  cent.  F.ng., 
(raussen.  Cosson.  -Cousin;  I'>., 
Ciossin.  Gauseii.  Jozan,  Cossin. 
Cousin,  Couzineau, 

Coutes,  Coutts  —  !■"  o  r  m  s  of 
Coot(e)s. 

Coventry — Eng..  Iielonging  lo  Cov- 
entry ;  .-\,-Sax,.  CofatUreo.  the 
cove  or  cave  tree;  C).  E.,  cofan. 
genit.  and  phiral  of  cofa  -|-  treo: 
loc,  Warw. 

Coverdale — ICng..  belonging  to  Cov- 
crdale.  ( Vorksl.  the  vallev  of  the 
River  Cover:  from  Cuerdalc; 
loc.  Lanes. 

Coverley.  Coverly — Eng..  heloitging 
l)rol>al)lv  to  Covelcv.  the  cove  or 
cave  lea;  O.  E..  Cofa  +  leah. 
Bartholomew  de  Covele.  Hund. 
Rolls.     I"r..  Covcliers;  [>, 

Covey — -(■"rom  Cctf,  strenuous;  O. 
11.  Cerm..  Kop;  Mod,  Ccrm.. 
Kopf :  -\.-Sax.,C..f :  Eng..  Covey. 

Covington  —  Eng..  belonging  to 
Covington.  Lanark,  comp.  I1'>0. 
\'illa  Colbani,  ColbanV  i-^late:  O. 
E..  tun;  Covington,  flunt^.  jirob- 
ably  the  estate  of  the  Cula  fam- 
ily; .\..Sa\..  Cnfinga-mu.  -inga, 
genit.  plnr.ll  of  the  lil  -uflix  -ii'tg; 
tun,  estate. 

Om—l-r,.  Thau:  p.;  from  (1.  11. 
C.  gawi.  gon:  M.  (;..  ^an,  coun- 
01.     ."^iniplv    forms:    O, 


,   (lai 


.  Sih  . 


Goy:    Kng.,   i;. 


V.  <;< 


(lov;  Fng..  Kav.  Kev;dim.  Kng 
Cowdl.  Coish:  I'r..  (ion.-l.  iii,... 
Iv,  (Inuilb.n:  |.hoiu-tic  enciji,;;,  O. 
II.  (;awin:Xth  cent.   Kng..  (iow- 
an.  Cowan;   Fr.,  (;ovun..(;uvon; 
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patronymic  Erifj.,  Gowiiifj.  Going, 
Cowing:  Conips.  Germ..  Gawi- 
bcrt,  Kaupcrt,  Gocmann,  Kall- 
mann; P'r.,  lioibaiiit,  l.iiiyhtrt, 
Gnj'anl.  Goycr.  Gouman;  Eng., 
(lowarfl.  Cowanl,  Giiyatt.  Gowcr. 
Guyer,  Gowlanil,  Cowland,  Cow- 
man, Coiirriilne.  Coiirave. 

Cowan— Celt.,  (iweik-r  at'a  hollow  : 
abl>rev.  of  MacOwan  or  Mac- 
( )wen  ;  unvoiccil  form  of  Gowan ; 
.see  Cow. 

Coward — Fl.,  Couanl:  l''r..  Clioii- 
ard  ;  a  Hnfjiienot  nickname  :  Cow- 
herd, a  herdsman  of  the  cows; 
hence  Coward. 

Cowbiirn — l*lng..  dweller  at  the 
cow-burn,  i.  e.,  a  brook  frciinent- 
ed  by  kine;  ( ).  R.,  cit  -f-  biirne. 

Cow  dell — see  Cow. 

Cowderov,  Cuwdcrv,  Cuwdrov, 
Cowdr'oy— !■>.,  Lai'.,  dweller  at'a 
hazci-tinive ;  i'r..  cmidaie:  I,at.. 
corvlct-mn,  curvl-iis,  a  hazel-tree. 
In  \.>rma[idy  tliere  are  a  Condrai 
in  llie  Dept.  iif  Seine-lnferienre 
and  a  Condray  in  the  Ik-iit,  of 
ICnre.  There  i-^  also  a  Condroy 
in  the  Hejit.  nl  Koirei.  i'rutn 
"       "       :  loc.  STi>-es  :  l"r..  O..T1- 


i\v\ 


■  V- 


Cdwcll — b-iif,'-.  dw 

eller  at   the  cciw 

hill :  ( ).  i:..  en    ^ 

hvlK.T  theniw 

>lii|.e    or    c.inn 

r;'  (1.    !-:.,  ai    -J- 

healdil  :   (.Vlt., 

ahl.ivv.  ni  .Mae 

Calbndianil.     -. 

1     ..1     L'aihma.il 

ballle-lave;  Ir. 

L-alh.  a  battle     ; 

Ma.Va'lhmh-.il': 

!'. 

(■,„\t. ,_])..     K,„. 

•.-:     IXlu,     KoL-v 

Cni-l   !■!,  {'■■•.li/ 

;  l'"r..  Caiix:  ]•. 

C.Win-     MVI..U 

(■.>\vl:iiid      l-ii^-,.d 

I     ■     land;     l..o. 

Cowles,  Cowls — A  form  of   Coles; 

see  Colls. 
Cowley — loc.,  Bucks,  Derbvs.,  Mid- 
dlesex. Oxf.,  Staffs.  The  Duki- 
of  Wellington  was  not  a  \A'elle<- 
ley.  bnt  a  Colley.  His  grand- 
father. Richard  Colley,  assuniol 
the  name  of  a  relative  \\'esley, 
bnt  exjKtnded  in  Wcllesley,  An- 
other branch  of  the  family  >till 
retains  the  name  of  Colley.  bin 
altered  into  Cowley.  Eng.,  dwel- 
ler at  the  cow-lea;  O.  E..  cu  ~ 
leah,  a  form  of  Coley ;  Celt.,  ab- 
hrcv.  of  Mac.-Kiday.  Manx,  Kew- 
ley.  Kclley.  Killeah.  dweller  at 
the  cow-lea  or  i>as tii re-field ;  sec 
M.icAulay. 
Ciiwlisbaw — A  form  of  Colhshatt'; 

Inc..  SnfTolk,  Yorks. 
Cox— I'l..  Kockx;  Dch.,  Koks. 
Kokx :  ]».  Cox  i.s  one  of  the  com- 
niiHiest  of  names,  ami  represent- 
Cocks,  the  simple  cock  being  of 
at  least  fonr  origins;  apparently 
tbe-ie  nanie.s  refer  to  the  boat 
called  a  "Cog"  or  "Cock,"  some- 
times a  cook. 
Crixey — see  Cox. 

Coy — Coy.  of  Quy.  Camb.  John  ik 
Coye.  I'at.  River  Camb.  or  thi' 
"coy."  Walter  le  Cove,  Pat.  R. 
Cijyie— Celt.,  abbrev.  of  MacCathm- 
baiiill.  son  of  Cathmaol.  battW- 
slavc:  Ir..  mac,  son  of  +  genii. 
i>f  Cathmaol  (th=h) ;  -cath,  war. 
batlle  +  niaol,  dweller  at  a  wowl. 
flael.  and  Ir.,  coill. 
I  '■■  •r.cn>.  Coziens  —  see  Cousen;; 
fnim  Conzon;  loc,,  France;  Fr- 
Ciiii,-in;  Dch..  Couzijn ;  p. 
(rah.  Crabb.  Crabbc— G..  Krappe: 
IVh..  Krabb;  Fl.,  Crab,  Crabbc; 
]t-  Crabbc  may  be  a  fish  name  ot 
it  nia\'  have  originated  from  the 
crablree:  Eng.,  a  nkkname  and 
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sign-name  from  the  Crab;  M.  E., 
crabbe;  O.  E.,  crabba;  O.  N., 
krabbi.  Robert  Crabbe.  Hund. 
Rolls. 

Crabtree — Eng.,  dweller  at  a  crab- 
apple-tree;  M.  E..  crabbe;  O.  E., 
crabba.  crab  +  M.  E.,  tr(e)  ;  O. 
E.,  treow;  loc,  Devon. 

Crac,  Crace,  Crass — Found  in  the 
Domesday  Rook,  as  one  of  the 
persons  holding  land ;  see  Crask. 

Crack— D.,  Krag ;  Fl..  Crach ;  Dch., 
Kraak:  p.  Crac,  a  Saxon  tenant 
in  D.  B. 

Crackenthorpe — Eng..  belonging  to 
Crackenthorpe,  Craca's  estate  or 
farm  ;  .*\.-Sax.,  Craca,  genit.  Cra- 
can,  probably  connected  with  O. 
H.  cracian,  to  resound  +  porp; 
loc..  Westmd. 

CrackiiaSI,  Cracknell — Eng.,  dweller 
at  Craca's  slope  or  corner;  A.- 
Sax.,  Craca.  genit.  Cracan  -|- 
heaUh),  Craca's  hall;  O.  E.. 
hcall.  Hardly  a  nickname  from 
the  biscuit  so  called.  From  Craig- 
noill;  loc.,  Edinbgh. 

Cracraft,  Cracroft — Eng.,  dweller 
at  the  crow-croft;  O.  E.,  crawe 
-f-  croft,  a  .small  field. 

Craddock.  Cradick,  Cradock — Celt., 
at»oiinding  in  love;  Wei.  forms: 
Caradawc,  Cradawc,  Caradoc, 
Carailog;  caradog,  from  caraii, 
endearment;  cariad,  love.  ".And 
in  the  council  they  resolved  to  go 
to  Ireland,  and  to  leave  seven 
men  as  princes  here  (Cambria), 
and  Caradawc.  the  son  of  Bran, 
as  the  chief  of  them." — "Branwen 
the  Daughter  of  Uyr:"  >Tal>iiin- 
gion,  transl.  Guest :  loc..  Devon., 
or  Cradoc.  S.  Wales, 
trafer— C.  Krcifer;  El.,  Crcvc. 
Creyf;  p. 


Crsft,  Crafts— D.,  Kraft;  Dch.,  G,, 
Kraft,  Korft;  p. 

Cragg — A.,  Celt.,  dweller  at  a  rock 
or  crag;  Gael,  and  Ir,,  creag; 
Wcl.,  craig;  loc,  Yorks.,  or  D., 
Krag ;  p. 

Craghaii,  Cragon,  Cragun,  Crohan 
— Celt,  abbrev.  of  MacRohan ; 
son  of  Rogan ;  see  Rogan. 

Craig,  Craeg,  Craigh — Scot,  forms 
of  Cragg;  loc.,  Forfar. ;  from  an 
OKI  Norse  krakr,  Kraka,  a  crow. 
Wcinhold  refers  to  two  brothers 
called  respectively,  Hrafn  and 
Krak,  raven  and  crow ;  hence 
Crake,  Craik,  Craig,  Craigie;  see 
Cragg, 

Cram,  Cranie,  Cranim — Rafin,  ra- 
ven, was  common  among  the 
Northmen.  In  the  Landnama- 
Hok  seventeen  persons  were 
callc*!  Rafn.  It  was  more  scarce 
among  the  Germans,  Goths  and 
Saxons.  In  proper  names,  par- 
ticularly as  a  termination,  it  often 
becomes  hramn.  ram  or  ran.  The 
Anglo- Sax.  has  similar  forms, 
haraem.  hrem,  hremn,  for  Hrae- 
fcn.  The  Old  Prankish  dialet,  in- 
creasing the  initial  aspirate,  makes 
hranim,  hrani,  hran,  into  chramn, 
cram,  and  cran. 

Cramer,  Crannner — Teut,,  shop- 
keeper, stallkeeper.  pedlar ;  comp. 
Dut..  kranier  and  Ger.,  kramer, 
^h^)pkeeIK.■r,  huckster;  also  Scot.. 
crame:  Scand,,  kram.  goods. 

Cram]ilon — I'roni  Crompton  ;  loc.. 
Lanes. 

Craiiuvinklc — Winkel  is  a  corner; 
therefore,  a  crowded  corner. 

Cran.  Crane — Eng.,  a  nickname  or 
sign-name  from  the  bird  so 
calted  ;  M.  V...  crane  ;  O.  E.,  cran  ; 
I),.  Kroner:  C...  Krcu  ;  l-l.,  Craen  ; 
1).    Cninc.  a  shop  sign. 
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Cranage — loc,  Ches. ;  or  from  Cran- 
wich;  loc,  Norf. 

Grand  ail — A  crane-meadow. 

Crank — Eng.,  jolly,  merry;  M.  E., 
cranfcike;  comp.  Dch..  kronke- 
leii,  to  turn,  wind;  and  Norw., 
kring.  brisk ;  dweller  at  a  nook  or 
bend;  M.  E.,  cran(c)ke,  a  bend; 
comp.  Unt.  kronkel,  a  winding; 
loc.  Lanes. :  D..  Kranker.  Crenk- 
er;  Fl..  Craninck;  G.,  Kranckc; 
P- 

Cranmer — Eng.,  belonging  to  Cran- 
mer{e),  the  crane-pool;  O.  G., 
cran  +  mere ;  loc,  Devon. ;  comp. 
Cranniore,  Canib.,  Cramer  or 
Creamer,  a  huckster,  hence  Cran- 
mer. 

Cranney.  Grannie,  Cranny— Celt., 
dweller  at  a  wood;  Gael,  and  Ir,, 
crannach;  crann,  a  tree. 

Crannis — (i..  Krannisch,  Krentsch; 
p. ;  see  Crane. 

Cranston.  Cranstone,  Cranstoun — 
Kng..-  belonging  to  Cranston  or 
Cranstuini.  Cran's  estate:  the 
gcnit.  of  Cran.  a  nickname  from 
tile  crane;  O.  E.,  cran  +  tmi ; 
loc,  lulinbgh.  * 

Crask.  Craske — Eng..  fat,  In  sty, 
hearth;  M.  IC,  crask(e):  comp. 
Crass;  G..  Kraske;  p.;  dim.  of 
D..  Fl.,  and  Dch..  Crass. 

Craven.  Cravens — Eng.,  belonging 
to  Craven.  Yorks;  apparently  a 
phiral  form  of  M.  E.,  crave,  "a 
cleft:"  coiiiji.  !■>.,  crcve,  an  open- 
ing, crever.  to  siilit:  l-at.,  cre- 
pare.  to  crack;  loc,  Yorks, 

Crawford.  Crawfunl  —  l-jig.,  l.e- 
lon.i^ing  to  Crawforc,  the  crow- 
foril.  i.  I'.,  a  fnnl  bv  a  colonv  .if 
crows  or  rooks:  O.  E..  crawe.  n 
crow  J-  ford;  loc,  Dorset., 
Lanark,  Lanes. 


Crawhall — From  Crakenhail ; 
Cracele;  loc,  Yorks.,  or  C 
Derbysh.  and  Staffs. 

Crawley — Eng.,  belonging  to 
ley.  the  crow-lea :  O.  E..  cr 
crow  -|-  leah ;  loc,  Bucks.,  I 
Sussex. 

Crawshaw,  Crawshay  —  Enj 
longing  to  Crawshaw,  the 
wood;  O.  E.,  crawe.  a  cr 
scfe)aga,  a  wood;  loc..  Ls 

Cray.  Craycroft — From  Gra> 
of  Battle  Abbey;  Eng..  i 
Grey,  Grew,  Cray.  Crew ;  tl 
Xorsegrar,  gray,  signifies 
nus;  and  the  Germ,  to  tun 
signifies  also  to  detest  and 
afraid  of;  Ang.-Sax.,  grej 
Fries.,  Ore;  Old  High  ' 
graw. 

Creag.  Creagh— Celt.,  dwelle 
rock  or  crag ;  Gael,  an 
creag.  There  <lo»btle.ss  ha 
confusion  with  Creig(h), 
or  nook :  see  Creak. 

Creager — Probably  from  the  ; 
name  Gregor. 

Creak — From  Creake;  loc. 
or  N..  Kraka  ;  nickname,  a 
Comp.  Corn-crake ;  G.,  Kre 
Kraak,  Kroka  D.,  Krack, 
1-1.,  Crack;  Dch..  Kriek. 
1).  r...  Crac  Croc ;  p. ;  Saxc 
ants,  or  the  Ceiti,  Cnig,  C 
Scotl..  Craig. 

C"reanicr — Fl..  Cremer.  Criir 
G.,  Krenier;  Dch..  Cramer 
mcr;  p. 

Crease.  Creese — Eng.,  loving. 
Lane  dialect-word ;  comp. 
West.  Dial,  creeze.  squej 
Note  O.  E..  creasmes,  priA 
(iris;  Fr..  Creiz;p. 

l"reecli,  Crcechley — Eng..  belo 
to  Creech,  a  palatal  forr 
Creek. 
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Creed — Eng.,  the  A. -Sax.  persona! 
name  Cre(o)da,  perhaps  of  post- 
christian  origin,  and  from  O.  E. 
creda.  the  creed ;  Lat.,  credo,  1 
believe ;  loc,  Cornw. 

Creek — Scotch.,  Eng.,  Crich,  creek 
or  nook. 

Crccr — [•'rom  Krieg  (war) ;  Comps. 
Eng.,  Creaker,  Cryer,  Creer, 
(irier,  Greer;  M.  G.,  Krieger; 
Kr.,  Krier,  Grehier,  etc. 

Creighton,  Creyghton,  Crichton — 
Eng.  and  Scot.;  Eng.,  belonging 
to  Creighton  or  Crichton,  the 
creek  or  nook,  farm  or  estate :  v. 
iiii(!er  Creek,  and  +  M.  E.,  ton, 
tun :  O.  E.,  tun ;  loc,  Staffs. 

Creliin — ^[anx:  probably  a  meta- 
thetic  form  of  Crennell;  A. -Sax., 
gren,  green  -|-  well,  or  glen. 

Crescy,  Cressey,  Cressy — Fr.,  be- 
longing to  Crecy  or  Cressy,  Crix- 
siiis's  estate;  Crecy  and  Cressy 
are  fairly  common  French  place- 
names  ;  from  Crecey,  loc,  Nor- 
mandy, or  Cres.sing;  loc,  Essex. 
Cressy  is  on  the  Roll  of  Battle 
.-\bbey.  and  \orman  Crasus  is  a 
tenant  in  chief  in  B.  D. 

Crcsswell.  Creswell — Eng.,  belong- 
ing lo  Crcs(s)well,  the  cress- 
s]»ring:  O.  E.,  cres,=;e  -|-  wiella ; 
loc.  Xorthl>!!.,  Staffs. 

Crew.  Crewe— A.,  Celt.,  belonging 
to  Crewe,  Chesh.,  or  dweller  at  a 
callle-pen  or  cattle-fold  ;  Dial.  E., 
comp,  O,  Wei.,  cren,  cran.  a  pen. 
sty.  hilt :  Gael,  and  Ir,.  cro.  a 
fold,  pen,  etc  .\  shortened  form 
of  Carew;  \.,  Fr.,  I^t.,  rmigh, 
coarse,  harsh';  Fr,,  crn{e)  :  Lat., 
crn<Uu,s.  We  find  the  French  dim. 
siimame  Cru-et;  Fr.,  Croiix  :  ]i. ; 
Inc.  Ches. 

Oewdson — Eng.,  Cnuid(e)'s  son. 
Crnd  is  a  race,  .\.-Sax,,  personal 


name  which  reappears  in  the 
Yorkshire  Poll-Tax  as  Crudd', 
Critdde,  Bardsley  says  Crudd-y 
is  for  Cuthbert,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  this  view,  Fl., 
Crusen,  Crutzen ;  D.,  Krusc;  S., 
Creutz;  Dch.,  Crouse;  G., 
KriUsch ;  p. 

Creykc— From  Crayke ;  loc,  Yorks. 

Crick — Eng.  or  Scand.,  belonging 
to  Crick,  or  dweller  at  a  creek, 
cove,  or  nook ;  v.  Creek ;  loc, 
Northants. ;  see  Creak. 

Cripps,  Crips — Metathetic  forms  of 
Crisp ;  G.,  Krips ;  p. ;  see  Crisp. 

Crisell — Dch.,  Kressel  or  Kristel ;  p. 

Crismon — Probably  a  contraction  of 
Christ -man. 

Crisp,  Crispe,  Crispin — A.-Lat.,  ciir- 
ley-headed;  M.  E.,  crispe;  O.  E., 
crisp;  Lat.,  crisp-us.  Gilbert  le 
Crispe,  Ihmd.  Rolls.  From  St. 
Crispin;  N'orman-Fr.  loc.  Milo 
Crispin,  a-tenant  in  chief  in  D,  B. 
From  the  A. -Sax.,  Crisp,  curled. 
Simple  forms;  Eng.,  Crisp, 
Cripps:  phonetic  ending.  Eng., 
Crispin,  Crespin ;  Fr..  Crispin, 
Crespin.  Crispina,  a  daughter  of 
Kollo.  Duke  of  Normandy,  10th 
cent. 

Crist — Dim.  of  Christian  and  Chris- 
topher. 

Critcblow — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
cross-hill  or  cross-tumbulus ;  v, 
under  Critchley.  and  -f  M.  E., 
low;  f>.  E..  hlcew.  This  name 
has  been  confused  with  Critchley. 
Comp.  Crntchlow;  loc,  Glos. 

Crittenden,  Crittendon — loc,  Kent. 

Croad— -A  verv  common  stem  is 
rod,  rot,  which  appears  since  the 
5th  cent.,  from  O.  Norse,  hrodhr, 
glory;  Gothic,  ilroths.  Simple 
forms:  rode,  rood,  rodd.  croad, 
crotty,  crowdy.  etc. 
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Croaibdalc — From  Croixdal ;  loc, 
Normandy. 

Crocheron — see  Crocker. 

Crocker,  Crocks — N.,  Kraka;  nick- 
name; S..  Krok;  D.,  Krogh;  G., 
Kroker ;  Dch.,  Krook ;  Fl.,  Crock- 
aert ;  p.  Croc,  a  tenant  in  chief, 
and  Crac,  ami  Croc,  Saxon  ten- 
ants in  D.  B.  From  Rock,  Ruck 
(Stri(iere):  Old  Norse,  Kroki, 
pride,  insolence.  Maker  of  com- 
con  earthenware  crocks.  Wyck- 
liffe  in  Matt,  xv  :7,  used  the  word. 
Hence  Crocker  and  Croker. 

Crocket,  Crockett,  Crockette — A., 
Fr.,  Teut.,  crooked  person ;  the 
Fr.  Cro((net,  dim.  of  croc,  a 
crook:  O.  N.,  krok-r,  a  crook, 
hook,  bend;  M.  E.,  cro(c)ket,  "a 
curl,"  may,  as  a  nickname,  also 
have  given  rise  to  this  surname. 
The  palatal  form  Crocket  is  now 
the  commoner  in  the  Paris  Direc- 
tory. FI.,  Crockeart;  Fr.,  Cro- 
quet :  p. 

Crockford — Enfj-,  dweller  at  the 
crook-fnnl:  M.  F..,  crok;  comp. 
O.  N.,  brok-r,  a  crook,  bend  -^ 
M.  E..  O.  E.,  ford;  loc,  Kircud- 
bright. 

Crockwell — sec  Crocker. 

Crocomhe — From  Crowcombc;  loc, 
So  mors. 

Croff.  Croft.  Crofts— loc.  CAos., 
Ik-ref.,  Ynrks:  or  Dch.,  Kroft : 
j>. :  criifl.  a  small  enclosure  :  hence 
llic  -iurnames  Croft.  Crofton : 
lianiTofl  i>  a  heancroft.  havcroft. 
OIK-  horly:c<l  ahout ;  V.ni:.,  d\velkT 
at  a  -nirill  tk-M  or  n  small  farm  ; 
(  ).  I",.,  crnft  :  siv  c'rafl. 

(  riiiiKir — 1 1,  \.,  Kr-iui.  Kruani. 
yl'ifv:  or  n.  N.,  Kricmc.  bent  or 
cr..Mk.-,l 

Cr.-.ny.i-v<-.nk-y-  |-r.>m  n.m.  rum. 


glory.  The  aspirated  "h"  forms 
"c"  in  a  few  Eng,  names,  or  this 
might  be  from  an  Old  Norse 
name  Krumr,  which  seems  to  be 
from  Dan.,  Krum,  bent  or  crook- 
ed ;  Eng,,  Room,  Rome.  Rum, 
Rtnnniy,  Crome,  Cromey.  Crum. 

Cronipton  —  Eng.,  belonging  to 
Cronipton,  Lanes.,  the  crooked 
farmstead  or  manor-house ;  O,  E- 
crom{b),  crum(b),  crooked  -1- 
tun.  Brun  de  Cmmpton,  A.  D. 
1246-7,  Adam  de  Cromton,  Lane. 
Assize-Rolls. 

Cromwell — loc,  Notts,  Well,  a 
spring  or  source,  enters  into  many 
name  combinations,  hence  Crom- 
well, the  crooked  well. 

Cron.  Crone— ^From  Grone,  green; 
Old  II,  Germ,,  gruon;  A.-Sax.. 
groen.  grcn  ;  Eng,,  "green."  The 
Germ.,  kron ;  Eng.,  "crown" 
might  intermix,  but  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case  as  far  as  the  ancient 
names  are  concerned ;  Enf., 
Croney,  Crown;  Fr.,  Cron,  Cro- 
neau;  Germ.,  Kron. 

Cronan,  Cronin  —  Celt.,  bronn. 
swarthy ;  Ir.,  Cronan,  cron  -|-  the 
dim.  suffix  -an.  The  form  Cronin 
is  due  to  the  genitive  O'Cronain. 

Cronk  —  \'ar.  of  Crank;  G.. 
Krancke ;  p. ;  see  Cranke. 

Cronney — .see  Crone. 

Cronshaw — From  Cranshaws;  loc.. 
licrwick. 

Crook,  Crooke — loc.  Westmd.: 
Cruk  is  the  ancestor  of  many 
C"ro()ks :  so  Ulward  gives  us  Wil- 
lard ;  A.-Sax.  names ;  these  come 
to  us  from  the  Domesday  Boole 
Scand..  belonging  to  Crook,  or 
dweller  at  a  nook  or  bend ;  M.  E. 
crok ;  O.  N.,  krok-r. 

CriHikenden  —  From  CrofAdeu; 
loc.  N'orthbd. 
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Crookes.  Crooks — Genit.  ov  plural 
of  Crok(e) ;  loc.,  Yorks, 

Crookston  —  Eng.,  belonging  to 
Crookston;  Crook's  (Krok's)  es- 
tate :  O.  E.,  -tun ;  see  Crook. 

Croombe  —  From  Cvoome;  loc, 
Worccst.,  Yorks. 

Croom,  Crooine  —  Eng.,  crooked 
person ;  belonging  to  Croom,  or 
<lwellcr  in  the  crooked  place;  O. 
E.,  crum(b).  crooked.  Croom, 
the  Yorkshire  place-name,  is 
found  in  Domesday  as  Crognum, 
ap]).  the  O.  N.,  krokinum. 

Crnote— M..  Krydd:  A.  S„  Krud, 
r...  Krutsch.  Krutge;  Dch., 
Kroode;  p.;  Grud,  Grut.  Grutt, 
Saxon  tenants  in  D.  B.  Teut.  or 
Ci'lt..  crooked,  puny;  North.,  E., 
•nnd  Scot,,  either  a  weak  form  of 
croi>ked,  or  from  the  Celt.;  com- 
pare Gael,  and  Irish,  cruit,  a 
hunchback. 

Cnipcr,  Cropp,  Cropper  —  Eng., 
farm-laborer  who  especially  at- 
tended to  the  crops ;  O.  E.,  cropp, 
car  (if  corn  +  the  agent;  suffix 
-ere.  Roger  the  Cropper,  Three 
Lane.,  DiKS.  N..  Kroppr;  nick- 
name: S..  Cropps;  Dch.,  Krop; 
( ;..  Kroi>i>.  Kroppe :  p. ;  from 
(irob.  Grove,  stont:  .\.-Sax., 
Grobh:  Eng..  Grobe,  Grove, 
Grnlib.  Grnbby,  Cropp. 

Cro-bie.  Crosby,  Cros.sby — Scand., 
belnnging  to  Crosbic,  Crosby,  or 
OcKsby.  the  dwclHng(s)  by  tlie 
Cross:  O.  N..  kri>ss:  Lat.,  crux, 
crncis-f  by-r.  Crosby,        near 

Liverpool,  still  has  its  ancient 
•ilone  cross,  Lt)c..  C'.imb.,  Lines.. 
We-^mvl. 

I'rfi'-land — I'.ng.,  or  Scand.,  bclong- 
insir  to  Cros(sl-Iand.  Yorks.,  tin- 
land  of  the  cross:  M,  E,.  cr.>s; 
O.  N.  kross-|-lan<l. 


Cross,  Crosse — From  the  Germ., 
gross  (great)  ;  H.  G.,  grauss ;  A.- 
Sax.,  greosan :  Old  Germ., 
Grozo,  Grauso.  Gros,  Cros ;  Eng., 
Grose,  Grouse,  Cross,  etc.  A.- 
Scand.,  dweller  at  a  cross  or 
cnicifix ;  M.  E.  cros(s);  O.  N., 
kross;  I-at..  crux,  crucis. 

Crossingham — From  Cressingham ; 
loc,  Xorf. 

Crosslev.  Crosley  —  l*"rom  Cross- 
lee:  Renfrew. 

Grossman — see  Cross  -|-  man. 

Crossthwaite — Scand.,  belonging  to 
Crosf  s)-|-thwaite,  the  clearing  of 
the  cross;  O,  N'.,  kross -(-pveit.  a 
clearing;  loc,  Cumb.  Thwaite, 
from  tlie  Old  Xorse,  thvcit,  sig- 
nifies an  outlying  pa<ldock,  seems 
to  denote  clearings.  The  com- 
pounds are  numerous :  Apple- 
thwaite,  Longthwaite,  Cross- 
thwaite, etc. 

Crosston — Eng.,  belonging  to  Cros- 
Inn.  the  farm  or  village  of  the 
cross:  M.  E.,  cros;  O.  N.  kross 
-fM.  E..  ion,  tun;  O.  E.,  tun; 
loc,  r,ancs.  .■Mice  dc  Croston.  \. 
D.  LWO.  Lane.  Inq..  etc  There 
has  ]>robably  been  confusion  with 
Crnxton. 

Cronch — Fr..  Cronx;  G.,  Krusch: 
!>. :  Eng..  dweller  at  a  Cross  or 
Crucifix:  M.  E..  croucbe.  cruchc. 
a  cross,  cr\icifix  :  (~>.  E..  cryce.  a 
crutch,  staff,  crosier. 

Cnn'gbtiin  — b'ng..  belonging  to 
("rnnghtnn.  probably  the  Cr.iok- 
farm  :  M.  I-".,  crnugli-.  crok :  O. 
\.,  krok-r,  a  crook,  bend,  corner 
■I  .M.  I-:,  -ton,  tmi;  O.  I-:.,  iini.. 
Inc..    Northaiils. 

t>,„isc— see  Crowsoii. 

<.V.')w,  O.Avc— Crawc  w.is  the  snr- 
TiaiTic  of  an  A, -Sax.  lady.  Cod. 
Dill.  .\'o.  (iXb.  whicii  seems  to  be 
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tlif  nriyiii  of  inir  Crowe.  Unless 
tl  Ijc  Crowsoii  which,  however,  is 
nut  certain,  as  it  may  he  an  cx- 

tonston  of  a  root  crose :  and  not 
the  ]jatrc.uiyniic  of  Crowe.  En^., 
nickname,  or  sign-name,  from  the 
crow:  M,  R..  crowe;  crawe;  O. 
E.  crawe.  lohn  Crawe,  Iliind. 
Roll.-;. 

CrowtVr — Dch.,  Krooiie;  ]>..  see 
Crowtlier. 

Crowhurst— Eng..  helonging  to 
Crowhnrst.  or  dweller  at  the 
crow-wood:  O.  \i.  crawe,  a  crow 
+hyrst,  a  wood:  loc,  Surrey. 

Crowle.  Crowles — luig.,  bclontriiiR 
to  Crowle:  Wore,  Lines.,' the 
•iaffron  lea.  O.  E.  croh.  saffron+ 
k-ah.  Ihe        Worcestershire 

(.'rowle  occurs  in  .\.-Sax.  chart- 
ers as  Crugleali  anil  Crohleah. 
The  Eincoliishire  Crowle  has 
prohahly  the  same  origin,  Imt  the 
[misihilJlv  of  the  first  eienient  in 
llie  latter  rcprc'-enting  (.).  E. 
crawe,  "a  crow."  mii>t  not  he 
<;verlooke-'l.    ComiMrc  Crowlev. 

l.Vowl«v— I-:ii- ,  he!nni-ing  to  Crow- 
lev,  nr  .Iwcller  at  the  crow-lea: 
()'.  [■:.,  crawe  -r  leah  ;  -cc  L'raw- 
lev  an.l  Crowle. 

Crown.       Crnwne— .\.-l'r,-i.at..      a 


[■> 


,:;1.. 


,    Kndi-;    It..    Knt-ic; 
■<c.  Krnii-:(;..  Kran-c, 


-de 


V  .\Mli.r— Crolher-,  fr.,m  Old 
N'ofM-  k.M-dhr  i\d-.rvl:  (l-thic. 
hp.rh-:  cnnv^-nn.!-.  OM  Ccrm.. 
K'..llicri.  l"roilu-r.  Kndher:  Eng.. 
Ki-:  ]<■<:    !^■^tter.  iniilivrs,     etc: 


Croxford— .\.-Scand.,  dweller 
Croc's  or  Krok's  Ford,  v.  un 
Crook :  O.  E..  ford. 

Croydcn,  Croydon — Eng-.  belo 
ing  to  Croydon,  the  .\.-!- 
Crogdcn,  the  saffron-valley; 
E.  crog,  croh,  saffron+denr 
valley;  loc.  Surrey. 

Crazier — (lerm..     Gross     (grej 
com])oinid.i.    Eng..    Groser; 
(irossicr,  Crozier.  etc. 

(.>ncer,  Crnicc — see  Cruse. 

Cnidgc— C;..  Uch..  Krudge:  p. 

Crn'gington — loc.  Salop. 

C'rniksliank — see  Crook. 

t'nini.  Crump — From  Rom,  R 
(glory)  :  Old  Norse,  hr. 
liruani,  the  aspirated  "h"  foi 
■c-  ill  a  tew  F..1K.  names.  O 
might  he  from  an  old  Norse  iis 
Krumr.  which  seems  to  be  fi 
Dan..  Krnni.  hent  or  crooked. 

Cruse— S.  D.,  Kruse:  G.,  Kru> 
Dch.,  Kru.se;  El.  Cruys;  p.; 
from  Crnwvs  Xlorchard ;  a  !■ 
Devon.  I'roin  the  Old  No 
krusa.  to  curl ;  North  Eng.,  wc 
cruse  or  crowse ;  simple  forr 
l"ng..  Cruse,  Cruso;  Cut 
Kruse;  D.in..  Kruse;  Fr,,  Cro 
se,  Cronsi,  etc. 

Cruso — Fr.,    Creuseau ;    Hugue: 

Cruttenden — Inc..  Kent, 

Criitwell— From  Crudwell;  I' 
Witts. 

i.  ryst— I'-roni  Crist,  a  dim.  of  Chi 
iian. 

t  uhherley,  Cubhy  —  From  C 
-tvcinions:  .\.-Sax.,  also  in 
form  of  Cuf,  as  Rlethcuf,  tt 
nif;  n.  H.  Germ..  Kop;  M 
I  "erm..  Kopf.  Simple  fon 
I'ng..  Coffev.  Covev.  Cojip.  t 
Cuff.  Cuffv.  Cubby,  rtc: 
Oiffard.  Coiffard.  CaflFon.  rt( 
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Ciiddlcford— From  Cnttiford;  loc, 
Cornw. 

Cuilden — D.,  Glide;  N.,  Gude, Gutl- 
de;  p.,  Gudden,  a  family  name; 
Fl.,  Gutten  ;  p.  Ciidhen  and  Gud- 
hcn,  under-tenants  in  D.  B. 

Cudd,  Cuddle — From  God  ( Dens )  ; 
A. -Sax.  Gud;  O.  H.  Germ..  Goth, 
( ;od.  Cot ;  Eng.,  Cott,  Cudd,  Cud- 
dy, etc. 

CutTorth — see  Cubberley. 

Cull— G..  Kulla;  p.;  from  the  Old 
N  orse  f^ll,  which  ( gold )  is 
sometimes  prefixed  to  Stand. 
names  as  Gidl-Thorir,  Gull-Har- 
aldr ;  "Gold-Ivar"  mi,u;ht  be  "Gidl- 
Ivar,"  or  our  Gulliver.  Simple 
forms:  Eng.,  Gull,  Gully ;  Mod. 
(icrni..  (udl:  Fr.,  Goiilay:  dim. 
Eng.,  Gullick;  Germ.  Gnlick; 
phonetic  ending,  Eng.,  Gullen, 
CuIIen :  compounds,  Bert, 
(bright);  F-ng..  Gullbcrt  (gold- 
bright);  Fr.  Goulette  (-|-Fred, 
]»eacet,  Gnlfered,  Gnlfer;  Eng., 
Gnlliford,  etc.  Gulliver,  Domes- 
day Book. 

Cullen — I'HC.,  Hanffs;  or  from  the 
Irish  f  )'C<>illean;  p..  coilcan,  a 
young  warrior ;  see  Cull. 

'- 'ullcr— see  Cull. 

Cullev — From  Couilctte ;  loc. 
[■landers.  CuiUv  in  Roll  of  Battle 
.\hliey..  Hugo  de  Cuilly  in  Rut. 
(Hil.  et  Fin..  K.  John;  see  Cull. 

( 'ullimore.  Culmore — Fhmu  Cul- 
iamore;  loc.  Staffs. 

<  'ullingworth— loc.  Yorks, 

(.'ulloi) — see  Cull. 

(idlneok.  Cullpick — l-'rom  Kili)eck  ; 
l-ic.  [lercf.;nr  ]"I„  Callepeck  ;  p. 

Ciiilom — see  Cull. 

Cullyer— !■>.,  Coulier;  i>. :  see  Cidl, 

Cuiii:er — see  Cull;  Cidlimorc 

Cuii.in— l->om  X.  Kolbeimi ;  D.  B.. 
Colben  ;  p. 


Culver — see  Cull. 

Cumber.  Cumberland — Cumber, 

standard,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
cumbor.  standard  or  ensign ; 
ap])ears  to  be  the  name  of  Cum- 
bra,  of  an  .A. -Sax.  chief,  A,  D. 
756  (Rog.  Wend).  Also  of  a 
Cumbro  in  the  traditions  Corb- 
ejenses;  hence  iiiay  be  our  Cum- 
ber and  Cumper :  the  name  Cum- 
Berbeach,  Cumberpatch  and  Cum- 
berbatch  are  no  doubt  variations 
of  the  same  word. 

Cumberbatch — From  Combcrbach ; 
loc.  Ches;  see  Cumber. 

Cumberlcge — From  Cumberlow  ; 
loc,  Herts;  see  Cumber. 

Cumby — N..>  Kumbi ;  nick  name; 
ri..  Combe;  Fr..  Comliet ;  G.. 
Kumberg ;  p. 

Gumming.  Cummings — From  the 
Old  Goth,  gnuma:  .\.-Sax.  Gnm- 
ma.  (advena);  Eng.,  Combe: 
Fr.,  Come;  .A.- Sax.,  Cumma, 
name  of  a  serf.  Cod.  Dip.  971 :  O. 
Germ.,  Coman ;  Eng.,  Commin; 
Fr.,  Conunun,  Cumon;  Eng.. 
Cuiimu'ng:  Fr..  Cnmenge. 

Ciimmock — see  Cunnuing. 

Cnndick —  An    Ir.   personal   name. 

Cnndy — G.,  Kunde:  p.:  see  C^ndy. 

Cunlia — Ir.  p.  n. 

Cunliffe— From  Omcliffe;  or  Con- 
iiff;  loc.  I.ancs.  .Xdam  de  Cun- 
deelive.  A.  I).  12X2,  Scand..  for 
the  anc  Scand..  personal  name 
Gmdeif ;  Batile-I  leritage. 

Cumiard— luig.  ccmiuon  .\.-Sax. 
Cynci(e)  and  Royal,  brave:  Celt.. 
Kinnard,  hard,  brave. 

Cunncll — F'rom  Cnn.  Chun  i  race)  : 
Eng..  Ciinnell,  Cunnell.  Ciuilev : 
Mo.!.  Germ,.  Knhiiel :  Fr,.  Con'il. 
Cimillcau.  etc. 

Cunningham.        Cunninghan — loc. 
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Ayrsliirc,       Cunniiighame,      the 

lioine  of  the  king. 
Ciiniiiiipftoii — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 

royal  manor;  p. 
Cnr,  Cure — G.,  Kiihr;  D.,  Knrc;  p. 
Ciinl— G.,  Kiinlc  p.;  also  A.-Sax. 
Curfew —    Curlew,    from    Richard 

Curhie,    foiin<l    more    rarely    as 

Kirlew. 
Curl— n..  Ciirjel ;  S..  Correll ;  Dch.. 

Kurrell:  p.  Tcut.,  ringlet  of  hair, 

curly  lieatleil;  Ger.,  Krolle. 
Curley,    Curly  —  loc..     N'orman<!y ; 

see  Curling.     John   de   Curly   in 

Warwickshire ;  Rot.  Olil.  et  i''in., 

K.    John,    l-roui    the    Old    Eng.. 

Cruil:  Dan.,  Krolle;  Eng.,  Curl. 

Simple    forms:     Curlv,    Roll    of 

ISatlle  .Xliliev.     Dim.  Eug.,  Croll. 

Crully.  Curl'l. 
Curling — X.     Karl,     Kerling;     G., 

Kerliug:  p.  n. ;  see  Cnrl. 
CurntKk — From       Carnnck;       loc., 

l-"ife;  Eng.,  nickname,   or    sign- 
name  from  Crane. 
Curuow — I'r..  du  Cournau;  or  G., 

Kulmow :     p. :     iho     cnrnel-tree 

grove. 
Curran.  Currens — Celt.,  hero,  cham- 
pion ;  p. 
Currell— ..iec  Curl. 
(,'urrie,  Curry — loc,  Etlitiligh;  Fr.. 

Iu'limging  til   Curev.    Xurniandv. 

In  the  Mi<I<lk-  Age-:'  deu.itcd  fariu 

or  .■;uiall  estate. 
Currier      ■  .\.-[-'r.-I.at..         lealhcr- 

dres-iT,  or  cnirier.  uK-^-tiigcr,  to 

nm:tradi-name, 
Cur-luuu— I'-rMii,     Coi>liani ;     loc. 

\Viit<, 
Cur.-,n,  Cur/..n.  -Curs,.u  in  1;<>1I  ..f 

llattU'  .\lil.<'v,      !).■  Curoui  in   1>. 

11.     l"..Lir-..ti'  ahran.-h  in  X.irlolk 

an.l   SutTnlk    r  !>,.im-.I;iy    ll-.-ki. 

WW  I'ltr/i-n.     l-V'-m  (.'"rt,  i.^'^-e, 


short;  O.N.,Kortr;H.G., 
the  Latin  curtu.';;  Fr..  C 
phonetic  ending,  Ciirson, 
tenav.  Roll  of  Battle  Abbe; 

Curtis— D.,  Ciirdts;  Dch.,  Kc 
I'r.,  Courtois ;  p. ;  courteou 
ished.  William  Le  Curteis, 
Rolls.  Richard  Le  Ciirteis 
Rolls. 

Ciirtler — P'rom  Curtley:  loc. 
thants;  or  G.,  Gertier;  p. 

Gushing,  Cushion — With  C< 
connected  John  (le  la 
(City-F. ),  possibly  now 
sente<l  by  Cushion,  Ci 
which  namcsTun  parallel  ii 
folk. 

Cushman — A  maker  of  ciii 
thigh-armor ;  Eng.  trade  nj 

Cushy — \  palatal  form  of  Ci 

CtHi.stauce — From  Countancc 
Normandy. 

Cusworth — Eng.,  belonging  t 
worth,  Yorks. ;  Cusa's  estal 

Cutcher — G.,  Kutscher;  Fl., 
saert :  ]>. ;  see  Gudger,  Goc 

Ciitcliffe — Eng..  dweller  at  t 
or  clover  cliff;  ^L  E.,  cult 
Scand.  origin. 

Cuthl>ert— loc.  I'.eds.:  D.  B. 
bert ;  p. :  sec  Gotobed ;  ,A 
Cuthbe(o)rht,  famous-brig 

Cuthers — see  Cuthbert. 

Culler — El..  Cottclecr;  p.;  .A 
Lat.,  orig.  knife-maker; 
name  Cjaiifrid  de  Cnteler  i 
( )I>1.  ct  Fin..  K.  John. 

Ciitliii— Dim.  of  CntcliflTe. 

Cutting — From  God  (Deusl 
trnnymics.  ().  G.,  Goding 
cent.,  Eng..  Godding,  Goi 
Cutting,  etc. 

Ciiylcr — I-' mm  Collier,  cha 
bunuT,    or     seller ;     Eng. 
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Dabb — G.,  Davvisch ;  p. ;  from  Dab, 
Daf,  seemly ;  A.-Sax.,  dafan ; 
Gothic,  gadaban  (convenire) ;  A.- 
Sax.,  defe,  (fit,  proper).  Simple 
forms:  Old  Germ.,  Davo,  9th 
cent.  Eng.,  Dabb,  Daffy,  Dapp, 
etc..  Davey ;  Fr.,  Deville,  Dablin, 
Davach;  Eng.,  Davidge,  Davon, 
Deon ;  Fr,,  Davin,  Devinne; 
compare  Eng.,  Dafford,  Daviron; 
Fr..  Dabrin,  Davanh. 

Dabell — see  Dabb;  or  form  of  Do- 
bell. 

Oabling — see  Dabb. 

Oabsen — see  Dabb. 

Uack— G.,  Dach;  Fl.,  Dache;  Dch., 
Dakc ;  p. ;  Dag.  Tag,  brightness, 
beauty ;  Old  Norse,  daegileg, 
meaning  dag  (day),  dagian  (to 
shine ) .  Simple  forms :  Old  Germ.. 
Dag,  Dago,  Daga,  Dacco,  Tacco; 
6th  cent.  Eng.,  Dagg,  Dack,  Deck, 
etc.;  dim.  O.  G.,  Dagalo;  7th 
cent.  Eng.,  Dagley,  Daily,  Tackle, 
Tackley.  Tekell;  M.  G.,  Degel, 
Tagel ;  Fr..  Degalle,  Decla.  Dail- 
ly;  Eng.,  Daykin,  Dayes,  Daisy, 
Daze;  Fr.,  Dages,  Daces. 

Dade.  Dady— N.,  Dadi,  or  Dodi; 
F.,  Datter,  Dede,  Dodo ;  G.,  Diida, 
Dudy;  Fl..  Dodd,  Dudart,  Du- 
thoit;  D.,  Dodt;  Dch.,  Dodd;  p.; 
I>ode.  Dodin,  Do<lesone,  Dodo, 
Dodeman,  Dott,  Ditttel,  in  D.  B. 
From  Dad,  Tad  (father);  Eng,, 
Dadd,  Daddy.  Dade.  Bate.  Date, 
Datt.  Daze.  Dazey,  Tadd,  Taddy, 
Tcdd;  Mod.  G.,  Date,  Dettie, 
Tade ;  Fr.,  Dado,  Tazc.  etc. 

-^^KR — G..  Dach;  Dch.,  Dakc;  p.; 
see  Dack. 

Maggot— D.  B.,  Dagabert;  or  D., 
Daugaard,  Doggert ;  Fl.,  Dcgard, 
De  Gcyt ;  p, 

^agle,  Dagtey— Fr,,  Dachck-t ;  p. 


Dagnall — From  Dagnell ;  loc,  Wor- 
cest. ;  A.-Sax.,  thegen,  is  contract- 
ed into  thane,  so  the  Old  High 
Germ,  form,  degan,  being  con- 
tracted into  dane,  Thegan,  Thane, 
a  rank  of  nobility  below  the  eal- 
dorman ;  dim.  Old  Germ.,  The- 
ginzo;  10th  cent.  Eng.,  Danes; 
Fr.,  Tains ;  Eng.,  Dagnall. 

Dagson — Scand.,  Eng.,  p.;  Dagg's 

Ctagworthy — From  Dagworth ;  loc., 

Norf. 

Dahle,  Dahlen,  Dahlman,  Dahl- 
shrude — see  Dallas. 

Dailey.  Dalhie — see  Dale. 

Datnes — see  Dagnall. 

Daintry  —  From  Daventry;  loc., 
Northants. 

Dainty — S.,  Dente;  Fr.,  Dantce;  p. 

Daisley.  Daisy — From  Disley ;  loc, 
Ches. ;  see  Dack. 

Daitton — see  Deighton, 

Dakin.  Daking — Dch.,  Dekking;  see 
Dack. 

Dalby — loc.  Lines.,  Yorks. :  Scand.. 
the  dale,  habitation  ;  see  Dack. 

Dale.  Dall— S..  Dahl,  Dall ;  D., 
Dall;  Fr.  Dailly.  Daly;  p.;  dale, 
a  marsh;  "My  name  it  is  Allen  a 
Dale:"  often  spelled  Dall.  hence 
IMall  Tindall.  Tindale;  Eng., 
dweller  at  the  dale  or  vallev ;  see 
Dack. 

Daletjout — see  Dale. 

Dallas — loc..  Moray.  From  Dal. 
Del  (illustrious)  :  A.-Sax..  <lal, 
tal,  <leal  (dlustrious)  :  OM  Norse, 
tala.  Simple  forms:  O.  G..  Tallo. 
Dal.  Tello.  Telo :  8th  cent..  Trail ; 
.■^Ih  cent..  Telia:  Lib.  \'it.  Delce. 
Roll  of  Batik-  Ahlicv;  Eng.,  Tall, 
Dallv.  Dallow.  Dell.  Dellow, 
Dale,  Defav.Teale;  Mod.  G.. 
Dahl,  Tahl,  Tell;  Swi«,  Tell; 
Fr.   Dalle,   Dallv.  Tallc,  Deleau; 
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dim.  Kng..  Dalla^i.  Tallies.  Tal- 
lack:  F r.  Daltoil.  Delcssc.  Dellac; 
Fries.  Tialnia;  i'r.,  Talma;  pat- 
nmvmics,  ICnj;.,  Dalliii.u,  Tdlin;.:. 
Tcdins:  Moil-  ficriii.,  Daliling, 
etc. 

nalleii.  Dallin-  -see  Dallas. 

Dallim^'ar.  DalliiiRer— \.,  Dcllingr; 
c ;..  I»<.lliiif;er :  Ddt..  Dallings, 
Dallallinfjliaus ;  p. 

I  )airyni]ile— liie..  Ayrshire. 

Dalton  —  loc,  Dumfries,  Devon., 
Diir.,  Lancj^.,  Ynrks.  Dalton 
(lirs  not  signify  the  Ctnii')  in  the 
dale,  lint  the  (tun  )  dividet'  in  two 
l.ya1>ro..k. 

Diime.  Daiiiicd — see  Damm. 

Damm.  Dams — D.  and  S..  Damm; 
G.,  Damms,  Danimer.  Damis, 
Dams:  Dch..  Dam,  Dammers: 
F!..  Dam.s;  p.;  A.-Sax..  .laema. 
ilema  (a  jn<lge1  :  hence  the 
D,.,:ll^:e^^.  iiid-es  of  ihe  Isle  of 
Man  ;  Old  Cer..  Tanimo.  Temmo. 
Dimo.  Diem...  Temo;  Sth  cent.. 
Tyn-.iiio,  a  Dane  or  N'nrthman  in 
Saxci.  Fng..  Danirii.  Tame.  Timm  : 
M.ul.  (■;..  Damm.  Dcinme. 
Tliainm,  Tetnni,  Dienio.  Thinim. 
Timm:  !■>..  Dame.  Danmi.  Dam- 
ay.  IVmay.  Dime.  Dimev.  'I'ami, 


D: 


<ee  Dai 
)an.    r)[ma.    Dam 


Daimah — Dm 


'lerrn..     I  ):m'>,     Daiino.     'l^mno. 

Tcnni.;Sili  tvnl.  Dene.  Lil..  \"ii. : 

Kn-.;,.  Dane.   Dana.  Donn.  Deimv. 

Dean.    T;m.    Ten;    Mod.  Ci-rni.. 

Dann.    D.lin.    T.inne :    Fr..    Dan. 

hanne.  D.inev.  Taimie, 
i>anlm,ok--i-rom      Danlmrv:     loc, 

[■->ex:  see    D.-l-l. 
Da'i'-y      li.-..   V  .rl<s.:  -ee   Dan. 
Dance.   \):mc^ .   Dan<ie-'1..  Dance; 

S.,    Dann:    D..   \~>:m:   Fl..    Danse; 


D.  B..  Dain,  Dainz ;  p. :  from  I 
dnti ;  O.  G..  Dano,  Tando.  ! 
ih.  Tanto:  9th  cent.,  Ang.-l 
Datmt,  ( found  jwrhaps  in  D 
teshonrn.  Cod.  Dip,  3tU>.  Da 
Dandi.  Iluml.  Rolls;  Eng..  E 
Dando.  Dandy,  Dcmly,  Da 
Daunt.  Tent,  Tant.  Ta 
Dance.  Uancy,  Tansey;  Fr..  I 
dan.  Danty,  Dcntti.  Tan 
Danse,*  Tence ;  It..  Dante ; 
Eng..  Tendall.  Tan  sell :  Fr..  1 
zel;  It..  Dandola;  Eng.,  Dai 
yon  ;  Fr,  IVnulicin,  Tenallion 
Dandnli. 

Dane — \„  Danr,  Danir;  S.,  D; 
D,.  Dchn.  Dem :  G..  Denia,  D 
D.  B,.  Dane,  Dena;  p.  T 
Thegan,  Thane;  S.-Sax.,  O, 
G.,  Degan,  Simple  forms:  0 
Tliegan,  Thahan,  Tegeno,  DC; 
Stli  cent.  Eng..  Teggin,  Tt 
Thane,  Deighen.  Degan.  Di 
Fr.,  Dagin.  Dagneay,  TeL 
Teigiiy,  Tainne :  Compounds. 
Theneday  (Ger,  Spear);  O. 
Thegangcr,  9th  cent. ;  Eng.,  [ 
ger:  !■>.,  Denaigre,  Dcngre.  < 
see  Dan. 

Daneo.  DannenlxTg,  Daniter,  I 
ferd;  sec  Dan. 

Dangar,  Danger — D.,  Dankert: 
Danger;  p.;  sec  Dane, 

Dangerfield— Fr.,  Danville:  p.  f 
of  F>..  D'AngerviHe.  of  Aiu 
ville  or  .\nger  s  estate,  of  > 
manily. 

I>aniels.  Danielson — Fr,  p.  ,\ 
!,nienot  namcl  Danie!  ,\niiar 
I'rench  refugee,  wa>  accorded 
rectory  of  Holdenby,  and 
given  a  canonry  in  Petcrboro 
(athedral:  sec  Dan. 

Dank— O.  H.  Germ..  Dankjan: 
Sax.,  (hencan  (to  think).  or< 
kail ;  l£ng„  thank.  Simple  for 
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O.  G.,  Thanco,  Danco,  Theiika, 
Tenca;  6th  cent.  Enj:^.,  Danks, 
Dench.  Tank,  Tench;  Mod. 
Germ.,  Dank,  Denk;  Fr..  Tanc. : 
compounds.  O.  G..  Tanchard  :  9llt 
cent.  En^..  Tankard :  M.  G.. 
Dankert;  Fr.,  Dancourt;  Eng., 
Tanker.  TatK|ueraj'.  Thackeray ; 
M.  G.,  Dencker;  Eng;.,  Thack- 
weli :  [■>.,  Danqnin,  Dancoine, 
Danpfiiis. 
Danson — D.,    Dan;    S.,    Dann  ;    l'"I,, 

Danne  ;  G..  Dann  ;  p. ;  see  Dan. 
Danvers — De  always  preceded  the 
name  of  a  place  when  the  Nor- 
mans came:  in  cases  where  tiie 
place-name  iKi^an  with  a  vowel. 
the  De  adlicred  to  it  so  closely  as 
to  defy  ]ie\]v^  ripped  away,  and 
thus  we  have  Danvers  (D'.\n- 
vers).  Dcvrcnx,  Danbii^y.  Dar- 
cy.  Dawney,  etc. 

Darbey,  Darby — I'-rom  Derbb :  loc. ; 
Dyrbye  is  a  loc.  an<l  p,  in  Don- 
mark. 

Dorcy — From  de  Arclreci,  DWrcie. 
a  tenant  in  chief  in  D.  U..  Lines.: 
Arcy,  in  Leland;  Darcy,  from 
.-\rcL  in  Xomiandv.  X'oniian 
D'Arci  held  thirty-three  manors 
in  Lincoln  from  the  Con(|neror 
(  Domesday).  The  name  remained 
as  Darcy. 

Dari^an,  Darj,'er — From  Dar.  Tlor 
spear:  comimunds.  Dorljon,  Dar- 
ri!,'on.  Dartjan.  etc. 

Dark.  Darke — I-'rom  .\.-SaK..  deorc 
(ilarkl.  in  the  sense  of  com- 
plexion. Mcnce  Maid  of  Orleans, 
known  as  Joan  D'.-\rc.  hnt  pro|>- 
erly  Joan  Dare;  dark  (fnsciisl. 
Simple  forms:  Eng,.  Dark, 
Darch:  Fr.,  Darque,  Darche. 
Dcrche:  dim.  Enjj.,  Darkin,  Dar- 
gan ;  Fr.,  Derqiienne ;  comi)onnds, 


Fnl,^,  Darke,  Darker,  Darknian; 
Fr.,  Darqiiier. 

Darley — see  Dart. 

Darlintj — Eni^..  favorite;  Ir.,  p. 

Darnall — Ensj.,  belonf;iny  t-o  Dar- 
nall,  Yorks.,  or  Darnhall,  Chesh. : 
hidden  nook  or  corner. 

Darncy,  Darnley — En^^.  Iielon^;!n;j 
to  Darnley  or  Dearnley.  or  Der- 
na's  lea. 

Darrinjjlon— loc.  Yorks. 

Darroch— I'rom  Darraiih  :  loc.  the 
Isle  of  Man :  or  dweller  at  the 
oak  wcwkI. 

Darrow — Ir..  p.:  see  Darwin. 

Dart.  Darton — I'roni  the  mot.  Dar. 
as  formed  in  the  ,\.-Sax.  Dareth, 
Dart  (JacnhinO:  Fn;/,.  Dart. 
,'>'mnlc  forms :  C).  (i,,  Darcdiis. 
Tarit;  Enj?..  Dardy.  Dart. 
Dearth,  Tart.  Tarrat :  Fr..  Darte. 
Dard,  Dardie.  Tard,  Tardn.  Tar- 
die:  ])honetic  endin:;.  Fntj.,  Dar- 
ton: Fr,,  Dar^'enne.  Daridan : 
compare  F.ivj;..  Darter.  Tarter; 
!■>.,  Dardier.  Taratre,  Tarlter, 
Tartary,       ' 

Dnrinall — loc  Ches..  from  Darn- 
hall, 

Darvall,  Darvell,  Darwall  —  loc, 
Ayrshire;  or  !■>..  Dartville;  p. 

Darwen,  Darwin  —  loc.  Lanes, 
I'ront  the  ilriiish  Darwenvdd, 
Der^qiinl  (  Derwent  I  :  O.  "  \.. 
doerr  (sjicar').  Dor,  Dar,  Siniplc 
forms:  l-!nc,.  Darr.  Darrow, 
Do<,r,  D<irev.  Diirrr.  Tarr.  Tarry, 
Terrv,  Tnrrv  :  M,  G,.  D(H.er;  Fr,. 
Darv,  Darru:  Dor.  Dore,  Dorv, 
Doreaii,  Dnrr.  Dnrcv.  Tare.  Tcr- 
rav:  .dim,  Fn-.  Darrcll.  Darlev. 
Dorrell.  Durell.  Tnrreil :  iilionelic 
eniiincr,  Doran :  I'r,.  Dnrin. 
Torin  :  com]>are,  Fnt,'..  T<)rlion  ; 
!■>.,  TaralHMi:  Fn-,.  Darritran. 
Darijan.    Darrier,  Terrier.  Dor- 
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man,  Durinan,  Dormer,  Ter- 
noutli,  Darwin ;  Fr.,  Darier, 
Dorchies.  Doermer,  Tarnaud, 
Darnet,  etc. 

Dash — Fr.,  D'.'\sschc  ;  p.  Roger  de 
Arc  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin..  K. 
John.  Ting;  nickname,  from  the 
badger. 

Dash  wood — Eng.,  ilweller  at  the 
badger -wood. 

Dattge,  Dattgge,  Dattkc.  Datwicler 
—From  O.  G..  Dattu:  Eng..  Datt. 
dad.  father. 

Daiibeny  —  N.-I'V.,  D'Albini;  p. 
D'Albini"  in  D.  B. 

Dannccy — I'r.,  belonging  to  D;nicy 
or  Dance,  \onnandy,  Daiitns' 
estate;  Dannt.sey,  Wilts..  Eiig. ; 
see  Dance. 

Davenport — Belonging  to  Daven- 
port, Chesh..  gateway  of  the  river 
Daven.  Orm  de  Davenixirt.  .\. 
D,  1166.  "In  Clieshirc  there  are 
lees  ns  many  as  flee.*^,  aiul  as 
many  Davenports  as  dogs'  talcs." 

Davev,  Daw — Fr..  Devc:  p.;  .-X.- 
Fr.-lleb.,  for  David.  William 
Davev.  Himd.  Rolls.  Richard 
Davi.  Itni>!l.  Rolls. 

Daviil— l-'r..  D.,  Ddi..  G..  p. :  ISibli- 
c;il  name:  David,  a  nnder-tenant 
i)f  lan<l  at  Doinesday  Snrvey. 
Iri-h  sonK-tinie-i  use  Davi<l  to 
represent  ihe^r  Dailii  and  Diar- 
maid. 

Davidsim.    Davits,    Davis-ni— F.ng.. 


IVi 


Dav 


id's 


■n;  p. 
1  Davi 


r..  Devis:p. 


wv-:    (',. 

Tlu.n.  Dohrf:  i 
ilcnaminD.  i;. 

..n.     iVrn 

-on—lV-.m    Davi. 

X,.     Dru: 
.■;    11.    1 

C.          'i'll^- 

r:  S..  Dang;  G 
lav,  l>;,y^.;  (..  :  se 
i;i-     K-     Dey.     I'.-ir 

Daybell,  Dayley — see  Day,  also 
Dack. 

Daynes — see  Dane. 

Dayton — sec  Day,  also  Dack ;  prob- 
ably a  weak  form  of  Dalton,  un- 
less a  variation  of  De^hton. 

Dazely.  Dazey — see  Day,  or  Dade. 

Dea — Ir.,  p. 

Deacle — From  Diggle;  loc,,  Yorks. 

Deacon — see  Dick;  A.,  Lat,  Ger., 
servant, 

Deadman — N,,  Pjooniar;  D.,  Dett- 
mcr;  Dch.,  Dettman ;  G.,  Ditl- 
mer.  Dittmann,  Ticdeniann;  D. 
B.,  Dodcman,  Dudeman.  "'Dud- 
man,  a  man  who  sohl  coarse  or 
old  clothes;"  the  name  remain; 
as  Dodman  and  Deadman.  A 
schoolmaster  named  Deadman. 
fell  down  the  Lydford  Water 
I-alls.  70  feet,  at  Stowfori 
Devon,  and  was  not  killed.  It 
was  reported  that  he  went  do*ti 
n  dead  man,  and  came  up  at  the 
bottom  a  live  man.  We  also  ga 
Doo<l  from  the  same  source. 

Deakiii — see  Deacon. 

Deal — Deal  or  Dole  are  ultimately 
the  same  word,  meaning  bound- 
ary, division.  Alexandre  de  b 
]>le.  Fine  Rolls.  William  de  b 
Dole.  Ilmul.  Rolls.  Dale  is  often 
taken  for  Deal,  also  DonreC. 
Dowl.  Dewell.  Duell,  and  tie 
Kentish  Dowel,  a  marsh. 

Deanier— Dempster,  a  Deemstr; 
nienil)er  of  parliament  in  the  Isk 
of  Man  and  in  Scotland;  Deon- 
cr,  Deamcr,  and  with  the  intra- 
sive  r,  liearmer. 

Dean,  Deane,  Dene — loc.,  HanC- 
^■^)rks. ;  Den  or  Dean ;  A.-Saz. 
Dene,  a  wooded  valley  or  pastnit 
for  cattle.  Hence  the  forest  oi 
Dean,  .\r-den,  Rottingdean,  Tct- 
ten!ean,    llazeldean.    Hawardo. 
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Willesden,  Brogden,  the  badger's 
den.  Roden,  that  of  the  roe; 
IJeane,  Oxendeii,  Sugden,  sow 
<ltn.  Dearden,  Denmen,  one  liv- 
ing in  a  deane ;  also  Denyer,  all 
having  the  same  significance. 
Kol>ert  Le  Deen,  Hiind.  Rolls. 
Roger  le  Dene,  Hund,  Rolls. 

Dear — Dear,  Cams,  and  Deer,  the 
animal,  are  responsible  for  this 
name ;  O.  G.,  Dioro,  Diura,  Teor ; 
8lh  cent.,  A.-Sax.,  Diora;  O.  N., 
Diri;  Eng.,  Dear,  Dcarey,  Tear, 
Tearey;  Mo<l.  Germ.,  Diehr, 
Thior.  Theiier;  Fr..  Thiry,  Thier- 
ry. Thierre,  Tireau;  oompounds, 
I^of,  dear,  Deorlaf,  Bp.  of  the 
Magasaeta.s ;  Eng.,  Dearlove. 
I>carbird  fbert,  famous),  Der- 
win ;  A.  S.,  Deorwyn ;  O.  G.. 
I>corovakl.  Deorold;  Fr.,  Thi- 
rault,  Thirouin. 

I>carden — see  Dean;  Eng..  belong- 
ing to  Dearden,  deer  valley. 

Deardorff — see  Dear. 

Dearjng — Dch..  Dieren;  S.,  Dyr- 
ing;  D.  13..  Dering;  p.;  see  Dear. 

Dcarsley  —  From  Dursley;  loc, 
(ili)st. :  see  Dear. 

Dcarton  —  From  Dearden ;  loc, 
I.^ncs. :  see  Dear. 

Deason — D..  Dyresen;  S.,  Dyr.sscn; 
Dch.,  IMcscn  :  p. :  Dee's  son. 

Dc^'ih— Fr..  DAeth;  p..  Aeth;  loc. 
Flanders. 

Deavers — From  Devens ;  Tr.,  p. 

Dt-ave-i — l"r.,  Dcvis  ;  p..  Dives:  loc, 
in  \()rinan<Iv.  Devise  in  Roll  nf 
liattlc  .\bbcy.    D.  11..  Dc  Dive. 

I  )(Tiviti— I-r,.  Devins  ;  I  lugiienot 
name. 

Dc'ienhnm — loc,  Suffolk. 

IJeboi^— Ir.,  p. 

r>e  I'.ray.  De  Bry— see  Bray. 

De  Bruce — see  Brnce. 


Deck — G.,  Deck,  Decke,  Decker ; 
Dch.,  Dekker ;  p. ;  see  Dack. 

Decker,  Decke rson — see  Deck. 

Decraene — Ir.,  p. 

Dedrickson  —  Son  of  Dedrick; 
Germ.,  Diedrich;  O.  Genn,,  Deu- 
derk. 

Dee — Celt.,  dweller  by  the  Dee, 
name  of  several  rivers  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  dark,  black; 
Ir..  p. 

Deeben — Eng..  Celt.,  from  Deben- 
hani,  Suffolk,  land  of  the  river 
Deben.  John  dc  Debenham, 
Hnnd.  Rolls. 

l>ecble — I'roni  Thcoilbeald,  a  tribal 
name;  Theobald,  Tibbies.  Tipple, 
Ti.lball,  Tidboald,  Tudball,  Dee- 
ble,  Dipple.  Tebbutt,  Debutt,  Dy- 
hall,  etc. 

Deem.  Deeming — Deeming  appears 
to  mean  judgment.  "For  drede 
that  they  had  of  demyng  ther- 
aftcr."  Richard  llie  Rcdeless,  11, 
'J4. 

Decn — sec  Dean. 

Deeney.  Denney,  Denny — loc,  Ster- 
ling, or  Daini;  nickname;  or  Fl., 
Denis.  Denie,  Deny;  G.,  Daiin, 
Deny ;  D.  B.,  Dena,  Dene,  Dana, 
Dane.  Dinni,  Denis;  j). 

Dee^ — Dee's  son;  Eng..  p. 

Dcfricze — I'V..  De  brise,  of  Fries- 
land;  Lat.,  Frisii,  '"frizzled"  or 
"matted"  hair. 

Degn — In  German  there  is  Degen. 
meaning  sword,  warrior,  cham- 
pion. 

I>e(;raw,  DeGrav.  Deflroat.  IX- 
Groot.  De<;nH>f.  IVGoovcr.  De- 
gclbeck— >i-e  (;r[iy.  Gro.jt.  (lowl- 
ver. 

Dellann-sce  Hann. 

I)<-I[art— sec  Hart.- 

Dc  Ilwr— l\-h..  Eng..  minister; 
Germ..  Iterr. 
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IWilin— Ir.,  p. 

Ddimel — I'roliablv  the  same  as  De- 
uiill. 

l)c  ilridjie — see  Hogfj. 

DeightiHi — Iwc,  Vurks.,  'like,  cii- 
dosnrc  or  farm ;  t>ce  I  )aiie. 

Deis — (Kith.,  ileis,  wise;  p. 

Deity — Lat.,  ilvitas,  a  jjoil. 

Dcjunf,^— -see  Jdiii. 

De  Karver— see  Carver. 

Dckker — see  Decker. 

De  Kuvpcr — see  Cii]>pcr. 

Del-a'Mar.  Del.aMare,  Deiiniore 
— I'r.,  Lat,,  Marc,  pool,  pond, 
sea ;  sec  1  )elmar. 

Dc  Laiiiater — IV.,  p. 

Dc  I^naler — Dcli.  "A  coninitui  pre- 
fix to  Dnldi  tamilv  name^  is  the 
\vor<l  --le,"  whicl'i  i^  liere  {gen- 
erally snpposei!  to  mean  of,  ami 
to  jiemtte  a  I'Vcndi  extraction. 
This  is.  hiiwever,  iiicorrect.  lic- 
Uiii^in^'  as  it  dues  lo  llie  l<jrmer 
lanj,mane.  Take  the  artick-  ■"the" 
for  example:  it  appears  hi  the 
Dmcli  ;is  .le  Wit.  the  While;  .le 
nniyii,  the  llrowii;  -le  Kuck,  the 
t'no'k;  ilf  ]in\ix.  the  Voiin^';  dc 
Klo.ster.  the  Sexton;  :k-  \ries. 
IJK-  t-risian;  <le  Waal,  llie  Wal- 
k»)n  elc.  ami  is  >viionvnnnis 
with  thr  l■:Il:.'li^h  nan'io  White. 
I'.r-.vvn.  C.M.k,  Vonn^^  elc.  It  is 
al>n  prefixed  in  its  different  !;en- 
■  !er-  and  i-a-e-.  as,  't  Mooit  ( iiel 
Ihmfdi.  the  head.  I.  in  '  and 
\\-M  liii  hel  \eMl.  1.  in  the 
l-ield;  r.  I.-  der  Kimleren.  that 
i-,  !■.  I..  .,;■  the  Chddren;  vamler 
iie-L'i-.  ui  ihe  iie.k-v;  van  den 
Wrv.'  ..1  the  Hill:  nit  den  iioo- 
■j:La!-.I.  .ml  or  fr-.m  the  Hrdianl; 
e.|:nv.-d.-;i  1..  ..",v  lI.-,-.d,  I  kM. 
■  ;  ter.  iiieanuis;  at 


.■  ;d-.. 


n-e.i  : 


Water,  at  the  Water ;  twi  I  Iciisel. 
at  the  Hill;  ter  W'inkel,  at  the 
shop.  The  Dutch  preposition 
"vail"  before  family  names  an- 
swers to  the  French  "de,"  of,  ami 
was  in  early  times  seldoiii  home 
hnt  hj'  nobles,  being  filacetl  ln'- 
fore  the  names  of  their  castles  ur 
estates.  In  later  days,  however, 
wiicn  family  names  came  more 
f,''encraily  into  use,  many  added  to 
their  Christian  names  their  placc' 
of  birth,  or  resilience,  which  were 
retainetl  as  family  names,  a: 
van  Gent,  of  tihcnt;  van  Ilern.oi 
Heme;  van  den  liaat^,  of  the 
lla^'iie." — Taken  from  Gencal- 
oij;y,  a  journal  of  American  .An- 
cestry, \'olumcs  I  and  11,  eililtsi 
by  Lyman  Horace  Weeks. 

Oeland — A..  l"r.,  dweller  at  a  lawn, 
1,'Iade  or  (,'lossv  plain.  William 
ile  la  Lanile,  llnnd.  Rolls. 

Delaney.  De  I..6ney.  De  Ijjnj;— 
.\  fler  the  iKittles  of  Ati^hrim  an ! 
the  Boyne,  and  overthrow  of 
James  II.  the  Irish  surname 
were,  many  of  them,  modified  bv 
the  Lnjjlish  rcjcctinjj  tlie  I'n;- 
^ixe^.  as  Kelim  <.)"Neill.  to  I'elin 
N'eele,  O'Marachair  to  Markham.  , 
O'ilcirne  into  llvron,  O'Dulaint 
to  Delaney,  and  6'Dowlind  to  I>J 
Laiiif^.     Ir.,  p.,  whole,  healthy.      ] 

IVIan^'ie — see  Delaney. 

Dekomte — I-Voni  De  la  Comie- 
l"rem-h, 

De  Lee— .-ice  Lee. 

De  Leenw — see  IXrlaney,  i 

Delinback — (jcrm..  bach,  of  ihf 
brook.  I 

Delmar— From  Del,  Dal  (illiiari-  . 
mis ) ;  componiuls :  Eng.,  Dalnun.  1 
Talnian.  Tallman;  M.  G.,  DaU-  , 
niann.  Thalmann:  Fr.,  Debioo.  1 
l\dleinan^e.     TalleiTian;     Eif-  I 
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Dallimore,  DeUamore;  M.  G., 
Thalmeier,  Thalhammer ;  Fr., 
Delamarre,  Delemer,  Delimier, 
Delnier;  Eng.,  Deimar,  Talle- 
mach,  Talmage;  O.  G.,  Talamot; 
8th  cent.  Fr.,  Deiamotte,  Del- 
motte.  Delamothe;  O.  G.,  Del- 
ricus;  9th  cent.  Fr.,  Delerac,  Del- 
rocq,  Talleyrand  (rand,  shield), 
Delouard,  Daliwey;  Eng.,  Dal- 
loway. 

Delton — Eng,,  p. 

Deluche — see  Luke. 

Demar — Fr.,  Demciir;  p. 

(Werners — Germ.,  of  Demer. 

Demick,  Dcmik,  Demke — see  Dim- 
mick,  Damm. 

Demili — The  mill. 

Demitt — see  Damm. 

Denimler — see  Miller. 

De  Monti.  De  Mott— Fr.,  Demottc ; 
p. :  see  Mott. 

Demprey — Ir.,  p. 

Dempsey — Celt.,  proud ;  see  Damm. 

Den.  Denn — see  Dane  or  Dan. 
Raldewin  de  La  Denne,  Hund. 
Rolls. 

Denet — Germ.,  from  the  proper 
name  Daniel. 

Deneson — see  Dennis. 

Denhaller — Denn  or  inn-keeper. 

Denham — loc.,  Beds.,  Suffolk. 

Denis.  Dennis  —  Danes,  Denman, 
Dennis,  from  Denmark.  In  Deeds 
and  Hund.  Rolls,  we  have  so- 
and-so  descril>ed  as  Le  Danois. 
Jr.,  p.  Joel  ie  Deneys.  Hund. 
Rolls.  Hrice  le  Daneis.  Pari. 
Wriis:  see  Denney;  Fr.,  St. 
Denis. 

Denker,  Denkers — A  thinker. 

Denley — Eng.,  belonging  to  Denley 
or  Danley;  p. 

Denman — Eng.,  Denn  -f-  man. 
Denner — see  EMnner. 


Dennett — A  double  dim.  of  Denis; 
Ir..   p. 

Denning — Ir.,  p.;  Eng.,  Dane's  son. 

Dennington — loc,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, Yorks. 

Denniston  —  From  Detideriston ; 
Inc.,  Suffolk,  or  Denston,  Staffs. 

Densley- — Eng.,  Den's  lea;  p. 

Dcnsoii — see  Dennis. 

Densy — Ir.,  p. 

Denton — loc..  Lines.,  Norf.,  Lanes., 
Northants.,  Northbd.,  etc.,  (16 
places)  ;  O.  E.,  the  valley  farm. 

Denver,  Delivers — From  de  Anvers, 
or  de  Antwerp,  French. 

Denwick — Eng.,  p. 

Depew — ^Dupuy  contains  what  was 
once  the  regidar  French  name 
for  hill.  This  word  is  the  origin 
of  our  "Pew."  In  fact,  Dupny 
has  become  Depew  in  .America. 

DciJledge— O.  Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
deep  lake. 

De  Priest — see  Priest, 

Derby — Scand..  belonging  to  Der- 
by; either  Dyr's  estate  or  deer- 
enclosure  ;  p. 

Derbyshire — Eng.,  Ir.,  p. 

Derfer— Ir.,  p. 

Derhain — Deer  enclosure;  sec  Dur- 
ham. 

Dern— Darn.  Tarn  (dark)  ;  A.- 
Sax.,  Derne;  O.  U.  Germ.,  Tarn- 
jan,  dark  complexion.  Simple 
forms  :  Dern,  Tarn,  in  Eng. ;  Fr., 
Darucy,  Dernl :  dim.  Hng.,  Dar- 
nell, Daruley;  I"r..  Darnis;  com- 
jx)un(is.  Fr..  Tarnaud :  Eng.. 
Tarner. 

DeRoche— l-roni   I'r.,  Darche ;  i>.; 

form  of  A. -Sax..  *!eorc,  dark. 
Derr — I-roni  Dair,  an  oak  ;  Ir..  p. 
Derrick — 1>..    Dervck,     D'Ervc   or 
D'llcriche:  p.:  f).  B..  Dercli.    A 
trilial  name  from  Tlieodric  (Tcr- 
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rv.  Derrick.  Dethridyf.  Derry, 
Toi'rick). 

Dcrricott — Ir..  ]>.:  sei-  Dcrr. 

IX'sboroUijli — loc.,  Northaiits. 

I )e«,-li;iiii|is — Vr.  or  Dcii..  of  the 
field. 

Desmond — t'clt.  This  name  is  ■ilc- 
riveil  from  :in  cild  Miinster=lit. 
Soutli  Miinstfr:  Ir..  dcas,  south 
+  Miinili;iu:  i^-enit.  of  Miinjliji. 
an  flhsciirL-  name. 

Dfspain.  DfS])ay:ne—  From  de 
Spain. 

Despcnscr.  D:,s])cnser — Tlic  officer 
ill  char^'e  of  thf  victuals  in  the 
Initlery:  lienee  the  surname  Spen- 
cer. .S'penser:  '"Ailani  tiiat  was 
tile  Si>encer"  (  The  "CokeV  'l"a!e'" 
in  llie  ■■(.'anterlniry  I'iljjrim"). 
Ori^'in  of  I'amily'of  Spencer. 
l>nke  <if  MarlhoronLrh.  fonnd 
amonj;  the  \i)rni;in  names  in 
Domexlav  Hook. 

De  St.  Jar— !■>.,  nickname:  Dcli.. 
takenfrinii  a  saint— Catholic. 

Dessert— i'n.ni  T;.^s  (aeorvnsi: 
.\.-.<ax..  Tass:  coniixnnuN.  Kn-. 
Dasent.  D:>>-^elt.  Dessert.  Tas- 
man:  Fr..  Dessanl.  Desiim.  Das- 
set.  Tas..,i.  Tasserl.  Dassier: 
Md.l.  Ceini..  De.-^man.  TesMiwn. 


Deli-nhvck 


place 


Deihic'V     Si.M  nt"  Dcihlef;  ]>. 

DelhlrilT-  -rni|H>r    (Tni-iian    name. 

Dellirid- A  varian  <.f  Theodric; 

iriha!  nana-. 

IVtil— S«i.--;  a'i..iher  \v;r.]  f.ir 
■|"e.,i,-|  l<V■^■il■  :  iisel  in  Swit/er- 
1:.iM;nI  -.  .ulliern  (  ;ern:inv  :  mav 
al-o  he  d.rive.!   fn.i),   IMin-. 

I  1,111. .11  -The.-ameas    IVm.n. 

Dcveni-h-  i-U-..  Devnnian:  (Vllic 
irihal  name. 


Dcvonixjft — Frcmi  Oavenport,  near 
I'lynionth, 

Deverall.  Deverell — From  Dcveriil: 
Inc..  Wilts.,  a  slope  or  nook  of 
the  river  Dever. 

i  Jevereanx,  Deveraiix.  Dcvereiix 
—  D'Evreiix  —  in  Lelanil,  Dei- 
eroys.  Richard.  Count  of  Fv 
rcnx  aiil  .Xrcli-Bislioj)  of  Roir:i. 
son  of  Richard  I.  of  Nor 
maiidy  an<l  his  mistress,  llie 
washerwoman.  Arietta,  had  tlrrc-; 
sons  —  Richard.  Ralph  anil 
William.  Richard,  the  eldest  son. 
and  his  son  William  fought  with 
the  Comiueror  at  Hasiin:;*. 
Ricliaril  <lied  and'tiis  son  William 
ai'iiears  in  Domtsday  as  holdim: 
.1  i,Teat  barony  in  Ilanipshirt. 
Herksliire  and  Oxfordshire.  Th; 
name  remains  as  Devereux. 

Devereali' — see  Deverall. 

Devev — 1>..  Dc  \'ev,  the  fordi-sw 
Davev. 

|>tville— 1-r..  D'Eville:  p.  DcmIc 
and  Doiville  are  on  the  Roll  of 
11,-HtTle  .\hl>cy.  Devle  is  in  tht 
1).  1!.,  a  vale  or  town. 

Devitdiam — Ir.,  p. 

l)e\orak — IXitcli.  see  DcLamalff. 

I  >e  \  ries — see  De  Freize. 

DeWaall.  DeWal.  OcWall-fM 
Wall. 

Dewenherj; — name  of  a  hill. 

IVweshnrv — From  Dewsbiirv;  loc- 
Vorkx  ' 

I  ■',  wey — I  Vom  the  A,-Sax„  du^: 
I  >.   II.  lierni..   tiijj^n     (virttiou:. 
;::..  -1 ) .  or  A.-Sax..  theaw ;  O.  H. 
1  iiTiii,,  <'an  (morals),  Oug.  Do»     I 
'v"riiiei.     Simple   forms:  Ei^..    ; 
liiek.     Tnkc.     Tucke\-,      Dii*.    ' 
Duke.     Dock,   Duke,   tow,  T«. 
'  >'  -iv.  I  Jowev,  Dew,  Dewey :  M«l- 
1  ;<rm..  Dock,  Ttick,  Ducke,  Dbb. 
I  )c\vc :  I>.,  Toche.  Doche,  Due. 
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,    Doue,    Dewe,   Dieu,   etc. ; 
Eng.,  Dowell.  Dewell,  Duly, 
eli,  Duckling,  Dowling.  De- 
:,  etc.    Compounds,  Dockett, 
jjett.  Ducker,  Docker,  Tuck- 
"okcr.  Dower,  Dewar,  Tower, 
Eng.,   Dow  land,   Dugmore, 
well,  Tugwell,  Tuchwell ;  or 
sh,  Diwi,  a  form  of  David. 
11— Fr,  Duval;  p. 
tt— see  Witt ;  White, 
ip,      Dewsnnp  —  Snape,      a 
ig  in  arable  ground ;  Devon 
11).      Henry    de    la    Snape, 
d.   Rolls.   Sussex   word  also 
for    winter    pasture,    hence 
>p.       Compounds.     Harsnip. 
snap,  Dewsnip, 
— A..     F.,    I^t.,    nickname, 
1  the  charger  or  war-horse, 
— D.,  Dehn.  Dein;  S.,  Dann; 
.    Deen.   Deene;    G..   Dane, 
me;   Fl.,   Daens;  p.;    Dana, 
a.   Dene,    Saxon    tenants   in 

jng — see  Young. 

see  Dibb. 

ud — Goth.,    thius ;     A.-Sax., 

tv ;  O.  H.  Germ.,  dio,  Dye, 

servant.  Simple  forms:  O. 
>mi..  Dio;  9lh  cent.  Eng., 
Dve.  Tyas,  Thew:  Mod. 
n..  Thie ;  Fr.,  Diey.  Die, 
.s:  dim.  Eng.,  Diack;  Fr.. 
he,  Thiac.  Compounds,  Fr., 
d,  Demait.  Dhomet.  De- 
le.  Nand,  daring,  Dianand, 
ante :  Eng.,  Hari.  warrior, 
■,  Thyer.  Dialouge,  Demail, 
on.  Diamond;  O.  II.  Germ.. 
■ent...Thioloh,  Deoma-rl,  Dio- 
;  Mod.  Germ.,  Diemann.  etc. 
■ill r name  Diamond  sometimes 
:s      from      Daymoml,      Day- 

;  A.-Sax..  Daegmun<l   (day 
■ction). 


Diaper — Dch.,  Diepe;  Fr.,  D'Eppe; 
p.  Diaper  is  a  variant;  loc, 
Ypres.  The  s.ame  place  has  given 
the  Scotch  name  Wiper,  Wyper, 
and  the  medieval  Ypre,  locally, 
"Wipers." 

Dias — Dis,  Tis.  wise;  Goth.,  Deis, 
wise ;  also  Old  Norse,  dis ;  Ang.- 
Sax.,  iiles,  woman,  goddess:  may 
not  come  in  for  part.  Simple 
forms:  ().  G..  Diso,  Disso,  Disa, 
Tiso,  Tisa;  8th  cent.  Eng,,  Dyce, 
Dicey,  Diss,  Dias,  Tyas,  Tiso; 
Mod.  Germ.,  Thies;  Fr.,  Dize, 
Disy,  This,  Thisse ;  dim.  Eng., 
Tysack;  Fr..  Tisselin.  phonetic 
ending,  Eng.,  Dyson,  Tyson. 
Compounds,  and  life,  spirits.  Fr., 
Disand.  Disant,  rand,  shield; 
Fr..  Tisserand,  hard;  Eng.,  Tiz- 
ard:  I'r.,  Dissard,  Hari,  warrior; 
Eng.,  Tyser;  Fr.,  Tissier,  Tis- 
siere.  Mar,  famous;  Eng.,  Dis- 
more. 

Dibb,  Dibbs— G„  Dibus;  p.  Dibb. 
I'sually  bpst.  foj-  Dibble,  i.  e., 
Theobald,  but  also  from  dial,  dib, 
ending.  f>.  (i..  Tichhan;  Qth  cent, 
Eng..  Dickin.  Compounds,  Eng., 
a  dip,  or  valley.  John  del  Dyb- 
be.  F.  of  Y,.  lAff>. 

Dible.  Dibble  —  see  Dipple.  also 
Dibbs. 

Dice — I'V.,  p.:  see  Dias, 

Dick — I'..  Diko,  Dyko;  family 
name:  Diken,  Dykcn,  Dikena :  G.- 
Dix.  Dieck.  Dicke:  Dch,,  Diek, 
Dieker,  Dikkcrs.  Dikken :  p. ; 
from  the  A, -Sax,,  thic;  O.  \.. 
thyckr,  digr;  Mod.  Germ.  Dick, 
stout,  thick.  Simple  forms;  O. 
G,,  Thicho;  O.  \..  Thyckr;  sur- 
names, Eng..  Dick,  Thick,  Dickie, 
Tigg.  Tick;  M-od.  Germ.,  Dick. 
Tieck ;  dim..  A.-Sax..  Diccel; 
Eng.,   Higgle,  Tickle.     I*honctic 
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Thicket;  Mod.  Germ,,  Dkkert; 
Fr.,  Diehard,  Digard;  Eng., 
Dicker,  Digory,  Dickman,  Dig- 
man,  Ditchman ;  Mod.,  Germ., 
Dirniaiin. 

Dickens,  Dickensen,  Dickerseii, 
Dickey,  Dickinsen,  Dickmore, 
Dickson ;  see  Dick. 

Didricksen,  Didrickson — Son  of 
Diedrick  or  Didrick. 

Didsbiiry — loc.,  Lanes.;  13th  cent., 
Didsbyri,  Dyd(d)'s  stronghold. 

Didweil— loc.,  or  G..  Dittel.  Dit- 
fieM ;  p.,  Tedwald  in  D.  B.      , 

Diehl — Germ.,  p.;  sec  Dietrich. 

Dieterle,  DietHker.  Diotrich — Fris- 
ian personal  and  family  names. 
Teutonic  dithemitic  names.  Diet- 
rich, people  mighty  or  powerful. 
A. -Sax.,  theod;  Low  Germ.  Dect, 
people.  Compound,  Eng.,  Tc«1- 
rig,  I>oddridge,  Dederick;  M.  G., 
Dederich :  Goths,  Dietrich,  etc. 

Dieu — Fr.,  Dien.  sinii>le  form;  see 
Dewev. 

I)ighy~loc..  Lines.;  Scanil..  13th 
cent.,  Digeby.  the  dike-dwel- 
ling. The  corresponding  English 
name  is  Ditton,  A.-Sax.  Dictun. 

Dii^ens— D..  Dige;  Dch..  Dikkcn  ; 
p. :  see  Dick. 

Daggles — Eng.  or  Scand.,  belong- 
ing to  Diggle.  Yorks,  the  dyke- 
slope  or  comer. 

Dill.  Dilie.  Dillmati— O.  IL  C...  til- 
en;  A.-Sax..  Oilgian.  Dil.  Til.  to 
dcslrov.  Simple  forms;  O.  G., 
Dilli.  tilii,  Tlulo.  Sthccnt..  Tilii; 
Lib.  Vit..  Dill,  Tillv.Tillc;  ITund. 
Rolls.  I'.ng..  Dill,  nilk'v.  Pil- 
low. Till.  Tillcv;  Mod.  Germ.. 
Dill.  Till.  Tilo;  Fr..  Dillv.  Dille. 
Tillv,  Tille.  Dim.  F.ng.  Dillick, 
Dilke.  Tillick.  Tilko:  !■>..  Dilbac. 
Comfjonncls.  Iviisx-.  Dilgcr.  Dilli- 
car.  Tillcani :  M.  G.,  DiUert :  Fr.. 


Tilliard ;  A.-Sax.,  Tilhere,  Bp.  of 
Worcester:  Eng.,  Diller,  Tiller. 
Tillier,  Tillott ;  A.-Sax.,  Tilmann. 
Tileman;  Hund.  Rolls,  Dillnun, 
Tillman.  Dillimore,  Dilnut,  Dil!- 
wyn.    Robert  Dille,  Hund.  Roll?. 

Dillenbeck,    Dillingham — see    Dill. 

Dillon — From  the  Irish  O'Dilm- 
hain;  p.;  D\l,  Til.  to  destroy. 
Phonetic  ending,  Eng.,  Dillon: 
Fr.,  Dillon.  Tillon,  faithful,  tnie; 
see  Dill. 

Dilworth — loc.  Lanes.;  Fl.,  Diel- 
wart ;  p. 

Dimbley  —  From  Thitnbleby ;  loc., 
Lanes. 

Dinidale,  ^Dimsdale — From  Kms- 
dale ;  loc,  Dur. 

Dimmick.  Dimmock — From  Djin- 
ock ;  loc,  Glost.  A.-Sax„  daenia, 
dema,  a  judge.  Hence  the 
"Dempsters,"  judges  of  the  I^ 
of  Man.  Dam;  judgment.  Diin^ 
Eng,,  Dimmick,  Dimmock.  Tam- 
niage,  etc. ;  see  Danim. 

Diniond — D.,  Demandt ;  Dch.,  Dir 
man,  Diamant;  F.,  Demant,  Dia- 
mant ;  Fl.,  Deman ;  p.  Also  de- 
rived from  Dimont  in  Nord, 

Diniplc^ — loc,  Derbysh. ;  Lanes. 

Ding — ^N.,  Dengir;  Cogn.  G.,  Dii^- 
er ;  Dch.,  Dinkke,  Dinike.  Dinger. 
Fl.,  Dengis ;  p.  O.  H,  G.,  dingoa; 
O.  Norse,  ttnga,  to  ddtbente: 
.^.-Sax.,  gemot,  was  a  couocS 
Ivoth  deliberative  and  judiciil 
Simpe  forms ;  Eng.,  Dii^;,  \lmsf>  . 
Tingey.  Think;  Fr.,  TingsT. 
Dim.  Eng.,  Dingle,  Dingley,  Ta* 
gle ;  Eng,,  Tinkling.  Cob- 
jKiuiuls.  Eng,,  Tinker,  Dingnan. 
Dingwell ;  Mod.  Germ.,  Dingff: 
I'r.,  Dinguel. 

Dingle — Eng.,  <lweUer  at  a  hoUof 
or  dell ;  Scand.,  for  DingwilL  It- 
p.    Dingle  is  a  corrupted  Uamii 
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igin,  Ir,  daingean,  a  fortress. 

ey — loc,     Northants.,     fallow 

J ;  see  Ding. 

vail.    Dingman — loc.,    Scotl. ; 

ind.,    Dingwell,    the    council- 

i ;  see  Ding. 

im  —  loc.,     Monmth. ;      from 

lan   in  Nor<l.,  hill-home  or  a 

:e  of  land. 

;r — Fr,    Dineur,    Diner;    Fl., 

lear ;  p. 

ck — Ir.,  p. 

s— see  I>ennis. 

ale — loc,  Pur.,  and  York. 

lore — From     Dinmore ;     loc.. 

ref. ;  var.  of  Donntore. 

DO<l,  Din  wood  ie.  Dunwoodie — 

,  Dumfries,  15th  cent.,  Dnn- 

ly,  Gael.,  Dun,  a  hill. 

E — loc,    Devon. :  tribal   name 

■n  Theodbeald. 

awe — From  Desborough ;  loc, 

■thants. 

1 — Eng.,  belonging  to  Ditton; 

:  or  ditch  farm. 

ield — G.,  Dickfeld;  p.;  Eng., 

;ller  at  the  ditchfield. 

r,   Dittman,   Dittmann,   Ditt- 

,   Dittmore,   Dittner,   Ditty— 

Ditt. 

■From  Toth.,  thinda;  A. -Sax., 

k1;  Ij3w  Gorm.,  Deot,  people. 

pie  forms :  Eng..  Tuita,  Tntt. 

ty.  Tite,  Tidd,  Tidy,  Thody, 

ed.     Du(hly,     Dutt.     Duthie. 

d.  Deedv,  i>\te.  Dvett:  Mod. 

m..  Thiedt.  f  iede.  tiedt ;  Ditt, 

I>icttc,  Ditte,  Dida.  Com- 
nds.  Eng..  Tidball :  Fr..  Tud- 
Eng..  Theodore.  Ttwlor,  Tid- 
lan.  Tidman,  Dietman.  Det- 
L ;  Goth :  Dietmar ;  Eng. 
;niore.  Dittnier.  etc. 

Divers — Fr.,  Diovore ;  p. 
-Ir.,  p. 


Dixie—  D.,  Dich;  F.,  Diko  or 
Dyko,  family  name  Diken.  Dim., 
Dikje;  Dch.,  Dieke;  G.,  Dicke, 
Dix ;  p. 

Dixon — Dick's  son.    Eng.-Ir.,  p. 

Doane — Dane,  a  var.  of  Dawn;  A.- 
Celt., p. ;  see  Don. 

Dobbie— N..  Dapi ;  G..  Daber,  Dab- 
in.  Dabisch.  Dober,  Dobers ;  Dch., 
Dobben ;  p. ;  from  Goth,  Duba ; 
A. -Sax.,  4uva;  O.  H.  Germ., 
uba,  Dan,  tove,  dove.  Simple 
forms:  O.  G.,  Dubi,  Tuba,  Tupa, 
9th  cent. ;  O.  Danish,  Toffi,  Tobi ; 
Eng.,  Dove,  Dovey,  Dobie,  Too- 
vey,  Tobb;  M.  G.,  Taube;  Fr., 
Daubeau.  Duveau.  Dobbe,  Doub- 
ey,  Toufy,  Touvee.  Dim.,  Eng., 
Dobel.  Doblin.  Dubbins;  Fr., 
Dobelin:  Old  Germ.,  Tubinso. 

Dobbin.  Dobbins— Dch..  Dobben; 
G.,  Dobin ;  p.  Hugo  Dobin  in  Rot. 
Obi.  at  Fin..  K.  John;  see  Dobbs. 

Dobbs — From  Robert,  hence  Rob- 
bins,  Robertson,  Robson,  Dobbs. 
Dobson.  etc. 

Dobmeier — German,  a  farmer. 

Dobson — see  Dobbs. 

Dock — see  Dewey. 

Dockestador,  Dockstaden.  Docks- 
tader — Germ.,  from  Dockstadt ; 
a  locahty. 

Dockray — From  Dockwray ;  loc, 
Cumb. 

Dod.  Dodd,  Dodds— N..  Dadi;  D., 
Do(H;  F.,  Doc«le;  D.  B.,  Dode; 
Fl.  Dod.  Dodd;  p.;  Dod,  Tod, 
Tot.  dear;  O.  H.  Germ.  Toto. 
Tola,  also  from  Friesic,  dod.  a 
block-head.  Simple  forms:  O. 
G..  Doddo,  Dodo.  Doda,  wife  of 
the  Frankish  King,  Theodebert, 
Todo,  Totta,  Topo.  Tuzi,  6th 
c^nt.,  A.-Sax..  Dodda,  Diidda 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Totta, 
Bishop  of  Leicester;  Eng.,  Dodd, 
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Toddy,  Tfxlil,  Tottcy.  Diitt.  Diul- 

dy,  Dozv,  etc.     Dim.  Eiifj^.,  Tot- 
tell,     Uozell,     Diiddle.     Dutchiii. 

Compounds,  Etig..  Tozier.  Dod- 

man.    To<iman,    Totman,   Dotry, 

Doddridge,   Dot t ridge. 
Dotlderidge  —  loc,      Devon. :      see 

Dodd. 
Dodding— D.    II..   Dolin:   p.    Wil- 
liam   Do<lin,    Wore,    temp.     K. 

John ;  see  Dodd. 
Doikiinf^tin — loc.,     Kent.,     Lines.. 

Xortliants.,  Xortlibil. 
Dodge — I'rom     Ro);er,     Ro;^ersoii, 

llwlge.        Hodges,        ilorlg.son. 

lIodgltinB,  Haskings.  lloskinson. 

Ilodgnian,  Dodge.  I'rodgcr,  Dod- 

son.  Dudgeon,  etc. 
I>odron — see  Dodd. 
IXidson— D.  I'...  Dodesiine:  \>.:  .-^ee 

Doilge. 
Dodvvell — loc,  Ilanls..  Warw. 
Dodsworth,  Dodwortli — loc.  Yorks. 
Doe~D..  Dan.  Dawe:  Ddi..  Donw; 

p. :  nickname    or    sign-name   for 

Doe:  see  Daw  and  Dewev. 
Doelle— Dim.of  Doe. 
])„tTs— I'Vom  Diiffns..  luig..  .Kveller 

hv  a  dove-lionsc.    lolin  <!e!   Duff- 

luis.  limid.  Rolls. 
Doggett — I'Vom    Dowgale.    one   of 

tile  ancient  gatewavs  of  l^ondon: 

see  Dagget  an'l  Dewev. 
Dolan— Ir..  p.:  Cell.,  nf  black  com- 

plexiimor  liair:  see  DftU. 
r)„ll,v_^ce  Dalhv. 
Holder.  D..ler.  Dollar—  I'.el.  to  DoU 

-lar.      Scotland,      pioiighed-fiekl : 

Inc..  Clackmannan :  p. 
Dolcman.  Dollman— D..  Dohlmaini: 

1>- 
ll.,ll.  D.,llin-.r— Tliese  names  miglii 

helaken  fnmiOId  N'urse.  Doll,  a 

ivninan.      Ii  mav  lie  tlie  meaning 
Ml    llie    name   of   a    female   serf. 

-llnna    et    son.r    illiiK    D>.|o,"    a 


charter  of  Manumission,  Cod.. 
Dip.  961,  or  probably  A.-Sax.. 
Dohl,  a  wound ;  these  two  might 
be  the  same.  Dch,,  G.,  Doll;  p.: 
(}.,  Dollen ;  p. 

Dolleymore — From  Dda  mere :  loc.. 
Derbysh. 

IJoImer — From  Dalman;  Eiig.,  p. 

Dolphin— Fl.,  Dolphin ;  Dch..  Dol- 
hein :  p.  Dolfin,  a  tenant  in  cliiet 
in  n.  R.  From  Dolk.  valnus  or 
foe:  ().  N..  Dolgr,  foe:  .V-Sax.. 
!>olg.  Compounds:  O.  N.,  Do^ 
finnr:  Eng.,  Dolghin,  Tokher. 

Dolson — Dol's  son;  Eng.,  p. 

Dollon — see  Dalton. 

Dome,  Doom — O.  H.  Germ..  Tiimn. 
Thuom,  Thum;  A.-Sax..  Dom: 
()..  Eng,,  Doom,  judgment,  Tiim- 
mi,  a  Dane  in  Saxo.  Diuma.  an 
.\,-Sax.  Up.  of  Mercia.  Simple 
forms :  Eng.,  Tomey,  Tomb. 
Thumm,  ,  &ume.  Tom.  Tomv. 
Roll  of^Sttle  .\bbey.  Enjf.. 
Dmnmelow.  Dumbell,  Tommell. 
Tomlin.  Dunilin,  Dumplin.  Tom- 
kin,  Tomsey,  Tombs.  Com- 
jxnmds:  Tomkies:  Fr,  Domicile. 
Donmet.  Thomet:  Eng",.  Dum- 
mert,  l>niimer.  Toonier;  Mod. 
Cerm..  Dohmeyer,  Dumerit:  0. 
N.,  Domar.  Dtnnheri;  Fr„  Dwn- 
ar,  Domer.  Dumaire. 

I>i)mgaard — see  Doom. 

Doniina.  Dominie,  Dominy— G.. 
Doniina:  p. 

Don.  Done.  Donn,  Donne.  Donalil 
—loc.  Perth ;  O.  N.,  rfuna,  thun- 
I'er:  .\.-Sax,,  dunn,  brown,  from 
which  we  (jet  Thnnder-Hiy. 
Thnrsday.  Simple  forms;  Enfi.. 
Dmm.  Dinn,  Donn,  Donnrr, 
1  )oiMi,  Tim,  Tunno.  Tunnav.  Toa 
Tinncy:  M.  G.,  Donn.  Tonne: 
I'f..  lionne.  Donay.  Dim.  Enp.-  j 
Dnnnell,  Donndl,  Tumidl,  Tin-   I 
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aley,  Dineley,  Tinley,  Donelan, 
Tinling;  Fr..  Tonnelle,  Donncl- 
lan;  Pat.  A.  S.,  Dunning;  Eng., 
Dinning,  Tinning,  Dining.  Com- 
pounds, Eng.,  Dunger,  Dunstone, 
Tunstan,  Dunavifi;  A.  S.,  Diin- 
stan,  Don,  Dons,  Donning,  etc., 
all  found  in  D.  B. 

Donacliy — Celt.,  brown,  warrior ; 
Ir..  p. 

Donegan,  Oonelson,  Donilson,Don- 
ey,  Donnell,  Donnellan,  Denny — 
see  Don;  Ir.,  p. 
Donker — In  Ireland  the  head  of 
the  O'Connors  is  called  "The 
O'Connor  Don,"  the  dark  O'Con- 
nor ;  p. 

Oonkin — see  Don;  Eng.,  forms  of 
Duncan. 

Donovan — Celt,  of  dark-brown 
complexion  or  hair;  Ir.,  p. 

Donovil,  Donovial — Ir.,  p. 

Dooley — Celt.,  dark  compk-xioned 
chief  or  hero;  Eng.,  dweller  at 
the  <'oe-pastiire. 

IXiolittlc — From  the  Rolls  (John 
Doiitel) ;  nickname  for  an  idler. 

Duoii — Dweller  at  a  hill-fort;  see 
Don. 

Dupson — sec  Dob  son. 

Doran — Celt.,  stranger,  alien,  exile ; 
Ir.,  p.;  see  Darwin, 

Dordry — From  St.  Audrey,  or 
Dill..  Dordregter,  Dordrechi. 

Dorc^Er..  Dore:  Dch.,  Dorr, 
Dorre;  D.  It.,  Dore;  or  Dore, 
loe..  Derbysh  ;  see  Darwin. 

Diirgan — Ir.,  p. 

Dorman— Door-keeiH;r,  g:iU-kee]i- 
er :  sec  Darwin. 

Diirnell — see  Darwin. 

Doriiey — Eng.,  belonging  tn  Oor- 
ney,  the  Thorntree  Island,  or  ri- 
parian land. 

Dorrell — !■>..  Durell,  Ilngiienul 
nime;  see  Darwin, 


DorrinRton— loc.  Lines, 

IJorritv — Ir.,  p. 

Dorthcu— Dim.  of  Dorthv,  gift  of 

God. 
Jiirtun — Eng.,    belonging    to    Dor- 
ton,  dwelling  by  the  gate  or  pas.s. 
Dotson,  Dottridgt — see  Dodd. 
Dotv^.'iee  Donghtv. 
Doiible—N'..  Djnp'-Oalr:    D..    Dvh- 

dal.  Diebel.  Dibcl.  Dvbbel ;  Dch.. 

Dnbbel,    Diibbeid;    1-1..     Dni»alle ; 

(;er.    Dnbiel:    1-1..   Debil.    Dubai. 

Debolle:  p.:  Dcbdale.  loc,  .Xotls. 
Dondell— see  Dodwell. 
Donball— Celt.,      black      or     dark 

,'itrangcr ;  Ir.,  p. 
DiHigan — Of  dark  complexion:  Ir., 

V 

Dmigiitv — C.  Daulc;  Deb,.  Dothec, 
Dmdeij;  Fr..  Da  tide ;  I'l.,  Doth- 
cij;  I).  I!..  Dodid,  Doth.  Dod, 
Dot:  p. 
>  mglas.  Douglass — loc,  Lanark. : 
Celt.,  dweller  at  the  black  water. 

Dnultoir— From  Dolton;  loc,  Dev- 
on. 

■  !(iiithwaite~loc.,  Cnnib.,  York., 
Scaiid. 

Dnvc— X.,  Dnfan:  S.,  Dnfva:  D.. 
Dnvier:  Fi.lhifev:  nch..I">omve: 
C..  Dove:  i>.:  (ioth,  didia,  .\,.  S. 
dnva:  O.  II.  (icnn..  tnba ;  Dan.. 
tnvc.  dove,  "Ci)luml)a."  Simple 
lorm-  :  I-:-!-..  Dove.  Dovie.  Dovev. 
Dobic.  Tiil)b.  Tubbv.  Tn|>p.  Tnv- 
ev.T<:nvev.  Tnl,v  :  M.  (;,.T;mbe: 
l-r..  Dnbcm.  Dnve.-tii.  Dobbe, 
l)<inbev.  Touvv.  T..«vec  Dim. 
F-.1L',.  !)n!rl.  IV.bliii.  IX.l.'iin-i: 
!■>..  Dohdif. 

n;>w.  Ilnwe--sec  ]y--L-  -.wi  Dew. 

IV.wd.  Dowden.  llowdv— From  tlie 
old  l-ricMC  D.d.  Dawd.  dear. 
SiniirU'  forms;  O.  (!,.  Diiodo. 
Tiinio.  T.-iiln.  Tn-./a:  Rib  cent. 
l-:ng.,     Dowd.      Dowdy.     Doody. 
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Doubt,  Douhty,  Toot,  Dowse ; 
Vt..  Doii(k-aii.  Doiitcy,  Tout, 
Touiav,  Dniissc,  Touzeaii.  Dim. 
Kufl-^Dowdle,  Toodle.  Tootall, 
Toothaker.  Dowdiken ;  Patro- 
iiyniici,  Ens-.  Dowdinpj,  Dow- 
sini;:  pliniictk  fiiiling,  F.iifj., 
Dowden,  Dimdney,  Dnwson;  Fr., 
Doiulan.  Doiissan,  Toiitan,  Toii- 
7.\n:  KiiK"  liclonyitifj  to  Dowden. 
Dove  \allev. 

Diuvcll.  Dowdlc— sec  Dowd. 

DowK'v — l-'roni  Dowlais;  Inc.,  So. 
Wales. 

D->\vii.  Down?;— A. -Cell.,  dweller  at 
the  down  or  hill;  p. 

Dowiiaril,  Downwaril  —  From 
Diuvidifad:  loe..  Somerset. 

Downey — sec  Dow. 

Downin.Lf — loe..  Wore. 

T):m-nt— I'n'ni  Dnwiiton.  the  hill, 
farm,  or  estate;  Rnsj.,  p. 

Dowseii- -From  connnon  Fr.,  Don- 
cct. 

D'lxciiinirl — l-'iijr.,  p.;  see  Diixcy. 

Doxov — V.nii:  liolons;iM,i>;  to  Doncv. 
Staffs.  In  D.  J'...  13th  cent.. 
Dnkescv,  l>i.cci's  Island  or  river- 
side land. 

!>..v  -Fl..  I'r..  Dov.  fr.im  Dfi!iv 
ati<I  Duuai:  lor. 

DoyK— \  f..rm  of  D..wall.  Don.iial 
with  tlie  ■"!,'■■  palat.-ilizcd. 

1  )ra:iver-  From  Draver.  Teirt., 
|)ra-;er:    iiieknamc."  sl..w,    icdi- 

Dralihle    -l■■|l|,^,    uicknanie.    to    lie- 

sniear  with  nmd. 
Draue-  scr  Drake- 
Drain-  Vm-j:..    dweller   at    a    drain; 
.\1.   I'.,  drene;   ir-.ni  O.    I-.,  ilrali- 
nian.   to  .Iraiii;  Telt..  dweller  at 
a  Miekrlr.ni;  Cae!..  draikdiioim  : 
Ir..  ,lraei;hean. 
Drake     !>„     Drae^er,    Drneke ;    S.. 
Draiilti.    Drake:    Deli..    Draper; 


Fl..  Draccke ;  p. ;  from,  the  Goth., 
thrattjaii ;  A.-Sax.,  threfrjan,  to 
run  ;  or  Irish  traig,  foot.  Simple 
forms;  O.  G.,  Trago;  8th  cent. 
Eng.,  Drage,  Drake,  Dray,  Trav; 
M.  0.,  Drey:  Fr.,  Dreacq.  Drac'h, 
Drc^e,  Dreo;  dim,  Eng.,  Trail: 
!■>.,  I'recojie.  Phonetic  end- 
ings. Eti^.,  Dra^n,  Drain, 
Train ;  compounds,  O.  G.. 
Tra^anta.  life  and  spirit;  Fr., 
'J"rei;ont,  Trehard,  Trapfer,  Tray- 
cr,  Dreyfus,  Treifous;  Eng.,  Tra- 
liar,  Traer,  Drage.  Nickname 
or  si^n  name  from  bird.  Adam 
Ic  Drake.— Cal.  Inq.  P,  M. 

Drakfford — Eng.,  p.;  see  Drake. 

Drane — N..   Drain;   D,.  Trane;  S. 
Tranna ;    G.,    Trenncr ;    p. ;   see 
Drake. 
Drancy — see  Drain. 

Dransfield — Eng.,  belonging  to 
I  )ranfield,  Derby,  drain-6eld : 
Domesday,  Dranefeld. 

Draper — Fr..  Drapier;  Dch.,  Dra- 
per ;  p. ;  from  the  French  drap. 

Drascher — Germ,  for  Thrasher, 

Dray,  Draver — see  Drake. 

Drayton — loc,  Hcref,,  the  dry-buiU 
farmstead. 

Dreehsel — see  Drew. 

Dredg'e — Dch.,  Droge ;  p.;  a  pala- 
tal form  of  Drage ;  O.  E.,  dret^ 
mixed  com. 

Drew,  Drews — From  Dreux;  loc 
N'ormandy ;  from  Goth.,  dni^aa; 
A.-Sax.,  dreogan,  militari.  Sim- 
ple forms:  O,  G.,  Drogo,  Tn^ 
Drngo,  Trogo;  7th  cent.,  Drogo: 
D.  IV.  Rng.,  Troke,  Trow.  Trae. 
Drew,  M.  G.,  Dix^,  Trodit. 
Drnce;  Fr..  Truce,  Trou,  Dim. 
Drnev.  Dim.  Eiig.,  Drevrdl 
Trowel] ;  Fr.,  Truelle.  DtunliiL 
Plvmetie  ending,  Eng.,  Dmggan. 
Drown;   Fr,,  Dnigeon,    Droaen. 
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lyn.     CcMTipounds,  Fr.,  Tru- 
Drouartl,  Drucquer;    Eng., 
very,  Drury,  Thower,  True- 
;  M.  G..  Drunian ;  see  Druce, 
ey,  Drewy — see  Drew. 
Dreyer — see  Drake.    * 
i — loc.,  Yorks. 
— Probably    £>.    G.,     from 
/a;    O.   N.,  Tryggo;    Eng., 
g  or  Drigg;  son  of  Trigg  or 

—From  Tring;  loc.,  Herts. 
;g,  like  so  many  of  this 
.,  ranges  from  the  poetic 
ling  of  warrior  to  the  prose 
ling  of  servant:  also  Thring. 
Yorkshire  name  Kettle  string 
IS  the  .dring  of  the  kettle. 
—Eng.,  nickname. 
11  —  From  Trinkeld ;  loc, 
s. :  or  Dringhow,  Yorks. 
of  the  names  from  habit. 
iam  Drinkale,  Pat.,  R.,  and 
nas  Drynkhale.  Hnnd.  Rolls; 
e  Drinkhall. 

.ater — Eng..  nickname  for 
taller.  John  Drinkwater, 
(I.  Rolls. 

1— Celt.,  for  the  Irish  Eider- 
.  a  compound  of  Ir.,  eider, 
•.  wisdom,  sceol,  a  story,  tale, 

— sec  Driscoll. 
— Dch.,  Druyve,  Drijvcr;  p.; 
.  Driver.  Drover ;  tradename. 
ger — Germ.  There  is  a  place, 
■llingen,  but  it  may  he  de- 
I  from  Drillmei-ster,  the  offi- 
.'ho  drills  the  soldiers. 
ly.  Drouby— From  O.  N.. 
ir;  M.  G..  tnibe,  sorrowfni. 
lie  forms:  O.  G..  Trubo:  M. 
fraeb.  Triibe:  Eng..  Triib^, 
p.  Droop ;  Fr.,  Tratibe. 
peau,  Trouve,  Trufy.  Drn- 
Druvcau.       Dim.    Trouble. 


Trupel,  Troiiplin,  Troplong. 
Compounds.  Fr.,  Troupier,  Truf- 
fier. 

Drongbt— G.,  Dratb;  p.;  O.  H.  G., 
Triit:  M  G.,  traut:  L.  G.,  drud, 
dear,  beloved,  or  Goth.,  drauht; 
O.  N.,  droot,  people.  Simple 
forms:  O.  G.,  Dnido,  Trudo, 
Truto,  Trunt,  Trut;  8th  cent. 
Eng.,  Drought,  Drowdy,  Trood, 
Trout,  Troot;  M.  G„  Drude, 
Drute:  Fr.,  Drude,  Troude,  Tru- 
tey,  Trote,  Trotte.  Compounds, 
Eng.,  Trotter,  Trottman;  Fr., 
Trottier,  Trotrot,  etc.  Phonetic 
ending,  O.  G.,  Trntin ;  Eng., 
Troughton,  Trodden ;  Fr.,  Tru- 
don,  Trutin. 

Drown — see  Drew. 

Druce— From  Goth.,  driusan;  A.- 
Sax.,  dreosan,  impetuous.  Simple 
form.s :  O.  G.,  Drauso,  Dnooz, 
Dni.sa,  Tniozi;  6th  cent.  Eng., 
Druce,  Truce,  Trowse,  Truss; 
Vt..  Trousseau,  Tross,  Droz. 
Dim..  Eng..  Trussell;  Fr.,  Trou- 
sel.  Phonetic  ending,  Drusun, 
Tru.sun;  Fr.,  Troilsson. 

Druk — Germ.,  meaning  pressure, 
print : ,  probably  the  printer, 
Dnicker, 

Drum,  Driutimer — From  A. -Sax., 
tram,  firm,  strong,  courageous. 
Simple  forms:  Drum,  Drummey. 
Trump,  Trumpy:  M.  Germ.. 
Traum.  Compounds,  Eng,.  Trum- 
bull, Tremble,  Tnrnhull ;  .-V.-Sax., 
Trumhere,  Bishop  of  Mercia; 
Eng.,  Tnimper,  Drummer;  Fr., 
Dromery;  ^I,  G.,  Trummer. 

Drnmiler — see  Drummer. 

Drummontl  —  loc.,  Ross.  Scotl. ; 
dweller  at  the  ridge. 

Drury  —  A.-Fr.-Tcitt..  5we«theart, 
darling,  or  a  friend ;  see  Drew, 
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Druse,    Driislial— D..    Drews:    C... 

Dnische:  Dcli..  Dros:  1).  It..  IX- 

Dreiuics :  ]>. ;  sec  Drew. 
J)rv — Fr.,  Dravc:  p.:  from  Cintli., 

trij.'j.Mvs;  ().  \-.,  Trijifir;  A,-Sas.. 

trcnwe:  O.   II.,  (icnn.  ilriu:  M. 

("r.,  trcn :  Eiif;.,  Tri^ij.  Trv,  Into. 

Simple  forms :  O.  C.i  Driwa :  ( >M 

\..   TrvfiRO-    l^i"K   "f   Xorwav: 

Eiij^.,  Trifjt;,  Tricki-v,  Tree.  Trov. 

Try,   Dry;     1-r..    'rriclie.    Tnaii, 

Try,    Drimi.      Criinpiniiuls,     Er.. 

Trieliert,   Truliert.   Tri<|iict,   Tri- 

C!>t,  'l'ni;er,  Drier.  Trii-anl,  Dni- 

aiill  :      l-'iii;..    Trickctt.    Drewett. 

Tri^iri-T, 'IVii-kt-r,  Drver. 
Prytier^,'' — A  <lry.  fortified  plnci'  nr 

nimtntain :  V-iiK-.  V- 
Drvsdalc— liic.    Dumfries:   p.;    or 

the  .lalc  (m  i!k-  Kivcr  Drvfo. 
Diit.ach~-l-r..m  Tr.,  DhIw. 
Diibhiiis — see  Dnve. 
Dirl.hledick  —  I'nrni      ]>.ul.k'.lykx-;. 

Stiinelvni.-^e,  I-mark. 
Dnliei— I'rom  l-r..  Diilinis. 
Diilviisf,  l)iil!nis— see  Dove. 
Diiee — see  T>rew^. 
Diu-k,  Dm-kett--D<-h..  1-1..  Dm-;  I  i.. 

Diidi:  S.,  Dncke:  i-.: -ee  IVwcy. 
Diiekw.-rlli      l"n.iii     Dikewi:! :    In.-.. 

(■anlii,'an:  or  D.,  l>iu-lik;ir,Ur ;  p. 

The  name  wa-  aiicieiitlv   written 

Dyke  war.  !e. 
Dml.lini:— l-nmi        DinMen ;       loc, 

fhrs. 
Dii.Mlev.    Dii'llev      IOil:,.   hel..ii;;iiii; 

tn  Du'l.'v.  I.Mi  .(■-!..  Du.'.leK'L:li. 

Dn.MaM.ea- 
Dn.leiiev— I'V.'m   I'r..   Dieii.loime.  a 

Vii't  fr.-Tii  r,<u\:  ,>..  or  jilaee  iiaiiu- 

in   (li^c. 
!)ii.li:...n      In    lln'    ii'->rth    of    Enp., 

i!n:„nv.l:  Mv   D  "!--nnaii.l  IVw- 


DiKhiian — Eng.  p.;  Oiidenian,  nick 
name  for  Scarecrow. 

Duel — Dale  is  often  spelled  Deil: 
the  word  i.s  still  in  use  in  varioii- 
forms,  also  Dowell,  Dowl.  Durll 
and  the  Kentish  dowel,  a  niar^h. 

Duff,  Duffin — X.  Diifan:  p.;  adajK- 
ed  from  the*  Gaelic  in  the  10th 
cent,:  Ir..  p.;  see  Dove. 

Dnfliekl— !oc..  Dsrbysh.;  proIiaMy 
dove-field. 

Di'.fTey — Celt.,  of  dark  complexion: 
from  Ir.,  Diibhthach.  name  :<i 
great  antiquity.  A  |X)ct  to  Kin;' 
l.aa^haires.  A,  D.  43i. 

Dufrenne — Celt.,  belonging  to  i'k 
baronv  of  Duflferin,  down,  tlit 
Klack  Trithing;  Ir.,  p. 

Diiu,in.  IDnggins — Ir.,  p.,  dark. 
UlaL-k. 

!  )ti!,'dale— loc..  Staffs. 

I  )iiy:mnre — En(|t„  dweller  at  the 
duck-moor;  see  Dewev. 

Duke— The  Duke  of  Atholl  is  i 
Stuart- Murray,  A  good  inanv 
names  came  from  the  iii>pcr 
ranks  of  society,  given  to  men 
wlinse  ancestors  never  enjoye>l 
any  |)lacc  .so  high  as  that  of  a 
tradesman,  as  King,  Duke.  Eari, 
liarnn.  Knight,  Squire,  Pq*. 
I'.ishop  and  Parson.  When  p*'r 
people  wanted  to  be  rcgistereil 
(he.\  would  adopt  aiiy  natne  they 
fancieil ;  .see  Dewey, 

f)ukintleld — From  Diikinfield:  loc 
Clies. 

Duliiv— Eroni  the  Fr.,  D'l'Uy:  Hu- 
f^uennt  name. 

I  inniayiie — Er.,  p, 

DurnMeton — loc..  Glost. 

'iiinimer — see  Dome. 

I  y.-'\\>:ir  —loc,  Haddingtonshire: 
tell.,  the  fnrt  of  the  summit. 

I  )unii)mb.  l>inicoinbe,  Duncom- 
l-'n  >m     Duncombe ;    loc.,    Du^-'- 
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from  Dunn  we  have  Dunkin, 
the  brown  valley  or  hollow. 

Dunford — ^loc.,  Yorks. ;  dweller  at 
the  ford  by  the  hill. 

Dung,  Diinger — Dch.,  Duncker  ;  p.; 
from  Diinckhart ;  see  Donn. 

Dimgard,  Dungate — Eng..  dweller 
at  the  hill-gate  or  opening. 

Dungey^From  Dengie;  loc,  Es- 
sex; or  Dangu ;  loc..  Normandy; 
from  Old  Norse  names,  as  Tiin- 
gii-Kari,  Tungu-Odclr.  Simple 
forms:  Eng.,  Tongue,  Hgua. 
Tongc,  Tungay,  Dungey.  Com- 
pounds, Eng.,  Tongman;  Fr.. 
Tunghand. 

Dunham — loc.,  Norf.,  Notts. ;  home 
or  enclosure  on  the  hill. 

Dun  ion — see  Dunyon. 

Diinkin— From  Dunnichen;  loc, 
Forfar. 

Dimkley  —  From  Dinkley;  loc, 
Lanes. 

Dnnlop,  Dunlope — loc,  .\yr. ;  the 
hill  of  the  bend. 

1  Hum — I'^rom  Dun  :  loc.  Forfar. ;  or 
Tunni;  S.,  Duner :  Dch..  Dun; 
Ci.,  I>oimer:  D.  B.,  Dim,  Dune; 
p. :  see  Donn. 

Dunnctt— Fr,  Don  net ;  see  Don. 

Dunniny — loc,  Perth.;  dweller  at 
the  little  hill. 

Dunsiliin— Eng.,belonging  to  Duns- 
don.  Dtm's  hill. 

Dunshire —  Probahly  from  Good- 
sir,  whence  comes  Goacher, 
(iouchcr,  Dunshire. 

Dunstan.   Dunstin — loc.  Northhil. 

DunstiT — Eng.,  belonging  to  Dun- 
sler,  Soms. 

Di'uthnrnc — From  Dunterton  :  loc.. 
Devon. 

Duuihorpe — loc.  Oxf. 

Dunton— Eng..  belonging  to  Duu- 
lon.  hill,  farm  or  estate:  p. 

Dimyon — lr.,p. ;  Dunu.  stronghi)ld  : 
Von  or  Von,  son. 


Dupai.s — F..  p. 

Dupuis— Fr..  p.;  Wells,  or  of  the 
well. 

Durant,  Durrans,  Durrant — D., 
Diirandin;  Fr.,  Durand.  Durant; 

.  p. :  Durand  in  the  Roll  of  Battle 
.\bhey;  D.  B.,  Duran<l.  A  per- 
sonal name  that  occurs  frequently 
in  Domesday  Book.  Durand, 
sword  of  Roland;  A.-Fr..-Lat.= 
enduring,  lasting. 

Durbin — Fr..  belonging  to  Durban, 
capital  of  \atal,  named  after  a 
governor  of  Cape  Colony. 

Durbridge — From  Dwrbach  ;  loc, 
Pembroke. 

I>urdcn.  Durdon — l*"rom  Dourdan  ; 
loc.  France,  hanl-tcxith.  Walter 
Durcdent,  Close  Rolls. 

Durfej' — Ir..  p. 

Durham — Kng.,  l>clonging  to  Dur- 
ham, anc  Dunholm(c),  the  Hill 
River  island. 

Dumty,  Durning — The  word  Dur- 
iian.  a  nickname  given  to  the 
]>eoplc  of  iho  barony  of  Iverk  in 
the  south  of  Kilkenny;  !r..  p. 

Dtirnford — loc,  Wilts.;  dweller  at 
Ihc  secret  or  private  fnrd. 

Durell — Fr..  Duril;  hard,  stern,  se- 
vere: p.  Darcll  in  Roll  of  Bat- 
tle .\bbey. 

Dursteler.   Dtirsteller — Gcr,,  p. 

Dtiry— Fn.m-Durie;  loc.  Fife;  or 
Fr..  Duray.  Durey :  p. ;  hard,  firm. 

Dusenberry — Deb.,  from  I>isheilen, 
"Thus  today:"  Bfrry,  a  corrup- 
tion of  Burg:  Dust'ubnrg. 

Du>t— Fmiu  Tbusian,  the  Omquer- 
or's  Standard-bearer.  The  name 
signifies  the  stnni-  heaved  and 
"put"  by  Thu-  or  Thurs.  a  north- 
ern giant.  The  slone  was  lost 
ill  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  the 
name  degenerated  t<>  Du>(.  Oust- 
ing is  a  form  of  Thurstan  and 
is   also   found   m   the   shortened 
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from  of  JHist  (Williiiin  Dwstevn 
Ip.  M.) 

Diistin,  l)nsliuaii.  Diistoii — Dii^tiii. 
name  of  a  person  in  noniesday 
Hook  holding:  land. 

DntcluT— Tont..  Ucluiijiini,'  l<i  Ho!-- 
land;  ner.-Oentscli. 

Diilliv— !■>..  On  Thais:  p.;  or  fn.m 
Cotli..  thineda:  A.-Sax..  thcd; 
Low  Gt-rnj.,  dont.  people.  Sim- 
ple forms:  O.  Ci..  Thcudes.  kiny; 
tif  tlK-  West  (lOths;  rnh  cent., 
Ti-nto.  Tntto.  'riiicdo.  Tito.  Tyiti. 
Diedo.  llido.  I>ol:  A.  S„  Ond.la. 
Tmlda  :  l-"iijt..  Tnita.  Tiitt.  Tnitv. 
Tiw.  'i'idd,  Tidv,  Theert.  Dntt. 
Dmliv.  ih-vA.  IVedv.  nyte.llyt-U. 
fie.  Dim.  I'-iiR.  TiitlU'.  nmldlo. 
Tntdiing.  'rilehen:  I-r..  Dous- 
sarrv.  rhonetk  endings:  V.ns.. 
Tho'deii.  Dndin.  Tenlcn.  I'om- 
poun.ls:  O.  C.  Theohald:  Kn-., 
Didhal'l.  Thcxlnre.  'I'ndor.  Tid- 
ilcman.  'j'idman.  Dietinaii.  IVlt- 
man.  Derhiian.  IX'ttnier.  Theo- 
drie.  Tudrifi.  Do.ldridge.  [>oll- 
ri.lgf.  Ded.-rick.  lK-dnd:.:f:  I-r.. 
Dietrich.  Dierieks.  etc:  bdon^- 
ini,'  lo  Duthie.  Set.;  -.ee  Dongh 
tv. 

IlTii-.in  -  rommon  A,-Sax.  p.; 
i)m!d"s  -m:  <te  DiUhv. 

Dnlti.n— loc-.  flics,.  1  .;mcs.  (>c- 
enr<  as  [timtonc  in  D,  U. 

r)n\l>nr'--I-:iiLr..  hflon^'in^' to  Dnx- 
I.nrv."l.,uu-<-,  \Mh  mit.:  D.-kes- 
l.nrv  |)..kn-hiiro.  el.-.:  pmhahly 
1  )-„■■,■,■■- -iriin-hi.ld. 

|):,-,.'i  rinni  |lv-:o.i:  tVll-Lat.. 
.'wdlrr  ,11   ll,.-"\V:,-tv  nr   llerm- 


\\\:U'<.\-  IvWIu:  tVh„  IV  Wil 
du'  ^^ldl.■  ..TH-;  -.v  Tliwailc- 
iM'.T     '  Ml,.   M  O'llwyi-r:  Ir.,  ]'. 


Dj'al — A]>])areiitly  for  the  French 
Diel.  from  Lat.,  Deicola,  "the 
patron '.saint  of  Franche  Comtf." 
worshi|)cr  of  God. 

n>lil>cll.  Dyeball— see  Double. 

T)ycc--loc..  Alrerdeeii:  or  I>ch.. 
Deis,  Dnijs;  Fl..  Dnys;  p.;  from 
Goth.,  deis.  wise,  or  maybe  from 
<).  X..  dis;  .A.-Sax.,  ides,  woman. 
j^oddess.  Simple  forms:  Diso, 
l>isso,  Disa;  8th  cent.,  Enjj., 
Dvce.  ITicev.  Diss,  Dias.  T\-as. 
Tisoe:  M.  G..  Tbics;  Fr.,  Di«. 
Dizy,  This.  Thisse.  Dim.  Eng,. 
Tysack:  l-'r,.  Tissvlin.  Phonetic 
endinfjs,  Eng.,  Dyson,  Dj-son: 
l'"r.,  Diziati,  TJson.  Compound*. 
iMig.,  Tizard,  Dismore;  Fr..  Di- 
saiiil.  Disant,  Tissier,  Tissaire. 
Tisserand ;  Enff..  Tyser. 

Dvchcs.  Dyckes — sec  Dyker, 

Dye— G.,  Thei ;  p.;  of  Diana,  the 
Italian  (joddess :  sec-Tye  and  Ilia- 
mond. 

Over— N..  Dvri:  D..  Dvhr;  S- 
Dyr:  D.  R.  Derinj;:  p.:  cloth 
colorer ;  trade  name. 

Dyet.  Dyett,  Dyott— Fl..  Deyaert: 
p.  see  Diithy. 

Dvker — The  nian  who  attended  W 
the  dykes. 

Dymaek — Eng.,  bek>nginE^  to  Dytn- 
tick,  Glost..  14th  cent,;  EMmoc- 
the  dim,  or  dark,  or  shady  oak. 

Dvknian — Dweller  at  a  dyke,  or 
tlyke-maker,  ditcher. 

Dyrc — see  Dyer. 

Dyreiig — see  Diring. 

! )\soii — Dve's  soil :  see  D\-ce  anJ 
tXnnis. ' 

i::d.v,  Kb'w.  Ebbi— From  Gothk 
al:a.  al>an,  Ab,  Eb.  lb.  man:0. 
( 'i..  ,\hbo.  .\bbi,  Abba,  Appo. 
l-l.'H),  llelw,  Heppo,  Ibba,  HiMa. 
Ippn.  Eliba,  queen  of  the  Saxons, 
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A.  D.  678,  Ibbe.  Ebbi;  Eng., 
Abbe,  Abbey,  Abba,  App,  Happy. 
Epp,  Hebb,  Heppey,  Hipp;  Fr.. 
Appay.  Habay,  Haby,  Happev, 
Hip.  Dim.  O.  G.,  Abiko;  Eng.. 
Appach.  Ebbidge,  Hipkin.  Ap- 
pliiT,  Abbiss,  Apsey.  Patrony- 
mics, Eng.,  Abson,  Hebson,  Ibi- 
son,  Hibson;  D.,  Ebsen,  Inse:i. 
Compounds,  Eng.,  Abdy.  Eberi, 
Hebert.  Hibert,  ApiJolil,  Hip- 
wood,  Abbott,  Ebertts,  Ibbett, 
Hibbitt;  Fr.,  Abbadie,  Habdey, 
Abert.  Habbert,  Appert,  Happert, 
Abbette,  Habit,  Abit,  etc. 

Eacher — D.,  Egger;  Dch..  Eger;  p. 

Eacott — D.,  Eckert,  Eigaard ;  G., 
Eckardt;  Fl.,  Eckhout;  p.;  Eng., 
dweller  at  the  waterside  cottage. 

Eade.  Eaden,  Eadis — Most  of  the 
Eng,  names  are  from  the  A.- 
Sax.,  ed,  or  ead,  and  the  Fr.  from 
the  Goth.;  happiness,  prosperity; 
O.  G..  Audo,  Oudo,  Outo,  7th 
cent,;  O.  N„  Audr;  A.-Sax.  Ed- 
da.  Eddi,   Eata.  Auti,  Outi;   D. 

B,  Ent'„  Aught,  Ought,  Auth, 
Eade,  Eadic,  Eddy,  Eat ;  Fr., 
Aude.  Andy,  Autie,  Dim,  Eng., 
Outlaw,  Edkins,  Eddis,  Oilam, 
Fr.,  Audille,  Audiquel,  Audis, 
Phonetic  endings,  Eng.,  Attton. 
Oughton,  Eadon;  Fr.,  Audin, 
.Autin.  Oudin.  Compounds.  A. 
G.,  Edgar,  Ediker,  Auger.  An- 
ther, Eadburgh ;  Eng,,  Odierne, 
Autram,  Outram,  Edniead,  Bd- 
mett,  Edmans.  Edmond.  Audritt. 
Outred.  Oulridge,  Edridge,  Ed- 
well,  Eatwell.  Ottwell.  Edward. 
Edwin,  Eilolph. 

Eagar,  Eager — From  O.  H.  G.. 
ccca ;  M.  G,  Ecka:  A.  S.,  ecg.. 
edge.  Simple  forms.  Eng.,  Agg. 
Agile,  Ache,  Ake.  Haig.  Haggie- 
Ilack,    Haw,    Hay,  Egg,  F.ggo, 


Ego,  Edge,  Eye,  Hedge;  M.  G., 
Acke,  Egge.  Hacke;  Fr.,  Hacq, 
Hache,  Hage,  Haye.  Dim.  Eng., 
Hagel,  Heckle,  Hail,  Achlin, 
Hailing ;  Fr,,  Eglin.  Com- 
[wiuuls,  Eng.,  Aghard,  Haggard, 
Agar.  Acre,  Ayer,  Eager,  Hager, 
Acron,  Acorn,  Aickman,  Hack- 
man,  Hedgeman,  Hayman,  Ham- 
mond, Acrojxl,  Achuff ;  Fr.,  Hey- 
man ;  Eng.,  Ayliffe ;  Fr.,  Acar, 
Agniand,  Eymond,  Aymont, 
Acoult;  O.  G.,  Agar;  M.  G., 
Acker,  Archer,  Eger,  I  lager, 
Hayer,  etc. 

Eagl^ — loc,  Lilies.,  D.B.  Aycle. 
Giliiert  De  la  Megle  appears  in 
the  Hund.  Rolls,  also  Constance 
le  Eagle;  O.  E..  awe,  dreat,  etc.; 
see  Egley. 

'Eaglcstone —  A.-Fr.-Lat.,  dweller 
at  the  Eagle-Rock;  Eng.  p. 

Eagleton — loc,  Rutland. 

Eagling — N.,  Egil ;  S..  Egelin ; 
Dch.,  Eggling;  p. 

Eakin — see  Ekin. 

Eakle — see  Eagle. 

Eaks — see  Ek.     Ek's  son. 

Ealifsen — Scand.,  son  of  Elaf  oi 
Olaf. 

Ealv — From  Elv  :  loc,  Canib. ;  or 
li)le;  Dch.,  EJie;  p. 

Fames.  Eampson — From  a  mother; 
Fames  is  a  maternal  uncle,  Emp- 
son,  a  cousin  through  the 
mother's  uncle;  from  O.  N., 
ymla,  slridere ;  or  Ymr,  clash  of 
arms.  The  Giant  Ymir  in  North- 
ern Myliiology  is  from  this  root, 
noise.  Simple  forms:  O,  G..  Im- 
mo ;  Ftig..  Yem ;  Fr..  F"me,  Eniy. 
Dim.  Eng..  Eames,  Hymcs.  Plm- 
nis.  rnwge;  G.,  Imse;  I"r..  Imbs. 
Compounds,  Eng..  Tnibcrt,  Em- 
ber, Emery,  Fmerick ;  Fr..  Im- 
l)ert,     Tiuanl,     Imer,     Emmery. 
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luiieric.    Phonetic  ciKliiifjs,  Eng.,  En;r.,    East,   Easty,    Easto,   Ojt. 

Knifiiy.  EmcricinK-;  I'V.,  Kinmon.  Hoste,  Owst,  Yost.  Dim..  Os- 
I'lardley — I'Voin  ICanlisU-y :  loc.,  t'll,  Aiistcll.  Compounds,  Eng.. 
Ilcref.,  or  Kanllcw,  Stuffs.;  Faslmaii.  Eastnmre;  >[.  G.  Chi- 
Kanla's  Lea;  A. -Sax.,  earda.  man:  Dan..  Ostmer;  XI.  (i.. 
liimie,  h(mic  on  tlic  lea.  Osterrath;    Fr..    Ostard,    or   to 

Mariaksen — see  Kricksnn.  liard  ;   O.    E.,    est,   grace,    favor. 

I-:ari— \..   Krii..   dim.  o(    Krlin^r:         Ijountv.       Robert    de    la    E'te. 
S.,  I'lrlinjj;  (i..  ICrk-.  Mrk-r:  D.  I'..  llund    Rolls. 

Krlec-liiii!,^,  lirliiin,  l-lrlenc ;  p.;  I-'asicr — loc,  E.^sex;  from  ost  or 
fniin  A.  (j.,  erl:  Eiifi.,  I'arl:  O.  east,  oriental;  Oster.  or  ea.<liT. 
(I.  Ivrlo,  'Uli  cent.:  l-'ni.!.,  I-^irlv.  refcrriiiff  lo  the  {.fotUIess  Oster. 
.\rle:  M.  (;.  Krk-.  Hcrl:  IV.,  Irle:  nr  iCastre.  Simple  fonns:  O.  0.. 
Kuh:..  fliirluck.  Arliss:  M.  G..  Osier;  Enj,'..  Easter.  Ovster:  M. 
l';rlecke.  Harkss:  I'r..  ilurtiac  C,  Oester;  I'r..  Oustria.  Com- 
llarle.  I'atronyniiis,  O.  (I.,  ponnds.  Eni;.,  Eastbrook,  Easter- 
I'Vlunc:  O.  N.  I'>iiii,i.ir.  Cum-  i!ay,  Ostennoor.  Oysternian. 0>t- 
Ijiimnl.-;.  Enj^..  iinrlli;it,  llnrler.  rich:  I''r.,  .-Xstorgis. 
Iriwin:  .M.  C.  I'.rk-r.  I-Vliwiii ;  i:;,slerhri)ok— loc..  Devon;  dweller 
It.,  .\rlniiin.  ;,[  tlic  ICast  brook;  see  Easter. 

Ivanu-^i,     l->ncsl^Mii^'-.,     Earnest;      ICastliopc — Knj;,,    dweller    at    tlic 
.\l.  E.  enust ;  ( >.  K..  eonust,  O.  ICast  I  iopc  or  hill  recess. 

II.  (icr.  i-rmist.  limd.  criist,  I)ch.      Mnstlen— EnK-.  f rom  Eastley ; dwel- 
iriist.     Sdiny  of  tin-   i:riK-sts  in         Kt  at  the  East  lea;  p. 
I'^aslm.in — see  East. 
I'^astmoml — .\.-Sax..   Eastnitiiiil  or 

I'stninnd ;  mnnd,  protection :  p. 
I'"a-it(ic,  Eatoiieh — see  Easter. 
Iva-ton— loc.   Ess..   Herts..  North- 
aiils.,  Yorks. ;  from  Rysteinn.  an 
( *ld  Norse  name. 
ICaslwood — loc.  Ess..  Notts..  Ren- 
few,  Yorks. 
I'ati'licl — l*"nir.,    helonKinj;    to   Kt- 
H-.ill,  Derhy :  jirobably  Eata's  well 
or  sprtnf;, 
l".iiin;,'cr — From  Crtr.,  Otinger:  p. 
Iv.ilon — To  show  how  names  nuj' 
111'  a-i-inmed.  the  instance  of  an 
iti'hhd.  [■     1        I  Italian  cal»in-boy  named  Benito. 

l-.ri-\      I'liiin     1mi-h.    loc.         wlio  i"inic  with  Eng'lish  sailors  to 
Anuriia,  and  entered   school  a- 
c.      I'.:i-lcy — Irmii      l-.a-tliin,"':  lii'njamin     Eaton,    married    and 

.  Kfiii. ;  ..r  l-'.:i-tl>'.>.  1  lam-.  -i-tlleil  in  the  I'nited  Slates;  no* 

I'mm  Sifvt'ii  <'-U  '11-'.  '■rii-ii-         liis  ■^lisccmlants   go   to   Engtaml 
Sin:|'li-  I'liint- :  ( )   '  i..  (  i>ia  :         and  look  with  fotid  admintkmit 


(.iir  ilirwUirii-s  arf  ;ii 

i;llicixations 

iif  tlu'  oirrf-iiimiiiii^;  1 

ii-rnian  anO 

Ihtttli  iTIISl. 

ICanishiiiv -l.ic.    I.ams 

. :  ,i,r    l-n,- 

^l.al^Il.   Ik-ra-ick.  .Iw 

flk-r  at  tile 

i-ak-lu-iv..,.l. 

l--arp— l-roiii   ICri«-;  1...- 

.,   Ilrfi;:um: 

.ir   \..   Kriir;   IM.,.   !■ 

:r,,.  IkTiK-: 

(;..  IvrplV;  ]■>..  l\.T|.ii 

KI..:K,e.. 

l-arlmaii— >.-.•   1  N.rtnv., 

Karnak,.,— \..      I^i.vko 

r;      1).     n. 

Em.ac:  ( ;..  Kl.rirli : 

11..  I'.yridi: 

|...  l-.ng..  llK  l).,!.u>«.l 

a.v   l-aurtia- 

ccr:    \.-Sa\.,    I'.lVrw; 

ai\T.    tlnar- 
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the  towers  of  Eaton  Hall,  their 
assumed  ancestral  home:  see 
Eade. 

Eatwcll — From  Etwall;  loc..  Der- 
bysh. :  sec  Eade. 

Eaves — loc..  Lanes-  Staffs.,  and 
other  counties;  or  P.,  Eve. 

Ehhase— From.  Abidge:  loc.,  Es- 
sex; see  Ebb. 

Ebb.  Ebbe,  Ebbs.  Eber.  Ebert,  Eb- 
bitts,  Eberly— Fr..  Ebbe:  Dan.. 
Eher;  Dch.,  Ebers;  S.,  Eblies;  p. 
The  O.  Teut..  Ebbe,  Ebba.  Ebbi. 
Ebbo.  Ebo,  etc.,  <lim.  forms  of 
Ebur- names,  especially  Ebiir- 
hard,  boar-brave. 

Ebden — From  Hebden ;  loc,  Yorks. 

Ebcrharcl  —  Boar-strong.  These 
Teutonic  dithometic  names  be- 
loni;  to  the  oldest  period  of  the 
race. 

Flicrsole^Place  name ;  see  Evers. 

Eliorn — A  name  in  Kent  for  an  In- 
termittent spring  is  \'eitl)oiirn. 
later  Eyiebonm.  whence  the  sur- 
name Elborn  and  Ebom. 

F^brall— see  Ebbe. 

FJjsworth — I'rom  Ibsworth  ;  Inc., 
Hants. 

!>cle'^,  Echols,  Eckles — loc.,  I^nr-^.. 
(ir.,  a  church:  ^jloskerry.  E^lo- 
havlc,  Eccles,  in  Norfolk  and 
l.-inc*..  Ecclesfiekl  in  Yorkshire. 
and  Eccleston.  Eccles  wa'  t'r.f 
name  of  a  musical  cjinf^j-er  ir. 
I'urccH's  time,  aiwl  *jnly  ^^r',^  '  •■, 
him.  .\.-Sax..  fier..  EjccIc-.  '.'tj-. 
church.  William  d«  E>rc'-r-.  \. 
I).  1242.     Ijnc.  Iiyfje<t*.  tr^. 

I^colestone — Entr..  Iiekjn^in;^  V.  Ri"- 
clcston.  church,  u/trr..  \A:c"  -''■ 
i-:cc!i>ton.  .\.  I).  I24>.  U-.-  :- - 
(|ncpt*.  etc. 

I\cbertecker'.ca — Ger ,  'y 

l'.ck,  Eckanlt.  Edtf,"*??  ?-•>/■  -y'^ 
erley.   EckericM.  i-^.ie:iK-ti    frt- 


iutid.    Eikm;»n — I-n>m    (icnnan; 

s<.-e  Ivii^er. 
Ixkersk'v — i":ii;..  Ivloniiini;  to  Fc- 

closlcv.  cliuri;h,  nica^'ow.  p. 
Edanis.'  Fddards— sw  .\do, 
Eddiiii^ou— loc.  Uerks..  Seniors, 
luldins—sev  Ea.lc. 
Kddle>ton— Uk-..  I'ed.les. 
Kddy— I'rom     Aiilio:    loc.     X..r- 

inanilv:  see   i^ajlo. 
Eden— .\.,   It.,   f<.r   l':dnn.   I'Mc  or 

Ead(e);  dweller  at  llie  hill  btnw  : 

see  Eailc, 
Edtjar— S..  VAfiiml:  I).  11.,  IvlKiir; 

ji. ;  .sec  Fade. 
K<lj,'d,     i-:d;,dicill— I'nmi     lOlj^eliitl ; 

loc.  Somer,.;.;  or  \.,  F^,nl :  ^Iwel 

Icr  at  the  RidKC  llii!;!-, 
iMltreworth — loc,  (ilost..  L-im-..,  ilie 

ri'lye  farm  or  estate. 
Eil;jin^'t(Hi— The      esl;i|c     id      llie 

[■"f^i^a  family  :  p. :  ^ee  Ivliniun  and 

ERK'UKt'in. 
ir,!i.k-v— !.H-.,  Salop. 
l-;,!.r|;„j.  _  i-:,,^-..     fn,n.     Ivl^ehill. 

ridire-hill ;  p. 
iv'holm — i''n)ni  Dani-h.  p. 
E'lint/m— kw.,  Sdmer-,.  Wilt-,:  ■-■<■ 

i:a.!e. 

I>leii.  l-:ad'-.  !/;i...n. 


Kttv 


ir'.m 


[i-nim 


l-Ji'V-.  Tlicrei-aloai.!;, 
[.'e  pron.nm.  e.l  .-de,  n-;,r 
vlivel-on.  Kd!ei-en.  E'i-r. 
E'lioL'— Scan-'..  -'.:i  '.:'  . 
(■...  i;,d.  i.r..-[.-'.-rii-., 

V-;;.^--— /■'■   Kd--.-..; 
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Kdri'njjlon — Kni^-,     a     jwlatai     de- 
scendant of  the  common  A.-Sax., 
r.adric,  blcsseilly  iwwcrfiil. 
■  ivKalsoii — Eilval's  son. 

i:(iwall.  Edward.  Edwanis  — N.. 
Jatvaror;  I).,  Edvard.  Edwards; 
!•>..  Edonard;  D.  B.,  Eduard, 
Btiiniard :  p. :  see  Eade. 

Ej^an — Celt.,  ardor;  Ir,,  p. 

[•>arr.  ICfjIiert.  E>jjj:en.  HfjKenson. 
Ef-ffett— N..  lU-K'sr:  1-..  Egtje. 
KjTKen;  S..  Ej,'er.  EfifRers;  Ddi.. 
EK!,'ers;  G.,  E^cr.  Effgert.  Ef,'- 
yart ;  I).  1'..  Ej;licrt,  Eghebraiid; 
P- 

I'.gchnid — si-e  Eagar. 

Kycrton — hic,  Kent..  I^incs. 

E^^^.^  V-K-^^.  EK?ertz— Och..  Es;- 
!;rcrs ;  p. ;  sei.'  Rtjarr  and  Kasar. 

I'.tfff'ntnn,    I-'^'inlon — IdC.    Dcrbysli. 

I^jrjrlfjton.  ELrilson— Eni;..  stone, 
ca-;tle:  sec  Tvagar. 

l-'i^.^iiuton — I'Voni    E^Klcton  ;     Inc.. 

Hou-r. 

1-Vle.  I'Xdev.  I'-.^li,  I-:^lv— A.-Sa.N.. 
Airel;  ().  \..  Ej,nl.  the  form  ail 
fur  au'il  i'  Saxon.  Sinipk-  forms  : 
n.  <■;..  Af^iln.  khij,'  of  the  West 
lli^hs:  Aj;il.  Ej,'il.  Aih.;  Entr.. 
I-:aule.  Ivyk-v.  Avic.  .\U-.  Avlcv. 
oiiev:  M.  (;..  End.  Evl;  Fr., 
.Xi^itillf.  I-Xde.  l-^dv.  Avol.  Aillv; 
ilini.,  n,  (•,.,  A^rilin.  Airlin.  Ailin ; 
Eml'..  Ai,'ihi.  Ea-^diii-  Avlmff; 
1-V..  l-X'aion.  0.mp..»nd^.'l':n^., 
Ail-rr.  Avlard.  Airnilar.  Ailnian. 
.\K-man.  Av|,ii,t.  Avhv:.rd.  Avl- 
wm;  Er..  Aialhi-rl.  Aillard,  .Vil- 
li-r.-r :  ">.  r..,  AirilhiTl,  Ailirer. 
N^.-lhar.  .\iL;linian,  Atrilniar. 
\-ihvard.    \!.Ml«in. 

F-rrni'.iit   ■iMO.nmih. 

l-:iil.r-.  I'hI.Tl.  I'hvhar.  V.hnv^ri.-u— 
Elirlvk.  bMm-;:  <  Imnai.  lum.s 

i"il.-n--A  Frisian  uanif. 

EichrnlH'rirer.      I-'icburn  —  Gorman 


surnames,    Eichom ;    squirrel   in 

English, 
Eikrem — From  Eiko,  Eikcm,  Fris- 
ian family  name. 
Eilander,  Eilersen — ^A  Frisian  fam- 
ily name,     Etiert,    Eilt,    Eilerts. 

Filers.  Eihs,  Eils,  contraction  of 

Fgilhardt,  Ailhardt. 
l-linzinfjer — German  place  name, 
Eiscle,  Eisenhour — ^The  older  form 

of  isam  and  ison.    Simple  fonns: 
,    O.   G.,   Isa,   Iso,   Isi;    8th  cent 

Eng.,    Ej*es,    Ice,      Dim..  Icely. 

fsclin  ;  M,  G.,  Eiselc,  Eiseln;  Fr. 

Iselin,  Eiseln,  Yslin,  Compotuids, 

O.  G.,  Isbert,  Isabcrt;   7th  cent. 

M.  G.,  Tsert,  Eiser,  Isman,  Ei!^ 

mann,     Isevard;     Eng.,    Isburg. 

Isani,  Izard,  Heiser,  Ismer.  Ito>l: 

Er..  Islwrt,  Izard,  Yzard.  Isoard 
Ek.  Eke.  Ekman— D.,  Ek;  N'..  Eik: 

IVh.,  Eik :  p. 
Ekeiimd,   Ekenstan,  Ekins,  Fkker. 

Eklaiif,   Eklers,   Eklof.   Ekquifi. 

Ekstcdt.     Ekstrand,     Ekstrom  — 

Probably  from  the  Frisian  family 

name,  Ek,  Eke,  Ekea,  Eckea. 
Elan.l.    Elland— loc.,   \onhbd..  or 

Dch.,  Elandt;  p.;  loc.,  Yorks. 
Elbcn.  Fiber,  Elbeson,  Elbow-Mt 

Aibin. 
Elboroiigl) — loc..  Somers. 
I-:icoat.    Elcot— From    Elcot;    toe 

ISerks..  Wilts. 
i:kler— Like  Alder  or  Older.  EWer- 

Alder  and  Elder  also  taken  fTon 

tree  names ;  see  Aldis. 
Flrk-rton — loc.,  Ross;  or  .Mdenon. 

.\' on  bants. 
i'.ldredKe.  Eldridge— From  EMrift: 

Inc..  Wigton ;  see  Aldri^  mi 

.\lton. 
ilk-TiKcr — X..Erlinger;  p.:  !«eEvl 
l-lir.  E.lt:ar— S.,  Elg;  D..  Helge:t 

l-.Iya,    ElRcr;   Dch..  Elgers:  |^; 
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.  Elar,  Elfgar,  Elget,  Algar; 
Ugar  aiKl  Albrand. 
1 — A.-Sax..  p. 

Eliason,  Elieson,  Elson  — 
,  whence  come  the  sire- 
s  of  Ellis,  Ellison,  Elliot, 
tson.  El  let,  Elkins,  Ellicock, 
tt,  Eales.  Eeles;  A.-Ger.- 
,  Goc!  the  Lord,  or  Jehovah 
h!. 

Ellaby.  ElHbee— From  El- 
;  loc,  Yorks. ;  or  D.,  Elleby ; 
twl  p. 

Ellerav — loc,  Westmd. 
=:!Iiot.  Elliott— F..  Elle,  Ei- 

D.   B..    Ailward,    Ailuerd, 
t.  Eli.  Eliard,  Eliert,  Eliet; 
iliot;  p.;  Fr.,  dim.  of  Elias; 
■vlward. 
rom  Goth.,  aths;  O.  H.  G., 

ealh,  temple:  or  .Mk,  Elk, 
le.  Simple  forms:  O.  G. 
1.  Elachus;  8th  cent.,  Allie, 
I ;  Domesday,  Eng.  Allick, 
,  Elk ;  Fr.,  Alix.  Elcke.  Com- 
ds.  O.  G.,  Elkihard,  Alcher; 
,  Alcheard.  Alker.  Aukward ; 
^uchard,  Aiquircr. 
•Elikin.    Hiind.    Rolls;    see 

on^ — loc,  I-4incs. 

il>e — loc.     Devon;    see    Al- 

I. 

.  Ellidfje — see  Eldredge. 

:k — Scand..  dweller    at    the 

-brook;  loc.  Ynrks. 

m— En-,    dweller    by    the 

tree:  Scand,,  dweller  by  the 

tree. 

iw — -From     Eii-;baw  ;    loc, 
lbs. 
1,     Ellertson  —  loc,     Salop., 

■see  Elias. 

-see  .Mbrand. 

— From  the  Irish  Mac  Elli- 


gott ;  p. ;  Scot.,  MacLeod.  Ellicott 
Ellicock,  may  be  dim.  of  Ellis,  or 
from  Elicot,  Berks. ;  formerly 
Ellecotte ;  see  El  coat. 

Elliker — .see  .'\ibrand. 

Ellingford,  EUingsford — Eng.,  be- 
longing to  Ella's  ford ;  p. ;  see  Al- 
brand. 

ElHnghani— loc,  Norfolk. 

Ellingsen,  EllingiSon — Ellin's  or  El- 
len's son. 

Ellington — The  estate  or  manor  of 
the  Ella  family ;  loc,  Hunts. 
John  de  Etltn^on,  Himd.  Rolls. 

EUingsworth,  Ell  ingworth ,  Ells- 
worth, Elsworth — loc,  Camb, ; 
Eng.,  belonging  to  EUingworth, 
farmstead  of  the  ^^lla  family ;  p. ; 
see  II  lings  worth, 

Elliott,  Ellis,  Ellison— see  Elias. 

EUswood,  EUwood  —  Dch.,  Ele- 
woud ;  Fl.,  Elewaut ;  p. ;  Eng., 
bekjnging  to  Elwood ;  p. ;  see  Ayl- 
ward. 

Ellyard— D.  B..  Elwarxl,  Ailward; 
see  Aylward. 

dm.  Elmy — From  Elmley;  loc, 
Kent. ;  see  Elmar. 

Elmar,  Elmer — N.,  Hjalmr;  F., 
Helmer;  S.,  Hjelm;  Dch.,  Hel- 
mer;  G.,  Elmers;  D.  B.,  Elmar, 
as  tenant  in  chief  and  under-ten- 
ants ;  Eng.,  belonging  to  Elmore, 
the  elm  tree  moor. 

Elmen — Eng.,  dweller  on  the  elm 
tree  farm;  p. 

Elnaiigh  —  From  Ellenhall ;  loc. 
Staffs. 

Elphic.  Elphick— N.,  .'Mfsrekkr;  D. 
n.  .^^Ifric^Elfec.  Alfeg;p.  AI- 
phcge  is  the  Norman  form  of 
Elphick.  A.  S. 

Elphinstone  —  loc,  Ha^ldington  ; 
from  the  common  .\.-Sax..  /Elf- 
wine. 

Elqiiist — Scand.,  p. 
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Elsey,  Elsley — From  Allesley;  loc., 

Warw:  Eng,,  belonging  to  Elsey. 

Lines. ;  from  A.  S.  personal  name 

..^Ilfsige.  elf  victory ;  sec  Allies. 
Elsinga — Scand..  p.;  son  of  Ellas. 
El  si  no  re — see  Elias. 
Elsmere,  Elsmore — From  Ellsmere ; 

loc.  Salop.;  sec  Elniar. 
Eisner — Dim.  of  Elsinore. 
Elston — loc,   Devon.,    Yorks.,  ami 

I^ncs..     temple-stone    or     rock. 

Henry  Elstan,  Hunrt.  Rolls. 
Elton — The  old  farmstead ;  Elton, 

Hants.,  was  formerly  Aylington; 

loc,  Lanes.;  see  Alton. 
Elva.  Elvey — From    Elvedeir;  loc, 

Suffolk;  from  the  A.  S.  -Elfwig, 

elf -war. 
Elvin— N'„  Alfarin;  S..  Elfwin;  A. 

S,.  .nifing;  Dch..  Elven;  D.  B., 

Elvinf^.    Elni.    Eluenc.    Alfwin. 

Elfin  ;  p.;  see  -Mliin. 
Klvis— S.,   Elvers;  1).,  Elbitis:  p.; 

.fee  -Albin. 
Elwell — loc.  Dorset. 
IClwyn — Dch..  Elven:  ji. :  see  .Mhin. 
Ely — loc.  Camb. :  Ely.  O.   X..  an 

island,     sometimes    a    peiifnsnla; 

also   Elv.  Kanisev.    Merscv.  etc. 

John  de  l-:iy,  Ilnlid.  Rolls.' 
KmMcUm.     I-:ml.!ev.     Emblin,    I-Jii- 

hliitii— [■rom  O.  N..    ami.    ambl. 

aniel.  cmcl:  (>.  C.  .\nuila.  .\mc- 

lins,   Emila,  .\ltJio.  men's  names 

of  liie  .=^th  i-ent- ;  .\malia,  .Aniblo. 

l-'niilo.  wiiniL'ii's  name.s.     Simple 

fiirin> :     l-"nir..     !  lammiil.     l-'nilv. 

Fmhluw:  .\i.  i;..  Kmde.  Emmei : 

!■>,.   Amail.   I'mnid.      Diiii.   Fn^'.. 

F'chti.     I'.mMin.     I- mhlem ;    Fr.. 

Amelin.  Fnu-lin  :  Fn-.  IFunlin-. 

Ila:r!.:m;;:  Fr..  Anulin^.     Cm- 

!".:m.l<.  Ftic..\!m-i:LT.  Fllmaker. 

A--'.'.cr.  FnieU'r,  .\-::l>k-nan.  .\m- 

I'lemai! :  Fr,.  AniMari.  Flnu-iok: 

Crrm..  H:^-'U'lm;ir.i.  AlnK-ri-ii. 


Emhrey,  Embury — The  word 
is  derived  from  the  tribe  o 
hrones  Zetiss.  which  may  bt 
the  proper  form  amar,  or 
Simple  forms :  A.  S..  A 
Eng.,  Amber,  Hemper,  E 
Imber;  Fr.,  Ampaire.  Eir 
Einbry,  Ambridge.  Embury 
Eniboroiigh ;  loc,  Somers. 

Emerson — Emerson,  found  i 
Liber  Vitae  of  the  15th  ce 
Ir,.  p. ;  see  Emms. 

Emery — Dch.,  Enmierie :  Fl.. 
ery.  from  Emmerich ;  lot 
from  Amauri,  or  ,\maury,  P 
Battle  Abbey :  see  Eames. 

Einett.  Emmett,  Emmitt,  Emn 
From  A.-Sax.,  ameta,  quit 
G..  Ammates.  Emita,  fi 
Emcz.  Simple  forms ; 
Amett.  Emmett.  Amiss.  I 
-M.  C.  Amcis;  Fr.,  Amett 
made,  .Xmedce,  Amis;  nicl 
from  the  Ant.  Ir..  p;  see  E 

Fmly — IVom    Emley ;    loc, 
or    G..    Emler;    Dch..    Ei 
Emigli;  p. 

Emmerson.  Emmerston — see  I 

Eminon — Emmen.  Enimenev. 
Enmis— X.,    Heimir;    F..    E 

Emmo,   Emminga.  Emmin^ 

Ennne:  S.,  Hemmet,  Hem 

»;..  Enimes;  Dch.,  Emoiis;( 

.\mcs  and  Eames. 
Emmuelsen— From  Emm 

God  be  with  us. 
[■"mond — see  Eames. 
i:(ii|,ty — Eng..       nickname 

iK-mpsced;  see  Eames  aik 

brey. 
Kn)>U-n — FVom      Elmstone; 

Kent. 
Ivrsley— I-'rom       EJmsley. 

■hveilcr  at  the  Elms  Lea. 
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cs — From   Henbanks;   Eng., 

■Scand.,  belonging  to  Ince,  at 
Hall.  Incc-Bhindell  occurs 
>omesday  Book  as  Hinne,  a 
inative  form  with  Norman 
letic  H- ;  in  the  13th  and  14th 

as  Ines,  Ins,  which  latter  are 
the  M.  E.  forms  of  Ince  near 
an. 

)tt .  Endicott — ^loc. ,  Devon, 
,  dweller  at  the  End-Cottage. 

Endecott,  one  of  our  early 
mors,  born  in  County  Dor- 
England;  emigrated  1628. 
»y,  En'dey — loc.,  Leics;  O. 
baer,  byr;  D..  by  a  farm, 
lally  a  single  house,  Ender- 
Andres's  house. 
vick — Enderwick  is  M.  E.,  in 

wick,    i.e.,    homestead ;    see 

rwick. 

i — see  Andrus. 

,  Ennefer — From  Wei.,  Hen- 

w  ;  loc.,  see  Henefer. 

Enger-— From  Ing,  Inc.  de- 
Jant.  Simple  forms;  O.  G., 
1,  Hiiigo,  Hincho,  Engo;  7th 
,  Ingi,  king  of  Norway; 
.,  Tng.  Ingoe.  Inch,  Hinge, 
:h,  Ilinchy ;  M.  G.,  Enge. 
:k:  Kr.,  Inge,  Hingue,  Hin- 
F'atronymic  Eug.,  Inkson, 
pounds,  Eng.,  Inchbald, 
hoard,  Ingrey,  Ingram, 
rhliff,  Ingold,  Anguish;  Fr., 
ibret.  Angibout,  Ingcr,  In- 
.    .\ngouar{l ;   Germ.,  'Ingo- 

Ingobald,  Ingobod,  Inghard, 
er.  Fngwald,  Ingulf. 
rt,  Engberson.  Engbretsen, 
tehardt,  Englebrecht.  Engle- 
1,  Engluiwl,  Engster,  Eng- 
n.  Engstrimi.  Engdahl,  Eng- 
Engeman,  ^See  England. 
-see  Engar. 


England — D.,  Engelund;  S.,  Eng- 
lund;  p.;  from  A.-Sax.,  angel, 
meaning  hook.  Simple  forms: 
O.  G.,  Angilo,  Engilo,  7th  cent; 
Eng.,  Angel,  Angley,  Anglo, 
Angelo,  Engall,  Ingle,  Ingelow; 
M.  G.,  Angele,  Engel,  Ingel ;  Fr- 
Engel.  Ingel.  Dim.  Eng.,  Ang- 
lin;  M.  G.,  Engehn,  Englen;  Fr., 
Encelain.  Compounds,  Eng., 
Engleburitt,  Engleheart,  Ang- 
lard.  Angler,  England,  Angle- 
man,  Ingledew,  Inglesent;  Fr., 
Anglade.  Anglement.  A.-Scand., 
dweler  at  the  meadow -land, 
Aliciade  Ingeland,  A.  D.  1379. 

Englefieltl — loc,  Berks. 

English,  Engli — In  Scotch  Inglis,  a 
designation  acquired  in  Shews- 
bury  and  on  the  Welsh  border, 
also  in  Scotland.  Walter  le  Eng- 
leis  Hund.  Rolls.  John  le  Eng- 
lissh.  Pari.  Writs. 

Enholm — O.  N..  place  name;  ynys, 
an  island;  holm,  flat  island. 

Enloe — A.-Sax.,  p. 

Ennis — From  Enys;  loc.,  Cornw. 
Contraction  of  MacGennis,  dwel- 
er at  the  island  or  riparian  mead- 
ow ;  Ir.,  p. 

Enright — see  Anna. 

Ensell — Germ.,  Ansell ;  Dch.,  Han- 
sell. 

Ensign — Insignia;  Eng.,  p. 

Ensor — Fnom  Edensor;  loc.,  Der- 
bysh. 

Entwisle,  Entwistle — loc..  Lanes.; 
whistle ;  O.  N.,  kvisl.  a  small  side- 
stream  joining  another ;  Bird- 
whistle.  Entwistle.  Eng.,  belong- 
ing to  Lanes.,  the  River  Fork  of 
the  Ducks.  John  de  Entwtsill, 
A.  D.  1334,  Lane.  Fines. 

Epperson— From  the  O.  Teut,  per- 
sonal name  Eppa,  Kppo. 

Eppich — see  Ebb, 
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Eplon — From     Heppington ;     loc, 

Kent. 

Eransen,  Emsen — Scand..  p.,  son  of 
Ernst. 

Erastscn,  Erusten— Son  of  Erastiis. 

Krath,  Erith— Eiig.,  belonging  to 
Erith,  tli€  A.-Sax.  Earhio,  the 
sea-port. 

ICrcanbrack — Germ,  animal  name; 
brock,  badger. 

Er*iinann — see  Arding. 

Ergisen — Scand.,  p.,  son  of  Erig  or 
Eric. 

Ericksen,  Erickson— Danish  origin, 
E rick's  son. 

Erlani — From  Earlham;  loc,  Sus- 
sex. 

Rrnsliaw — lleujjb,  pronounceci 

ITeiihh.  is  a  craig,  a  cliff.  This 
word  of  "haugh"  is  liable  to  at- 
tract to  it  the  "s"  from  the  end  of 
tile  foregoing  word.  Thus  Earn- 
shiiw  is  Erushaugh,  the  eagle's 
cliff. 

Ernst— see  Earnest. 

Erington — I-'rom  F.rringdon  ;  loc, 
Yorks. 

Erskine — loc.  Renfrew.;  fr£>m  O. 
H.  ('•..  ors,  and  O.  Fries  form  is, 
Ikts.  .Simple  forms :  O.  G.,  Orsa  ; 
10th  cent.  Eng.,  Horsey,  Hearse, 
ITcrscy ;  l-'r.,  Orsay.  Harse, 
llercc  Dim.  Ent;..  Horskins, 
Erskine.  Morsell :  Er..  Orsel. 
Compounds.  O.  G.,  Orsinian, 
frsinian;  7th  cent.  F.ng..  TTors- 
man :  there  i=  also  an  old  Germ.. 
Ilorsi-nian,  '>th  oenl..  Iiurso.  nim- 
bk-. 

Krwin — A.-Sax.,  Foforwinc,  be- 
sides giving  Evcrwin.  has  nni  riot 
with  the  vowels  in  Krwin,  Trwin. 
Orwin.  I'rwjn. 
Esam — From  East  Ham;  loc,  Es- 
sex. 
Echer,  Eschlcr — sec  Ash. 


Esoott — loc,  Devon, 

Esdaile — From  Eskdale ;  loc., 
Cainb. 

Eshclby — From  Exilby ;  loc.  Yorks. 

Eskcw — A  var.  of  cominon  Norse 
of  the  p.  n.  Ask. 

Eskelson,  Eskersen,  Eskildsen— 
Danish. 

Esklund — Scan. 

I'^skridge — Scand. ;  belongir^  to 
Eskrigge,  Lanes,  form  Aiskri^e. 
the  ash -tree-ridge. 

Flsler — see  Easl«e. 

Esling— S..  Esselin ;  p. ;  see  Ess  and 
Easlee. 

Esmeyer — Germ,  p. 

F,smo'nd— Eng.,  the  A.-Sax.  pers. 
n.  Estmnnd,  gracious  protector. 

Kspie — D.,  G.,  Espe;  p. 

Essex.  Essix — There  are  names  of 
counties  borne  by  -families  that 
migrated  from  one  to  another, 
as  Essex,  Devonshire.  Yorkshire. 
etc. ;  country  of  the  East  Samms. 

F,ss— N..  Asi;  F.,  Eisse.  Aisse:  G- 
]>..  Esser;S..  Esselin,  Essen: 
Dch..  Ess.,  p.  Asa.  Asi,  Saxon 
tenants  in  D.  B.  Celt.,  dweller 
at  a  waterfall. 

Essington — loc.  Staffs. 

l'"sterblom — S. 

Fsterhohlt  or  Osterholdt— Ea* 
\\'ood. 

Estwick— loc,  Herts. 

Ivther — From  the  Gothic  auths,  and 
A.-Sax.,  ealh,  meaning-  mild,  gen- 
tle, hence  we  get  the  word  euth. 
Simple  forms:  O.  G..  Endo. 
fleudo;  Uth  cent.  Eng..  Udv. 
Yewd,  Youd;  Fr..  Eude.  Ude. 
lleiwlc  Dim.  O.  G..  Eudila;  6th 
cent.  Fr..  Heudel,  Eudeline.  Con- 
liounds.  O.  G.,  Eutberta.  Euthar; 
8th  cent.  Fr..  Heuderbert;  Ei^., 
Ether,  Etheridge. 
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Et  he  ridge,  Et  ridge — From  Etter- 
ick ;  loc.  Selkirk ;  see  Ether. 

Etherington — From  Atherington ; 
loc..  Devon. 

Evans — F1.,  Evens;  d. ;  Welsh  form 
of  the  Scot.  Ewan ;  see  Eve. 

Evard — see  Evers. 

Eve,  Eves — F.,  Eve;  p.  From  Goth- 
ic, aivs ;  O.  H.  G.,  ewa ;  A.  S..  ju, 
ewe,  lex,  Statutum,  Simple 
forms:  O.  G.,  Euo,  Jo,  Evo;  9th 
cent.  Eng.,  Yeo,  Yea.  Ewe.  Eve; 
M.  G..  Iwe;  Fr.,  Eve.  Yve.  Dim. 
Eng.,  Ewell.  Evlll ;  M.  G..  Ewich ; 
Fr.,  Eveque.  Yvose;  Eng.,  Eaves, 
Ewinpf.  Comps.  Eng.,  Ewart, 
Ewer.  Yoeman,  Yeaman,  Yorick, 
Ewald,  Ycoward,  Yealfe;  Fr.. 
Yvert,  Auer,  Joualt,  Youf;  M. 
G.,  Ewert,  Eoman,  Joman, 
Ewaldt,  Euvart. 

Eveteigh,  Evely — From  Everley ; 
loc,  Wilts. 

Evelyn — Dch.,  Evelein ;  p. ;  see  Ave- 
line. 

Evens — see  Evans. 

Everell.  Everill — see  Evers. 

Everett — It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  favorite  Everand,  Everett, 
came  to  ns  from  Eberhard,  viz.  of 
Old  French  ;  see  Evers. 

Evers — From  O.  H.  G..  eber ;  A.  S., 
efor,  and  ofor,  comes  ever  Eber, 
over,  boar.  Simple  forms:  O.  G.. 
Ehur,  6th  cent.  Ibor;  O.  N.,  Jof- 
nrr,  Ivar ;  Eng.,  Eber.  Heber,  Ev- 
er, Heaver,  Heifer,  Over;  M,  G.. 
Ever.  Evers;  Fr.,  Hiver.  Hevre. 
Oiivre.  Dim.  Eng..  Eborall,  Ev- 
orall.  Overall :  Fr..  Eberlin.  Eb- 
erli,  Oberle,  Ivorel.  Compounds, 
Eng.,  EverarcJ,  Heaverman.  Ever- 
ed,  Ebrard,  Everett.  Overed, 
Overett.  Every,  Ivory,  Overy, 
Ouvry.  Overacre,  Overmore;  Fr.. 
Evrard,  Ebrard,  Ouvrard,  Evratt. 


Everickx,  Ivry,  Obry;  M.  G. 
Eberhard,  Ebermann,  Evremar, 

Evershed — From  Evershot ;  loc., 
Dorset. 

Eversoll — Eng.,  belonging  to  Ever- 
sholt,  Beds. ;  Efer's,  or  the  boar's, 
wood. 

Everson — N.,  Evarr;  F.,  Eve;  S., 
Fl.,  Evers ;  D.,  Dch.,  Eversen ;  D. 
B.,  Eve ;  p. ;  see  Evers. 

Evert,  Everts,  Everton — loc.,  Beds. ; 
see  Evers. 

Evill — From  Yville;  loc.,  Nor- 
mandy. At  first  the  name  was 
D'Eville,  but  the  "d"  was  dropped 
because  of  its  unpleasant  associa- 
tion with  the  word  devil ;  see  Eve. 

Evington — loc,  Glost.,  Ijeics. 

Evrard — see  Evers. 

Ewan.  Ecen,  Ewin — N.,  Eyvindr; 
Dch.,  Euwen;  G..  Euen ;  D.  B., 
Ewcn ;  p.  Ewins  from  Eyvinn, 
Scandinavian ;  Ewan,  Ir.  p. ; 
Germ.,  well  bom. 

Ewards,  Ewart — Wace  makes  Ed- 
ward into  Ewart ;  a  name  which 
has  other  origins,  and  Leofwin 
into  Lewin.  Eng.,  Ewe-Herd. 
Johannes  Ewehird,  A.  D.  1379, 
Poll  Tax.  Yorks.    See  Eve. 

Ewbank  —  From  Yewbank ;  loc, 
Cumb. ;  dweller  at  the  Ewe  bank 
or  ridge ;  Scand.  origin. 

Ewcll,  Ewer,  Ewing — see  Eve. 

Excell — loc,  Belgium :  or  from 
E.xwell;  loc,  Rutland. 

Exley— loc,  Yorks. 

Exon— The  ancient  name  of  Ex- 
eter. 

Kxton — loc,  Devon.,  Rutland, 
Soniers. 

Extrand  —  Probably  from  ecce's 
strand,  or  the  churchyard. 

Eyliert — see  Hibert. 

Eyere,  Eyre — A  place  name  in  Nor- 
mandy.    The  head  of  a  clan  or 
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fine,  was  entitled  ceaiifine,  and 
tile  heail  of  a  household  was  an 
aire,  but  an  aire  whose  family  had 
occupied  the  same  house  and  land 
for  three  generations  was  entitled 
to  be  calle<l  flaith,  or  lord,  and 
was  ripe  to  become  the  head  of  a 
fresh  segregation  of  children  and 
followers  in  a  subclan.  William 
le  Eyre.  Hund.  Rolls.    See  Ayre. 

Eyes — Fl..  Eyers;  p.;  Eye,  island; 
see  Eisele. 

Eynon — From  the  Welsh,  anian, 
nature;  Anyon,  Ennion,  Eynon. 

Eyring — see  Eyre. 

Eyton — loc,  Heref.,  Salop.,  water- 
side farmstead. 

Fahb,  Faber— D..  Dch.,  Fl.,  G., 
Faber ;  Fr.,  Fabri,  Fabry;  p. 
Faber  and  Fabri,  under-tenants 
in  D.  B.  Faber,  the  blacksmith. 
became  Fever,  Femes,  Ferron, 
Fieron,  by  misspelling.  William 
Faber  had  been  in  the  service  of 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
acquired  the  name  from  this  cir- 
cumstance :  One  day,  hunting 
with  the  Duke,  the  arrows  gave 
out,  and  no  smith  could  be  found 
who  could  make  them;  William, 
the  attendant,  seized  the  tools, 
make  the  arrows,  anil  was  named 
Faber. 

Fabesl)ci;k — Clcrm..  heck,  a  stream. 

Fabricius — T.ntinized  or  Ilcllenized 
from  Germ.  Schmidt. 

l-.-iccr— X..  Fasi;  D..  Fase;  Dch.- 
i'cosc:  G,,  Fecjicr;  p.;  ilenotes  a 
carver  nr  .sculptor  of  face;. 

I^'tchucv^ — I'>fim  l-'akciiham  ;  loc, 
N<irf'.:s<-c  Pack. 

r":i<-k.  I'ackkT.  i'ackrcll— l-as:,  from 
,\.-Sa\..  f;icjj<.-ii.  auil  Goth.. 
fahi-d>.  iiii'aniTii,'-  jdvr'vil.  Simple 
firms:    Eii-.  l-aiisr.   I-Like.   1-ay. 


Fahey;  M.  G,,  Pack,  Fecke; 
Fage,  Fege,  Feche,  Faye,  F: 
Dim.  Eng.,  Fail ;  Fr.,  Fa 
Fayolle,  Faille.  Compounds,  E 
Faggots,  Faker ;  Fr.,  Fa 
Faquet,  Fayet,  Fagard,  Fayj 
Fauger ;  Eng.,  Pagan,  Pachn 
Fchon ;  Fr.,  Fajon,  Fain,  Fein 
Fagnier,  Fechner,  Peiner, 

Facrber — Germ.  p. 

Faddis,  Faddy — From  Goth.,  fa 
meaning  man.  Simple  forms: 
G.,  Fatto;  8th  cent.  Eng.,  F 
Fatty,  Faddy,  Fct;  Fr.,  F 
Compounds,  Eng.,  Fatman,  1 
man. 

Paddies — see  Paddis. 

Fagan,  Pagen — Prom  St.  F^ 
loc,  Glamorgan ;  Ir.,  p. ; 
Pack. 

Fage — Fl.,  Feyke;  Pr.,  Pacq; 
I'ekke,  Feyke ;  Dch.,  Fee 
Pack;  G.,  Pach;  D.  B.,  F 
Peg ;  p. ;  Fr.,  Lat,  belonging 
Fage,  La.;  or  dweller  at 
beech-tree;  see  Pack. 

Fagengren,  Fagugrcn — O-  N., 
ful  branch. 

I'agg — see  Fage  and  Pack,  P 
lag.  Hund.  Rolls. 

I'ahman — see  Famin. 

Fahr — German  name;  see  Fair 

Fail,  Fails— N.,  Veili;  Fr..  \ 
Feill ;  p. ;  from  O.  G.,  fal.  fa 
the  Falii  or  Falians.  Sin 
forms :  O.  G.,  Palho,  Fal ;  E 
Fallow.  Fall,  Fail,  Fellow; 
G.,  Fahl;  Fr.,  FauIIe,  Paul 
Falou,  Faille.  Extended  fo 
Eng.,  Fallon;  Pr„  Faukm. 

Failkman— From  A.,  Fr.,  Ti 
I'oulkes,  people,  guardtnan. 

Fair — From  O.  N.,  fara ;  A.-S 
faran,  meaning  sail,  travel.  S 
pie  forms:  O.  G.,  Fara,  F 
Pharo;     7th    cent.    Ei^.,    I 
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Phair,  Fairey,  Farra,  Pharaoh. 
Farrow,  Ferry ;  M.  G.,  Fahr, 
Fehr;  Fr.,  Fare,  Fary,  Farau, 
Feray.  Dim.  Eng.,  Farrell,  Fer- 
rell.  Fair  Ian,  Furlong,  Fargo, 
Firkin:  Fr.,  Faral,  Farachon;  G.. 
Farrlenus,  Fehrien,  Farago,  Fer- 
rach.  Patronymics,  Fr.,  Farenc ; 
Eng.,  Firing.  Phonetic  ending, 
Parana;  Eng.,  Farren,  Fearon; 
Fr.,  Farran,  Farine,  Feron.  Com- 
pounds, Eng.,  Farrat>d,  Fair- 
beard,  Fairfoot.  Farragat,  For- 
get, Farrier,  Farrer,  Ferrier,  For- 
land.  Farrimond,  Farmont,  For- 
ward, Farewell,  etc.  Richard  le 
Fayre,  Hund.  Rolls. 

Fairall,  Fairhall — From  Fairhaugh; 
loc..  Northbd. 

Fairbairn,  Fairborn,  Fairbourn, 
Fairbonme  —  From  Fairburn ; 
loc.,  Yorks. ;  Eng..  Fairchild. 

Fairbank — Eng.  or  Scand..  a  sheep 
bank ;  p. 

Fairchild,  FairchiMs  —  Fl.,  Ver- 
schilde ;  p. 

Fairclough — loc,  Eng. 

Fairday — From  the  extended  form 
of  the  same  root,  far,  O.  N., 
fnerd;  O.  H.  Germ.,  fart;  O.  S., 
farth.  meaning  voyage,  or  fard, 
travel.  Simple  forms:  Eng., 
Fardo,  Fairday.  Faraday,  Ford, 
Fort.  Forty:  Fr..  Fert.  Ferte, 
Forcau.  Dim.  Eng..  Fardel! :  Fr., 
Fortcl.  Phonetic  ending,  Eng,, 
Fardin,  Farden,  Fortin.  Fortune. 
Farthing.  Compoiinds,  A. -Sax., 
Forthcre,  Bishop  of  Sherliorne; 
Eng.,  Forder.  Fortvman.  Ferdi- 
nand. Fordred;  Fr..  Fortier. 
Ferdman  :  M.  C..  Fartmann. 
Fairey,  Fairy — rr..  Ferry,  Fere :  p. : 

see  Fair. 
Fairfood  —  From     Fairford  :     loc, 
Glos. ;  see  Fair. 


Fairhurst  —  From  Fairest ;  loc., 
Yorks. 

Fairless — Fairless,  as  travel-learn- 
ed, expresses  a  most  natural  idea, 
for  so  much  was  travel  regarded 
as  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  that  in  the  idiom  of 
the  German  and  Danish  lan- 
guages, "traveled"  has  become 
synonymous  with  "experience." 

Fairley— Dch.,  Verlee;  Fl.,  Ver- 
legh,  Verley ;  p. ;  see  Fairlie. 

Fairlie — From  Fairlee ;  loc,  Hants.. 
or  Fairlie,  Ayrshire;  see  Fair. 

Fairshietd — see  Fair. 

Fairway  —  From  Farway ;  loc, 
Devon. 

Fairweather  —  From  Fairwater ; 
loc,  Glamorgan. 

Fairy — Fr.,  Ferry,  Fere;  p.;  see 
Ferre. 

Faith— S..  Feith;  D.,  Faith;  G.. 
\'eith:  p.;  from  U.  H.  Germ., 
fehd:  M.  G.,  fehde;  A.  S., 
Faegth,  faeth;  Eng.,  feud.  Sim- 
ple forms :  O.  G.,  Feito :  9lh  cent. 
Eng..  Faed.  Faith.  Faithy;  Fr.. 
Feydeau.  Feytou.  Phonetic  end- 
ing. O.  G..  Fedane;  7th  cent. 
Kng,.  Feddon. 

Faiusett,  Faucett,  Faucit  —  Fulk, 
whence  come  Fookes,  Fawkes, 
Vaux.  when  not  from  De  Vaux; 
Fancett,  l-'awcett.  Fawson,  Yokes, 
Foulkes.  sometimes  Fox ;  Fauch- 
ct,  a  nickname  for  one  with 
crooklegs ;  O.  Fr.,  fauchet ;  Lat., 
I'alx;  Fr..  faux,  a  sickle,  A  nick- 
name for  one  with  a  falsetto 
voice;  see  Fawcett. 

Falcon — \'auxhall  was  once  a  man- 
or belonging  to  the  notorious 
l-"alkc5  dc  Breaute.  His  name, 
reallv  tiic  nominative  of  Falcon. 
I-acon.  survives  as  Fakes, 
I'awkes,  I-'eakes,  Fe^s, 
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I'"alconer,  Falker,  Falkner,  Falken- 
rath,  Falkinlen,  Falkman  —  In 
Domesday  four  tenants-in-chief 
are  given  the  titles  of  Falconers. 
Until  the  reign  of  Kinfj  John  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  but  those 
of  the  hifjhest  rank  to  keep 
hawks.  Any  one  who  found  a 
-■stray  falcon  was  hound  to  brinp 
it  to  the  sheriff.  If  the  finrler 
concealed  the  bird  he  was  liable 
to  two  years'  imprisonment. 
Hence  the  surnames  Falconer, 
Falkner,  Faulconer,  Fauconer. 
and  Faukner.     See  Faulke. 

Faldemoe — Probably  derived  from 
Waldemar ;  proper  name. 

Falkland— loc..  Scotland. 

Falkman — From  Falconer. 

Fall.  Falland— D.,  Falz;  p.:  sec 
I-ail. 

I'allen — 1-\..  Falon. 

I'allentine — Fr.,  p. 

Fallette— Enpr.,  dweller  at  the  fall 
or  declivity ;  p. 

I-'allis — see  Fail. 

Fallon.  Falioon — Fl.,  Falon;  p. 

Fallows — Falasie ;  loc,  Normandy ; 
also  Fallals,  in  Flanders;  Fl,, 
Falisc,  J-alloise;  p.;  D.  B..  Fa- 
Icise:  p.:  dweller  at  the  fallow 
land.  William  dc  Faleis.  in  Rot. 
Obi.  ct  Fin.,  K.  John. 

Fallshaw  —  From  Fullshaw  :  loc., 
Ches. 

Fal.ilcr— From  I'allas:  Fr,.  Teut., 
helonfiinEj  to  La  Falai-^c.  N'or- 
mandv;  clifF  or  rock:  p. 

FalstafT— Scand.  or  Fn,ir,.  Fastulf. 
firm  wolf. 

Famin — Fl,.  Wrmin  :  p. 

I"am>\V(>rlh — -Fng-.,  Fam's  farm. 

I-anc"iirt — I"rom  Falcnrourt:  loc 
Xornianriy;  dweller  at  the  Win- 
nowin,i,'-Fan  yard. 

I'ane  —  broni     Fains :    loc..     Nor- 


mandy ;  D.  B,,  Fenise ;  F.,  Fe 
Dch.,  Feen ;  Fr,,  Faine ; 
Fayen,  Feyen ;  p.  Thoma: 
Vein  held  land  in  Glost..  T< 
K.  John,  A.  D.  1207,  Rot.  Ot 
Fin.,  K.  John.  Sir  Francis  1 
of  Fulbeck,  Lines,,  and  As 
Yorks..  third  son  of  Francis. 
Earl  of  Westmd.,  made  K.  B 
the  coronation  of  Charles  I, 
1,  1625. 

Fank — From  Frank ;  dim. 

Fann,  Fanner,  Fannin,  Fantai 
Fl..  Vane;  p.;  from  O.  H. 
fano ;  A.- Sax.,  fana ;  M. 
fahne:  O..  F..  fannon.  meat 
ensijjn  Simple  forms:  E 
Fann.  Fanny,  Fenn ;  M. 
Fahne ;  Dch.,  Fano ;  p. ;  Fr..  F 
Fane.  Dim.  Eng.,  Fennel,  I 
non,  Fanline;  Fr.,  Fenaike: '. 
elon.  Compounds.  En^.,  Fai 
Fenner:  Fr.,  Fannicre.  or 
same  as  O.  H.  G.,  fanner,  st 
ard  bearer;  the  winnowing 
Gervase  de  la  Fanne,  Char 
Tiie  west-country  Vann  is  ■ 
moner.  Richard  atte  Vann,  P 
AA'ilts.  of  the  occupative  Fa 
and  Vanner. 

Fansett  —  F.ng.,  from  FansI 
probably  dweller  at  the  woo 
the  winnowing  fan ;  p. 

I'aramond.  Farrimond,  Farau- 
Fair. 

I'ardcll — loc,    Devon.       For 
time  the  residence  of  Sir  W 
Raleigh. 

Farey — see  Ferre. 

Fariliohn — Scand..  dweller  al 
sheep-wagon;  see  Fair. 

Farman.  Fanner —  Fr,,  Fen 
Dch,.  Vahrmeijer;  p.;  see  1 
man. 

{■"arler.  Farley — loc,  Hants.,  S 
Staffs.,  Surrey,  Wilts. 
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Famborough — loc.,   Berks.,   Hants. 

Farnelius  —  Eng..  from  Fame! ; 
dweller  at  the  farm  slope  or  cor- 
ner; p. 

Farner,  Farnley — loc,  Yorks. 

Fames.  Farns.  Farnham,  Farnum — 
Dweller  at  the  ferns ;  loc.,  Essex, 
Hants.,  Surrey,  Yorks. 

F-'arninfirton  —  From  Farmington ; 
loc,  Glost. 

I'arnlanc] — Eng..  belonging  to  Fem- 
lani] ;  p. 

Farnsworth,  Farnworth  —  A  very 
sl-ght  change  of  spelling  is  often 
rather  disconcerting,  as  Wincer 
for  Windsor,  Farnorth  for  Farn- 
worth; Eng.,  meaning  fern  en- 
closure. 

Farquharson  —  The  ancient  clan 
Chattan  comprised  as  many  as 
sixteen,  of  which  the  principal 
were  the  Camerons,  with  their 
subsection  clan  MacBean.  the 
clans  Farquharson,  and  MacDuff. 
Farquhar's  son.  Farquhar,  Celt., 
beloved  man. 

Farr — loc.  Sutherland ;  or  G.,  Farr ; 
Fr.,  Vare;  p. 

Farrall,  F'arrell — D.,  Ferrell ;  G.. 
Forell ;  p.;  Celt.,  warrior,  ch.im- 
pion ;  see  Fair. 

Farrar.  Farrer  —  D.,  Farrer:  p. 
Many  surnames  came  from  Hair, 
as  Silverlock,  Whitelock,  so  we 
have  compounds  of  "hair"  itself 
in  Fairer,  Farrar.  John  FaVerher. 
Pat..  R.,  as  in  Harliss,  the  Hair- 
less. Farrar  and  Farrier,  the 
man  who  shoes  horses.  Osbert  le 
Ferrur,  Hund.  Rolls.     See  Fair. 

Farrington — loc,  Dorset.,  Somers.. 
Yorks.,  I^ncs. ;  estate  or  farm  of 
the  Farr  family. 

Farris — Farr's  son  :  Eng.,  p. 

Farrow — Dch.,  Farn;  p.  English 
nickname  for  the  boar  or  pig. 


Farthing — D.,  Warding;  G.,  War- 
dein;  Dch..  Fardon,  Vaarting; 
Fl.,  Verdeyen;  D.  B.,  Fardan, 
Fardein;  O.  E.,  a  fourth  part. 
Farthing.  William  Ferthing,  Pari. 
Writs.   See  Fairday. 

Farwig — loc,  Kent. ;  an  old  Ten- 
tonic  personal  name;  far,  travel, 
Wig,  war. 

Fascue — Fr.,  p.;  see  Fast. 

Faser — see  Facer, 

Fasham  —  From  Faversham  ;  loc. 
Kent. 

Fast— From  the  O.  H.  G.,  fasti; 
A. -Sax.,  faest,  meaning  firm,  un- 
yielding. Simple  forms:  O.  G., 
Fasta,  Feste;  Hund.  Rolls,  Eng., 
Fast,  Feast,  Fist;  M.  G..  Fest; 
Fr..  Fastoe,  Feste,  Festu.  Phonet- 
ic ending.  O.  G.,  Fastun;  8th 
cent.  Eng.,  Fastin.  Compounds, 
O.  G.,  Fastburg;  8th  cent..  Fast- 
heri ;  Fr.,  Fistebtrg,  Pastier, 
Fastre,  Fester :  Eng.,  Faster, 
Fester,  Feaster.  Fisler,  Fastaff. 

Father,  Fathers — N..  Fojder,  Vaoi; 
Dch..  Vader:  D.  G..  Vater;  D. 
B.,  Fader:  p. 

Fatheringham  —  Eng.,  p. :  see 
Father. 

Fanbion— From  the  Lat.,  Fabian. 
or  faba,  a  bean. 

Faught— S..  Vought,  Fought;  G.. 
Fauth ;  p. 

Fauld,  Fanlds — N.  E.  and  Scot. 
forms  of  Fould.  Foulds. 

Fauike— -N..  Falki ;  F..  Folerk, 
Poke.  Fanke ;  S..  Falck,  Falk :  D.. 
Falck:  Dch.,  Folkers.  Valk.  Fok, 
Vokke:  Fl.,  Volck.  Fockx;  G., 
Falk,  Forcke,  Fox:  p.;  D.  B., 
Fulchcr.  Fulk.  Fnlco.  Fulcni,  etc 
FoTilke  and  Fitz  Fouk  are  in  the 
Roll  of  Battle  Ahl>cv.  Fiilche. 
Ftilc,  Fidco.  tenants-in-chief  in 
D.  B. 
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Faulkner — Fr..  Fauconnier;  p.;  see 
Fatilkc  anfl  I"alconer, 

Faiinils — Knp..  p. 

Faniit,  Fauntin,  Fawtin — Fr.,  for 
enfant,  Faniit  or  Fant. 

FanntlcToy — Meaning  King's  son. 

Fausctt.  I'ausset — Fr.,  I.at,,  varia- 
tions of  the  I'V.  Fauchet.  a  nick- 
name for  one  with  crook-legs.  A 
nickname  for  one  with  ialsetto 
voice. 

I'anst  —  Peync  mit  <lcr  Vnst, 
lIcintcK,  13<V),  whence  German 
l-'aust,  would  incline  us  to  accept 
the  nickname  origin  of  Fist. 
Many  surnames  are  derived  from 
conipoun'ls  descri])tivcof  appear- 
ance, as  Barfnss.  Imrefoot ;  Faust, 
fist. 

Faux.  Faveri.  Favero — Fr.,  p. :  see 
Vanx. 

I'awcelt,  I'awson — From  1-orcett ; 
\<K'..  Viirks. ;  or  I'arci-t.  Hunts. 
Fug..  lioUiiifiini,''  In  Fawcctt, 
WestuKiri'lanil.  form.  I'auside, 
prol.al.1y  Ihe  foxliillside. 

I'awiis — see  \'augh.'m. 

l--.-,v— n..  I'avc,  Fei,i,di:  0..  Fav, 
i'\-i:  p.:  Fr..  Fayc.  dweller  at  a 
Ih'ccIi  \rt.x:  !■>..  [.at.,  htloiiginq; to 
Fav.  I'avc.  IVaiice:  from  Ir., 
I'iach.    raven. 

I-aver.  l-avler— S..  D,.  1-Vhr:  G., 
t'ldir;  I'l..  ]-\xr:  Odu.  I"chr> :  p. 

l"a/acker!ev     !■.,-.,  I.arios. 

I-Va— I"r.,  I'l..  IVy;p, 

IVarnian  ■  S.,  l\hrn\in :  r,..  Fnhr- 
nianti :  I '.  IV.  lannan.  I'ernie  :  p. 

IVani.  lV:irne--!o^-..  Ki.s.-..  Monir- 
ini:  t..  IVarn.  S-.-.-i'an.l ;  .IwelU-r 
h\-  ■.'.<.:  ;iI!iT  ine:  ilae!..  fearn. 

1  (  lv  ■.  •;;'  I'  —  !■';-.  itn      larucmnc: 


Fearnside  —  From  Fenside :  toe.. 
Lines. 

I-earon — From  Feam ;  loc.,  For- 
far.;  or  Dch.,  Ferron;  S.,  Feron; 
p. :  A.-Fr.-Lat„  iron  worker. 
Farrier.  Henry  le  Feron.  Hund. 
Rolls. 

Featherston,  Featherstone — Ensf.  or 
Scand.,  belonging  to  Feather- 
stone ;  Feader's,  Feaoer's  or 
Feooer's  Stone:  Castle  or  perh. 
boundary  mark.  Featherstone 
Castle  was  hiiilt  by  the  Feathcr- 
stonchaughs,  a  family  resident 
there  from  time  immemorial,  Nat. 
Gaz. ;  surname.  Featherstone, 
Xorthuniberland. 

I  "ea  very  ear — Fr.,  Febvrier.  Fev- 
ricr;  G..  Fiebi^r,  Fieweger:  p. 
Richard  de  Feverer.  in  Rot,  Obi. 
et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

I-'echcser — see  Fish,  Ficher. 

I'eck.  Feek,  Fick— S..  D..  Fick: 
Pch..  Ficke;  F..  Feyke,  Fekke: 
G.,  Fieg,  Ficus,  Fige;  D.  B., 
F>ack.  Fcg.  Feche ;  p. 

Feetiy — see  Fane. 

Fehle — Scand..  Fell,  dweller  at  a 
hill:  O.  N.,  fjall.  fell:  p.;  see 
Fell. 

I'ehr.  Fehring — see  Fair. 

I>lsc.  Felsch— Dch..  Velse;  C. 
I'cUch :  p. 

I'eli.K  —  I.at..  faithful,  fortunate. 
lucky.  This  was  a  surname  as- 
siuncfl  hv  the  Dictator  Sylla. 

IVlkins — Eng..  small  field;  p. 

IVIl— loc..  from  X..  fel.  a  wild  hill: 
fialt.  pi.,  is  a  range  of  hills;  D.. 
Fiel:  Dch..  Fels.  Fellinger.  Vel. 
Wl.le.  \'eldt.  Wei;  G..  Feldt. 
1  lII.t :  Fl..  Fr..  Vellc :  p.  FecharJ 
do  la  Felila  occurs  in  Rot.  Obi,  (t 
lin..  K.  John.  A.  D.  1201.  Yorie. 
I'd: monger,  a  seller  of  skins,  «- 
mains  as  a  surname  as  FelL 
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ellowes,  Fellows  —  Fr,, 
p. ;  signifies  partner,  as- 
Felaga,  an  A.-Sax., 
,s  given  rise  to  Fellowes ; 
iws. 

Eng.,  belonging  to   Fel- 
Iweiler    at    the    field    of 
I.  E.,  shaw,  wood;  p. 
;nir.,    belonging    to    Fel- 

dweller  at  the  Feld  + 
place ;  O.  E. 
I  an — see  Filley. 
loc.  Middlx.,  Dorset. 
:.,    Northbd. ;     Somers. ; 
I  on  the  fi«ld  or  plain. 
oc,  Norf. 

endyke — Eng.,  or  Scand., 
at  the  Fen-Dyke;  Fen- 
ncoln  shire. 

Celt.,  a  dim.  of  Ir., 
allan;  var.  of  Fingall ;  p. 
eller  at  a  fen.  Thomas 
ne.  Cal.  Inq.  P.  M.    See 

■.  Fennemore,  Fennimore 
Fennemore ;  loc,  Salop. ; 
Tiere  or  I'^inmere,  Oxen. 
:le  Fincmerc  held  land 
Oxen,  A.  D.  1208.  Celt., 
in:  A.-Fr.-I,at.,  fine,  per- 
kname  from  Lat.  Amor, 
lugh     Finamiir,     Hund. 

v.-Sax..     h     undoubtedly 
>m  the  plant, 
'olisb  name. 

kcr.  Fernslermaker^A- 
le  name. 

ic.,  Cornw..l.im-;..  Notts., 
from  the  O.  II.  Germ. 
>ot.  Sinipli'  forms:  O.  G., 
'endin:  Sill  rent..  M.  G.. 
Yim.  O.  r;..  [-"cndiln:  7th 
Jitr-.  Fciidall.  Fcmiick. 
:  ending.  Enir,.  Fenton ; 
nton.    Componnds,    Fr., 


F'andard ;  Eng.,  Fender,  Fantom, 
I'entnm,  Fantiman.  In  Ireland 
Fenton  is  often  the  anglicized 
form  of  Finnerty, 

Fenwick — loc.,  Ayrshire,  Yorks. ; 
or  Dch..  Vennick ;  p. ;  see  Fenton. 

Fere'ary — see  Ferre. 

I-ergiis — From  St.  Fergus ;  loc., 
Banff. ;  Celt.,  manly  strength,  or 
keen  man. 

Ferguson — Fergus'  son.  In  1861 
the  population  holding  this  sur- 
name was  14,828 ;  see  Fergus. 

Fern,  Ferns — From  Goth.,  fairni; 
A.-Sax..  firm;  M.  G.,  fern:  travel. 
Simple  forms :  O.  G..  Famus ;  7th 
cent.,  Forne ;  Domesday,  Eng., 
Fairne,  Fern,  Fernie,  Forney, 
Fourny.  Dim.  Fr..  Fame,  Fernie, 
Forney,  Foumy.  Dim.  O.  G.,  Fer- 
nucus ;  8th  cent.,  Fr.,  Femihue, 
Fernit,  Fournel;  Eng.,  Famell, 
Furnel],  Fernlow.  Compounds, 
Eng..  Ferner,  Feriner,  Fem- 
yoiigh,  Femald ;  Fr.,  Fernier ; 
Eng.  nickname  from  a  plant. 

Femelius — Eng.,  from  Femley;  p. 

Fernie — Fr.,  Vernie ;  p. ;  from  Ver- 
net;  loc.,  France;  see  Fern. 

Fernihough  —  From  Femihalgh ; 
loc,  Lanes. ;  Eng..  dweller  at  the 
Ferny-Hough;     O.    E.,    hough, 

bhifr. 

Femley — Eng.,  belonging  to  Fern- 
ley,  the  Farm  Lea. 

Ferns — Eng.,  dweller  at  the  Ferns; 
P- 

Fernsteen,  Fernsten,  Femstrom — 
Scand.  p. 

Ferraby  —  From  Ferriby ;  loc, 
Lines.,  Yorks. 

l"crrday,  Ferreday,  Ferriday — Has 
been  explained  as  "traveling  day." 

Ferre. Ferrie,  Ferry — Eng,,  dweller 
at  a  Ferry:  or  meton,  for  ferry- 
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man;  O.  E.,  feriaii,    to    convey 
across ;  see  Fair. 
Kerrell— sec  Fair. 
Kerrenc — sec  Hair,  Tern. 
I'erriii,   Ferron — From    I'aber,  the 

Ijlacksmitli ;  sec  Fair, 
Ferries,   Ferris — Fl.,   \'erraes;   p.; 
Celt,  Gr.,  for  Feoras.  the  Irish 
form  of  Pierce,  which  is  an  A.- 
Vr..  fomi  of  Peter. 
I'ern-crda — Cerni.,   from   Felire  or 
]"ahren,  a  boat  crossing  the  river, 
Werda. 
Fessey — Fcssey  seems  to  represent 
Fr.  fessn.  explained  Ijv  Cotgravc 
as  "threat  hiittock."     Richard  le 
I'cs.sii  was  bntler  to  F.dward  II., 
Pat.  R. ;  see  Veascy. 
Icstin — From  Fr.,  Visto :  p. 
Fetch,  Fetzcr — G..  Vietsch.    I'itza: 

[>.,  Fitzor:  N.  Fr,  Fitz:  p. 
I'elies,     Fcttis— A.-Fr.-Lat..     neat. 

fjraccfnl.  handsome:  p. 
i'tiilner-— I'Vnm     Eng.,    fuller    of 
cloth:  trade  name.     Matthew  Ic 
I-"»Ilcre.  ['arl.  Writs. 
!■  ever year— !■>..     fri>ni    I.e    Fcvere, 

tlie  smith :  trade  name. 
f-cwens— Diin.  of  I'n.  Du..  Feu. 
lewester.   l-e\v.-;lcr — I'!..   Deveiister 
ami  Devnvster;  ]).    William  Fus- 
ler  in  Rot,  Ohl.  ct  I'in..  K.  John. 
I'n-tcr  or  I'ewstiT  was  the  joiner 
i-miilovi'd  iin  the  woocicii  i>art  of 
a  s;id/lle.     It  is  .Icrived  from  tlie 
( I.   I'.,    fii>l-wiiod.       Sir    Tenner 
!-nst's  .-niccstdr  must  have  "hecn  a 
.a.ldler.     Ralph   U-    I'n-^ler.   Pari. 
Writs. 
Ii'wkc-^ — '"i..  I-'nchs:  ji. ;  ife  I'anlko 

l-K-hiT.  \-\<,-Wr.  M.-lu^r— \nK.ii,-tlu- 
carlv  I'Vonch  iianie-.  i-;  tonnd  the 
|'er-..ii;,l  iKtme,  |-il/iirc-;.  This 
name  lie^remK-il  l.>  I'li/.ir.r.  then 


Fyshour,   and   to   Fisher;  Eng.. 
trade  name. 
I'ickctt — Fr..  Ficquet,  Fiquet ;  prob- 
ably   from      Teut.      name-stem 
l-'icf  k)-  +  the  Fr.  dim.  suffix  -ei. 
Henry      Fiket,       Hand.     Roils. 
Fiquet,  petite  fiche. 
Fiddgett — From  Fr.  Picket;  which 
is  in  the   Roll  of   Battle  Abbey. 
Perhaps  from  the  loc,,  Figfeac.  in 
Normandy. 
Fiddler,    Fi<ller — G..    Fiedler;  p.: 
Fidel  is  from  the  Fr.  (idele.  faith- 
ful :  see  Fidoe  and  Vidler. 
Fiddv— N.,  Vioarr;  D.,  Wiede:  D. 
V...  Wider,  Wido;  G..  Wiedig:p. 
Fidoe — N..  Fior;  p.;    from     I^atin 
fidus.  faithful:  A. -Sax.,  fittan.  to 
sinp:  Fid,  faithful.  Simple  forms; 
O.   G.,   Fidis;    Uth  cent.,  Eng., 
Fiddey,   Fidge,   Fitt:   Fr..  Fitte. 
Fitv.   Dim.   Eng.,   Fidel.   Fitkin: 
M.  G.,  Fidall ;  Fr..  Fidele.  Com- 
pounds, Eng.,  Fitter.  FidHarnan. 
Fitman,  Fiddament;  Fr..  Fidery: 
sec  Fiddy. 
Field.  Fields— D.,    Fjelde;  p.;  s« 

Fell. 
Fielding— S,,   Felldin;     Dch.,  Vel- 

den :  p. ;  sec  Fell. 
I'ienaeiir — -Finman.  a  place;  a  nun 

from  Finnan ;  Germ. 
Fife — Pict..  bek)n|nng  to  the  Pict- 
ish  province  Fife,  anciently  RUi. 
-supposed  to  be  named  after  Rbh. 
a  son  of  Cruithne.  the  eponymof 
of  the  Cruithni  or  Picts. 
Fifficld.  Fifield,  loc.,  Essex.  Hants. 

Wilts, 
[■ig^reu— n..  Wieirand:  Dch..  Xit- 

gen:  Fl..  Vigen;  p. 
I'ilhert.     Filburj-,    File— From  St 
Philbcrt;    loc.,     France;  or  D. 
Filbert :  p. ;  see  Filley. 
Filer.  Fill— Eng.,  file-maker;  trade 
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name ;  G.,  Filla,  or  Fr.,  Ville ;  p. ; 
or  dim.  of  Philip;  see  FiUey. 
I'illerup,  Filley — In  the  name  Feol- 
ogoeld,  of  the  16th  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  it  appears  as  if  from 
I*'eolo,  yellow,  A.  S.  have  taken  it 
ill  that  sense,  fil,  ful.  Multus. 
Simple  forms:  Eng.,  Fill,  Filley, 
File,  Full :  Fr..  Filly,  Phily,  Fiala. 
Feiiille;  O.  G,  Filla.  Dim..  Ful- 
leck,  Filkin.  Patronymics,  O.  G., 
I'iling^;  Eng.,  Filling.  Com- 
pounds, Eng.,  Filpot,  Filbert, 
FuUerd,  Filer,  Fillary,  Fillalove, 
Filenian,  Filmer,  Phillimore, 
Fullmer,  Filldew,  Feltoe,  Feltus, 
Felthouse — afield  house — Field- 
house.  Fullager;  Germ.  Filibert, 
Fillmer;  Fr.,  Filard,  Phihbert, 
ITiilery,  Filemin. 
Fillinger — N.,  Veljungr;  D.,  Fel- 
ling; Dch.,  Fellinger;  D.  B.,  Fel- 
aga ;  p. 
Fillingham — loc.  Lines. 
Fillmore,      Filmer,      Filmore — see 

Phillemore  and  Filley. 
Filsch- — From  Fr.,  Filocque;  p. 
Ftlstad — Germ,  place  name;  proper. 

City;  Fillstadt. 
I-'imley — Celt.,  from  Irish  Finlay, 
meaning  fair  soldier,  or  Fionn's 
soldier. 
Finbow — I-'rom  Finborough ;  loc., 
Suffolk;  or  S.,  Finnborg;  N., 
Finnbogi ;  p. ;  from  fins,  bor- 
rowed from  the  Gael.,  by  the 
Norseman,        white.  Simple 

forms:  O.  G.,  Fina,  Finn,  ances- 
tor of  Woden,  A.-Saxon  general ; 
Fin,  a  prince  of  the  North  Fris- 
ians, Beowulf;  O.  N.,  Finnr,  Fin- 
iii ;  Eng.,  Finn,  Finney.  Com- 
jMjunds,  Bert,  bright;  Finbert, 
i>og.  Imjw  ;  O.  N.,  Findogi;  Eng., 
Finbow.  Finger,  Finnimore. 
Finch — Fl.,  Finch;  G.,  Dch.,  Finke; 
p.;  from  the  bird;  A.-Sax.,  fine, 


Finch,  a  surname  in  A.-S.  times. 
Finch  may  be  a  contraction  of 
I*"incher.  A  young  damsel 
dreamed  of  finding  a  nest  of  sev- 
en young  finches ;  she  finally 
married  a  Mr.  Finch  and  became 
tlic  mother  of  seven  children. 
From  one  of  these  nestlings  des- 
cended the  present  Earl  of  Win- 
chelsea.  who  is  a  Finch. 

Fine  her — Eng..  finch-catcher,  finch- 
fancier  ;  trade  name. 

Findlay.  Findley,  Findly,  Finlay, 
Fin4ey — From  Finningley;  loc, 
Notts.;  white,  pale,  small. 

Fingerle — Germ.,  southern  dialect 
uses  the  "le;"  derived  from  Fin- 
ger; must  be  small  man. 

Fingian — From  the  Irish  O'Fin- 
negan;  p. 

I'~ink — see  Finch. 

Finkell— Dch..  Finkel,  Vinkel;  D. 
B.  Fenchel ;  p. 

Finlay  sen.  Fin  ley  son,  Finleson,  Fin- 
lison — Finlay's  son ;  Irish  n. ;  see 
Findlay, 

Finn — see  Finbow. 

I'inncmore — see  Fennamore  and 
I'^inbow. 

I'innis — D.,  Finne;  N.,  Finni;  p. 
Ulf  Finisc;  p.,  in  D.  B.  Pheohix 
appears  to  be  a  nickname.  The 
word  was  common  in  Middle 
iing.,  in  the  sense  of  a  paragon, 
and  Finnis  may  sometimes  rep- 
resent its  popular  form  Fenice; 
O.   I-.,  fenis. 

J-'irkin,  Firkins — see  Fair. 

I"irmage — From  Anglo-French 
I'ermidge,  Firmage,  Furmidge ; 
form  age,  cheese. 

I'irman,  Firmin — Dch.,  Ferman; 
I''l.,  Vermin ;  p. ;  see  Feamian. 

Firth— Dch.,  Furth ;  p.;  Teut., 
dweller  at  a  bay  or  estuary;  for 
Frith. 
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Fish.  Fisher — D.,  S.,  Fisch ;  p. : 
from  the  O.  G,.  fisc,  fuse;  Swed., 
tiaska;  O.  Eng.,  fisk,  and  Welsh, 
ffysg,  meaning  impetuous.  Sim- 
pie  forms:  O.  G.,  Fuscais,  a  van- 
■ilal;  6th  cent.  Fiisco,  Fiisca; 
I'ranks;  Ens-  Fox,  Foskev.  Fish. 
Fisk,  rix:M.  G.,  Fiscli:  Fr, 
Fusch.  Fisq,  ImcscIii.  Dim.  Eng., 
Foxelt;  M.  G.,  Fiichsel;  Ital.. 
Foscolo.  Phonetic  ending,  F.ng., 
Foxen.  Fisken.  Fixson ;  Fr.,  Fix- 
on.  Conifwunds,  O.  G.,  Fuscari ; 
8th  cent.  Fiscolf,  FischJiof ;  Eng.. 
I-'oxery ;  Fr.,  Fixary;  Ital.,  Fos- 
cari. 

Fishbournc,  Fishhiini — loc,  Dur.. 
Sussex :  see  Fish. 

Fishlock — From  Fishlake ;  loc, 
Ynrks. :  dweller  at  a  fish-|xio[. 

I'ishpool — loc,  I^ncs.,  Notts. 

l.'iske— S..  Fiskc;  D..  Fisker;  G.. 
Fisch;  Fl.,  Fisco;  D.  B..  Fisc;  p; 
see  I-'isli. 

I'istcr^Finn,  unyielding:  .•'ce  Fast. 

I-'itch.  Fitchers — ^FI,,  Vits;  p.;  see 
Fetch. 

[■"itt  — Fr.,  Mlect:  Dch..  Victh  :  p.; 
see  Fiddy  and  Fidoe. 

I'ttlon — Kichard  Fiton.  Fine  R.  Fit- 
ton  is  a  cotnmnn  Middle  Ftiglish 
word  fi.r  lying,  deceit. 

I'"it;;— .\Ti()lhcr  word  for  "son"  is 
the  .\'i)rni;iu- French  T'ltK.  for 
I'ils.  The  Diikc  of  Herwick  was 
nairit'd  Vhx  lanio.  as  being  the 
illiyiliniatt-  ^on  uf  fames  Tf.  The 
Dnke  i.f  Grafli.n  is  FitzKov,  as 
d.-cende'l     in.m     n     ha-tani     of 
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ric,  his  son,  William  Fitz  Wil- 
liam. 

I"itzgerakl —  Son  of  Gerald. 

I''ilzgibbon — Son  of  Gibbon. 

I'itzhugh — Son  of  Hugh. 

Fitzpatrick — Son  of  Patrick. 

Fitz water — see  Fitz. 

Fjeld,  Fjeldsted.Fjcldstrom — From 
the  Old  Norse  personal  names. 

Plachman.  Flack,  Flagg,  Flake— 
G..  Flach,  Flack;  Dch..  Vlak;p.: 
from  .\.-Sax.,  fligan,  flogan;0. 
X.,  flnig,  to  fly.  Simple  forms:  0. 
G.,  Flacco,  Flecco,  ancestor  of  the 
Nesselrole  family;  A.  S.,  Fla^. 
found  in  Megges  gaven,  Co4 
Dip.  578;  Eng.,  Fla^.  Flack. 
I'-legg,  Fleck,  Flook,  Fluck,  Flea. 
Flv;  Fr.,  Flieg,  Fleck,  Flidt, 
Flech.  FIc  Dim.,  M.  G.,  Flc^l, 
Fliigel;  Fr.,  Flechelle.  Com- 
poiimls,  Eng.,  Flew  itt,  Flyga. 
Flyer,  F"liicr,  Fleetnan ;  Fr., 
I-'lachat,  Fliqnet,  Floquet,  Fli- 
conrt,  Hocard;  see  Flegg. 

Flamank — Fl.,  Flmand,  Flamenl. 
\leininck;  p.  In  Cornwall  the 
French  prononnciation  of  Ftam- 
and  has  produced  Flamank  as  a 
surname. 

Ftamm — D.  B.,  Fiamme.  Flanun- 
ville:  loc.  Norman  names;  s« 
I'lane. 

Flamslead — loc,  Herts. 

Inlanders— G.,  Planter;  D,  B.,  Flan- 
dren ;  p. 

IHanc — From  the  A.-Sax.,  flan: 
dart,  arrow.  Simple  forms: 
Eng..  Plane,  Flawn;  Fr.,  Flan. 
l"iaiincaii,  Flohn.  Compotmdf. 
licrt,  famous :  O.  G.,  FTanbeit 
l-'ianihert :  8th  cent..  Eng.,  Flam- 
hard:  IV..  Flambert.  Flamnigjr; 
O.  G..  Flaniger. 

I-l.-migan — Celt.,  of  re<I oomplexion; 
Irish,  p. 
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Flatman — D.  B.,  Floteman;  Dch., 
Flotman;  G.,  Flottmann;  p. 

I-iavel,  Flavell — Flavell,  tawny. 
Hugh  Falvel,  Pipe  R.,  Thomas 
Faiivel,  Fine  R.,  and  Flavell, 
yellow- haired. 

Fleece — Dch.,  Vlies;  G.,  Fleege;  p. 

Fleenian— see   Flagg. 

Fleeming — ^see   Fleming. 

Fleet — loc.  Lines.  Dch.,  Vliet;  p.; 
O.  N.,  fljot,  a  tidal  estuary.  The 
Norse  and  A.  S.,  fliot,  signify 
alike  a  place  where  ships  can 
float.  A.-Scand.,  swift,  or  dwel- 
ler at  a  creek. 

Fleetwood — loc.,  Lanes.  Creek 
wood.  Henry  de  Fletewode,  A. 
D.  1433.  Lane,  Fines, 

Flegg— D..  Viak,  Fleck;  Dch., 
Vieck ;  G.,  Fleck.  Fieger ;  p. ; 
G.  and  W. ;  Flegg  are  hundreds 
in  Norf.  John  de  Flegg,  Bloom- 
field,  Hist.  Norf.;  see  Flogg. 

Fleming,  Flemming — S.,  Flem- 
ming;  Dch.,  Vlaming;  Fl,,  ' 
Vleminck;  G.,  Flemming;  D,  B., 
Flamand,  Flandren  ;  p. ;  William 
le  Flemming  received  the  manor 
of  Aldingham,  Lanes.,  from  the 
Conqueror, 

F!en — sec  Flinn. 

F'ctrher — Ft.,  Vieeschauwhr ;  Fr., 
Flechard ;  G..  Dch.,  Fleischer ; 
p. :  Teat.,  arrow  flei'ger  or  feath- 
erer,  Henry  le  Fletcher,  Hund. 
Rolls;  Robert  le  Fleccher,  Close 
Rolls. 

Flick— Dch,.  Flick ;  D.,  Flig, 
Flycht ;  Fr.,  Fleche ;  p. ;  see 
Flagg, 

Flinn — N.,  Fleinn;  p, ;  var.  of  O' 
Flinn. 

Flindt.  Flint— D.,  Flindt.  Flint :  p. 
Onr  .Ang.-Sax,  ancestors  had  a 
subordinate  deity  whom  they 
named   Flint,   and  a   whole   idol 


was  an  actual  flint  stone  of  large 
size.  Lt.,  belon^ng  to  Flint,  the 
stream ;  Eng.,  Scand.,  rock. 

Flippeon — Dim.  of  Phillip. 

Fliicroft — Eng.,  p.;  croft,  barn  or 
loft;  see  Flitt, 

Flitt— From  Fleet ;  loc,,  Hants., 
Lines, ;  Och.,  Vliet ;  p. ;  see  Fleet. 

Flitton — loc,,  Beds. 

FInet — see  Flint. 

Flohm — Germ.,  probably  from 
Pflaume,  prune;  sign  name. 

Flood— S.,  Flod;  D.,  Flott;  G., 
Flote,  Fluder ;  p, 

Flook — D.,  Floecke;  p.;  see  Flagg. 

Floral — Dim.  of  Florence;  pertain- 
ing to  flowers. 

Florence — Florence,  Florry  and 
Flurry,  sons  of  Florence,  Flor- 
ence was  a  man's  name  as  well 
as  a  woman's  Christian  name,  as 
for  instance  in  the  famous  Geste 
of  Florence  and  Blanchefleur; 
Blooming,  flourishing. 

Floughfcld — see  Ploughfield. 

Flower,  Flowers — From  Fleurus; 
loc..  Flanders ;  or  Flero,  loc,, 
Normandy;  or  S,,  Flor;  D., 
Floor;  G.,  Flohr;  Fl.,  Flore, 
Floris,  Vloors;  Dch.,  Floor, 
Florus;  Lat.,  Flora;  p.;  Elyas 
Fliir  in  Rot.  Obi.,  et  Fin.,  K. 
John.  Floyer,  one  who  skins 
beasts  for  the  tanyard.  whence 
comes  Flower, 

I'ioyd — see  Lloyd. 

IHuckiger.  Fluckinger — sec  Flook 
and  Flagg. 

I-'lygare — see  Flagg. 

i-'lynn — N.,  Fleinn  ;  Ir..  p. 

Fogg,  Foggo— N..  Foka;  F..  Fok- 
ka:  G.,  Fokkc,  Vocke;  S.,  Fock; 
D,.  Fog;  p. 

I-'ogwell — Fnun  Vogwell;  loc, 
Devon. 

l-'i>k-t.   FoUett— Fr.,  p.;  sec  Foley. 
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An  under-tenant  of  land  in 
Domesday  Survev. 
Foley— Dch.,  Fol;  Fr..  VuVw.  DM., 
I--nllett;  Folet;  p.;  Fuk-l  in  Rot. 
OI)I.,  et  Fin,,  K.  John.  Follc- 
ville,  I'icardy,  France,  llie  ances- 
tor of  Lord  Foley,  was  l)iit  a 
common  workman ;  he  may  have 
descended  from  the  Sienr  de 
FoUevillc,  whose  fanuly  seat  was 
in  Leicestershire  during  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen.  Hng.,  dweller 
at  the  Foal-lea. 
I  "oik,  Folker,  V^olker,  Folkerson. 
Fotkman,  Folleck,  Fol  lick— Folk, 
Fnlk,  people.  Simple  forms:  tJ. 
G.,  Folco,  I'ulco,  \'olko ;  9th  cent. 
I'ulco;  D.  C;  Eng..  Folk.  Fnlkc. 
I'Vnikc.  Vouk;  Fr..  Fouque, 
Foiichc,  Houchv,  l'"an(|ne.  Dim., 
M.  G..  Folkcf;  Fr.,  Fauchiile, 
Faiicillc,  Faucillon ;  I'-'i.g-. 

F'owkcs.  Componnds :  Knjj., 
Fallbright.  Fnlkill,  I-"nlkard, 
F"olkcr,  Fnlcher,  X'olckman;  G., 
l~oIchaiil,  Folchard,  Foncart, 
l-'alcimaiyue,  I'ulcran.  Fnlchimn, 
Foncron,  i'ancrot,  Ftiucanlt;  G., 
I-olchard.  Volkhardt.  Fiilchar, 
Vnlker,  Folkman. 

olland^ilace  name. 

•;.illi.,ti— F..  Fok-rs;  p.  In  iho 
Knll  of  Hatlk-  .\l)hev  ami  in  l<.>t. 
tHil..  et  l"iii.,  K.  John. 

ollnws.  I'ollowes— I'.,  i'ollers:  ].. : 
see  {"allows. 

uKon.  F"olM.in— Frnhabiv  a  Nor- 
man placv:  name,  l-olleville  is  a 
lilai-e  in  Ticaidy.  j'rance. 

'<  >nn*-heek — ( German,  frc)ni  the 
name  i.f  a  hro'tklet. 

..nin!:-— e!  al..  .at  the  loumain, 

nan— D.. 


iVli.. 


1-. 


^i'- 


Wout ;  G.,  Wuth« ;  S.,  Futy :  D.. 
11.,  F'ot;  p.  The  sign  of  a  foot 
for  a  hosier  and  a  shoemaker 
has  given  us  the  sunianie  of  Fool. 
I-oote. 

I'orltcs,  Forbs.  Forhush — loc,  Aber- 
deen. The  story  of  the  origin 
the  name  Forbes  is  that  an  ances- 
ter  slew  a  mighty  bear  that  was 
the  terror  of  the  neighbor,  and 
so  he  was  nicknamed  For-bca.'t 
as  he  "went  for"  the  Bruin. 

Ford — loc.,  Dur.,  Salop.,  Staffs ; 
ILng.,  dweller  at  a  stream  cros- 
ing;  see  Fairday. 

I'ordham — loc.,  Essex,  ford,  field: 
see  Fairday. 

For<lyce— loc.,  Banff.;  Celt,  be- 
longing to  I'-ordyce,  Scotland 
south  woodland. 

I'oremaster — Eng.,  trade  name. 

I'orest,  Forrest -^  loc.,  Connr.. 
Salop.;  dweller  at  a  large  wooJ: 
O.  Fr.,  Forest;  Fr.,  Foret;  L 
Lat.,  foresta,  an  open  wood ;  LaL 
foris,  out  of  doors. 

Forester,  Forrester — A.-Fr.-Lat.. 
forest-keeper,  game  keeper.  For- 
ester, a  very  important  officer 
cliarged  witli  the  supervision  of 
the  Royal  forests.  From  the« 
officers,  when  the  oflice  becaot 
liereditary,  came  the  surnames  of 
l-'orester,  I'orster  and  Foster. 
William  le  Forster,  Hund.  Rolh. 

Forgan,  Forgeon — loc,  Fife. 

I'orgie — see  Fortie. 

I'ormby — loc..  Lanes.;  the  old  set- 
tlement. D.  B.  Thomag  de  Foiw- 
l.y,  A.  D.  1372,  Lane.  Fines. 

!";irnalius — Latinized,  from  Feoo- 
Icy,  dweller  at  the  Fern  Lea. 

Forr — see  Farr. 

lorsaith.  Forsythe — Celt.,  bekM^ 
ing  to  Foriiyth,  Stirlingslun. 
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Fosberg,  Forsbcrg — Scaiwl.,  place 
name ;  cataract,  nrountain. 

Forsgrey,  Fosbery,  Fosberry,  Fos- 
biiry ;  loc.,  Berks..  Wilts. 

Forsbrook — loc,  Staffs. ;  D.  B., 
Fotesbroc.  Osbert  de  Focebroc 
was  living  3  John,  A.  D.  1201. 
Pipe   Roll,   under   Staffordshire. 

Forsgreen.  Fosgren — Scand.  place 
name ;  cataract -branch. 

Forsha — see  Forshaw. 

Forsham — From  Fosham  ;  loc, 
Yorks. 

Forshaw — D..  Fourschou  ;  p.  From 
N.,  Fagriskogr;  Fairwood ;  loc, 
or  Fr.,  Eng.,  dweller  at  the  fore- 
wood. 

Forsland,  Forslund — Scand.  place 
name ;  cataland  and  cataract- 
grove. 

Forssell — Scand. 

Fortescue — In  Normandy  there  are 
two  noble  families  quite  distinct ; 
one  Le  Fort,  the  other  Fortescue, 
Both  names  appear  in  D.  B.  A.- 
Fr.-Lat..  .strong  shield. 

Fortie,  Forty  —  Fr..  Fortie :  p. ; 
Fng..  dweller  at  the  island  or 
river-pasture  of  the  Forth  or 
Ford.  Roger  de  la  Fortheye. 
fltind.  Rolls.    See  Fairday. 

Fos5 — From  a  place  formerly  cal- 
led Wiiberfoss,  which  suggests 
that  Foss  is  more  often  the  orig- 
in, as  Forsdyke  for  Fosdike.  later 
corrupted  to  Frostick,  Scand., 
dweller  at  a  waterfall;  see  Fos- 

Fossey-— derived  from  the  O.  H.  G., 
funs:  O.  N.,  and  A.  S.,  fus. 
meaning  impetuous.  Simple 
forms:  O.  G.,  Fonsa.  Funso,  Fii.s- 
sio ;  6th  cent.  Eng,,  Faunce,  Fuss, 
Fussey,  Fo.ss.  Fossey;  Fr.,  Foiis- 
se,  Fusy,  Foissv,  Fosse.  Fossy, 
Dim.  Fussel,  Iliiml.  Rolls..  Eng., 


I'nssell,  Fossick ;  Fr.,  Fusil,  Fois- 
.■lac  Compounds,  Eng.,  Fuszard ; 
Fr..  Foussard,  Fossard,  Fusier, 
Fossier.  Foncier. 

Fossum — Scand.,  p. 

Foster — Dch.,  Forster ;  Fl„  Fostier ; 
D.  B.  Forest ;  loc. ;  see  Forest. 

I'otheringham — loc,  Inverary, 

Scotland. 

Fouler — Fr„  Fouiller;  p.  Fowl  is 
either  the  sign  of  a  poulterer,  or 
the  contraction  of  Fowler,  or 
stands  for  the  Welsh  foel,  bald ; 
also  as  Vowler. 

Foulger — From  Fulgent ;  loc, 
l-'rance.  From  Fougeres  in  Ille- 
et-Vilaine, 

Foul  sham — loc,  Norf. 

Fountain,  Fountin — Fr.,  Fontaine; 
a  Huguenot  name. 

Fouracre,  Foweraker — From  Four- 
acre;  loc,  Devon;  or  Fl.,  Fleur- 
acker,  Voordecker ;  p. ;  dweller  on 
the  four-acre  enclosure. 

i'outz — see  Faust. 

Fowels.  Fowle,  Fowles — From 
Goth.,  fugls;  A,-Sax.,  fuRcl; 
Germ.,  vogel ;  fowl  or  bird.  Sim- 
ple forms,  O.  G.,  Fugal,  9th  cent. 
Eng.,  Fuggel,  Fuel,  Fowell.  Fow- 
le. Vowell,  Vowles;  M.  G., 
Vogel ;  Fr..  Faucil,  Foulley,  Dim,, 
Fukelin;  Eng.,  Faulon;  Fr,,  Foe- 
illon. 

Fowers — .\  sweeper,  scavenger, 
Roger  le  Fower,  Hund,  Rolls. 

Fowkes,  Fowlks — see  Folk. 

Fox — N,  Foka;  F.,  Fokke,  Fauke; 
Fl.,  Fockx;  S.,  Fock;  p.;  see 
Faux  and  Fish. 

Foxall.  Foxhall— loc,  Suffolk;  see 
Fish. 

Fo.xlev — loc.  Hants..  Norfolk. 
Staff, 

Foy^From  Foye:  loc,  Heref. 

I'radsham — Eng.,      belonging      to 
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r'ranshani,  Norfolk.  13th  cent., 
I'ren's  Home. 

I"ralirn — see  Frame. 

Frailey — Irish,  p. 

rraislami — From  Friesland ;  p. 

Frame — Dch.,  Vreem;  D..  Frahm; 
p. :  from  German  framea,  spear. 
Simple  forms:  En^.,  Frame, 
Frecm;  Fr.,  Frcmy,  Fremeanx, 
Fromme,  Frome.  Dim.,  Fremlin, 
I'romillon.  Phonetic  Endings,  O. 
i'l..  Fermin.  Ferniinus;  Lib.  Vit., 
ling.,  Fermin ;  Fr.,  Fremin, 
I'reminean.  Compounds,  O.  G., 
Frambokl :  8th  cent,  Frammier,; 
Oth  cent.  Framan.  Framund  ;  Fr., 
Fraimbaidt,  Frcmier.  Fremery, 
T'ermery:  Fjifj.,  Fromnnt,  Fre- 
mont. F'irniinger. 

F'rampton — loc,  Dorset,,  Lines. 

[•"rancc.  Frantz.  Franz — see  Franck. 

I-'rancis — The  French  Francois  has 
yivcn  ns  the  name  of  Francis. 
F'ranks.  Franson ;  see  Franck. 

l'>anck,  F'rank,  Franke,  Frankey, 
Franks — F'rom  "The  F>anks." 
Simple  forms,  O.  G..  Franco, 
I'Vancio.  I'ranco:  Fni;.,  I'rank; 
yi.  G..  I'rancke :  Fi..  Franc, 
I'raniine.  I"ranco.  Fram-hc,  Fran- 
cia.  I'Van^.  Dim.  Fng..  Frankcl. 
I'ranklin :  Franqnclin.  Francillon. 
Phom'tic  FivilinLf.  O.  G.,  I'^ran- 
card;  Citli  cent.  I-'ni^..  Franconrt. 
FVankaert.  Walter  le  Frank, 
Ilnnd-  Rolls. 

I-Van,-<ini.  l-iaiiconih^-.\s  a  Mir- 
nanic  the  appellation  occnrs  frc- 
-im-inlv  in  the  Ihnidrcd  Rolls,  as 
Franklyn.  Franckoti.  I'rancondis 
and  l'"mnkham-!. 

Frandsen,  l"ran<cn.  I-'rant/cn— 
l->aiik's  ii'n;  svc  rr.mok. 

I-r.,ney— Irish,  p. 

l-V,.nkiHr.siT — ei-I-"rank. 

Fr..:;k\;-K!.   Fr.jnkiand^— W..   Dev- 


on.. Cumb.  Frankland  A. 
Francland,  was  used  in  M.  E. 
France. 

Franklin — see  Frank, 

l-'raser,  Frazer,  Frazier,  Frazell 
Fr.,  Fraiseur;  p.  Simon  F; 
sel  came  to  Eng.,  the  time  of 
Conqueror.  He  was  the  ance: 
of  tiie  Scottish  Frazer  fani 
Derived  from  O.  Fries.,  Fr 
frizzled  or  curled  hair, 

Fraytag — see  Freeie. 

Freckle  ton — loc,  Yorks. 

Fred,  Fredrick,  Fredricksen,  Fi 
rickson — From  the  Fr.,  and  E 
frey,  or  free.  Simple  forms: 
G..  Friddo,  Fritto;  9th  c« 
Frid,  Frith,  peace.  Fread.  Fi 
Freeth.  Frethy:  M.  G..  Fr 
Frede ;  Fr..  Friede,  Fredi 
Frete.  Fretcan.  Dim.  M. 
Friedel ;  Fr.,  Frietel,  Fritel.  1 
Ion ;  Eng.,  Freeling,  Compou: 
Eiig.,  Freebout,  Freeborn.  F 
bo  rough .  Freebrid^.  Fri' 
I  •'reel  and.  Free  love,  Fredei 
I'^reestone ;  Fr.,  Frcdiere ;  E 
Frecbody. 

I-Yce,  I'rei  —  The  Freemen,  f 
holders,  held  their  land  after 
Conquest  no  longer  as  freer 
but  were  subject  to  military 
vice  and  were  taxable.  T 
have  contributed  to  us  the  : 
names  of  Freeman  and  Fi 
f  rec-bom ;  generous,  noble. 

Free.d — see  Fred. 

Freed  en — Dim.  of  Fred. 

l>eek<^-'Fr..  Friche:  FI..  Frick: 
Frich,  Fricke ;  p. 

I'rccland — Freeland  is  sometinu 
personal  name.  Dweller  at 
free  land.  Hugh  Frelond,  Hi 
Rolls. 

I>ecnian — Eng..  free  man ;  of  I 
ly  condiikm.    Freomon  occui 
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the  Liber  Vitae  Dunelm.  A  des- 
cendant of  the  A.-Sax.,  Freo- 
mund ;  free  or  noble  protector ; 
see  Free. 

Freer — Fr.,  p.;  see  Frere. 

Freestone — Freestone  from  Frith- 
ustan;  also  from  the  Norse  or 
Danish,  Fribestan ;  see  Fred, 

I'Veeze.  Frezier — From  Fr.,  friser; 
Eng.,  frizzle,  and  signifies  com- 
atus ;  A.  S.  Frisa,  Frisse  ( Fris- 
ian). Simple  forms;  O.  G., 
Friaso,  Friso,  Vras ;  8th  cent. 
Eng.,  Freeze,  Frasi ;  M.  G.,  Fre- 
iss;  Fr.,  Frise,  Fraysse,  Frasey. 
Extended  form,  Eng.,  Frisian; 
Fr.,  Frison,  Frcsson ;  also  Eng., 
Eraser,  Freezor ;  Fr..  Fraiser, 
Frezier. 

Frehner — Germ.,  from  some  oc- 
cupation; trade  name. 

Fremelling — Germ.,  from  the  prop- 
er name  Fremel ;  descendants  of 
Fremel. 

French — Fr.-Teut.,  one  from 
France.  Fl.,  Frentz ;  Dch., 
Fransche;  Franse;  p.  Simon  le 
Frensch,  Hund.  Rolls. 

I-rere — N,,  S.,  D.,  Dch..  Freyer; 
G.,  Freier;  Fr,.  Frere;  p. 

Freshie — From  English  Freshfield; 
fiel<l  of  fresh  water ;  p. 

I'reshwater — ioc.  Isle  of  Wight. 

I'reston — Ioc,  Lines.,  Suffolk. 

I-'retweli — From  Fredvillc;  Ioc, 
Kent. 

I->cimd — M.  Ger.,  friend. 

I'Vew,  Frewen,  Frewin — From  the 
.\ng.-Sax.  form  Frew,  Frow, 
from  Freowine,  whence  comes 
Frewin.  Fruen. 

Frick — From  A.-Sax.,  free;  Mod. 
Germ.,  frech,  or  the  goddess. 
Frigga  or  Frikka.  wife  of  Odin. 
Simple  forms:  O.  G.,  Fricco, 
Frich;   8th   cent.   A.   S.    Freck; 


Eng.,  Fricke,  Frickey,  Freck, 
Freak ;  Fr.,  Fricq.,  Freeh ;  M. 
G.,  Frick.  Freche.  Compounds, 
O  .  G.,  Fricher,  Fricker ;  Fr., 
Friker,  Fricault,  Frecault. 

Frickberg,  Fricker — G.,  Frick, 
Fricke;  Fr.,  Friche,  Fricot;  p. 
Ang.-Sax.,  personal  name.  Frick- 
er, from  Frithugar,  A.  S. 

Frkial,  Friedly — see  Fred. 

Friel^jerm.,  from  the  proper 
name  Fridulf,  meaning  peace- 
world  ;  also  Fridalin. 

I-riese — see  Freeze, 

I'"risbey,  Frisby — Ioc.  Lines.,  the 
Frisian  settlement. 

l->isch,  Fritsch,  Frischnecht.  Frisk, 
Fritz — From  the  A.-Sax.,  fersc, 
fresc;  O.  H.  G.,  Frisc.  Simple 
forms:  Ferse;  D.  B.  Eng.,  Fresh, 
Friskey,  Furze;  M.  Q.,  Frisch; 
Fr.,  Fresco.  Dim.  Fr.,  Frescal. 
Freslon;  M.  G.,'Frischlin.  Com- 
pounds, Ital.,  Frescobakli;  O.  G., 
Friskaer ;  Fr.,  Fressard.  Frois- 
sard;  Eng.,  Fresher,  Furzer. 

Friswell — From  Freshwell;  Ioc, 
Essex. 

Fritchley — Ioc,  Derby sh. 

Frith — From  Frid,  peace;  D.,  Fryd  ; 
p. ;  dweller  in  or  by  a  wooded  en- 
closure; see  Fred. 

Frizzell.  Frizzle  —  Frith,  peace. 
Peace  has  given  us  many  favorite 
font-names  which  have  later  be- 
come surnames:  this  element  ap- 
pears in  Frizzle,  Froysell,  which 
in  Scotland  has  unaccountably  be- 
come Frazer. 

Frodsham — Eng.,  belonging  to 
Fro<isham,  Frod's  home  or  es- 
tate; O.  E.,  frod.  wise,  genit., 
frodes  and  ham  ;  ioc,  Chcs. 

Froger.  Frogley — From  .-\.-Sax., 
frod.  wise.  Simple  forms:  O.  G., 
Frodo,  Fruda,  Fruoto;  8th  cent 
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A,  S.,  Froda,  Frodo ;  Domesday, 
Eng.,  Frood,  Froude,  Frowd, 
I'roudd,  Frudd ;  !■>.,  Frioud, 
Hroid,  Frot,  Fruit.  Dim.  O.  G., 
I'nitilo;  8th  cent.  Eng.,  Fruetel. 
Phonetic  ending.  O.  G.,  Frodin, 
J*"ruatin;  8th  cent.  Fr.,  Frottin. 
Compounds,  O.  G.,  Frodger, 
Froger;  8th  cent.  Eng.,  Froger; 
I"r.,  Frotter,  Fruitier,  Froidnre, 
Froi<leval ;  O.  G.,  Frothar,  Frot- 
ar,  Fruther. 

I'rohn,  Frone — German,  p. 

Froi.shmd — From  I-'riesland. 

I'rom,  I-'ronie,  Fromm,  Fromme — 
l-roni  Fromc;  loc,  Somcrs;  see 
I-'ranic. 

I'rombcrg  —  A,-Scand.,  Froome ; 
rivLT.  berg,  hill ;  riverhill ;  p. 

I'Vomovv — N.,  I).,  S..  from  Fro- 
nian;  Dch.,  I'Yomme;  G.,  From- 
mer;  l"l..  Promont;  Fr.,  From- 
cnl :  D,  B,,  Frumond ;  p. 

(■"ronger — German,  probably  from 
some  occnpation ;  trade  name. 

l-'ronk — Dim.  of  Frank. 

Friinl7 — Dim.  of  France;  p. 

I''nidick — From  Frosdykc ;  loc, 
T.incs.  I).  D.,  Frodo;  Com- 
]n)iuids.   Fro<lslcy.  Frodshain. 

l->(.so.  Frost — loc.'.  Devon;  or  D.. 
{'•..  Drb-  11.  T;ick  I'rost  may 
liavo  in  i.rigin  in  tiic  Old  Xnrsc 
tnytlii>liJ!.;y.  I'Vosli  occurs  as  a 
.'-^oniidinavian  nainc  in  the  Saxon; 
;ils<i  Ilk-  dim..  1-n.slick.  I'roqman, 
I'rn-t  occurs  in  the  llnnd.  Rolls, 
rind  Mien  l'"ro>t  \v:i,s  a  lonatit  in 
("o.  Uanls.  before  UnnK-sday. 

I'lMudc.  i--rowdc— \..  IVodi:  D. 
bViiede:  S..  i'r..de:  p.:  D.  1'... 
IVndre.  l'v:\o.  Saxmi  lonanis. 
IV.i,l„  :iUn   un.-.m    in   chic!:   sec 

|-i-,.';^!]lon.  lr,.y.i--d-roni  Xorse 
IVm  x.  wi-^c.  iearncil;  see  Froger. 


Fry,  Frye — From  Fry;  loc.,  Nor- 
mandy ;  or  Icelandic,  Frey,  a  fun- 
ily  name.  N.,  Freyer,  Fra>T;S.,  I 
Fria,  Freja,  Freijer;  Fl,,  Frej" 
D.,  Frei],  Frie;  D.  B.,  Vniot;a. 
Frey,  Trcier,  Frei,  Freij,  Frejer: 
A.  S.,  Frea;  Dch„  Frey,  Krdj. 
Frie ;  p. ;  Fry,  free,  havii^  libem 
or  authority. 

Fryer — N.,  S.,  G.,  D.,  Freyer;  p; 
see  Frere. 

I'udge — From  Fuidge ;  loc,  Devon. 

I'ueger — From  Sire  de  Fongeresin 
the  Liber  Vitae. 

Fnegt — -A  Huguenot  name. 

I'uell— Fullenbach,  Fuchner ;  sw 
Fowle. 

I'ugate — Eng,,  dweller  at  the  fowl- 
frate ;  p. 

I-nggle,  Fugal,  Fugel,  Fugil — N.. 
D.,  Fugl ;  S.,  Fogel ;  Fl.,  Dch.,  G.. 
Vogel;  Fr.,  Figille;  D.  B.  Fuglo: 
p. ;  see  Fowle. 

l'"uhriman,  Fiirman — From  Fuhr- 
niann.  meaning  a  cartwight. 

J'uit  —  Germ.,  from  "futsch."  a 
slang  word,  meaning,  it  is  gone; 
Sachsen  dialect. 

I  "ill  en  wider — German,  p. 

Inilar.  Fuller— Matthew  Ic  Fuller*. 
Pari.  Writs. ;  see  Fowler. 

iMillarton — loc,  Ayr.,  Hants. 

I"ullbrook — I'Yom  Fullerbrocdt;  loc- 
Devon.,  Bucks.,  Oxon..  and 
Warw. ;  dweller  at  the  fowl- 
brook. 

I'nllerton — Eng..  the  fowler's  place. 
.'^ee  Fnllarton. 

iMdlmcr,  l-'ulmer — loc,  Bucks;  see 
l-ii!ey. 

I-nlhvooil — loc.  Lanes.,  NotB-. 
Vorks. 

!"nlt(.in — Eng..  belonging  to  Fultoo. 
Ru.xburgh :  the  fowl-enclosure: 
see  Fullarton. 

iMuik — Germ.,  probably  a 
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■lacksmith,  as  funke  means 

— From    Fundenhall ;    loc., 

jlk :  or  Fr.,  Forneville ;  Fun- 

i  Sussex  name,  is  for  Fum- 

id  is  very  common;  in  Fr., 

nel  a  dim.  of  Four,  an  oven 

mace. 

-From  the  Old  French. 

son,  Furgesoii,  Furgessen — 

'ergus. 

r — Eiig.,  dweller  at  a  divis- 

)f  an  unenclosed  field;  see 

,  Furner — see  Fern. 
3,  Fu  miss— loc.,  Essex, 
s.,  Flanders.  From  A.-Fr.- 
Furneaux,  Normandy.  The 
ng  in  the  13th  cent.,  is  gen- 
/  Furneis,  Furneys,  and  Fur- 
John  de  Fourneys,  A,  D, 
. — Lane.  Fines. 
I,  Furr— from  Hair ;  Fr., 
ar. 

n — loc.,  Coraw..  Devon. 
F~urze — ^Fr.,  Foiirez;  p.;  D. 
)ursa;  Forz,  in  Roll  of  Bat- 
bbev.  De  Forz  found  in  sev- 
copies  of  the  Battle  Abbey 
:  in  Domesday  Book  as  Fur- 
doubtful  if  it  is  a  Norman 
axon  name. 
,le — loc.  Westmii. 
broek — German,  a  brook  at 
foot. 

— n.,  Fussing;  G.,  Fusseck; 
Fussen ;  p. ;  see  Fosscy. 
r — G..  Fufjcr ;  p. :  from  A.- 
.   I'olcherc.    whence   Folker. 
:er.  Fulchcr.  iMilchcr. 
^Ir.,  p. 

-From     Fife,    a    county     m 
land:  see  Mfc. 
Fynes— sec    Fane  .md     I'iti- 


-G..  Fciler;  p. 


Fyson — N.,  Fusi;  dim.  of  Vigfus; 

G.,  Fuhs.  Fuss;  Fl.,  Fussen;  p. 
Gabb,  Gabe — D.,  Gabe ;  p. ;  dim.  of 
Gabriel,  Heb.,  man  of  God;  see 
Chipman. 
Gabbett,    Gabbott,     Gabbitas— Fr., 
Gabet ;  p.   Anable  Gabbot,  Hund. 
Rolls.   See  Chipman. 
Gabel — Dim.  of  Gabriel;  see  Chip- 
man. 
Gabrielson,    Gabrotsen — Heb.    and 

Eng.,  Gabriel's  son. 
viaches — Fr.,  Gauchez ;  p. 
Gad,  Gadd,  Caddie,  Gaddiker — 
From  the  Celtic,  gad,  or  M.  G., 
gatten  or  gadan,  spouse.  Simple 
forms:  Gaddo,  Geddo;  Eng., 
Gadd.  Gatty,  Gedd,  Caddy,  Get- 
ty; M.  G.,  Gade,  Kade;  Fr.,  Ga- 
teau. Gathe.  Cadeau,  Dim.  Eng., 
Caddick,  Cadell;  M.  G.,  Gaedcke; 
Fr..  Gatillon,  Cadilhon,  Com- 
pounds. Eng.,  Getter,  Gatliffe, 
Getlive.  Cadman,  Gettman,  Ged- 
nev.  Cadwell;  Fr.,  Cadier;  O.  G., 
CWlher.  Kettler:  Fr.,  Gatellier. 
Gadney  —  From       Gedney ;       kx:.. 

Lines. ;  see  Gad. 
Gadsby  —  From     Gaddesby ;     loc., 

Leics. ;  see  Gad. 
Gadsdun — From    Gaddesden;  loc., 

Herts. :  Gad's  son, 
Gadsworthy  —  l-rom    Godsworthy ; 

loc.  Devon. 
Gaff— Fr..  Gaff;  p.;  A.  S..  Gaffer 
or  Gayer,  grandfather,  of  which 
Gaff  is  the  shortened  form;  or 
from  Gaifier,  a  very  common 
name  in  Old  French,  often  ap- 
plied to  Saracen  chiefs;  or  from 
the  northern  form  of  Go- fair; 
James  Gofaire.  F.  of  Y. ;  see 
Chipman. 
Ga?an.  Gagen.  Gagon.  Gahan — 
From  O.  N..  gagn:  Germ.,  ga- 
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gan ;  Eng,,  gain,  meaning  victory. 
Simple  forms:  O.  G.,  Cagano; 
8th  cent.  Eng,,  Gagan,  Gahan, 
Gainey,  Jane.  Calian,  Cain,  Ca- 
ney;  M.  G.,  Calm;  Fr.,  Gagin,  (. 
Gagiie,  Gagny,  Gagneau,  Cagin, 
Cahan.  Compounds,  Gaignaud ; 
Fr.,  Gagiiard,  Gainard,  Gagner, 
Gagniere,  Gagnery;  Eng.,  Gain-  C 
er;  see  Gcoghcgan. 

(iage — S..  Gagge;  Fl.,  Gegers;  p. 
Gagcr  or  Ganger,  whose  office 
was  to  attend  to  the  king's  reve- 
nue at  the  sea  ports,  and  the  sur-  t 
name  Gage  came  from  this  office ; 
see  Cage  and  Gagan.  ( 

(lagosian.  Gain — sec  Gagan. 

Gailey — From     .-\.-Fr.-Teiit.,     gay,     I 
lively. 

Gainsford,  Gaisford — From  Gain- 
ford  :  loc,  Dur.,  Yorks.  ( 

Galaway.  tijilloway — loc,  Scotland; 
land  of  ihi'  strnngers ;  sec  Gale. 

( iall)es— G alb's  son;  English  nick- 
name. 

Galhraith— Celt..  I'.rilish  or  Welsh. 
a  stranger,  low-countrvman;  see 
( ialc. 

( lalo — loc.      Devon.,      Lanes. :      or 
(Jayle.  Yorks.:  from  O.  \..  gaela, 
meaning    exhilarate;    <").  TI.  G.. 
geil :  .\.  S..  galan.  t<i  sing.    Sim- 
ple forms:    O,  C...  Gailo.  Cailo; 
«ih   cent..    t";alo.    Calle.     Hnnd.     ( 
Uo!!s;  Kng..  Gailcv.  Gallv,  Galev.     ( 
Callow.  Vnk:  Cak-v.  Callow.  Gcl'l. 
Tell,  lellev.  Kellv.  Kellow  :  M.  G..      ( 
iiavl.    Gciil,     k'ehh      Fr..    Gallc, 
GL-ik-.     lalcv.     Cailk-.     Caillcan.     (' 
Dim.  l-:nV..  ii-liicoe.  Kolk.ck.  Gal- 
1..WS.     KvUvv.    i'alkin.    G.ililee: 
I"r..     Gali>se.     tlollc/.     Cailliez: 
Iiai,.  GuliU".:  F.n;:,.  Calkm.  Gd- 
l:ni.     I'iini|iniiii(l>,   F.iiij..  Galaml. 
Galaiil.  Galh.il.  G.-nlTrv.  Galkiger. 
Gavkar.!.  Gallarfk  Kclk.nl.  Gav-      C; 


ler.  Gallery,  Calindo,  Galloway, 
Callaway,  Kellaway;  Fr.,  Calle- 
baut,  Gaillard,  Callier,  Calaret; 
M.  G.,  Galliger. 

aligher,  Gallacher,  Gall^ar  — 
From  Gellygaer;  loc.,  S.  Wales; 
Gallagher,  Celt,,  eager,  help;  Ir., 
p; ;  see  Gale. 

-alilee— N.,  GalU,  Gallor;  nick- 
name; Dch.,  Galle,  Gallee,  Gal- 
jec ;  Fl.,  Gali ;  Fr.,  Gailly,  Gail- 
liet,  Gailliez,  Gaillait;  G.,  Galley; 
p. ;  see  Gale. 

rallafent,  Gallaghn,  Gallagos — see 
Gale. 

all,  Galli— D.,  Gall;  Fr.,  Galle; 
1-1..  Gal;  p, 

alland— Fr.,  Gaillande;  Fl.,  Gal- 
land:  G.,  Gallant;  D.,  Galen;  p.; 
•see  Gale, 

ailav.  Gallev,  Gallic — Fr.,  Gallais. 
(iailait.  (.allay.  Gallet,  Gaily;  p.; 
Celt.,  Gall  arid  the  personal  suffix 
-ach  A.-F.-Lat.,  meton  for 
(lailey-man.  These  were  com- 
monly called  gallie-men,  as  men 
that  came  up  in  the  gallies,  who 
'>ronght  lip  wines  and  other  mer- 
ch.indise.  which  they  landed  in 
Thames  street,  at  a  place  called 
I  iallevkev.  —  Stone.  Survey  of 
London, 1599.  A.-Heb..  for  Gal- 
ilee. 

ailick — G..  Galeiske ;  Galisch ;  p. 
allop,  (ialhip,  Galping — Fr.,  Ga- 
lopin :  p, 

silver— From  .\.-Fr.-Teut.,  Gail- 
lard, gav.  livelv. 

;alt—FI..  Gallet';  p.;  from  O.  N.. 
galti.  a  boar,  pig;  still  used  in  the 
north  of  England.  Galti  ocean 
as  a  baptismal  and  surname  in  the 
Lnndnamabok,  and  hence  may  be 
our  Gait.  Scand..  nickname  for 
hog. 
altoii— Eng..  bclongir^  to  GxItQO. 
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Dorset.  Dbmesday  Gaveltone ; 
O.  E.,  gafol,  rent,  tribute,  and 
tun.  farm,  estate. 

Galvin— Celt,  for  the  Ir.  O'Gealb- 
hain,  descentlant  of  Gealbhan ; 
Ir.,  gealbhan,  a  sparrow. 

Gam,  Gam  be  1 1 — Some  Welsh  exple- 
tives have  formed  names  on  the 
marches,  as  Gam,  crooked ;  Goch, 
red  ;  Gwyn,  white ;  see  Gamble. 

(iaiiible.  Gambles,  Gambling,  Gam- 
pies — ^X.,  Gamli;  D,,  Gamel;  G.. 
Kammell ;  D.  B.,  Game,  Gamel, 
Gam;  p.;  from  A.  S.,  gamol;  O. 
X.,  gamal ;  O.  H.  G.,  Kamol,  old. 
Simple  forms:  Gamble,  Gemple, 
(ienimill,  Cammell;  Fr.,  Chamel. 
Dim.  Eng.,  Gambling,  Gamlin; 
I-'r.,  Gambelon.  Compounds, 
Lng.,  Gambler,  Camalary;  M.  G., 
Kamler;  Fr..  Gamblin;  p. 

Game,  Gamer,  Garnet,  Gammett — 
I-rom  A.-Sax.,  gamian,  to  play, 
sport ;  O.  H.  G.,  gaman,  joyful- 
ncss.  Simple  forms:  O.  G.,  Gam- 
nio.  Cammo;  7th  cent..  Gam, 
Game ;  Domesday,  Eng.,  Game, 
Camm;  Fr.,  Gaime,  Gam.  Cam, 
Jame.  Jameau;  M.  G.,  Gamm. 
Kariim.  Dim.  Eng.,  Gammage, 
Cammegh:  Fr.,  Gamache,  Gami- 
clion.  Compoumis,  O.  G.,  Ga- 
mard  ;  7th  cent.,  M.  G.,  Gammert, 
Gamer,  Kammer :  Eng.,  Gamer ; 
I'r.,  Gamard,  Gaimard,  Camard, 
Camier,  Camaret.  Jamault.  Ex- 
tended form :  O.  G.,  Gamen,  Ga- 
mann;  Eng.,  Gammon;  Fr.,  Ga- 
men, Jamm,  Gamin.  Eng.,  dwel- 
ler by  a  rabbit-warren. 

Gamel.  Gammel,  Gammell — Foimd 
in  Domes'lay  Boole;  also  Gamel 
is  still  represented  in  Yorkshire : 
see  Gamble. 

Gammage — From  Gamaches :  loc. 
Normandy.    Ganiagcs  in  Roll  of 


Battle  Abbey.    Gamas  in  D,  B. ; 

P- 

Gammon.  Gamon  —  N.,  Geir- 
mundr;  F.,  German;  G.,  Gehr- 
mann;  D.,  Garman,  Germund; 
Fr.,  Gamain,  Germain ;  Fl.,  Ger- 
mon;  D.  B..  Germund,  German, 
Germund  ;  p. ;  see  Game. 

Gandis — Dim.  of  Gander ;  nick- 
name, male-goose. 

Gaudy — G.,  Gande;  p.;  see  Canda, 

Tiane,  Ganes — Dch.,  Geen;  p.;  see 
Canda. 

Ganglemyes — Germ,,  nickname  of  a 
farmer;  a  farmer  is  sometimes 
called  meyer,  and  sometimes 
myer. 

Ga  now  sky — Polish  name, 

Gant — Fr..  Gand;  p, ;  Dch.,  Gant; 
p.  De  Gand,  tenant- in-chief  in 
D.  B.  From  Ghent;  loc.,  in  Flan- 
ders. Gilbert  le  Gant.  Hund. 
Rolls.  Simon  de  Gaunt.  Hund. 
Rolls.     See  Canda. 

Gantrey — Fr.,  Gantier;  p.;  see 
Canda. 

Ganus — Gan's  son. 

Gappmayer — Germ.,  a  squire;  an- 
other name  for  a  farmer. 

Garbanati,  Garbc,  Garbett,  Garbitt, 
Garbott — From  Garbrand,  Gar- 
bert,  a  Frisian  family  name; 
Tent.,  spear-herald;  gar.  a  spear 
and  boda.  bodo  or  bado,  herald, 
messenger;  for  Garbald,  spear- 
bold. 

Garde— Fr.  form  of  Teut..  Ward, 
John  le  Gard,  ?Iund.  Rolls. 

Gardelius — Dim.  of  Garde. 

Garden — loc.,  Kirkcudbright ;  sec 
Card. 

Gardiner,  Gardner— The  name  is 
French.  .'\.-Sax..  had  no  gar- 
dens, only  orchards.  Surname  is 
often  spelled  Gardiner,  Gardner. 
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Also     from     Guard,    a    keeper. 
Garde  and  Garden ;  see  Card. 
Garff — Eng..  belonpinpf  to  Garford, 
Garforlk,     meaning;   the    fir-tree 

font. 

Garfield — En^.,  lielonijing  to  Gar- 
field ;  dweller  at  the  prove  field ; 
P- 

Garfit  —  From  Garforth ;  loc- 
Yorks. 

Garford — loc,  Berks. :  see  GarfF. 

Garforth— loc,  Yorks.:  see  Garff. 

Garland — loc,  Devon.:  dweller  at 
the  ffore-Iand,  i.  e.,  a  triang^nlar 
piece  of  lanrl :  .-\.-Fr..  a  nirk-  or 
pet-name :  M.  E.,  fjerlond  ;  O.  F,. 
ffarlaiwle,  a  prarland. 

Garlic  Garlick — G.,  Gawlick:  p.: 
spear,  plav  or  contest :  see  Gal 
lick  and  Carr. 

Garnian — sec  Gammon  antl  Carr. 

Garn.  Garner.  Games — f),,  Gart- 
ner, Gerner:  Fr.,  Garnicr:  T>.  R., 
G.irner:  p.:  a  cnrrnpted  form  of 
Gardner. 

Garr. — sec  Carr. 

Garratt.  Garrett.  Garrnd,  Garrood. 
Garrntt  —  N..  Gctrrc-or:  Dch., 
Gerhard,  Gcrardts,  Geract'::  Fl., 
Gforts:  G.,  Gerhard,  Gerhardt: 
Fr.,  Caret.  Garnt,  Gerard  ;  D.  R., 
Geranl.  Ciranl :  p.:  A.-F.- 
Teiit.,  sr>ear-nnt;ht,  spear- faith- 
fnl :  -ice  Carr. 

( iiirrick  —  l'>om  Gerrjok  ;  Inc.. 
^'iirk-i. :  or  l-"r..  Garri;,'ncs;  p.: 
see  Carr. 

Garrin!-er.  Garri-^on.  Garrard,  Gar- 
rar-N — Ivni,'.,  p. :  see  Carr. 

Gjir-,.,,— Harr's  s,„t;  F.n?..  nick- 
name. 

G.-ir-i-'e,       Garth-^i-V,       Garlsi-I,-- 

.<.ani!,.  c'well.-r  .-il  llie -artt-  .Lk- : 

a  var.1  or  cucln-iir.- :  l..c.  Ynrkv 

Carth---\..  Garnr:  P..  Gardt  ;   Vl. 

Ganl:  G.  Gnrlli :  R   V...  Giiord, 


Guert,  Gurt;  p.;  loc,  S,  Wales: 
A.-Sax.,  Garth,  an  enck>se<' 
I>lace :  hence  garden,  yard, 

Gartley — lor,.  Aberdeensh. 

Gartman.  Garvin — see  Carr. 

Garton — ^Eng.,  belonging  to  Gar- 
ton,  the  gore  enclosure,  or  farni- 
steatl;  a  three-cornered  or  pro- 
jecting piece  of  land ;  loc,  Yoriis. 

<^iar\vootl — From  Garswood ;  loc., 
I.ancs, ;  the  fir -wood. 

Gaslwrg — CKXJse-hill ;  see  Gass. 

Gascciin,  Gascoinc,  Gascoyne.  Gas- 
kin,  Gaskins,  Gasqtiin — Fr.,  Gas- 
con ;  p.;  a  native  of  Gascony. 

Gasey — l"rora  O.  Gothic,  gai.'. 
spear;  or  Old  Celt,  gais,  weapon. 
Simple  forms :  O.  G..  Gaiso. 
Geeso :  6th  cent.  Eng.,  Gaic, 
Gazcy,  Genzey,  Case,  Casey. 
Kays :  Fr,,  Case,  Jeze.  Dim.,  Ga- 
wllc  Cazaly;  Fr.,  Gazel,  Gaiel- 
iits,  Cazel.  Cazalong.  Com- 
ponnds,  Eng.,  Gazard.  Caywr, 
Casement :  Fr.,  Gaissard. 

( laskearlh — From  Geitaskarth :  loc,, 
Iceland. 

Gaskell.  Gaskill— Scand,  and  Enj:., 
dweller  at  the  goose-lea.  There 
is  a  Gazeley  in  Suffolk,  spelled 
Gasele  in  the  13th  cent.  From 
G.iisgill :  loc,  Westmd. 

Gass.  Gasser,  Gassman — G.,  Gasse: 
IVh.,  Gase ;  Fr.,  Gasse ;  p.  Scaivl. 
nickiKnne  or  sign-name  from  the 

Gastin.  Gaston— Fl.,  Gasten;  Fr,. 
Gaslon  ;  p, :  see  Guest. 

Gatehouse— Eng,,  dweller  at  the 
iratc-limi.sc  of  an  Abbey,  etc.; 
Inc,  Kirkcudbright, 

I  ;,i|fr--(;:iiter,  found  also  as  Cater. 
I iavter,  (iaytor,  Geator,  a  watch- 
man, or  an  archaic  and  dialect 
lurm  of  Goater.  Michad  It 
Gtylerc.  Hnnd.  Rolls. 
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Fl.,    Gets;    p.      Wayte,   a 

iman ;  O.   Fr.,  guet ;  hence 

irname  Wade,  Gates,  Yates, 

iVakeman, 

ni,  Gatherum — From  Eng., 

rd,  goatherd. 

Gauffin.     Gaughan — Celt., 
■r,  complainant. 
;rc,  Gavoille — Fr.,  p. 
—see  Cowan, 

r.,  l>;h.,  Gay;  G.,  Gey;  p. 
r  Gai,  not  in  Domesday,  but 
ime  is  found  in  the  first  half 
e  12th  cent.  .  The  modern 
of  the  name   is   Gaye   and 

I — From     Gate  ford  ;     loc, 

Gaylor,  Galman— .■\.-Fr.- 
Gaoler,  a  warden ;  see  Gale. 
— Enji.  and  A.-Scand.,  be- 
ig  to  Gayton,  the  goat- 
;  the  road-farm ;  loc,  Lines., 
)Ik ;  Staffs. 

—  Scand.,  goose-meadow ; 
mffolk,  or  Fr.,  Gasiy;  p. 
;cr,  Geere,  Gearge.  Geary — 
leiri;  Fr..  Gery ;  D,.  Gier. 
ae:  Fl.,  Giers;  G..  Geyer, 
r;     n.    B.,   Gheri;    p.;     see 

Gcator— D..  Giede;  D.  B., 
p. ;  see  Gater. 
■.  Giauque — Fr..  p, 
.     Gebhardt— Gelihardt,    a 
te  Norman  of  German  on- 
ce Chipman. 

-.\.-Heb..  -Scot,  form  of 
n :  feller,  destrover.  \'ul- 
,at.,  Gofleon:  Hcli.,  Gidhon. 
.  to  c!it  down;  loc,  Nairn: 
idd. 

-  \'ariant     of     Gac^e :     see 

n — Belonging   to   Gedling. 


Gedney,  Gedfrey — see  Gad. 

Gee — Fr.,  Ghys ;  G.,  Gey ;  Dch., 
Gee;  p.  Celt.,  aphaeresized  form 
of  MacGee  or  Magee. 

Geegson — Gee's  son ;  Irish ;  see 
Gee. 

Gehring,  Gehrke — Germ.,  p. ;  see 
Carr. 

Geiger,  Geigle — Germ.,  Swiss,  a 
fiddler,  violinist. 

Geirdge — Germ,  and  O.  N.,  p.;  see 
Carr. 

Geisler — Germ.  Geissel  is  the  last 
scourge  or  whip;  Geisler  is  the 
man  who  had  to  do  the  lashing. 

Geity — From  A.-Fr.,  Gartier,  a 
watchman,  guard. 

Gelston  —  From  Gledeston;  loc, 
Norfolk. 

Gemniell — Old  Fr.,  used  by  Wyclifl 
of  Jacob  and  Esau.  Allen  Gem- 
ellus, Pipe  R.,  Richard  Gemel, 
Fine  R.  The  Gemmels  of  Scot- 
lami,  the  chief  home  of  the  name, 
perhaps  have  another  origin ;  see 
Gamble. 

Gempeler — see  Gamble. 

Gemter— Germ.,  a  hunter  of  ante- 
lope. 

Gen  don — see  Canda. 

Gent  a — see  Cann. 

Gentry — Fr.,  Genty;  G.,  Gendrick; 
p.;  A.-Fr.-Lat.,  gentleness,  court- 
esy, noble-birth :  see  Canda. 

Geoghegan — From  the  Irish  Mac- 
Eachagain  or  MacFx>ghaEain. 
The  MacGeoghagans  were  here- 
('itary  marshals  of  Healh. 

George,  Georgesen,  Goorgeson — A 
sire-nanic,  whence  comes  Georges. 
[orris  and  perhaps  Jorrock.  With 
George  a:oe«  naturallv  Dragon. 
William  le  Dragon.  Huml.  Rolls. 
Tlie  name  is  found  in  French  and 
oihcr  romance  languages. 

Gcpson — sec   Gibbings. 
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(icratil.  Gerber,  Geroulas — see  Carr 
(ierard.  Gerrard- — Gerard,  whence 
come  Garroil.  Garrett.  Garrick, 
Jarred,  Jerold;  see  Carr.  An 
early  French  name,  spear-brave. 
Gcrmer,  Gerner — From  tiie  O.  H. 
G..  Kern,  eager.  Simple  forms; 
O.  G.,  Cherno.  Kerne,  Gurnav; 
Roil  of  Battle  Abbey,  F.n)?.,  Gn'r- 
ney,  Chirney.  Curno,  Corney;  M. 
G.,  Gem,  Kern;  Fr.,  Cornay. 
Dim.  Enc..  Giirnell.  Cornell.  Gnr- 
nick,  Cornick;  Fr..  Comely, 
Coniillcan,  Corniilion ;  G..  Gern- 
lein,  Gcrnin(j.  Compounds. 
Corninsr:  Eng.,  Gurnard,  Gnrner, 
Kirner.  Corner.  Cornman;  Fr.. 
Fornibert.  Cnniier ;  G..  Gcrninff. 
Gemhardt.  Gcrncr,  Kernmann. 

Gerrijj— sec  Carr. 

(lerritso.  Gcrritscn.  Gcritson.  Gert- 
-sen,  Gcrtscb — From  the  |i roper 
name  Gcrit.  which  h  fonnd  in 
IToIIand,  Hamburtr  and  Schlcs- 
\viy-Hoi,*tcin:  son  of  Gert. 

GiTstncr — Gcrstc.  barley:  a  person 
wiio  bad  sonietbinq:  to  do  with 
the  grain. 

Gesleson.  Gessel— sec  Chisel. 

Gething — FVom  Geddins; :  Inc.,  Suf- 
folk; <»r  l-'l,  Goetinck;  p. 

Gherken — see  Carr. 

(iiauque — Fr..  p. 

Gibh.  Gibhe— Dim.  of  Gilbm :  sec 
Chipnian. 

Gibbs — Gihb's  son  :  see  Clirpnian. 

Gibhans.  Giblmns— Gibbion.  Giiido. 
Giibio  wilnes.Kcd  ;i  charter  of 
GcofTrcy  t>f  Dinan  in  tOrn.  and 
was  one  of  bis  kniL'iils,  a-;  the  lat- 
ter came  to  Fn^l^.nd  witli  the 
Con(|ucror.  The  n;ime  b:is  bcvomc 
Giblmn  aui!  Gidibin^, 

Giblietl— -ce  Chipnian. 

Gihbing^— !■•..    Jibbo.    Jibbcn ;    I'l.. 


Giebens,  Gibbs;  S..  Jippson; 
Gieb ;  Dch.,  Gebbing ;  p. 
Gibbson,  Gibsen,  Gibby — From 

bcrt ;  see  Chipman. 
tJiblet,     Giblett— Fr.     double    . 
siiffix-el-et ;  dim.  of  Gilbert;  f 
within ;  see  Gibbs. 
GibHn — see  Chipman. 
Gkldens,  Giddings — From  Giddi 
loc.,  Hants. ;  or  D.,  Giede;  p. 
Gidney — From  Gedney ;  loc.,  Lit 

see  Gad, 
Gicse — From  O.  H.  G.,  kis,  gis,  I 
lase.  Simple  forms :  O.  G.,  G 
Kiso,  Cisso;  7th  cent..  Gesso; 
cent..  A.  S;  King  of  the  So.  S 
ons;  Che.se,  Hund.  Rolls;  Ei 
Kis,  Cheese;  M.  G.,  Geias.  Gi( 
!■>.,  Chesse,  Chiezc.  Dim.  Ei 
Kissick;  M.  G.,  Gisecke;  1 
Jcssmay.  Compounds,  Eng..  { 
sing.  Chisholm,  Chisman.  O 
man.  Cbeeseman ;  Fr..  Gesb 
Gisbert,  Gessiomme;  M,  G.,  C 
brecht.  Guesman,  Gicscmann. 

Ciieselcr — see  Chisel. 

Gicsler — sec  Giese. 

Giffin — loc.,  Ayrsh. 

(iifford — Fr.,  Giffard:  p.;  or  C 
ford;  loc.,  Haddington.  Giff; 
in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  ' 
fard.  a  tenant  in  chief  in  D.  B 

t  ;ige,  Gig>-— see  Gedge. 

Giii)erg — see  Chipman. 

Gilbert — N..  Gisli-bjartr;  Fl..  G' 
baert ;  Fr..  Gibcrt.  Gilbert ;  D. 
Chill»ert,  Chilebrid,  Gisdbert: 
sec  Chipman. 

Gilbcy.  Gilby,  Gillbey— From  GJ 
loc.  Lines. 

( lilchrist— S.,  Gillqvist ;  p. ;  or  fr 
the  Irish  Giolla  Chriosd. 

Giles.  Gibes— Fl..  Gilis;  Fr..  Gill 
D..  Giles ;  p. ;  Giles,  whence  co 
<nlson.  Gillot.  Ginett.  Gito 
Jcllicock ;  A.-Fr.-Lat.-Gr.,  dn 
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I,   pledge  or  hostage.     Gr., 

er's  Shield.  Giles  is  a  diffi- 
name  of  diverse  origin.  It 
always  been  latinized  as 
lius,  but  what  is  there 
etically  common  between  the 

:,  Gillespie,  Gillispie — From 
>bie:  loc,  Dumfries.  Celt., 
nt  or  disciple  of  the  bishop; 
k'eller  by  the  bishop's  chapel. 

Gillet,  Gillett,  Gillette— see 
.  Gill  and  Chi.sel. 

Gilgen— see  Gilling. 

Gilliam — From     Gilling- 

loc,  Dorset.,  Kent;  or  S., 
im ;  Fr..  Gillaume ;  p. 
Hand.  GilHland,  Gitlard,  Gil- 
\..  Gils:  G..  Gilla.  Fr..  Gil- 
.Gihl;D..G:lle;D.  B..  Gilo. 
Gihl;  p:  see  Chisel. 
Gillin — Relonfjini;  to  frilling, 
iion<l.  Yorks. :  place  of  the 

Gillies— A  Celtic  name. 
ing  servant.  G'llies.  ser- 
of  Jesns:  see  Giles, 
nd — From  Gillybiirn;  loc., 
I :  or  Gellibrand,  must  rcpre- 
Gisjhrand.     John  Gilibrond. 

.-\ss.  R.  11>6-1285. 
— Eng..  'ielonginir  lo  Gilling; 
ilacc  of    the   GiUn    family. 

Gilling  near  Richmond. 
;;.,    is    the     (ictling-nm    of 

lam — The  Kentish  Gilling- 
occnrs  in  Domesday  as  Gil- 
am.     Loc,  Somcrs. 

Gilman — !■>..      Hugnenol 
:  see  Giles  and  Cliiscl. 
,  nill)our — loc,  Yorks.     Or 
the        Irish        MacGioIh 
rc:p;  see  Chisel. 
-Bclonginy  to  Gilmer  jTent., 


hostage- famous;  Scand.,  Gil- 
moor.  Yorks. 

Gilpatriclc,  Kilpatrick — From  the 
Irish  Giolla  Padarig;  p.;  devoted 
to  St.  Patrick. 

(.ilpin — see  Kilpin. 

Gilroy — ^see  Gill. 

Gilson — Gill's  son.  In  Ireland  of- 
ten contracted  from  Gilsenan; 
servant  of  St.  Senan  (Joyce) ;  Fl. 
p. ;  see  Gill. 

(iiiyard — Fr.,  Gilliard;  a  Hugueiwt 
name. 

(.Jimbert — see  Cann. 

Gimlett — Fr.,  Gimlette;  a  Hugue- 
not name. 

Gipson — see  Gibson. 

Gindrup,  Gines.  Ginting — see  Ginn, 

Gingell — Ginschel ;  p. 

Ginger — Dch.,  Genger;  p.;  see 
Gamble. 

(itnn — Fr..  Gynn;  D.,  Gihn;  Dch., 
Gijn  :  G.,  (.ins ;  p. ;  Celt.,  for  Mac 
Ginn.  A,-Fr.-Lat.  melon,  for  Gin- 
ncr.  engineer,  i,  e.,  worker  of  a 
ballistic  gin  or  engine;  see  Cann. 

Girrard — see  Carr. 

( iisseman — Belonging  to  Gissing, 
N'orf. :  p. ;  see  Chisel. 

Gising— loc.  Norf. ;  place  of  the 
Gisia")   family. 

(""lilting,  Gittins,  Gittons — see  Gid- 
dings. 

(iiven.  Givens.  Giveen — see  Chip- 
man. 

njetrnp,  Gjetterup — D, 

filad.  Glade — It  might  be  from  O. 
X..  giedia,  to  polish  :  M.  G..  glatt : 
Dan.,  glat ;  Dch.,  glad,  laetus. 
Simple  forms ;  O.  G..  Cletto ;  8th 
cent.  Eng..  Glad,  Clad.  CItde. 
Glced  :  M.  G..  Glade.  Dim.  Eng.. 
Gladden.  Gleadall.  Gladdish;  M. 
(;..  Gladisch.  Phonetic  Ending, 
Eng.,  Gladden.  Gliddon ;  Fr., 
Glatigny.        Patronymics,    Eng., 
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f  Iladilinn ;  Kr.,  Gladiing. 

Coiiii>oiiniIs,  l-ng.,  Gladman, 
(il!i<l\vin,  Gladwish;  Fr.,  Gladard; 
Domesday,  Gladewiiuis,  wine- 
friend. 

Clad.lins— 1)..  Glad;  G.,  Glade;  A. 
S.,  Glaadwin;  p. 

( Gladstone — From  ( Ilaston ;  loc, 
KullancI ;  n.  B.,  Gladstime.  Kiig., 
dweller  at  the  Kilo-Kocks.  There 
is  a  (iledstanes  in  amnty  Lanark, 
which  (K-furs  as  Gledestan  in 
120r.. 

( dadwi-II— Dwdk-r  at  the  clear 
spring  or  tlie  kitc-sprinjj;  see 
Glad. 

( iladwin,  (iladwvn — hJiff..  Merry  or 
kind  friend.  Tlie  name  occurs  in 
I)<imcs<l:iy  Book  a^  Gladuin-us 
and  (ilednin-us.  N..  Gle<Hr,  p.; 
I)..  Glad,  p.;  N.,  \'inr,  a  friend. 
flhwlMmie  frivnd:  D.  P..  (dadcwin. 
Glai'nin,  (di-imin.  (dt-dwin.  Ix-ics. 

I': 

Glaisher  (llasene.  GlaKe,  Glaxier— 
!>..  (;iaes,T;(;..  GInscr:  Fl..  Gl.is- 

Glaiiser— M-eGlanvillc. 

Glanville— Tlic  Glanvillc-  were  nt 
Nunnaii  dc-^rctU :  a  I.ranch  set- 
tled near  Tavisl'ick  and  hecame 
laiiiKTs,  I'mrn  the  1ani)ils  rose 
cue  whn  hecanie  a  ijreal  F.liira- 
l-eihan  jiid-e.  an.|  hnilt  a  noMe 
niati-inii  ;ii  K'lw'irlhy.  One  'if 
the  la>t  was  huin>tnaii  to  Sc|\iirc 
Kellv  of  Kelh.  The  Glanviilo- 
.leelired  in  Maiinn  ami  the  name 
'>ei-;inie  degraded  to  Glnynv. 

(;i;,,i— IV,;!!  O.  II.  i;..  -ti/an:  M, 
■;.  -lei-zen.  i.>  -^Itine:  O.  X.. 
^'.e-a.  t-.i'oli-'i:  (\   II.  G..  Gla-:. 

"  <-..  •\r.-:  !'>i!i  anr,  F".-.[ 
I. ■.I--,  ii'i^-.v,  .i!:,.v.  ria--^:  M. 
G.     G!cl".     Kla<<:     Fr..     Gla>. 


Glaise,  Glaze.  Dim,  Glaskin. 
Phonetic  Ending,  Eng.,  Glassoa, 
Giissan,  Gasson;  Fr.,  GUuon. 
Classen.  Compounds,  Eng., 
Gtazard,  Glazier,  Glaisher,  Qis- 
sold ;  Germ.,  Glisher,  Glaser;  Fr, 
Glaeser. 

(ilasscock,  Glasscott — F-ng..  belot^- 
ing  to  Glascote,  Wa'-w .  probabiv 
the  glass  cottage ;  cottage  with 
much  glass  about  it.  D.,  Glass; p.: 
Cock,  dim.,  or  Glascote ;  !oo.. 
Staffs. 

<  ilassington  —  Frwn  Glasserton ; 
loc.,  Wigtonshire. 

Glasson — loc.  Lanes. 

( ilasspolc — loc,,  B.,  glas,  grey ;  pwll. 
a  pool ;  or  D.,  Glas ;  p.,  and  pollr. 
pool. 

(ilazin — D.,  Ghss,  lli/ener,  fr.. 
Cdacon ;  p. ;  Glazen  or  Glatiii^,  a 
family  name. 

tilcadowe — From  Gleadhow:  loc., 
Yorks. 

( dcason — From  Gleaston ;  loc., 
Lanes. 

(, leave,  Gleaver — see  Cleaver. 

Gledliill — Glidewcll  is  a  local  name. 
from  the  glead  or  glide,  i.e.,  kiw. 
to  which  we  owe  also  Gledhilt 
Glcadle,  Gledstanes  and  GUif- 
stonc  and  are  of  Anglo-Sana 
nri^in. 

I  deed.  Glecnip— N..  Glaedtr;  D.. 
Glad:  G..  Glied;  p.  Eng..  nid- 
iianic  or  sipn-name  from  the  tot 
Adam  Ic  Glide,  Pari.  Writs. 

I  deieh — Genn.,  equal ;  p. 

{ ;i,i, — Celt.,  for  MacGlenn  or  Mat 
r,lymi,  Macklin,  dueler  in  a  n^ 
le\  or  dell ;  GljTi,  C.  a  g^.  i!» 
Lynn :  Glyncotty.  LvTunoatb: 
used  as  a  surname. 

I  ilendcning,  Glendenning.  Gtcoda- 
in;:.  Glcndinning — loc.,  Damfm. 
glcnof  the\VhiteHnL 
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Glenham — From     Glentham;     loc.. 

Lines. 
Glennie— From  the  Celtic  Gleannau, 
a  little  upland  Glen;  see  Glynne. 
GIc^iiTj— ■^iv  Gleason. 
GIcvv— IVom  O.  H.  G.,  glan,  clau ; 
A.-Sax.,  gleau;  O.  N.,  klokr;  D. 
and  S.,  klog;  Dch.,  kloek,  wise. 
Simple  forms:    Gleu,  Domesday, 
Lines.,  Eng.,  Glow,  Clow,  Gloag, 
Clock,  Glew.  Gleig,  Cbak,  Clogg, 
Clack,    Cle^;    M.    G.,    klenge, 
Kluck,  Klocke;  Fr.,  Gluck,  Gloux 
Clech,  Ciaye.    Compounds.  Eng., 
Claggett.       Cleggett.       Clewett, 
Gluer,  Cluer;  Fr.,  Glochet,  Clo- 
quet.  Clayette,  Cloquemin ;  Germ.. 
Klockmann.    Eng.,  clever,  sharp. 
Glines— see  Clines. 
Glissmeyer— Giiss,  the  old  spelling 
for  Glass,  meyer  nr  meir,  char- 
coal burner;  a  man  who  makes 
charcoal  for  glass  manufacture, 
GIsler — D,,Gilstrup   loc,  and  p. 
GIossop— loc,  Derby sh. 
Glove.    Glover — From    Gaunter,    a 
glover,  unless  from  the  German 
Ounther;  Eng.,  glove  maker  or 
dealer. 
Glynne — loc,  Cornw. ;  or  N.,  Glen- 
na,  a  nickname;  S.,  Glenne;  D., 
Glynn  ;  Fr.,  Glin  ;  Dch,.  C.\m-\[ ;  p. 
Goad.   Goate,   Goales — N     Go'ldi ; 
dim.  fif  comixiunil  names  as  Guo- 
run.  etc.;  S.;  Godha.  Gohde;  G., 
Gode ;  D..  Goth    P!    Godv  Goed- 
de-  Fr    Godde  Goude.  Fot:  Dch.. 
Goede  Gottc    D  R  Code.  Gorl.le, 
Gote,  Goda,  Goti,  Goiiti;  p.  Wal- 
ter Gode  occurs  in  Rot.  Obi.  et 
Fin..  K.  John. 
Goadbey,      Goadby — loc.      Lines.. 

Leics. 
Goal  en — see  Gayler. 
Goaslind — Scand.,  Gass  Lind,  goose 
land ;  p. 


Goatley — From  Godeley ;  Voc,  Ches ; 
Eng.,  goat-meadow. 

G*jlbctl— From  GoDit;  loc,  Wor- 
cest.,  or  F.,  Garbert;  G.,  Gobert; 
I'l.,  Gobert,  Gobbet;  Dch.,  Go- 
bits  ;  D.  B.  Godvert,  Goisbert, 
Hausbert,  Gosbert;  p. 

Goble,  Goebel — G.,  Gobel ;  p.  From 
the  German  we  find  Gobb,  Gob- 
bett,  and  Gobby  shortened  from 
such  compounds  as  Godbeorthe; 
Theophancs;  GivlLiiIdc  Theo- 
erates.  The  latter  survives  in 
full  as  Godbolt  and  Goble,  while 
the  former  is  represented  in 
French  by  Gobert  and  Jaubert ; 
see  Godd. 

God  be — see  Goadbey. 

Godd,  Godridge,  Godwin — From  O. 
N.,  gaud;  O.  H.  G.,  goth;  A.- 
Sax.,  god,  Erie,  sic.  goad,  Sansc, 
pure  god.  deus.  Simple  forms: 
G.,  Gudo,  Cot,  Cotta,  Gudo ;  Eng., 
God.  Goad,  r.i.nd.'v,  Cv-Mav. 
Gott,  Cody,  Cuddy;  Fr.,  l,Md<l,?. 
Godeavi,  Couteau,  Codeau.  Dim. 
Eng..  Goodall,  Cottle.  Cuttell. 
Godkin,  Codling,  GrHlsoc.  God- 
dam. Cottam  ;  Fr.,  r.  ,:,.]i;\  '■;,-„lt-l. 
Godillon,  CuH.nhr,  Coutem. 
Compounds.  I  "ml..,  •  ,.i.;.vng,  Cod- 
ing, Godbold,  Godfrey,  Goodacre. 
Godsell.  Goddard,  Godhard, 
Goodhffe,  Godnian,  Goodman, 
Cotman,  Cutniore.  Godmund, 
Goodram,  Goodrick.  Goodridge, 
Godrick.  Godwin.  Goodwin, 
Goodwill;  Fr.,  Godry,  Coutray ; 
Eng.,  Godden,  Gooden.  Gotten. 
Godliman ;  G.,  Goduin. 
Goddard.  Goddart— N..  Gud-odr; 
1-1.,  Go-lart:  Godet;  Dcli.,  God- 
dard :  D..  G,.  Gotthard ;  Fr..  God- 
ard;  D.  B..  Godet,  Godard.  God- 
red,  Godrid :  p.  Godart  and  God- 
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art  are  < 
See  Go(l<l. 

Godfrey — N.,  Guofrior;  D.,  Gocl- 
fred ;  D.  B.,  Godefrid ;  !■>.,  Go»- 
ef  roy ;  p ;  see  Godd, 

Godtee,  Godley,  Godiy — loc,  Ches; 
see  Godd.  Eny.,  belonging  to 
Godley,  Chtsh.,  I3th  and  14th 
cent.  Godeiegh,  prob.  Goda's  Lea. 
There  is  also  a  Hundred  of  God- 
ley in  Surrey. 

Godion — r"roni  Godstone ;  loc, 
Staffs. ;  see  Godd. 

Goe,  Goedon — From  Goe ;  loc,  Bel- 
gium ;  see  Cow. 

Goethe — Goth  itself,  a  Yorkshire 
name,  might  be  supposed  to  be 
most  certainly  from  the  nation, 
yet  Forsteniann  refers  the  O.  G. 
names  Gotho  ami  Goth,  8th  cent., 
to  the  other  stem.  He  also  de- 
rives the  M.  G.  names  Gothe, 
Goethe  from  the  nation.  Goth 
is  from  g'ot,  God. 

Goetr.am — Kng..  keeper  of  the 
goal's  farm. 

GofT,  Cough— l-"rom  the  Old  Fr.. 
Coffin,  Coffin,  or  the  Welsh 
Cough,  meaning  red.  Fl.,  Gof- 
fart.  Goffc;  G.,  Gotfi,  Gaffert, 
tJaffarth ;  D.  B.,  Goeffrey ;  p. 

Goforih — See  John  Gofaire,  Land 
Wills.  1259,  60  from  Gofavre 
Lane. 

Gogean.  Goggin,  Gogin — Celt.,  the 
Ir.,  (jogaii,  crakle.  prate;  see 
( ioggs. 

(;„ijirs_L).  11..  Gtjgan;  Dch..  Gog. 
I  lokkcs :  p ;  see  Gage. 

1  -....Id.  ( iolder.  Golcling.  Gilder.  Goltz 
— D..  (wld:  G..  Gol<le;  GoMing; 
p.  Knmi  O.  11.  G..  goh.  kold. 
kijll.  meaning  affectiiin.  Simple 
forms,  .\.  S.  (iolde:  Mng..  Gilder; 
("i<,ld.  Goldie.  Crudd.  (Joidt. 
Goultv.   GjM.   Cult;    1-r..    Cault. 


Phonetic  Endings,  O.  G.,  Goli 
9th  cent.  Eng.,  Goulden,  GoH 
Goldingay.  Compounds,  E 
Gold  bourn,  Clothard,  Go! 
Colter,  Goldman,  Goldman,  C 
man,  Goldney,  Coultherd,  G 
rick,  Goldridge,  Caideron,  G 
win ;  Germ.,  Goldmann,  Goklr 
Fr.,  Godlber,  Gaultier,  Caud: 
A. -Sax,  personal  name  from 
metal.    Adam  Gold,  Hund.  Ri 

Goldammer  ,  Goldmore — Goldn 
represents  Goldmaer.  Guldenn 
of  Richard  Astmund,  Fine  R. 

Goldberg — Dweller  by  the  G 
hill :  see  Gold. 

Goidbransen — Goldhran's  son ; 
nickname. 

Goldby — From  Coleby;  loc.  K« 
Lines. 

Golden — Eng.,  nickname  from 
hair-color ;  see  Gold, 

Goldridgc — From  Coleridge;  i 
Devon ;  see  Gold. 

Go  Id  sherry.  Goldsbury — Fi 

Goldsborough ;  loc,  Yorks. 

Goldshrongh.  Goldsbury  —  Ei 
belonging  to  Goldsboroa 
Yorks..  Gold(e)'s  stronghold; 
E.,  burg. 

Goldsworth.  Goldsworthy  —  1 
Devon. :  Gold(e)'s  estate. 

Goldthorp.  GoHthorpe — Eng.. 
Itmging  to  GoHthorpe.  Nol 
Yorks.    Gold(a)'5  estate. 

Gdldwater — Eng.,  dweller  by 
bright  water;  p. 

Golightly— From  Gellatly ;  loc.  I 
iightiv  also  found  as  Gelati 
signifies  the  ley  of  some  Gdj 
F'ng..  Lightfoot;  nickname 
messenger  or  runner.  Willi 
Galigtiy.  Pat.  R.;  also  found 
fJalletly.  Gallatly,  with  which 
mav  compare  John  Gobyn 
Pat.  R. 
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Gollaher — Germ.,  place-name. 

Golsan — see  Colson. 

Comer — Heb.,  perfect ;  see  Gomm. 

Gomm — From  A.-Sax.,  giim,  gom  ; 
O.  H.  G.,  gom&,  como,  chom, 
meaning  man.  Simple  forms ;  O. 
G.,  Goma,  Como;  7th  cent.  Eng., 
Gumma,  Gummoe,  Gomm.  Gumm, 
Groom,  Combe;  Fr.,  Grumay. 
Compounds,  Eng.,  Groombridge. 
Combridge,  Gomery,  Comrie. 
Grummant.  Gomont,  Gumley, 
Comley,  Gummer,  Comer ;  Fr., 
Gonibrich,  Gommant,  Gomer, 
Chaumer. 

Conner — D.  B.,  Gonhard,  Connar, 
Gonni,  Gonuerd;  p.;  see  Gunn, 
A.-Scand.,  Gunner, 

Gonzales — Spanish. 

Gooch — Dch.,  Cootjes;  p.  Celt,,  of 
red  complexion.  Evan  ap- 
Crouch. — Pari.  Writs;  see  Cood- 
yer. 

Good — Eng.,  upright,  virtuous;  see 
Godd. 

Goodacre — From  Goatacre ;  loc, 
Wilts.  Eng..  dweller  at  the  gooil 
field ;  the  God-acre,  i.  e.,  the 
churchyard ;  also  the  goat-field ; 
see  Godd. 

Goo<lale,  Goodall — Eng.,  belonging 
to  Goodall.  prob.  the  present-day 
(jowdall,  Yorks.,  which  is  appar- 
ently the  Codhal!  and  Gudhall  of 
the  Yorks  Poll-Tax  ;  A.  D..  1379: 
Godfa)'s  Hall;  see  Godd. 

Goode.  Goodey,  Gooden — see  Godd 
and  Goad. 

Goodfellow —  Fr.,  GoudaJIlier;  p; 
see  Godd. 

Goodicr.  Goodyear — A.-  Fr.-  Teut., 
the  French  Godier,  f.  the  Cont.- 
Teut.  cognate  of  the  late  A.-Sax. 
god ;  O.  H.  G..  got,  etc.  William 
Godier.— Pari.  Writs 

Goodlad — English  nickname. 


Goodliffe— Eng.,  God-beloved.  N., 
Guo-leif ;  p. ;  see  Godd. 

Goodman,  Goodmann — Eng.,  the 
fairly  common  A,-Sax.,  Godman 
(n).  This  name  was  latinized 
both  Homo  Dei  and  Bonus  Homo, 
master  of  a  house.  Henry  le 
Godman,  Hund.  Rolls:  see  Godd. 

Goodman  son— Goodman's  son;  see 
Godd. 

Goodrich — loc.,  Heref :  see  Godd. 

Goodridge — Dweller  at  the  good 
ridge ;  sec  Godd. 

Goodson — loc.  Norf ;  see  Godd. 

Good  speed — Speed  and  Good  speed 
are  genuine.  Stephen  Sped. 
Fine  R.,  and  Ralph  Godisped, 
Hund.  Rolls. 

Goodwin — N..  Guo-vinr,  good 
friend:  D.  B.  Godwin;  FI.,  God- 
dyn,  Goetinck,  Guttin;  Fr.,  God- 
efin  ;  G.,  Guttwein  ;  p.  Goduin,  a 
tenant  in  chief,  D.  B.,  Godinc, 
Goding,  Goduin.  Gotwin,  under 
tenants  at  the  t:me  of  the  survey. 
Saxon  tenants  at  the  time  of 
Edw.  Conf. 

Goody er — see  Goodier  and  Godd. 

Gool,  Goold— see  Gold. 

Goos,  Goose — D.,  Dch.,  Goos ;  Fl., 
Gous:  Fr..  Gosse,  Gouis;  S.,  Go- 
oes; D.  B.,  Gos;  p.  John  le  Gos. 
— Pari.  Writs.  A  nickname  or 
sign-name  from  the  goose. 

Goosley — Eng.,  belonging  to  Goo- 
sey, Berks:  the  Goose-Island,  or 
Riparian  Land ;  p. 

Gopp — loc,  Flint. 

Gordell — Eng..  belonging  to  Gor- 
dell:  Gore-Dell. 

Gorden,  Gordon — loc.  Berk.;  from 
He  Goiirdon.  from  a  small  town 
on  the  Limestone  Gausses  in 
Qncrcy:  A. -Normans,  Richard 
was  Baron  of  Gordon  in  the  Mer- 
se  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
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century.  The  Gordons  have  their 
tartans  and  their  badge,  rocky- 
ivy.  -  The  Berwickshire  place- 
name  has  been  much  discussed 
by  Scottish  writers,  who  propose 
various  Celtic  derivations,  but 
practically  all  the  place  names  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Gordon  are  Eng- 
lish. 

Oor^Igc.  Gorges — Gorges  from  the 
Gaurges,  in  the  Cotentin.  The 
family  became  famous,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  was  repre- 
sented at  the  Conquest. 

Gordy — see  Carr. 

Gore — Eng.,  dweller  at  the  Gore;  a 
three-cornered  or  we<Ige-shaped 
piece  of  land.  Robert  atte  Gore. 
Hund.  Rolls.  N..  Gorr;  Dch.. 
Goor ;  p. :  see  Carr. 

Goring.  Gorrig.  Gorringe — Eng., 
belonging  to  Goring ;  the  place  of 
the  Gar(a)  family.  The  Ox- 
forilshire  Gorin  occurs  as  Goringe 
in  the  13th  cent.;  loc,  Oxford. 
Sussex :  see  Carr. 

Gorman — Dch.,  Gortnian;  Fl.,  Gon- 
man:  I'r.,  Gourmont;  p.  Celt.,  of 
livid  complexion :  sec  Carr. 

Gornall,  Gornoll — From  Gortnell ; 
loc,  Somors. 

Gorton — loc.  Lanes. ;  the  Gore 
farnisteail. 

Gosling.  Gusman — l.Vh..  Goseling; 
Fr..'Gossdin;p.:secGoss, 

(lOss- — 1>.  IV,  Gos.  Gnzor.  Gozlin, 
Gfvlzelin:  p.;  from  Gr.,  Got, 
dcus;  or  goz.  Goth.  Simple 
fomis:  O.  G..  Gozo,  G.iusa. 
Caiizn:  Ktli  cent.  Kng..  Goss, 
G.X.SO.  Goosey.  Causey:  !•>., 
G:iu/cv,  ("oussv.  Dim.  F.ng., 
Joskyii.  Gr.slin.'  Guslinir.  Jcslin. 
("<is~;u-k:  l-'r..  Cii^qinn.  Jnsselin. 
riiriiu-tic  I-!iidings.  Fng.,  G,ius- 
scn.  Ciiu-in;    !■>..  Ganssi'ii.  Con- 


zineau.  Compounds,  Eng.,  G 
bell,  Gospell,  Gosset,  Gozza 
Cossart,  Cosier,  Gosheron,  G 
lee,  Gosland,  Jostand,  Goosem 
Gosmer,  Goswell.  Goswold;  1 
Cansset,  Cauzard.  Jossier,  G 
siome,  Cosmene,  Cosseret,  J 
serand:  Germ.,  Gozhard,  Gaii; 
Goshelin,  Gossnian,  Gozmar. 

Gossett — Goss  means  a  goose,  ; 
Gossett  means  a  little  goose : 
Goss. 

Gotch — see  Gooch. 

( iothberg — Goat-Hill ;  see  Goethi 

Gotley — From  Godley;  loc.,  Ch 
goat-meadow. 

Gotobed — N.,  Guobjartr;  A. 
Cuthbert ;  D.  B.,  Gutbert ;  p. 

Gottfredson — see  Godd. 

Gould,  Goulding,  Goiilt — see  G 

Goulder,  Goulter — N.,  Giil!-tho 
S..  Gulda;  G.,  Gobiert;  D. 
Goel,  Golde,  Golderon,  Goldus 

Goulet — -Dim.  of  Gold. 

Gourley — Eng.,  dweller  at  a  g( 
lea  or  meadow ;  p. 

Gouth— From  O,  Goth.-Te 
name. 

Govcr.  Govier — A.-Scand.,  Or: 
Slacker;  perhaps  also,  hnwt 
from  the  North  Eng.  and  Sco' 
gove,  to  gaze,  or  stare ;  see  G" 
er. 

Gowan,  Gowen — Dch.,  Goijen: 
Goens :  p. ;  see  Cow. 

Gowcr,  Gowers — ^loc..  So.  VV; 
name ;  also  G.,  p.,  Dch.,  Govt 
I'"!.,  Govaerts.  Gower  in  Rol 
Battle  Abbey;  see  Cow. 

Gowland — \'ar.  of  Gtilland : 
Cow.  Garland. 

Gdwthorpe — loc.,  Yorks, 

(w»<lcr — From  Gwydyr  or  G«ni 
loc.  So.  Wales.  Dch..  Goede: 
Cow. 

Grace,  Gracey,  Gracie — From  0 
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G.,  Kris;  Fr..  Oris,  grey;  O.  N.,. 
fjris.  Simple  forms:  O.  G.,  Gris- 
us.  Crisso ;  8th  cent,  Gressy, 
Gracy:  Roil  of  Battle  Abbey, 
Eng.,  Grice.  Grace,  Gracey ;  Fr., 
(iriess.  Gresy.  Dim.  Eng., 
(irissell.  Gressely,  Cressalt;  Fr., 
Griselin.  Grcslon.  Phonetic  End- 
ings. Kr.,  Griesoon,  Grison,  Gres- 
son.  Compounds,  Eng.,  Crisold, 
(Jrisolil,  Greswold :  Fr.,  Grisard, 
Grisier,  Gressier. 

Graf.  Graff— Low  German,  Graff— 
Markgraff,  Landgraff. 

Grafhani — loc.,  Hunts. 

Grafton — F-ng.,  belonging  to  Graf- 
ton :  the  Grove  farmstead;  loc., 
Warw..  Wihs.,  Yorks. 

Graham,  Grames.  Graemes.  Gra- 
hum — Scot-Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
,tjrey  land  or  enclosure:  from 
Graham;  loc..  near  Kesteven, 
Lines.,  or  D.,  Gram;  p.  William 
De  (Iraham  settled  in  Scotlanii 
in  the  12th  cent.  It  is  quite  iio-;- 
silile  that  the  Grahams  issued 
from  tlie  clan  Chattan. 

(Irain — loc,  Kent.:  or  Fr..  Graine: 
p. ;  from  Scandinavian  Grani;  sec 
Green. 

Grain^'er.  Grange—  Fi.,  Grange;  p. 

Granger — The  agent. 

Grand.  Grandin— Fr..  Grand;  D.  H-, 
firnnd:  p.  A.-Fr.-Lat..  great, 
big;  Celt.,  ugly.  grim. 

("Irandison.  Grandy— Fr..  Grand- 
jean  ;  p.  drandiiion  is  local  from 
Gransou  in  Switzerland.  Otto  dc 
(iranson  or 'ile  Grandison. 

Grandprc — French;  see  Grnndisou. 

Grander — One  who  occupied  the 
grange  of  the  lonl,  secular  or 
ecclesiastical,  in  wliich  the  corn 
or  grain  was  stored. 

Grant— llie   Scottish  clan   are  be- 


lieved to  have  received  their  name 
from  <iratntacb.  or  "silabh  Grain- 
us,"  the  plain  of  the  Sun.  a  re- 
markable ]>lace  in  Strathspey, 
where  there  are  many  Druidical 
rema.ns.  Few  names  have  occa- 
sioned more  discussion  than  this, 
.some  deriving  it  from  a  Norman 
founder,  called  Le  Grand ;  others 
from  a  Norwegian ;  others  again 
from  a  Dane;  and  still  others 
from  an  ugly  Gael.  calle<l  Granda. 
the  ill-favored.  The  Grants  of 
England  are  a  different  family. 
The  river  Cam  was  originally 
called  Grant,  and  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge. Grantebryeg.  A  village 
two  miles  from  Cambridge  still  is 
called  Granchester.  which  by  the 
ancient  Rritons  was  called  Caer 
Grant,  and  Granta  ceastra.  by 
the  .-Xnglo-Saxons.  Grannt  or 
.  Grant,  from  Le  Grand  in  Nor- 
mandy as  far  back  as  985.  There 
is  no  mention  of  a  Grant  in 
Domesday,  unless  that  of  Hngo 
Granda  de  Scoca.  an  umler-ten- 
ant  in  Berkshire,  but  Grent  de 
Everwick  is  found  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  Richard  le  Grant. 
Patent  Rolls. 

Grasc — see  Grace. 

(Irass.  Grasteit— From  O.  H.  G.. 
gras.  eras:  A. -Sax.,  graes.  Grass, 
Gars.  Gramen.  Simple  forms:  O. 
G.,  Garsia;  8th  cent.  Eng..  Gras- 
■iie:  M.  (>..  Graesse;  I'r..  Grassi. 
Grasso.  Garcc.  Garcie.  Garcia. 
Dim.  F.ng.,  Grassick  :  Fr..  Gras- 
sall.  Compounds.  Eng..  Grassett. 
Grassman;  Fr..  Gras.sart;  M.  G., 
Grassmann.  Rali>h  de  Gras.  Cal. 
rii.|.  P.M.  Gras(sl  isatolerably 
connuon  l-'rcnch  surname.  Eng.. 
dweller  at  the  Grass. 

Grassby — loc.  Lines. 
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Crassly — Eng,,  Grass  lea;  p.;  see 
Grass. 

Gratton — Eng.,  belonging  to  Grat- 
ton,  or  dweller  at  the  great  farm, 
or  estate,  or  village;  loc,  Devon. 

Gravatt,  Graviet  —  Fl.,  Grauwet ; 
Fr.,  Gravet.  Graovt ;  p. 

Grave,  Graves — Eng.,  dweller  at  a 
grove;  .■\..-F.-I..at..  solemn,  se- 
date, demure;  a  nickname;  S., 
Grave;  Dch.,  Greeve,  Greive;  G., 
Grave,  Greeve,  Grafe;  D.  B., 
Greve ;  p.  Robert  atte  Grave, 
Pari.  Writs. 

Gravcston,  Gravestone — local  name. 
See  Graves. 

Gray,  Grayard,  Grau,  Graw — Fr., 
Grey ;  G.,  Graye ;  D.  B.,  De  Grai ; 
p.  be  Gray  or  Grai  in  Rot.  Obi. 
et  Fin.,  K.  John.  From  O.  N., 
fjrar,  meaning  grey;  II.  G.,  gris; 
.■\.-Sax..  grcij.  Simple  fonns:  O. 
t ;.,  Grawo,  Grau,  Gray ;  Roll  Bat- 
tle .\bl)cy  Eng..  Gregg,  Grey, 
Grew,  Cray,  Crew;  M.  G.,  Grau; 
Fr.,  Greg>',  Dim.  Eng.,  Gray- 
ling; Fr..  Grciling.  Compounds, 
Eng.  Grueber,  Grumman  ;  Germ., 
Graman,  Gramann,  Graolt;  Fr., 
(iramain,  Grauit. 

Grazier — ,*ee  Grace, 

Greani — From  Old  Xor.'^e,  grima, 
mask  or  bclmct.  Simple  forms; 
().  G.,  Grimo.  Grim;  7th  cent. 
ICng.,  (ircam.  Grime.  Cream, 
Cryme;  M.  G.,  Grimm;  I'V., 
( Irenie.  t  jrcmeau.  Dint.  Eng., 
Grimley;  (i.,  Grimmel:  Fr.,  Gri- 
mal.  i'atronyniifs.  Eng.,  Gris- 
nxjn.  Crismon.  Ccmipound,-;.  I'"ng., 
Grimbiild.  Griinble.  Grimmet. 
Grimmer,  Creamer,  Grimmid : 
Kr.,  (irimlxilt,  Grindn.'rt.  Griiuar, 
Grimoin,  Clrinioanl;  Germ.  Grini- 
liar.  Grimmer,  Krimmer,  Gri- 
uiault:  D,.  Dch..  Grim;  p. 


Greathead — From  Graithwaite ;  loc.. 
Lanes.  From  the  man  with  the 
greathead ;  a  nickname.  Thif 
name  corresponds  to  the  French 
Grosstete  and  the  German  Gross- 
kopf. 

Greathouse — Eng.,  p. 

Greatorex,  Greatrex — Eng..  dweller 
at  the  Great  Rakes;  a  rut  or 
crevice ;  a  sheep-walk.  From 
great  rocks ;  a  helmet,  Tidcsweli. 
Derbysh, 

Greave."!,  Greeves  —  Grieve,  the 
Gerefa  or  Reeve,  the  manorial 
bailiff.  As  a  surname  the  title  is 
still  with  us  either  as  Grieves. 
Greaves  or  Greeves.  We  also 
have  Gierson,  the-  son  of  the 
Grieve ;  also  from  Graver,  the 
digger  of  graves,  hence  the  sur- 
names Graves  and  Greaves, 
Greeves  has  three  other  well  es- 
tablished origins,  viz.,  grie^'e,  a 
lanil  steward;  M.  E,,  graef,  i 
quarry,  excavation,  and  M.  E., 
grove,  greve ;  see  Graves. 

Grebby— Fr..  Grebert;  Dch.,  Grebe; 
P- 

Greeland.  Greenland — Eng.,  dwd- 
ler  at  the  green  land ;  p. 

Green,  Greene,  Greener — From  0. 
TI.  G..  gnion;  A.  S.,  groen,  gren; 
Germ.,  kron ;  Eng.,  green,  flour- 
ishing. Simple  forms:  O.  G- 
( Inin.  Gruna,  Cruan,  Qutuo. 
daughter  of  the  Bui^ndian 
king ;  5th  cent,,  Greno ;  D.  B. 
Eng.,  Gronow,  Green,  Greenr. 
Crean,  Croney.  Crown ;  M.  G- 
Grnhn,  Kron ;  Fr,  Gnine,  Greinn. 
Cron,  Croneau.  Dim.  Eng- 
Gronell.  Greenish,  Greenhonst 
Grensv;  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey. 
]■>.,  Grnnelle,  Grenuz.  Pitn- 
nymicR,  Eng.,  Greenson,  Green- 
ing.   Griming;    M.  G.,  Grofrint 
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Compounds,  O.  G.,  Cronhart ;  M. 
G.,  Grohnnert,  Gninert,  Groner, 
Kroner;  Eng.,  Greener,  Gruner, 
Greenman ;  Fr.,  Grenard,  Gro- 
nier,  Cronier,  Grenier,  Crenier. 
Warin  de  la  Grene,  Hund.  Rolls. 

Greenaway,  Greenway — loc,  Dev- 
on ;  or  N.,  Groiiveg ;  Dch.,  Groen- 
eweg ;  p. ;  Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
Green  Way. 

Greenberg — Place  name ;  Eng.,  a 
green  hill. 

Greenhaigh,  Grcenhauigh  —  Eng., 
dweller  at  the  green  slope  or  cor- 
ner. The  Lancashire  Green- 
{h)algh  occurs  as  GrenehaJgh  in 
A.  D.  1397;  loc.  Lanes.  Haugh 
or  Haigh  may  mean  corner,  hid- 
ing-place, bay  gulf,  recess,  cor- 
ner, or  hollow ;  healh  means  river- 
meadow. 

Greenig — In  the  A, -Sax.,  -ing 
means  meadow ;  Greening,  green- 
meadow. 

Greensides — place-name;  see  Green. 

Greenwell — loc,  Yorks;  or  from 
Grecnwill;  toe,  Devon. 

Greenwood — Eng.,  <lweller  at  the 
green  wood,  i.  e.,  a  wood  over- 
grown with  grass  or  evergreens. 
At  Hebben  Bridge  nearly  every- 
one calls  himself  Greenwood.  The 
color  of  wood  has  given  us  many 
surnames,  as  Blackwood,  Red- 
wood. Greenwood. 

Gr«er,  Grier,  Greir,  Gregerson. 
Grejerson — A  shortened  form  of 
Gregor;  Dch.,  Greijr,  Greier;  p.; 
from  M.  H.  G.p  krigen;  Old 
I'>ies..  kriga.  or  Kreig,  war.  Sim- 
ple forms:  Old  Germ.,  Crea;  9th 
cent.  Eng.,  Greek,  Greer,  Gregg, 
Gri^.  Creech,  Creak,  Cree;  Fr., 
Grigi.  Dim.  Eng.,  Cnckway. 
Compounds,  Eng.,  Creaker,  Cry- 


er,  Creer,  Grier;  M.  G.,  Krieger; 
Fr.,  Grehier,  Griere,  Grigault, 

Greethani,  Gretham — loc,  Ruth- 
land. 

Greffith,Greffiths,  G  riffith, Griffiths— 
From  the  Saxon  name  Gruffydd. 
Griffin,  usually  a  Welsh  name,  re- 
latci]  to  Griffith,  is  also  sometimes 
a  nickname  and  very  common  in 
Ireland,  John  Griffon,  Fine 
Rolls. 

Gregg — From  Greges;  loc,  France. 
Graig,  Monmouth;  or  N.,  Grea- 
ger,  Greig ;  D.,  Grcger ;  G.,  Greg- 
or, Greiger,  Kreck.  Krex ;  Fl., 
Greek;  Fr.,  Gregoire;  p.;  see 
Grigg  or  Greer. 

Greghun,  Griguhn — Cregan,  Creg- 
han,  Craigan  and  Creigan,  an 
Irish  name. 

Gregory — .\  sire  name,  whence 
come  Gregson.  Greyson,  Gregg, 
Griggs.  Gresson;  .^.-Gcr.,  watch- 
man; to  be  watchfnl. 

Greise — see  Grace. 

( jrender — see  Green. 

Gresley— loc.  Leics.,  Notts.  Nigel, 
second  son  of  Nigel  de  Toigni, 
afterwards  de  Stafford,  took  the 
name  of  de  Gresley  from  his 
loniship  of  Greeslev.  Leics.  De 
Grisele,  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K. 
John, 

Gressmen — see  Gregory. 

Grether — Dutch  place  name. 

Gretton.  Gritten,  Gritton  —  loc, 
Glost.,  Northants..  Salop. ;  Eng., 
belonging  to  Gretton,  the  great 
fannsteajl  or  estate,  the  grey 
farmstead,  etc 

Grew,  Grewe— .\.-F.-Lat.,  nick- 
name or  sign-name  from  the 
Crane.  Grew  is  a  Northern  word 
for  greyhound,  which  is  pro- 
nounced in  Lancashire,  for  ex- 
ample,  grewnt  or  gruant.     Fr.. 
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Grieu,  Grout;  D.  H..  Grcnc:  N.. 
(;ro:  S.  IX,  Groh:  p. 

Grey — sec  Gray  ami  tiracc. 

Gribble — loc  IJevon.  (iribol  had 
his  representatives  in  a  grover  at 
Tavistock  namcil  Grilthle.  an 
Anslo-Saxon  name ;  a  corrii]>t 
form  of  Grimbatd. 

Oice — \..  (iris;  D.,  Greis;  G., 
(iries,  Greis ;  Fl.,  Gries ;  p. 

Grieve — see  Greaves. 

(Iriffice— see  Greffith. 

GrigjJT,  Grifin* — Anglo-Saxon  name. 
Sec  Greer  and  GrcRf,'. 

Grimes — see  (ireani. 

(irim.  Grime  —  A.-Scand..  grim, 
fierce ;  mask,  heUnet,  spectre. 

(irimm.  Grimley — k»c.,  Woreest. ; 
see  (Jrcam. 

( irimmersall  —  I-rom  Grimsham. 
I,nncs. :  ..lark  w.khIs.  Richard  rtc 
Grvmeschawe.  I-ancs..  .\ssize 
KoUs.  12AH. 

( irinimctt,  GriminiU — Teut.  corrupt 
funns  of  ( irinihild,  fierce  in  war ; 
see  ( iream. 

Grinisdale,  Grinisdall.  Grimsdell — 
A.-Scaiid.,  dweller  at  Grim's  dale. 
I'Vom  Grinisdale:  loc,  Gumb. 

Grim-haw— loc..  Vorks. ;  the  com- 
promise 111'  I  Ireenward  is  found  in 
Xorthern  luirope;  Grimshaw  or 
Grim's  shaw.  <ir  Grim's  haw,  en- 
cUisurc. 

GriniMin — Grim's  son:  sei-  Greani. 

liriiidviK— A.-Scand„  ji. 


-Iri 
( irisbain— .\.- 


Gi 


■  !>■ 


,cllci 


at     the 


iri'v  :  1  ).  I-".,  I  lam.  boi 
i^^iKik — M'l-  'Iracc. 
i, — \,.(;ri-;\..  I> 


(;ri-w..ld"->iv 


(Jrix — Fl.,  Krickx;  Dch.,  Kriek;p.: 
see  Grigg. 

firoat.  Grote — L,  Germ.,  great,  big, 
tall.  Roger  le  Grotc,  HunJ. 
KolLs.  See  Grout. 

(iroberg — see  Groves. 

(jrocsbeck — Grose-beck,  from  A,  S.. 
bee,  a  brook,  lleck  is  still  in  wx 
ill  the  -N'orth  of  Fngland,  as  Kirk- 
beck.  Holbeck ;  Beckett  is  a  siiull 
beck.  Gilbcrt-a-Becket  took  hh 
name  from  "bee"  or  brook  hani 
by  the  monastery :  see  Gross. 

Grogan.  Grogg  —  loc.  Queen's 
County,  Irelan<l;  Celt.,  warrior. 

(iroll — see  Scroll. 

Gromi — see  Gomm. 

( irondel.  Grondsma,  Gorniiing— see 
Green. 

Groo — ^sce  Grew. 

(iroom,  Groome — D.,  Grum;  Dch., 
Grummer;  Fr.,  Grummich;  p.: 
Fng.,  dweller  at  probably  the 
firey  Cot;  lad,  churl.  ser\'ani: 
see  Gonim. 

( '.rose — A.-F'r.-I,at.,  big,  stout. 
great,  heavy,  thick,  etc.  Hu|^  it 
( Iros.  Cal.  Rot.  Orig.  Gros  anJ 
Grosse  are  comiTion  French  sur- 
names ;  sec  Gross. 

Groshing.  Gross.  Grossen,  Grosf- 
man — Germ.,  gross,  great ;  H.  G., 
grauss:  .\.  S..  greosan.  Simpk 
forms :  O.  G.,  Grozo.  Grauw. 
( Irus.  Gros ;  6th  cent.  Eng..  Gro.^. 
Gnuise,  Cross;  M.  G.,  Grass;  Fr.. 
I  irosse.  ( Irusse,  Crosse,  CroM- 
Dim.  Fr.,  Groseille,  Grussek. 
'  irosselin.  Compounds,  Eng., 
(Irosert.  Groser.  Croser.  Gross- 
man, Crossman;  Fr.,  Grossard 
Crossanl.  Grossier,  Crozier,  The 
.NUhI.  (lerman  name  Gross  alw 
fiiund  in  our  directories,  meanii^ 
tail,  bi^:  see  Grose. 

Gnissln'ck — <^reat  brook;  seeGroft 
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Grossmith — Big  Smith  ;  but  this 
name  is  frequently  a  modern  ang- 
licization  of  the  equivalent  Ger- 
man Grossschmidt,  which  also 
means  a  maker  of  heavy  iron  arti- 
cles, as  distinguished  from  Klein- 
schmidt;  Mod.  HigTi  Ger..  Klein- 
schmeid.  locksmith,  whitesmith ; 
tra<le  name  and  nickname. 

Grosvenor^Fr.-Lat..  great  hunter; 
chief  huntsman.  The  noble  house 
of  Westminster  traces  its  descent 
in  the  male  line  to  a  family  which 
is  .stated  to  have  flourished  in 
Normandy  for  a  century  and  a 
half  before  the  conquest  of  Eng- 
land, and  obtained  its  surname 
from  having  held  the  high  and 
powerful  office,  in  that  principal- 
ity, of  le  Grovenoiir.  Mod.  Fr., 
grand  veneur,  master  of  the 
hounds. 

Grotegut — From  the  Scotch  name 
Grole,  derived  from  lands  in 
Scotland. 

Grout — N.,  Grout ;  G.,  Grutz, 
Kraut;  Dch.,  Groot;  Fl.,  Groe- 
ters,  Groutars;  D..  Crude;  p.;  D. 
R.,  Grutt,  Gnid;  see  Croote. 

Grovem.  Grovendyke,  G  r  o  v  e  r. 
Groves — D.,  Groves;  p.;  from  M, 
G.,  grob.  and  Dan,,  grov.  clumsy, 
stout.  Simple  forms :  ,^.-Sax., 
Grobb,  found  in  Grobbes.  den, 
Cod.  Dip..  10fir>:  Eng.,  Grobe. 
(jrove.  Grubb.  (iruby.  Cropp  ;  I-'r.. 
Crobey.  Croppi.  Dim.,  M.  G.. 
Grobel.  Groiivellc,  Compoumls. 
Hng..  Grover.  Cropper.  Groffmaii. 

Grow.  Grue— sec  Grew, 

( inibl.— D.,  Gru!»b ;  G.,  GruI.e :  Dch, 
Grob:  p.:  Grube:  loc..  Kolstcin; 
Teut..  coarse,  rough:  ().  M.  G.. 
grob :  see  Groves. 

i;niel— D..  Grnule;  S..  Dch.,  Grcw- 
ell;     Fr.,     Gruclle;     G.,     Grnel, 


Greul ;  D.  B.,  Cruel ;  p.  Griuel  in 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey. 

Gnienig,  Grunning— German ;  see 
Green. 

Gruggen — From  the  Irish  Grogan; 
P- 

Gnmder,  Grundmann,  Grunwell — 
German ;  see  Green. 

Gnmdy — D.,  Gnmtvig;  S.,  Grun- 
din ;  G.,  Grundey,  Grundig;  p.; 
Teut.,  a  metathetic  form  of  Gun- 
<lry ;  a  nickname  for  a  short  per- 
son. 

f^rygla — see  Greer. 

Gubbins — Fl.,  p. ;  Gubbin's  son  ;  see 
Gibbons. 

Gubler — From  O.  Teut.,  Guba.  Ab- 
bot of  Glastonbury,  8th  cent., 
hooked  or  otherwise  conspicuous 

GiMlgell,  Gudgen,  Gudgeon.  Gitdgin 
— .^,-Fr,-Lat.,  nickname  from 
the  fish;  simpleton:  A.-Heb.,  for 
Good  John;  I'r,.  Bonjean:  D., 
Gude :  p.  Dim.,  Gudchen  ;  Fl.,  p. ; 
sec  Godd. 

Gudmunson  —  Fro  ni  A.-Scand., 
Goodman's  son;  personal  name. 

Guehm — see  Gomm. 

Gucrin — From  Gueron;  loc,  Nor- 
mandy. Gurry  in  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey.  Geriu,  a  tenant-in  chief 
in  D,  li. ;  also  a  common  name  in 
Ireland;  see  Carr  and  Green. 

Guest — I'r.,  Guest;  Dch.,  Gest;  p  ; 
from  the  Goth,  and  O.  H.  G.. 
gast;  .\.-Sax..  gest,  gist;  Eng., 
Guest.  Pimi>le  forms:  O.  G.. 
(lasto.  Cast :  8tb  cent..  O.  N., 
Gestr:  Eng..  Gast.  Guest.  Keast; 
M,  G„  Cast.  Kast;  Fr..  Gaste, 
Gasty,  Casty.  (ieste.  Dim.  Eng,, 
Cnstic.  Casscll.  Castlev,  Castello ; 
I'V..  Gastal.  Castel.  Gestelli.  Gas- 
sclin:  Eng,.  Guestling.  Patro- 
uyniics,  Eng,,  Casting,  Castang; 
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I'V..  Castaiiiff,  Chastaiiifj.  Phonet- 
ic cmlings,  O.  G.,  Gestiii,  Kestin, 
t'astuna:  Rtli  cent.  Eny.,  (iastin. 
r.astincau,  Caston :  Fr..  ruTitiuc, 
Hcston  Caslan.  Compoiintls,  I-'n^. 
Gaster.  Castor:  I-'r..  Gassart. 
Guestier.  Gaslonde.Castcrat,  Cas- 
triqiio.  Caslaldi. 

Guggfsberg- — Ensign,  peak. 

Gnifjnard — One  who  peeps  ;  p. 

Giiilhert — OriRin  of  this  name  is 
from  two  roots;  A. -Sax.,  willa: 
O.  H.  G.,  willa;  O.  N..  vili.  will 
power.  Simple  forms :  Willa, 
Guila :  5th  cent  Eng..  Willoe.  Wil- 
lev,  Giiille,  Quill;  Dan..  Wille; 
Fr.,  \'ille.  Gnille.  Dim.  Eng., 
Willock.  Wilkic.  Onilkc.  Wilkin, 
Willis;  M.  G..  Willicli.  Willikin, 
Wiiliais;  Fr.,  Ouillac,  Villachon, 
Giiillochin,  Guilles.  Patronymics, 
Enp..  Willan,  Guillan;  Fr.,  Vif- 
lian,  Gnilainc,  Gnillon.  Com- 
ponmis,  Enij..  Willionrn,  Wilbur. 
Wilcomlt.  Welcome.  Wilford, 
Wilferd.  Wiltross,  Willard,  Wil- 
lett.  Williams.  Oiiiniams.  Gnil- 
lanme.  GTiilhetn,  Qnillman,  Will- 
mor.  Willnintt.  Willament.  Ouilli- 
man:  Fr.,  Giiilliert.  \'illctte,"' Gui- 
ld. \'ilier,  Giiilhem.  Villcrni.  Vil- 
Icmain.  X'illniar,  Gnilcr,  Villiamo. 

Ctiild— Fn.ni  n.  H.  G..  -letan.  red- 
dcrc  or  jjihl.  Simple  forms:  O. 
G.,  Gil'l.i.  couK-^  A  frit-a :  .=^th  cent.. 
Gildia  a  Gnth:  ^nli  cenl..  T'If.. 
Cilt.  nonic';<lav.  Fn.tr.,  Gnild, 
C;ill.  Kildav.  Kilt.  Kiii,,.  Kihv: 
Sl>ani-h.  GiMo.  Ritronvmtcs.  O. 
G,.  Geldin-  Giliinir:  En-.  Gild- 
inu'.  GeMin-  Kcllin^.  Coni- 
pi.tmds.  Fn-.  Gildhcrt,  Gddl.crt. 
Gil. lor.  KiMcrrv,  KihlufT.  Gil- 
<la\vie:  Gcnn.. '  Gil.'ar.l.  Ghel- 
thard.  G.-lilu-r.  Gitlcniami.  Gol- 
dnlf.  ICcltoIf. 


Giiilickson,  Gulick,  GuUickson — see 
Gnll. 

Guinness — From  the  Irish  Aongusa. 
,\ncient  lords  of  Ivegh,  County 
Down.  Guinness,  the  brewer,  de- 
rives his  name  from  Guines,  near 
Calais.  A  contraction  and  cor- 
niption  of  MacGennis. 

Giiirc.  Guiry — From  the  Irish  Mc- 
Guiry  or  McGeary. 

Guist — see  Quist. 

Guivcr — Fr.,  Guibert,  Quivy ;  D.  B.. 
Guibert ;  p. 

Gulbransen,  Gull — D..  Goll;  G., 
Guhl ;  p.  The  Old  Norse,  gull,  is 
sometimes  affixed  to  Scandinav- 
ian names  as  in  Gull-Haraldr: 
Gold-Harold :  gul ;  ^Id.  Simple 
forms:  Eng.,  Gull,  Gully,  Cull, 
Culley ;  Fr.,  Goulay.  Dim.  Eng.. 
Giillick;  G.,  GuHch.  E*honetic 
endings,  Eng.,  GuUen,  CuUen. 
Compounds,  Eng.,  Guibert,  Gul- 
let. Gulliford,  Gulliver :  Fr..  Gou- 
Ictte :  Fred,  peace,  Gulfered,  Gul- 
fer,  Domesday.  Celt.,  a  nidt- 
name  from  the  bird;  M.  E.,  gul. 
is  ii.<:nally  derived  from  the  Cel- 
tic :  but  as  to  gull,  a  simpleton, 
cp.  Dut..  gul,  open,  frank,  kind. 
The  gidl  is  not  a  stupid  bird. 

Gulland— Scand.,  dweller  at  Gull's 
Land. 

Gullcfer,  Gulliver — Gak>fer;  Wil- 
liam Guafre  had  great  estates  in 
Suffolk.  Domesday;  hence  Gulfr 
vcr :  see  Gull. 

(lulliford — loc.,  Devon.;  Eng..  be- 
Iriiiging  to  Guilford.  Guldfotd,  or 
Guildford.  The  Surrey  GuiH- 
ford  was  the  A.-Sax.  Guldeford 
and  Gyideford ;  see  Gull. 

(luinlimann,  Gummersall,  Giimse>'. 
Gnin.stad— see  Gomm. 

Gmnlcy — loc,  Leics.;  see 

Gun,    Gunn,    Gundry- 
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From  the  O.  H.  G.,  gund,  gunt; 
A.-Sax.,  guth ;  O,  N.,  Gunn,  war. 
Simple  forms:  O.  G,,  Gundo, 
Cund;  9th  cent.  Eng.,  Guncley, 
Gunn,  Condey;  M.  G.,  Konde; 
Fr.,  Gonde.  Dim.  Eng.,  Gundick, 
Gunnell,  Cundel,  Consell,  Gond- 
ish,  Gunning,  Gunison,  Gunson ; 
M.  G.,  Kuntke,  Gundei,  Gunzo, 
Kunz,  Gunzel,  Kunzel;  Spanish. 
Gonzales.  Compounds,  Eng., 
Gumboil,  Gunther,  Gunter,  Gun- 
ner. Conder,  Goodlake,  Goodluck, 
Condron,  Gundry,  Guthrie,  Gun- 
nery, Condry,  Gunston;  Fr., 
Gombauh,  Gondhard,  Gontier, 
Gortdret,  Gondouin. 
Gunderson,  Gunnason,  Gunnison, 
Gunson  —  S.,  Gunnerson ;  D., 
Gunarson ;  p. ;  Gundry's  son ;  see 
Gunn. 
Gunning — Again  -ing  takes  the 
place  of  -win,  hence  Gunning 
stanxls  for  Gunnwin.  Gunning 
■occurs  in  Domesday  Book  and 
the  Liber  Vitae  Dunelm;  see 
Gunn. 
Gunter,  Gunther — O.  Teut.,  Gun- 
ther, Gundhar,  etc.  Gunter  oc- 
curs in  Domesday  Book;  see 
Gunn. 
Giinton — loc..     Norfolk.     SuflFolk. 

Gnnn(a)'s  estate;  see  Gunn. 
Gurlcy — see  Carr. 
Giirner — Fl.,  Gernet ;  p.;  sec  Ger- 

ner. 
Gurney — Fr.,  belonging  to  Gour- 
nay,  France,  ancient  Gorniacus. 
Gorniis'  estate.  This  name  was 
latinized  in  medieval  rolls  de 
Gorniaoo;  and  it  figures  in  some 
of  the  copies  of  the  Roll  of  Rattle 
Ahbev  as  Gurnay.  From  Gour- 
nai :  loc,  Normandy.  Hugo  de 
Gurnai,  tenant-in-chief  in  Domes- 
day. Essex.    See  ftierner. 


Gurnsey — see  Gerner. 

Gurr,  Gurtson,  Gurwood — see  Carr. 

Guscotte  —  From  Goscote;  k)C.. 
Staffs.  The  Coscet  was  a  cotter 
paying  a  small  rent  for  a  very 
small  piece  of  land.  Goscot  is  the 
cocet's  cottage;  North  England. 

Gussack,  Gusseck.  Kissack — From 
Quissac  in  Lot — arrivals  and  set- 
tlers in  England  when  our  arms 
were  bein?  driven  out  from  the 
South  of  France.  The  misery  of 
the  people  during  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  can  only  be  realized 
by  visiting  the  Cuases  and  see 
how  the  nnhapDV  peasants  were 
forced  to  build  their  houses  on  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  and  at  night 
haul  up  their  cattle  to  their  rock 
or  fastness. 

Gustafson,  Gustaveson  —  Son  of 
Gustaf. 

Gustin — From  Augustin. 

Gulhrie — loc,  Forfar.  The  Guthries 
were  so  called  from  efutting  three 
haddocks  for  King  David  II. 
when  he  landed  on  tfie  Brae  of 
Bervie  after  his  French  voyage, 
when  he  said : 
"Gat  three 
Thy  narr-e  shall  he." — Guthre, 

Gutke — see  Godd. 

Giitsell — From  servant  we  have 
Sccalc,  as  in  Godesccalc,  one 
source  of  Godsell.  Gutsell :  also 
the  French  word  Godsowele  in 
one  origin  Godsell,  Gutsell. 

Gutrid"e,  Gutteridgc,  Guttridge — 
see  Goodrich. 

Guyhert — see  Cow. 

Guver,  Gwver.  Gyer — From  Old 
French,  euieor.  gtiide.  Henrv  le 
Gvur.  Chart,  R,  Guyer,  a  French 
form  of  the  O.  Teut..  WiErherfil. 
wig-,  war,  -f  battle  and  heri.  here, 
herr,  armv. 
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(iuvmaii,    (Siiynier.    Ciuytnon^ — 1-1.. 
(iliemcr   or   GiiiUeniere;  p.;    see 


Gwilliani.  GwlHams  —  \'t..  Giiil- 
laiimc :  p, :  or  the  Welsh  form  of 
William ;  see  Gnilljert. 

Gwyn,  (iwynii,  Gwyiiiie,  Gwyoii — 
sec  Winn:  Celt,  fair,  white. 

Gwyther— Celt.,  the  Welsh  Gwy- 
thyr,  an  aiifjry  man :  tiwytho,  to 
irritate  ami  (giwr.  a  man;  see 
Woo<l. 

Ciyllin^' — sec  Chisel. 

Haafiehl — I'lace     name ;     prohahlv 

Hayfield. 
Haau,  l-laay;c — llaa;:;,  \;m  den.  of 

the   Hai,'ne.  i.  e..  the  HctlRe,  or 

plaee  enclosed  Iiy  the  h<yipc. 
Ilaa.-; — I'rnm    hase.    haase.     ralihit,: 

taken  from  a  si<rii  or  from  a  timid 

Jlahltcshaw — Shaw.  wixkI  in  North 

Rni;lnn<l ;  see  Khlte. 
llal.hit,   llahit.  Ilahitl— sec  I-Ihhe. 
Hack— Tent..        llacca.        llacco. 

Ilaecco.  etc..  dweller  at  the  hack 

or  hatch  :  sec  Ra;.rer. 
llaehen.   Hacker — Kni;:.,  wond-cnt- 

ter:  M.  ,R..  hacker,  liakkcn:  (>. 

E..    Iiaccian.    H)    cut.    hew:    \., 

nakr;S..  i  lake  :  I)..  I  iacklie  :  II,. 

G..    Il.-icke:    1-"1..    Ilnckr;    D.    I'... 

llache:    ildi..-    liakker:    ],:    see 

luijrer. 
IlackcU— IVh..    Ilackcrl.    Ilakkerl; 

I-'.,   .\rkelt:   11.     Kr.hcrt   Hacket. 

Ihmd.  Rolls  :M-cF.aj:cr. 
Hackfnnl— Kn;:..       l.eiiin:;in-       to 

Mackf..nl.     Norfolk;     1.1th    ceni. 

[Ja.-kf.inl.   !lakcH-,r.l:  Hake's  or 

Ilaccu-ia'sf..r.l:s.vlXL'cr. 
HnckJc.  Ii:nldcnian     -cc  I'ii^'cr. 
ilackinj^   -<,■<■   [laci.n, 
lla.-kwcH   -Inc.,    [Vv..n. 
Ilaoin— .\..     Ilaknii:     I',.     !l,-,-i-ii. 


Heiko.  HeikcnjG.,  Haclie,  Hake; 
Fl.,  Haaken ;  Fr.,  Hacquin :  D. 
H,.  Hacon:  p.;  from  O.  H.  G., 
a^ana;  O.  N,,  agii;  N.  E.,  awn. 
meaninfj  stalk,  stem.  Simple 
forms;  O.  G..  Affino.  Haino; 
En^.,  Ajjan,  Acken.  ■  Gagen, 
Hacon.  Hain :  M.  G..  HMren, 
Heyne;  Fr.,  Agon,  Egon.  Haj:- 
cnc.  IIac(]uin.  Hain.  Compounik 
Eny..  Agonibar;  Gemi..  Ajpn- 
lierl,  Au:anfre*l,  .■\infre<l,  Ai;- 
enar.  llaj^ner,  Ha(tner,  Kgin. 
I-:t,Hnhard.  llcinliardt;  Fr..  Hain- 
fray,  Echinard,  Ifinard.  .Xni;- 
licized  form  of  the  O.  Scaml. 
1  lakon.  1  locon  and  Hacnn  occur 
in  Domcsdav  Hook. 

Hadherj,'.  Haildah  —  D..  Haikler: 
Dch..  Ader;  S.,  Ha.Ulers;  G.. 
1  fader;  p.;  see  Catt. 

I  laiklenliam.  Haddin.  Haddon— 
loc.  licils..  Derhysh..  Middk. 
Xorihanls. ;  dweller  at  tlic  Heath 
valley:  sec  Catt. 

1  laddock,  I  laydock— A.-Scand..  be- 
lonj^'inif  to  Haydock.  I..ancs.; 
proli.'dilv  the  hcdfjed  hollow.  Tohn 
lie  Hav'dok.  I-anc.  .Assizc-Rollf. 
.\.  n.  1270.  Edimind  de  Hav- 
liok.  Lane.  Fines.  A.  D.  133'!:  set 
Catt. 

ll;„|,i„w— I'..  Haddo:  G..  Hader: 
1'. :  see  Catt. 

I  la''crlic — see  TTadberjj. 

1  la'MUld— loc..  Derbysh. ;  the  lieath- 
ficld. 

I  ladlav.  I  ladleifth,  Hadlev— loc. 
Hcru..  Middlx.,  Stafifs.:  the 
lualh-ka.  lladleiffh.  Suffolk. 
mcnr-  as  Uaedleah  in  an  Angkh 
Sason  will  of  the  10th  cml.. 
Hailley  11:15  probably  in  fomt  in- 
-tances  l)een  orif^nally  Hadlow. 
Lei^;!!.   a   rough  woodland  past* 
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ure.  Compounds,  Wesley,  Had- 
leigh,  etc, 

Hadler— The  M.  G..  adier  is  formed 
from  ar,  eagle.  large  'bird.  As  a 
name  Adler  may  be  from  the  O. 
(i.,  Adalhar,  warrior. 

Had  lock — see  Haddock. 

Hadquis — Had,  from  O.  H.  G., 
Qiiis.  Oki  French. 

Hadson — see  Catt. 

Haerdter — see  Hart. 

Hafen — Gulf  or  landing-place. 

Hagan,  Hagen.  Haggen.  Hagon — 
To  I  laga  bekjngs  the  famous 
Nilielung  Hagen;  for  O'Hagan; 
the  A. -Sax.  personal  name  Ha- 
gan(a).  Hagona,  Hagena;  O.  N., 
Hogne.  Also  for  Hakon ;  see 
Hacon. 

Hagberg — .see  Eager. 

Ilagbcrt— Tent.,  skilful,  bright;  O. 
S.'..  hag-r,  handy,  skilfid;  haga. 
to  manage,  arrange;  O.  K.  G.. 
hagan.  beraht,  bright. 

Haggan — see  Eager  and  Hacon. 

Haggard — N'..  Hagbaron  ;  D..  Ag- 
ga'ard;  S.,  Hagert;  I)ch.,  Hak- 
kcrt.  f lagers:  D.  B.  Hago;  Lines.. 
I  lagcbert :  p. ;  see  Eager. 

Ilagarty.  Hagerty.  Haggarty.  Hag- 
gcrty — Celt.,  for  the  Irish  O'h- 
Kigceartaigh :  grandson  or  de- 
scendant of  Eigceartach.  A  very 
common  Irish  surname. 

Haggstroni — see  Eager. 

Haglnnd — From  Eng..  Ilagley.  the 
hedge  lea  or  pasture:  llagley 
Worcestershire,  was  the  .\.-Sax., 
I  laganleah :  Scand. 

I  lagiiian.  Hagniuud— Scand.,  skil- 
ful protector:  confuted  with  Ag- 
luund.  dread  protector ;  see  ICager. 

Hagrceii — S..  Haggren,  Hagren  :  p. 

Hague— I'l.,  Hiiyghe:  1-r.,  Hague; 
p.:  Hague,  hedge  or  jilace  en- 
closed  by  a   hedge ;   the   proper 


name  of  the  city  of  Hague  is 
'sGravenhage,  the  Count's  hedge. 
See  Eager. 

Hahn — Avocations  furnish  many 
surnames  in  Germany  as  in  other 
countries;   Hahn,  cook. 

Kaig— S..  Haga;  A.  S..  Hedhe,  or 
place  hedged  in.  In  ancient 
records  the  name  was  written  dc 
Haga;  this  is  the  family  of  whom 
it  is  said:  "Tide  what  e'er  betide, 
There's  aye  be  Haig's  of  Bem- 
erside."  Rymer,  to  whom  this 
prophecy  is  attributed,  died  1299. 
James  Haig.  Bemersyde.  is  in  the 
"Scotch  Post-Office  Directory," 
1852. 

Haig,  Haigh — Eng.,  dweller  at  a 
hedged  enclosure  or  field.  Robert 
atte  Haghe,  Bloomfield,  Hist., 
Norf.  William  de  Hagh,  Lane. 
I'ines,  A.  D.  1337;  see  Hay  and 
Eager. 

Haight — see  Eager. 

Ilailes.  Ilaill,  Hale— El.,  Heyl ;  p.; 
Eng..  dweller  at  a  slope,  also  a 
corner  of  land.  Pagan  de  la 
Hale.  Hund.  Rolls.  The  A.-Sax., 
jiersonal  name  Haele,  man,  hero. 
See  Eager. 

Hailstone — From  .Vylestone;  loc., 
I-ancs. ;  see  Hall. 

Hain.  Haines — X.,  Hein  ;  F..  Hcini ; 
G..  Hain.  Ilaine;  Dch..  Hens;  Fl.. 
1  leunes :  ]>. :  the  M.  E.  contraction 
of  Hagan  was  Hain.  "Heyne 
hath  a  newe  cote  and  his  wif  an- 
other." The  origin  of  our 
Haines.  Haynes.  meaning  en- 
closure hedge :  see  Haynes  and 
Hacon. 

Hair,  Hairn[) — Hair  is  imitative  for 
the  nickname  Hare.  Philip  l« 
Hare.  Pat.  R. 

Hakansnn.  Hakcn.  Hakou — Scand., 
high  kin.     The  standard  modem 
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Norwegian  form  of  this  name 
is  Haakon ;  but  the  variants  Ha- 
akan.  Haaka,  Hakon,  and  even 
Haf^en  occur;  see  Hacon. 

Hake.  Hakes— Dch.,  Heck;  Fl., 
Haeck :  p.  Scand.  dim.  of  Hakon ; 
a  nickname,  hook,  crook;  O,  N., 
haki.  whence  Dan.-Norw.  hape; 
Swcd.,  hake,  a  hook,  crook. 

Halberg — see  Hall. 

Halbcrt — Halbard.  Halhcrt  may  he 
a  wcap<in  name ;  see  .Mhert.  Alley, 
and  Halley. 

Halbom — see  Albin. 

llald— see  .Mton. 

Ilalc.  Hales— loc.  Norfolk  :  iir  Dch.. 
Hales:  R.  Hallas.  Halse.  Hels; 
p.  TIal  and  Hale,  signify  a 
corner ;  sec  Eager. 

Haleaii.  Hallan,  Hallen — see  Allan 
or  .Mlcii. 

Halcslraj) — D..  .\lstrnp:  Inc.  and  p. 

Halfnrrl — Inc.,  Devon.,  Warw., 
Eng.,  lie!onf[infi  to  Ilalford.  ford 
by  the  Hale. 

Haljrren,  Hallgreen— see  Hall. 

lliilifax.  Hallifax— From  Halifax; 
loc.,  Yorks. :  from  O.  F...  h.ilig. 
holy,  and  fi'e>ax,  hair  of  the 
head  :  holy  locks,  or  holv  hair. 

Hall.  Halls.  Halhnccr, '  Hailing, 
Hallberg.  Hal  1  bo rg— From  Old 
N'orse,  hallr.  stone.  S:mple 
forms:  O.  G_.  I|;du;  Sth  cent.  O. 
\..  Hallr;  FnLr,.  Hall.  Hallev ; 
flerm..  H:dil :  I'r..  Halle.  Com- 
p..mi.fh,  Fn-.,  Hall,  bower.  Hall- 
-r.-oFi.  HaiNtonc:  O.  \..  Hall- 
'.iorcr.  Hallslcinn:  Fr,.  Hallherg, 
llallegrain.  From  A.-?ax.,  Hall 
;md  Hi:al.  signifying  a  slojie.  as 
Rn-h:Lll  in  ^■^rk^!li^<'  i^  the  ni-^hv 
slope.  WaKvr  .!c  la  Halle.  Himd 
R<.lk. 

H.illaday.    H.-dliiay— ?,.   FTcllcday : 


p.  A  name  given  to  one  bom  on 
a  holy  day :  see  Halley. 

Hallam,  Haltum — From  Hallam ; 
loc,  Derbysh.,  Notts.,  Yorks. 
Eng..  or  Scand..  dweller  at  the 
slopes.  Hallam,  which  gave  its 
name  to  the  district  around 
Sheffield,  is  called  Hallum  in 
Domesday  Book. 

Hallct.  Hallett— N.,  Hallaor;  Fr. 
Hallett:  p.  From  Allen,  whence 
comes  .^lanson,  Hallet;  or  from 
Hal-Henry:  dweller  at  the  Hall 
Head :  land. 

Halley — From  A.-Sax„  hal.  sound, 
hale ;  and  haele,  hero ;  Germ., 
Halic.  Hallev.  holv.  Simplt 
form.s :  Eng..  Ilollick.  HalW:M. 
G..  Hallich.  Hailing;  Fr..  Haiti?, 
Halhi,  Hely.  Dim.  Eng..  Hali- 
iloy,  Hollaley ;  Fr.,  Alely,  Cornps. 
Eng..  Hallowbread,  Halbred. 
Holliday,  Holker,  Holeytnan. 
Holliman,  Hallowav,  Hollowav: 
O.  G..  Halachert,  Helibert.  Hal- 
egdag.  Heligher,  Halegred:  Fr.. 
Holagher,  Halevy:  Eng.,  dwel- 
ler at  the  Hall  lea. 

Hallingworth — see  Aid  worth. 

Hallnian — From  the  A. -Sax  and  M. 
F..  come  the  name  Halfman,  a 
cx)ward.  Halfman.  Halman.  iis 
lialfknight.  a  servitor  of  small 
efficiency.  Halman  and  Hallman 
also  come  from  William  le  Hall- 
eman.  Nott..  Court  R..  1308. 

Hallron— From  the  Irish  CHall- 
aron. 

Hallscy,  Halsey— With  the  mytlw- 
1oL''ical  names  may  be  grouped 
Ealh,  temple.  Hun.  ^ant:  .Bf. 
.T^lhel.  Eald.  Ealh  are  four  of 
the  coTnmonest  elements  in  the 
.\.-Sax.,  names,  and  became  «»- 
fused  after  the  conquest,  hence 
modern    surnames    becvne   AK 
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Ayl-,  El.- ;  Alwin,  Alward,  Elwin, 
etc.    ^Ifsige  became  Halsey. 

Hailstead — From  Halstead ;  loc., 
Essex.,  Kent,  Leics.  D.,  Alsteed ; 
S.,  Hallstedt;  loc.  and  p.;  from 
N.,  Hals-staor.  Halls'  Stead. 

Hallward— N.,  Hallvaror ;  S.,  Hall- 
bahr ;  G..  Halfar ;  F.,  Halvor ;  Fl, 
Hallart:  Dch..  Haller;  D.  B.,  Al- 
ward, .Aluert;  p.;  Eng.,  Hall, 
ward  or  keeper. 

Halmark — Robert  AUmarck,  now 
Allmark,  Hallmark,  Hiind.  Rolls. 

Halse,  Haltz — Belonging  to  Halse, 
Somers.,  Northants. ;  or  dweller ; 
From  O.  E.,  haesel,  Hazel,  tree; 
or  a  dim.  of  Hal,  Hal's  son,  Hal- 
son, 

Halsett,  Halsey — Eng.,  belonging  to 
Halsey;  an  enclosure  or  an  is- 
land ;  from  O.  E.,  haga. 

f lalten,  Halton — loc,  Bucks ;  the 
hill  or  slope,  farmstead  or  manor. 
Halton,  Bucks.,  was  Healtun  in 
1033.  The  Lancashire  Halton 
was  Halghton  and  H ale h ton  in 
the  13th  cent.  Halton  Castle, 
Runcorn,  occupies  a  commanding 
position  on  the  brow  of  a  hill. 

Halterman — Found  in  Domesday 
Rook  as  Aldreman. 

Ham— loc.  Dorset.,  Glost.,  Hants., 
Somers..  Wilts;  or  Dch.,  Ham; 
p.;  from  the  Gothic  haims;  A.- 
Sax.,  ham;  Eng.,  home.  Simple 
forms:  O,  G.,  Haimo,  Aynio;  7th 
cent.,  A.  S.,  Hama:  Eng.,  Home, 
.Amey;  M.  G.,  Heim ;  Fr.  Haini, 
Aime.  Dim.,  O.  G.,  Heimezo; 
lith  cent,  Eng.,  Haymes,  Aymes, 
Ame.s.  Hamlin;  Fr.,  Hamelin. 
Compounds,  Eng.,  I  lamer. 
Homer,  Omer,  Hcmment,  Henry, 
Homeward.  Homewood;  Fr.. 
Hamper,  Aimard,  Hemar,  Ay- 
mcr,   Aymond,  Omond,   Ahurat, 


Henri,  Amiaume;  Germ.  Haim- 
gar,  Haimund,  Haimirich,  Hetn- 
rich,  Heimwart;  Eng.,  dweller  at 
the  level  pasture  or  river-mead- 

Haman,  Hamann — Heb.-  Persian 
name,  meaning  solitary;  A.-Fr.- 
Teiit,,  for  Hamon. 

Hamaway — I- rom  Hammerwick ; 
loc.  Staffs.;  or  Dch.,  p.,  Ham- 
wijk. 

I  lambeick — Ham,  home ;  beck,  a 
brook;  see  Ham, 

Haniberg — Berg,  A.-Sax.,  burh,  in 
O.  N.,  bjorg;  D.,  borg;  G.,  burg; 
a  fortified  place;  closely  akin  to 
berg,  a  mountain ;  hence  Ham, 
home ;  Berg,  a  fortified  place ; 
see  Ham. 

Hambleton,  Hamblston — loc,  Leics, 
Lines.,  Surr.,  Yorks,  Hamble- 
ton, the  wether-enclosure;  Ham- 
bleton, Co.  Leicester,  gives  the 
title  of  Viscount  Hamilton  to  the 
Marquis  Abercorn,  who,  as  head 
of  the  Hamilton  family,  inherits 
it  from  William  de  Hambleton, 
grandson  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Nat.  Gaz.  Hambleton, 
Lanes,  was  Hamelton  in  the  13th 
cent. 

llamblin,  Hambling — Dch.,  Hamer- 
ling;p. ;  see  Emblin. 

I  lamby — From  Hanby ;  loc,  Yorks ; 
or  D.,  Hampe;  G.,  Hempe;  p.; 
Ilambey;  A.  S..  home,  dwelling, 

llamden,  Hamitten — From  A.  S.. 
Home,  valley;  den  also  signifies 
a  pasture;  see  Ham. 

Hamel.  Hamell.  Hamill.  Hammel! — 
A  nickname  for  the  wether,  under  . 
Hambleton:  the  Fr.,  Hamel. 
dweller  at  the  hamlet,  Hammil; 
M.  E.  work  for  hamlet,  hovel ; 
sec  Ham. 

Hanicr,  Hamor— loc.  Lanes.,  or  N., 
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Heimir;  name  of  Jarl;  0.  U,. 
■  learner,  Uaimcr;  p.;  sec  liam. 

Hanii.  1  laming — sec  Ham. 

Ilaniittoii — (iencalocical  writers, 
like  Sir  Robert  Douglas  and 
others,  affirm  that  the  Hamiltoiis 
(lerive  their  oripin  from  the  Nor- 
man rate  of  De  Hello  Monte, 
Earls  of  Leicester,  through  the 
Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Ham'ile- 
ton.  Hamilton,  connty  Lanark, 
from  which  many  Scotsmen 
<lirectlv  derive  their  surname, 
was  Hamilton  as  early  as  l-^X): 
previously  it  was  Ca'lvow :  see 
Hanihleton. 

Hamlet.  Ilamlett— Hamlet  in  Ice- 
laiv!  is  Amti)oi,  fool,  as  is  Amlod 
in  Norwegian  ;  A. -.Sax,,  Almeth. 
stupid:  M.  )■'..  Hamlet,  hovel.  In 
|->aiice,  Hainclin  lias  taken  the 
place  of  Hamelet. 

I  [amlin.  I  laniliiig,  1  landyn — see 
Ham  anil  Mnihlin. 

I  lammell — 1  'rolialily  a  sign-name  : 
derm.,  li.-mnuell,  a  slieep. 

i  [ammcr.  I  iamn: — .\ccor/ling  t" 
(irimm,  a  name  under  which 
traces  of  Tlior  are  still  to  he 
founil  in  (iennanv  is  I  lamer,  de- 
rivi.-.l  from  the  celel.rated  ham- 
mer or  mallet  which  he  wiehled: 
hence.  (. ».  ( 1..  1  famar.  I  lamari.  Stli 
cent. ;  ['"ng..  llainmer,  i  lemmcr. 
Amor.  ,\niory:  M.  1 1..  Hammer. 
Ilcmmer;  l"r..  Ilaiuoir;  see 
Hamer. 

H.-inimell-  I'r.nn  the  IVencli  Ham- 
.■i:   .\.-[-r.-'IVut-   name. 

I  Irimmnti-    ~ec  Ham  ami  1  lamuel. 

||;,„,„,oniI— 1).  i:.,  llame,  1  ianmn, 
llamine.  Amnml;  ).. :  V.u-..  and 
?.-aud.,  hi^h 


,   H. 


■M. 


Cllil 


M.!. 


N,. 


Hamnet,  Hamnett,  Hamon — A.-Fr.- 
Teitt.,  Hamon  is  the  Fr.,  Accus; 
and  dim.  form  of  the  O.  Tcut.. 
Hamo ;  from  dress,  covering,  awl 
1  lainio ;  O.  Sax.,  hem ;  O.  E., 
ham ;  O,  H,  G.,  heim,  home ;  Hcti. 
for  Haman. 

Hamney — X.,  Ilamundr. 

Hamii — -Apparently  a  nickname  or 
trade-name  from  the  Hemp:  0. 
E.,  haencp ;  O.  N.,  hamp-r. 
whence  Dan..  Norw-.  hanip, 
hemp. 

Hampshire — Enp.,  belonging  to 
Hampshire,  the  A.  S.,  Hamtun- 
scir,  Ham-tun,  now  Southampton, 
O.  E,,  scir,  a  shire,  district:  be- 
longing to  Hallamshire.  The  place 
from  which  this  Sheffield  district 
acquired  its  name  was  called  Hal- 
luni  in  Domesday  I^ook,  probably 
for  .A. -Sax.  h(e)alum.  a  slope. 
corner. 

Hampson,  Hamson — From  Ham- 
son  :  see  Hamon ;  Hamon *s.  Ham- 
fuOond's,  and  Ham's  son. 

I  lampton — loc.  Mid<lix..  Warw., 
W'orccst ;  belonging  to  Hampton, 
1"lie  Ham-Town,  i,  e.  the  fanii- 
slea/l  or  village  on  the  rich,  level 
pasture  laml ;  at  the  High  Town; 
(i.  F...  hcam,  hean,  high, 

I  Ian — French:  the  well-known 
natnc  I  lantaux  is  for  Hantot, 
formed  from  Jean  by  the  most 
puzzling  process  In  which  the 
language  indulge5 — thus  Jchan, 
Han.  Ilanot.  Hanotot.  Hinn. 
1  laiicock,  Hanlin.  Hanson,  Bcari!- 
slc>'  connects  with  Flemish  forms 
iif  John.  Cama<Ien  with  equal 
correctness  HAy!-  Hann  is  for 
Kaim  {  Randolph).  Third  Hanne 
iir  Henry  of  I-everpol.  shows  an 
origin :  scc  Anna. 

Hanlicrry,    Hanborougfa,  HanbuiT. 
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Hanbrcy;  loc.,  StaflF.,  Worcest. ; 
C).  E.,  dweller  at  the  high  fortified 
place,  at  the  High  Hill ;  a  strong- 
hold ;  O.  E..  heagh,  high,  beorg, 
hill.  Hanbury,  Worcest.,  occurs 
in  A.-Sax.,  deeds  as  Heanbyrig. 
Handborough,  Oxon.  in  the  13th 
cent,  was  Haneberg. 

Hancen — see  An  sell, 

Hancer,  Hancey — From  Hands- 
worth;  loc.,  Yorks. 

Hanchett — Fl.,  Hannecart,  Han- 
sett  ;  p. 

Hancock.  Handcock — John  le  coq.. 
hence  Hancock ;  see  Han. 

Hand,  Handay.  Handey.  Handen. 
Hamlin — Dexterity  or  skillf  ill- 
ness, and  means  life  or  spirit; 
Hand.  Hant,  manus.  Simple 
forms:  O.  G,,  Hanto:  9th  cent. 
Eng.,  Hand,  Handey,  Handy, 
Henty:  M.  G.,  Handt;  Fr..  Han- 
diis.  Dim.  Eng..  Handel,  Hand- 
ley:  M.  G.,  Handel;  Fr..  Hendle. 
Phonetic  Ending,  O.  G.,  Hanttmi ; 
8th  cent.  Eng.,  Hanton,  Henton, 
Henden;  G.,  Hander ;  p.;  nick- 
name or  sign-name. 

H.indfield  —  I'rom  Hanningfield ; 
loc.  Essex. 

Handford.  Handforth.  Hanford — 
loc,  Dorset.,  Staffs.,  Chesh.:  14th 
cent.  O.  E.,  heah,  high  or  chief; 
at  the  High  or  Chief  Ford. 

ilandlev,  Hanlev — loc,  Derbysh., 
Staffs:  see  Hand. 

Handover — From  Andover:  loc, 
Hants. 

Hanger — see  Anna. 

Hanham — loc.,  GIos. ;  the  high  en- 
closure: O.  E.,  bean,  heah.  high; 
Ham,  enclosure,  piece  of  land. 
Hanham  is  "on  higli  ground." 

Hankes,  Hankey — F..  Anke;  Dch,. 
Hanke:  Fl..  Hancke,  Hancq :  G., 
Hanke,  Hanko;  p. 


Hanline — see  Han. 

Hanna — From  the  Goth  and  A.- 
Sax.,  hana;  O.  N..  hani ;  M,  G., 
hahn:  male  of  all  birds,  partic- 
ularly of  the  hen.  May  be  from 
another  root,  an ;  see  Anna. 

Hannah,  Hanney,  Hanni,  Hannie — 
Hanway,  Hannah,  from  Hain- 
aidt :  p. ;  in  Hebrew,  means  grace, 
mercy ;  see  Anna. 

Hannibal — Lat.-Sem. ;  the  Latin 
form  of  the  Phoenician  name 
corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
Baal-Hanan ;  gracious  Baal, 
or  Master  of  Grace ;  Heb., 
Baal,  lord,  possessor,  master, 
hhanan,  to  be  gracious. 

Hannifin — see  Handfield. 

Ilannig — Probably  from  the  proper 
name  Henni^. 

Hannston — Ton,  an  enclosure,  as 
John's-ton  or  John's  farm;  Ace 
Hann. 

Hannz.  Hans.  Hantz — see  Ansell. 

Hansell — S.,  Hansell ;  p. ;  see  Hen- 
ey, 

Hapgood — Habgood,  Hobgood, 
Hapgood,  Hopgowl,  come  for 
William  Hebbegod.— Fine  R. 
The  word  hap,  means  to  catch, 
grasp  or  snatch. 

Harbard,  Harboard,  Harbord — N., 
Ha-bjartr :  p. ;  Dch..  Harbord ;  O. 
Teut.,  Heribord ;  arniv-shield. 

Ilarher— A.-Fr.-Teut.,  (Jweller  at  a 
•shelter  or  lodging-house,  inn.;  O. 
H.  Germ..  Iieriberga.  army-shel- 
ter. William  le  Herber.  Close 
Rolls :  see  Harrow, 

llarbertson.  HarbraclU— see  Har- 
row. 

Ilarcomhc,  Harcum — -F.ng..  dweller 
at  the  Hare  \'alley;  from  Har- 
comi):  loc.  Devon.;  of  Celt,  ori- 
gin. 

Harcourt — Fr.,  belonging  to   Har- 
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court;  loc,  Nonnandy.  In  Roll 
of  Battle  Abbey,  it  is  spellea 
llarecourt.  Ivo  de  Harecurt 
occurs  in  a  Pipe  Roll  of  A.  D. 
1165. 

I  lard.  Hards,  Hardee,  Hardy, 
Harder — From  Hardiman,  hardy- 
man.  In  the  north  this  name 
frequently  means  ilanly's  man  or 
servant ;  see  Arding, 

Hardaway — From  Hardaway;  loc, 
Hants.,  Somcr.s. ;  dweller  at  the 
Herdway,  a  path-road;  see  Ard- 
ing. 

Hardcastle — I'rom  Hardencastle, 
Ro.\biirghshire.  H.  and  Lat., 
dweller  at  tlie  Herd-Castle,  i.  e., 
an  old  earthwork-enclosure  where 
sheep  are  tended. 

Harding,  Ilanlingc — Enp.,  11(e)- 
ard's  son.  N.,  Haddingr ;  D., 
Harding;  S.,  Hardin;  p.  Hard- 
ing, a  tenant  in  cliief  in  D.  B., 
helds  lands  which  he  liad  occupied 
temp.  Edw.  Conf.  in  Glost.. 
Somcrs.,  Wilts.  Hfelarding  was 
a  poetical  .Anglo-Saxon  term  for 
a  warrior,  hero ;  see  Arding. 

Ilardman — I-Yoni  Herdman ;  but 
there  has  proliaMy  been  confusion 
with  Hanlinian.  O.  E.,  h(e)ard, 
means  hard,  brave,  firm  ;  see  Ard- 
ing. 

llardwick,  Haniwickc,  Hardwidgc 
— loc.  Camli..  Derljysh..  N'orf., 
I  lants.,  .StalTs.,  Norlhants., 
Warw..  Worcest..  Vorks. ;  O.  E., 
lii'urii.  hi-nnli.',  a  herd,  a  slieplierd, 
wic,  jiasliiri.-.  niar^^h.  [)lace;  see 
.\rding. 

1  lareiiberg — Pch..  place  name ; 
hari'-nHJuntaiii. 

HarL'ravc  liar-rav,-  -l,,,-..  \<.rth- 
aiir-..  Suli'..  l.an.-s.:  Imi-,,  dwel- 
ler ai  lln-  h.ire  -n,vo.  h.hn  de 
ilarc.i^ravc.  Iliin..i.  knlls.  William 


de  Haregreves,  Lane.  Fines,  A.  D. 
1330. 

Harington,  Harrington — loc., 

Cunib.,  Korthants.,  Lines. ;  Eag,. 
the  manor  of  the  Her(e)  family; 
O.  E.,  here-rinc,  a  warrior.  Har- 
rington, Cumb.,  was  Herjiigton 
in  the  14th  cent.  Harrington  is 
also  an  assimilated  form  of  Hav- 
erington. 

Marker — Scand.,  belonging  to  Mar- 
ker, Peebles;  prob.  the  hare-moss; 
Tent,.  Array-Spaar;  loc,  Cumb.; 
see  Harrow. 

Harkness — Eng.,  or  Scand.,  dwel- 
ler at  the  Temple  Headland;  0. 
N.,  horg-r,  a  heathen,  temple,  and 
n;cs  or  nex,  a  headland. 

Harle— N.,  Erli ;  F.,  Harl ;  G.,  Erie, 
Erier ;  S.,  Harling,  Ahrling;  D. 
B.,  Hcrhng;  p. ;  see  Earl. 

Harlin,  Harling — Ei^.,  belonging 
to  Harling,  Norf . ;  A.-Sax.,  Her- 
linga-ham,  the  home  or  the  esote 
of  the  Herl(a)  family ;  see  Harte. 

Harlow — Eng.,  belonging  to  Har- 
low,  the  army-hill.     Harlow  in    i 
Essex  occurs  as  Herlow  in  A.  D. 
1045;  see  Harrow.      , 

Harmar,     Harmer — Teut.,     army-    ' 
famous ;  in  Domesday.  Hcrroer; 
O.  Teut.,  Har(i)mar,  Her(i)niar, 
etc.     Robert    fil.    Hermer,  Pat 
Rolls 

Harmes — see  Armes. 

1  larmon,  Harmonson — see  Harrcw 
and  Herman. 

Ham — see  Horn. 

Harness — G.,  Hamisch;  p.  A.-Ft. 
nickname  or  trade-name ;  M.  E, 
barneys ;  O.  Fr,,  hameis,  haniais. 
armor.  Beau-  hatnais,  fine  annor. 
0|  Celtic  origin,  John  Hanicjs. 
lfim<l.  Rolls.  German  Haroisdi, 
is  Ixirrowed  from  O.  Fr. 

Harold.       Harrald — ^Teut,      c^. 
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army-might;  N.,  Har- 
ich.,  Harold;  p.;  Harrald, 
n  Beds. ;  from  Har,  hoar, 
til  age,  and  eald,  old;  a 
chief:  A.-Fr.-Teut.. 
ally  for  heralil,  surname 
ice ;  see  Harrow. 

Haroldson — Uaiold's 

Harold, 
arrop— l-'rom    Harehope ; 
<jp,  Chesh.,  Yorks.,  etc.; 
jrthbd. ;    the    hare    hope 

3m  Gothic  arbja;  O.  N., 
-Sax.,  arte,  inheritance. 
forms:  G.,  Arbo,  Arpo, 
lerbo.  Herfo.  8th  cent. 
1  prince  of  the  Catti  in 
1st  cent.  Eng.,  Harp, 
L  G.,  .Arve,  Erb,  Harpe; 
can.  Dim.  O.  G..  Erfilo; 
Srpe! ;  Fr.,  Ilerbel,  Har- 
■rbelin.  Harliez.  Com- 
Eng..  Arbon,  Arber,  Arb- 
■per.  Harper:  G.,  Arbiin, 
Herphcrt,  Flerpfer;  Fr., 
lerbin.  ArlM)gast,  .\rfort, 
flervier,   Arbomoiit,   Ar- 

Ing..  a  harp-pl;iver.  Hugh 
_-r.  Pari.  Writ-!  Ralph  Ic 

lltmil.  Rolls:  sec  Harp, 

Ilarradence,  Harradene, 
le,  Harridinc — From 
lean  :  loc.  Nnrlhant.';.  A. 

Harcwcdon.  the  heathen 

i  Idol  Hill. 

arrcU — sec  Harrow. 

\  comjianion  of  tbi-  Con- 

Rob'erf.  named  in  the 
ly  Book.  The  name  has 
Hcr«ee.  Hcrries. 

Harigan— \n         Irish 

:  dim.  of  Harrington. 

Harryman— Harriman, 
if  Harry:  s(t  Harrow. 


Harrington — Eng.,  belonging  to 
Harrington,  Lines.,  Northants., 
Cumb.,  etc. ;  the  manor  of  the 
Her(e)  family,  Harrington, 
Cumb.,  was  Heryngton  in  the 
14th  cent.  Harrington  is  also  an 
assimilated  form  of  Haverington. 

Harris — N.,  Harri;  Dch.,  Harries; 
F'l.,  Hariche;  p.;  from  Harry's 
son,  i.  e.,  Harrison,  Harris;  see 
Harrow. 

Harrison,  Harrisson — N.,  Harri; 
dim.  of  Harald;  D.  B.,  Har;  p.; 
see  Harold. 

Harrod — From  O,  H.  G.,  heroti; 
O.  N.,  herradr,  leader,  general. 
Simple  forms:  O.  G.,  Harud, 
Herido;  8th  cent.  Eng.,  Harrod, 
Herod,  Harritt,  Charrott,  Char- 
ity, Carret ;  Fr.,  Harody,  Herot, 
Charot,  Carrette;  Eng.,  Haradon, 
Harridan ;  see  Harwood  and 
Howard. 

Harrow — From  the  Goth.,  hari ;  A. 
S.,  here;  O.  N.,  her,  army.  Sim- 
ple forms:  Germ.,  Herio;  8th 
cent,  Hehr,  Herr,  Heer;  Eng., 
Harre,  Hare,  Harry,  Harrow, 
Cherry;  Fr.,  Haro,  Herry,  Herou, 
Hereau,  Chario.  Dim.  Eng.. 
Harrrdge.  Herridge,  Herrick, 
Harral,  Harley,  Harlow,  Hearly, 
Harling.  Herring;  Fr.,  Heriche, 
Hariel,  Harlay,  Herel,  Herlan, 
Herien,  Herincq;  M.  G.,  Haricke, 
Harlin.  Compounds,  Eng.,  Her- 
bert, Harbar.  Harbour,  Harbcrt, 
Herbert,  Harboard,  Harbud, 
Marker,  Charker,  Hargood,  Har- 
gill,  Harlot,  Harland,  Hariman, 
Harman,  Harmer,  Harmond, 
Harold,  Harward.  Harwood, 
Harvey,  Ilarwin,  Hrwin,  Irwin, 
Irvin. 

Harry — .\  form  of  Henry,  which 
al  one  time  was  written  Hanery. 
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John  Uaiiry.  IIiiiul.  Rolls.  Henry 
is  one  of  the  coinnionest  of 
I-rench  surnames,  much  com- 
moner than  Henri,  which,  how- 
ever, is  the  usual  fonn  of  tile 
Christian  name.  Hanry  is  now 
rather  rare  in  I'ranoi-,  the  dim. 
forms  Hanriat,  Hanrion,  Han- 
riot,  heing;  more  prevalent;  see 
I  larrow. 

Hars]K)ol — Kng.,  Horsejiool;  |i. 

I  larst,  1  larstton — i'roni  Ilarston : 
loc.  Leies..  \orthants.  Canib., 
etc. 

Hart,  llarte — F.ng..  a  personal  antl 
nickname  from  the  animal.  Rich- 
brI  !e  Hert.  I'arl.  Writs.  A  name 
derived  from  an  heraldic  or  trade 
siijfn.  Celt,  for  O'llart :  see 
Anliny. 

Martell.  Hartle — Kng..  helonu'ing  to 
Harthill.  the  staji-hill:  (.).  V... 
heart-hyll :  sec  Ardinj;. 

Harten,  llarler.  Ilarton — Knj;.,  hc- 
lonj.niij,'  to  Harton,  the  hart-en- 
closure; see  Ardin;;. 

Ilartlev— Inc.,  Kent.  NorihlMl. ;  or 
Hardlcv,  Norf. ;  Imij,-.,  helonjiinf,' 
to  Har'llev,  the  hart-lea.  Hart- 
ley. KeiU,'  was  Hoorileah  in  tiie 
8ih  century. 

1  iartm;in.  1  lartmann  —  I  lartntan. 
the  officer  who  l.H.ke.i  after  the 
harl-^  in  the  chase.  The  surname 
fnun  it  mav  he  llardman.  and 
sometime-   nn\y    Hart:   ,-ce    .\r<l- 

H:,n,,-— We  fm.l  a  trau-itiim  from 
thi-  .«vui.ative  MU-namc  \o  the 
iii.-kna;ne;  we  have  llio-e  names 
whii-ii  are  inaicalive  of  rank. 
■.tn,e.  etc..  an. I  which  arc  -cMum 
1..  I.e  taken  literally.  We  tind  in 
'iennany    a-    in    nUur    l^unijiean 

Ka--er.  K'-niLi'.  I'lir-t.  and  I'riui!. 


I  lerzog',  with  its  Low  Gemi 
form  1  larto)f.  etc. ;  an  army  of 
cer:  a  genera!. 

Hartshorne — loc,  Derbysh. ;  En 
helonging  to  Hartshorn,  I)erb 
13th  cent.,  Hertisliorn.  or  ^Iw-jf 
at  the  hart's  Iwm  or  corner :  '. 
K.,  horn,  a  dial,  a  corner; 
name  <lerived  front  an  heraldic 
trade  sign:  tiennan,  Hirschhoi 

Hart  well— loc,  ISucks. :  Eng..  I 
longing  to  Hartwell;  or  *iwel! 
at  the  hart-spring.  Hartwt 
Northants.,  and  Hartwell,  Buck 
were  both  Hertwell  in  the  1.' 
century. 

Harvard — \.,  Havaror;  S..  Hero 
ard;  Dch.,  Herwaarde,  Huai 
1-!.,  Hevweart.  Houward,  H 
acrt ;  G..'Hofert.  Hoffarth :  D.  1 
Haunard,  Hereward,  Husrd :  F 
Houard  ;  p.    Scand..  army-giiar 

1  larvey — X.,  Havarr :  D..  Hartvi 
1-1.,  Harvig :  Fr..  Herve :  p.  \V 
ham  Hervei  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fi 
K.  John.    See  Harrow. 

llarw■a^^l — Eng..  arniy-giiard ;  . 
Sax,,  Herew(e1ard-here.  an 
and  w(e)ard. 

llarwood  —  loc..  Lanes..  Yor' 
Ilarwood,  near  Bolton-le-Moo 
was  Harewode  in  the  14th  cen 
see  Howard. 

I  lasekline,  Hazeldiiie — From  I 
/ledine;  loc.  Worcest. :  Eng..  1 
longing  to  Haselden.  or  dwel 
at  the  hazel-hollow. 

llaselman — see  Plazel, 

llasenfratz — Nickna'me:  a  tin 
person :  a  rabbit ;  see  Haas. 

Hash — see  -Xsh. 

Hashman — Dweller  at  the  ash-t: 
mca-iiow;  see  Ashman. 

Ilaskel.  Haskell.  Haskins— Scan 
uavian,  derived  from  the  No 
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or  Danish  Askell.  Haskell,  from 
Askulfr;  see  Ash. 

Haskitt — ^see  Asker. 

I  laslaiii.  Haslem — From  Asheld- 
ham:  loc.  Essex;  or  Haslaiwl; 
loc..  Derbysh.,  Devon. ;  En^.,  be- 
longing to  Haslam,  or  dweller  at 
the  hazel-land;  O.  E.,  hssel  and 
hani(ni),  an  enclosure,  piece  of 
land. 

Ilasler — Hastier,  the  turn.spit;  from 
hasta.  a  spear,  to  which  the  spit 
bore  some  resemblance,  hence  the 
surnames,  Hasler,  Haseler,  Hay- 
sler. 

I  laslop.  1  lislo]>™Eng.,  dweller  at 
the  hazel-liope,  valley  or  recess. 

Hassall,  Hassell — loc,  Chcs, ;  Eng, 
and  Scand.,  belonging  to  Hassall : 
or  dweller  at  the  hazel,  a  tree; 
Dan..  Scand,,  and  Xorw.,  ha.ssel. 

Ilassard— D.,  Hassert ;  Fl.,  Ha- 
saert :  p. 

Hasselfield — sec  HaseViline. 

Hassing — From  the  name  of  the 
He.-isians  we  derive  the  Eng.. 
Hass,  Hesse,  Hassan,  Hession, 
anil  jjfobably  Hassing:  also  It., 
Hasse.  Hesse,  Ilcsz. 

Hasting,  Hastings — I-'rom  an  island 
()ff  the  coast  of  N'onnaiidv.  In 
the  Roll  of  Hattle  Abbev,  De 
Hasting,  in  Rot.  Obi.  ct  Kin..  K. 
luhn.  O.  N.,  hast-r,  violent,  se- 
vere. The  lea,dcr  of  this  Dnnish 
hoily  was  Hasting,  a  name  for- 
midable both  to  llie  North  and  tht; 
Santh  of  Europe,  anil  ihrongh 
whom  the  predatory  expeditions 
of  the  Northmen  have  suiiplicd 
the  history  of  I-^nropc,  ''tb  cen- 
tury, with  a  sail  connecting  link 
ami  a  terrific  unity.  Xorw., 
Haasten,  higb  or  great  storn.  The 
Danish  pirate  king's  name  in  the 
A.-Sax.,  was  Hacsten, 


Ilastle,  Hasty — Tent.,  hasty,  impa- 
tient, violent.  The  name  may 
have  come  through  the  French 
from  the  corresponding  Cont. 
Teutonic;  O.  H.  G,,  heisti,  vio- 
lent. 

I  lastler — .A.-F.-Lat.,  spit-tnrner,  a 
kitchen-servant,  M.  E..  hasteler, 
hastiler;  l'>.,  hateur;  O.  F.,  has- 
tenr,  meat-roaster,  also  hatier  and 
hastier,  .spit-rest.  Thnrstan  le 
Hastiler,  Close  Rolls. 

I  lastman — I'rom  the  A. -Sax.,  haest. 
hot,  hasty.  Simple  forms:  Eng., 
Hast.  Hastie,  Hastilow.  Com- 
poumls.  Eng.,  Hester.  Hastrick, 
I  lastman:  Kr.,  Hestcau,  Hastier, 
Haistault:  Ger..  Haistald. 

[latch — loc.  Kent.  Somcrs..  Beds. 
Hatch,  a  gate  or  bar  thrown 
across  a  gap.  The  name  Bal- 
hatchet  signifies  the  hatchet  giv- 
ing access  to  a  bal  or  mine.  Hence 
the  surnames  Hatch.  Hatcher, 
I  latchman ;  I  latchard  is  still  an- 
other form.  Hatch  was  originally 
atte  Halcb.  In  ibe  Hunil.  Rolls 
we  have  De  la  Hatche. 

Hatcbett— X..  Haki ;  mythical  p..  a 
hook:  G..  Hake.  Hatsch:  El.. 
Hack.  Hacker:  It.,  Hachez. 
Hache.  Hacbette:  D.  !'•.,  .\chi, 
Hache:  p.  .Achard  and  Haket  in 
kot.  Obl.  et  I'in..  K.  John;  see 
Hacket, 

llately— iTom  O.  H.  G..  haitar  and 
heit.  hood  in  Eng.  Simple  forms: 
llaito,  Haido,  Haitla.  Eid :  8th 
cent,  b'ng,.  Height,  Havdav,  .Ade, 
Aidie;  M.  G.,  Haid.  Hevdt.  Dim. 
Eng,  Hatelv.  Havdock:  M.  G., 
ilei<lel:  It..  Chatel.  Compounds. 
i'Ji;;,.  Hayter,  Haydon,  Hatred; 
Germ,,  Hcvdeu,  Havdn.  Haiter. 
Heitar.  .-Vitrada ;  Fr.,  Adin, 
Hctier. 
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Hatfield — loc,  Essex,  Herts.,  Wor- 
cest.,  Yorks, ;  the  heath-field. 

Hathaway — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
heath-way ;  see  Ottaway,  also 
Catt. 

Hathcock — The  cook  on  the  heath. 

Hathcrley — From  Hathcrleigh ;  loc, 
Devon, 

Halt— D.  B..  Hato;  Eng.  name  de- 
rived from  a  trade  sign ;  al,so  a 
nickname ;  see  Catt. 

Hatton  —  loc,  Midtltx.,  StaflFs. ; 
Eng.,  belonging  to  Hatton;  the 
heath  farmstead. 

Haiidsley.  Haiisley — see  Audsley, 

Hauerbach — Place  name. 

Haughliii,  Haim — Irish,  p. 

Haiighton— loc,  Dur.,  Staffs.;  Eng. 
belonging  to  Haughton,  Haugh, 
+  O.  E..  tnn.  a  farm,  estate,  vil- 
lage. Houghton  of  Staffs.,  was 
tile  Domesday  Haltone,  13th  cent. 
Halec(h)ton. 

Haupt— (3er.,  Haupt,  Kopf,  head. 

Hanse,  Haiitz — see  House. 

Tiante — High. 

Havell.  Havill— see  Hovel. 

Havens — see  Eve  an^l  Evans. 

Havers.  Havertz  —  X..  Havarr; 
Dch.,  Havers:  p.:  or  Hi^vcr.  loc. 
Ki-nt;  Havt-r.  I-Jig.  and  Scand., 
tile  animal  name.  Buck. 

Haviiand — C  Havcland  ;  p.;  or 
Haverland;  loc,  X<^rf. 

Haivard — see  i  larvard  nnd  Hay- 
ward. 

Ilawes,  Haws — IVom  Hawcs:  loc, 
Y<irks. ;  dweller  at  ihe  hedged  cn- 
olosnrc.  iVlcr  I.e  I  lawe,  llund. 
Rolls.  T..1111  I  Via  Hawc,  Huivl. 
Rolls. 

Hawk.  Havvkc.  Hawkcs.  Hawks— 
I'n.m  Hawkers:  loc.  Xortlilul. : 
l-j»g.  and  Scand,,  binl  name;  .*ce 
.\nkcr. 


Hawker  —  Tent.,  Huckster ;  see 
1  lawke. 

I  lawkeswood,  Hawkesworth — loc.. 
Yorks.  The  Yorkshire  Hawkes- 
worth was  Haukesworth  in  the 
14th  century. 

Hawkins — From  Hawking;  loc.. 
Kent.  Osbert  de  Hawking, 
Temp.  Henry  H. 

Ilawkley,  Hawksley— loc,  Somers., 
or  Hauxley,  Northbd, 

Hawlcy — Eng.,  belonging  to  Han- 
ley  ;  dweller  at  a  hedged  lea,  a 
meadow  enclosed  by  a  hedge. 

Hawthorn,  Hawthorne  —  Eng.,  a 
dweller  by  the  hawthorn  tree; 
loc,  Lines. 

Hay,  Haye — loc.  Staffs.,  dweller  at 
the  hedge  or  hedged  enclosure. 
Stephen  de  la  Haye,  Hund.  Rolls. 
John  de  la  Hay,  Pari.  Writs;  see 
Eagar. 

Hayball — see  Haye  and  Hately. 

Ha\cock — A  hill  in  Ciimb. ;  or  Dcti, 
Haeij-Koch;  p. 

Haycroft — loc,  Dorset. 

Hayden,  Ilaydon — Eng.,  belonging 
lo  Haydon  and  Heydon:  the 
hedge  down ;  O.  E.,  hege,  he^. 
dcnn,  a  valley  or  small  hill;  hay 
down ;  high  down.  Haydon  in 
Somersetshire  occurs  in  an  old 
charter  as  Ha^dun.     See  Hately. 

1  Taye,  Hayes — From  the  simple  root 
of  ffay.  a  hedge  to  an  enclosure: 
a  small  park.  We  have  the  sur^ 
names  of  Hayes,  Haigh.  Hawis 
and  TIawes,  and  in  combination, 
I  laywood,  Haworth,  Haughton. 
and  with  the  affix  "ey"  we  pet 
Halley.  the  enclosure  on  the  hill- 
side: loc,  Salop.;  also  Dch.. 
Hces :  p. ;  see  Eager. 

Ifaygreen — loc.  Yorks. 

Haylc^— Frcq.  loc,  p. ;  see  Hales. 

I  la>-man.    Haymond — Haytnan  or 
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rii  was  the  village  official 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the 
from    trespassing  on   the 

where  the  grass  was 
for  winter.  "The  Hay- 
loweth  merry  his  horn," 
surname,  also  Heyman, 
die  and  Hayter. 
—see  Hay. 

ilaynte— loc,  Beds.,  Dev- 
ncrset.,  Kent.  Thomas  fil 
,  Hund.  Rolls ;  see  Haines.  - 
Haytor — loc.,  Derbysh. ; 
west-country  word  for  a 
ill.  Henry  atte  Torr,  Fine 
tobert  de  la  Torre,  Coram 
t.    1296,    Corn.        Hence 

Haytor,  Hector ;  high- 
ligh  rocky  hill ;  see  Hately. 
—  Adam  le  Hayward, 
Roils.  Eng.,  Hay,  or 
enclosure-keeper;  O.  E., 
ga.  hedged  enclosure  and 
d,  keeper.  The  duties  of 
/ward    were  of  a  varied 

His  chief  task  seems  to 
en  to  guanl  the  cattle  at 
;  also  to  protect  the  crops, 
;  hedges,  etc. 

— Eng..  liclonging  to  Hay- 
r  dweller  at  the  hay  wood, 
n,  Hayzen,  Hazelgrove, 
-see  Ha/el. 

Iai!?ard^I'>om  Hazard  ; 
ran. :  sec  Ifassard. 
XDni  hazel-lree;  also  from 
lolhic  root  liaz.  war.  Sim- 
is:0.  G..  Azo.  Azzo:8th 
ig,.  Haze;  M.  G..  hetz; 
.  PlioiU'tic  ending,  Eng„ 
;  Fr..  .\zaM.    Dim.  O.  G,. 

Hcl^el:  Fng..  Hasell. 
lazfl ;  Fr.,  A^ictna.  Com- 
Eng..  Hazard,  llazaman. 
n;    Fr,.    .Xzil^rt.    Azard, 

Azcmar;     D..    Haasel; 


Dch.,  Hazel;  G.,  Hessell;  D.  B., 
Hezelin;  loc.,  p. 

Head— N.,  Heidr ;  D.,  Heede, 
Heide;  G.,  Heder;  Hede;  p.; 
Eng.,  dweller  on  the  high  ground 
or  fie  Id- top.  Thomas  del  Heved, 
Hund.  Rolls.  A  nickname  from 
a  large  or  in  some  way  peculiar 
head ;  see  Catt. 

Headland,  Headlund — Headland  is 
not  necessarily  a  cape ;  headland 
is  that  which  is  ploughed  over- 
thwart  at  the  ends  of  the  other 
lands;  see  head. 

Headley  —  loc,  Hants.,  Surrey, 
Worcest ;  see  Catt. 

Headman,  Hednian — see  Catt,  also 
Head. 

Heal — loc.,  Surrey ;  Heal ( e) ,  the 
form  in  late  mediaeval  West 
Country  Records  is  usually  hele, 
atte  or  in  le  Hele ;  this  also  be- 
ing the  spelling  in  the  11  th  cent. 
A. -Saxon  Somersetshire  deeds; 
see  Hall. 

Healey,  Healy  —  loc.,  Northbd., 
Yorks. ;  Healy,  Eng..  beVonging 
to  Healey,  the  high  lea ;  Celt,  for 
Healey. 

Heaps — P..  Ippe;  G.,  Hippe;  Dch., 
Heip :  p. ;  Eng,,  belonging  to 
Heap.  Lanes.,  anc.  Hep,  or  dwel- 
ler at  the  He(a)p,  dogrose  tree; 
E.,  heope,  dogrose  berry.  The 
Lanes,  lad  remembers  gathering 
"heps."  the  common  bright  red 
berry ;  in  other  parts  goes  by  the 
name  of  the  "hip." 

Hearst,  Hurst  —  A.-Sax.,  wood, 
very  common  in  Sussex ;  Brockle- 
hurst,  a  badger's  wood :  Hazel- 
hurst,  one  of  hazel  tree;  Linden- 
hurst,  one  of  linden  trees:  Eng., 
wooded  hill.  Roger  del  Hurst, 
Lane.  Assize  Rolls,  A.  D.  1246. 
John  atte  Hurst,  Pari.  Writs,  A. 
D.  1302. 
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Heartly.  Hearty — see  Arding. 

Heath — loc..  Derbvsh.,  Yorks..  etc, 
John  le  Hethe,  Hund.  Rolls.  Wil- 
liam atte  Hethe.  Cal.  Inq.  P.  M. 
Heath  explains  itself.     See  Catt. 

ifeaton — loc  dies..  Lanes.,  Staffs. ; 
Eng..  belonging  to  Heaton,  the 
high  fann,  manor,  or  village. 
Adam  <le  Heton.  Gt.  Iii(|.  of  Serv., 
\.  D.  1212.  Dobbe  de  Heeton, 
Lane.  Inf|..  .A.  D.  1254.  John  tie 
Ileton.  Lane.  Fines.  A.  D.  1332. 

Hebbert,  Hebbertson,  Heberson — 
Dch.,  Ebert :  p. :  see  Ebbe. 

Hehdow,  Hebeard — see  Ebbe. 

flecker.  Heckler  —  Heckler,  a 
dresser  of  hemp  or  flax :  Hecker, 
the  guttural  form  of  Hatcher :  see 
Eagar  and  Ackers. 

Heckford — I'rom  Hackforth;  loc., 
Yorks. ;  D.  li..  Acheford,  dweller 
at  the  heck  or  hatch  ford. 

Hector — see  Hayter. 

Hedberg — see  Eade. 

Hedcniark — Danish,  heather -fie  hi. 

Heilen — see  Rden. 

fTcilge.  Hedges — Dch..  G.,  Heege: 
p.  John  atte  Hedge.  Pari.  Writs. 
Sec  Eagar. 

Iledgeinan.  Hcdgcr — Uc  who  made 
up  the  hedges:  hedgeniaker. 

licd.inist— >ee  Head.  ' 

Hceley,  Hecly— The  l-'rench  Helie. 
a  form  of  [-"lias:  see  Healey. 

ileelis— Hoelis.  gt-nitive  and  plnral 
forni  of  1  leelev. 

I  lefvr.  I  k'fTer — .A  nickname  from 
ihe  heifer:  ().  I-'.,  heahtore:  seg 
Evers. 

HelTaker— see  Evers. 

Ik-i:g>— I)..   Dch..   Kggcrs:  p.:  see 

nev:sM.  Hog-led— D:mi>h.  [lavvk"s 

place:  placL-  name. 
Ilegsten.    Hoir-K-n — Hawk's  stone; 

Danidi. 


Heileg — see  Halley. 

Heilesen,  Heileson — Danish,  Heik- 
sen ;  Swedish,  Heileson. 

Heiller,  Hellier — In  Kent  to  heal  a 
child  is  to  cover  it  up;  a  hellier 
is  a  slater ;  Eng.,  roofer,  thatchn: 
M.  E..  helier(e);  from  0.  E., 
helan.  to  cover.  Robert  de  He- 
liere,  Himd.  Rolls. 

Heimbtirger — O.  G.  and  Mod.  Ger- 
man. 

Hein — A  grove. 

Heineche — Derivetl  from  the  proper 
name  Heinrich ;  German  for 
Henry. 

Ilciner.  Hiner — German.  Heine:  p. 

Heiningen — Place  name  from  Hein- 
ingcn. 

Heinley — Probably  from  the  same 
source  as  Hein. 

Heinrich — Proper  name;  dim.  of 
Henry. 

Heinselman,  Heinzelmadn  —  A 

brownie,  signifying  a  very  small  ■ 
man. 

Heinz — Nickname  for  Heinrich  or 
Henry. 

Heiss,   Hess.  Hesse — see   Hassing. 

Held.  Ilild— Hild,  hatUe:  brand. 
torch:  Hildebrand.  a  battle  torch. 

Helenc — see  Helling. 

I  lellebrant — Probably  a  misspelling 
of  the  proper  name  Hildebrant 

Heller,  Hellier  —  Eng.,  roofer, 
thatcher:  M.  E.,  helan,  to  ccntr 
Robert  le  Heliere.  Hund.  Rolls. 

Hellewell.  H  el  li  well— Eng..  belong- 
ing to  Halliwell.  or  dweller  by  a 
holv  well :  O.  E.,  halig-wiell.  John 
de  '  Haliwell.  Lane.  Inq.  A.  D. 
1288. 

]  Idling— I'..  EUe.  Ellen ;  S..  Helin, 
1  lelling :  VI.  Hellin.  Hellings:  D. 
n..  Eliiine:  p. 

Ilellstrom — Place  name;  Sweftish.) 
stream  by  the  hill. 
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Helm.  Helme— N.,  Hjaltnr;  S.,  Hel- 
mer.  Hjelm  ;  FI.,  G.,  Helm  ;  D.  B.. 
Elmar,  Elmer;  p.;  Helm,  dial, 
shelter.  John  de  la  Helme,  Wore. 
Priory  Register.  The  O.  Teut., 
Persian  name  Helm,  Helmet ; 
hence,  protector. 

Hi'lmsley — P'rom  Helmsley  :  loc, 
Yorks. ;  jijenitive  of  the  A. -Sax. 
|>ersonal  name  Helm. 

Henian — .\  descendant  of  the  A.- 
Sax,  Meahmund,  high  or  chief 
])rotector:  Heb.,  faijhfnl;  Heman, 
a  singer,  the  son  of  Joel ;  see  Hay- 
man. 

I  Ieman-<on,  Heiningson  —  H  e  m- 
minfi's  son ;  see  Hemming. 

Hemenway,  Hemingway,  Hemin- 
way,  Hcniniingway — From  Hem- 
ingby ;  loc.  Lines. ;  A.-Scand., 
dweller  at  Heminy's  Way  ;  O.  E., 
weg  or  (.).  N.  neg  -r,  a  road. 

Hemermann — see  Hammer. 

Hemcrt,  llemmert — .<ee  Eames. 

Hcmmans — N.,  Hemingr :  p. :  Uch.. 
Hemminga:  I'..  Enunen :  FI.. 
Henian;  G..  Hemens,  Hcymann : 
S..  Hemming;  p.;  Heman's  son; 
.sec  Ileman. 

I  lemming.  Hcniniingscn,  Hem- 
mington  —  I'rom  1  lemmington  ; 
loc.  I-cics. :  luig..  belonging  to 
Hcmniington.  i.  e.,  Hcniming's 
c-itate:  see  Emms. 

1  Icmmingcr,  1  lemmings  —  1  lem- 
ming's sun;  see  llennning. 

Hcmpltill— see  Ilamp. 

Ilemslcv  —  Eng.,  lH.'longing  tii 
Hdnislcy,  Helm's  lea;  the  gi-nit. 
of  the  .\.-Sax.  ix;rsonal  name 
Helm. 

Hfinstead,  Hemt^led — From  Ilemp- 
sti-ad;  loc,  CUist. 

!  Icmswi)rth— Inc..  Vorks. ;  Eng., 
belonging  tn  1  lems worth.  Helm's 
estate. 


Hender,  Hendcrby — Scand.,  Ik 
longing  to  Enderby  or  Enders- 
by.  The  second  element  is  O.  N., 
by-r,  an  estate,  settlement.  En- 
derby  doubtless  represents  » 
Scand.  form  of  Andrew ;  Germ., 
Endres.  .Andreas ;  from  the  Gottk 
anthar,  alius.  Simple  form.s: 
Eng.,  Hender ;  M.  G.,  Ender ; 
I-'r..  Andro.  .Andry.  Compounds. 
().  G.,  .-^ndriaud,  Andreberger, 
.-\ndert)nrg :  Fr.,  Andraud;  .-lee 
Enderby. 

i  lenderson — Teut.,  Hendry's  or 
Henry's  .son;  see  Hendry. 

Hendman.  Henman. — see  Anna. 

Hendra,  Hendry.  Hendrie,  Hendry 
— N..  Endrioi;  p.,  Henderk;  G., 
Henry.  Hendrie;  Dch..  Hendrik ; 
D.  B.,  Henric;  p. 

Hendeniark — Place  name. 

1  lendrichsen,  Hendrick.sen,  Hen- 
drickson — Hendrick's  son;  see 
H  end  rick. 

I  lendrick.  I  Ien<lrick<,  Hendrix — 
An  anglicized  form  of  the  Dutch 
and      Scand..     Hendrick,      i.     e.. 

Hen<lrick,<en.  Hencfrichsen  —  se* 
llemlrichsen. 

Henefer,  Hennefer,  Hennifer — see 
Enefer. 

Henele.  llennell— .X.-Fr. :  the  Fr.. 
Hemiel :  Henn-  may  be  the  O. 
lent,  name-element  Hen-,  or 
reiiresent  the  O.  Celt.  Hen-;  hen. 
old;  Eng..  dweller  at  the  slo|>e. 
or  corner,  of  the  hens,  fowls;  see 
I  k-nn. 

Ik-iiey.  Heniiy.  Henny— loc.  Es- 
ses ;  Eng..  dweller  at  the  hcn- 
i>laiid  or  low  riparian  land  ;  Celt., 
for  Ir.  (I'h-Enni  or  O'h-Enne. 

Ilengk-y.   Hengly — see  I-"ngland. 

i  lenke^IVh.  name. 

llenkcl^German  name. 
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ITunkLT — Eiig..  dweller  at  the  hen- 
fid  d.  Tlic  ancestors  of  Lord 
Ilftiiiiker  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Germany  in  ihc  18th  cen- 
tury; see  Hciin. 

Ilenline,  Henn,  Ilenne — ^Eng.,  nick 
name  or  si^^i-nainc  from  the  hen ; 
M.  E..  O.  E.,  henn ;  O.  N..  hana. 
A.-Fr.-Tent.  abhrev.  of  Henry ; 
D.,  Ilcnne:  Fl..  Hen;  p.;  Cole- 
man le  Henn.  Hund.  Rolls. 

I  lenninp; — En^.,  dweller  at  the  hen- 
meadow;  Teut.  a  Dano-Norvve- 
(jiaii  personal  name  said  by  Sto)- 
k-n  to  represent  the  O.  Germ. 
Hasening:  M.  H,  Ger.  hajjen; 
0.[I.  Ger.,  hagan,  a  hedge,  fence, 
enclosnrc  willi  the  suffix  -ing. 

1  lenninfjsoii — Ilenning's  son;  see 
Henning. 

\  Icnock — ^w  Anna. 

Henrio,  Henry — see  Ham,  also 
Anna. 

Henriod.  Henrod^see  .\nna. 

Henson— MennV    snn ;    or    TIayns 

Sf^l. 

ileiiMnim.  HfiUz-.^ee  Anna. 

Ik-nwiH-d— I'ug,,  dwt-lk-r  at  tlie 
lieii-wood:  O.  K..  ik-imwuda. 

Hepburn  -('"nj,'..  lieliin!.:ins>-  to  Hep- 
burn, llie  dog-rose  tree  nr  briar; 
O.  l'-,.  bunie.  a  briM>k;  Inc.. 
Xorlbbd. 

lleimer--l-V.ni  V.n-^..  Hepdcn : 
dweller  al  ibe  dn-r.-e  tree  val- 
ley. 

Ik,.].ei.  Ilopi'le.  Hq.pler-  Enir.. 
bel-nyim;  l,'  Hei'i'le ;  the  dcg- 
r.-e  live  or  briar,  -lope  nr  cor- 
ner: or  O.  I-:.,  llvll.  Robert  de 
Ik-i-pale,  Lane.  Iiui..  A.  D.  l.'J.v 

nep«-vth--  loe..  Sutr.'lk.  Vnrk^. 
Siepbvn   de    llepw.'rih,   rii.meel- 


A.  IV  i:. 
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Behnont,  assumed  the  name  with 
the  manor,  A.  D.  1303. 

Herbage — G.,  Herbich,  Herbig; 
Dch..  Herberich;  Fl.,  Herbeq; 
P- 

Iferbcg — see  Harrow  and  Herbage. 

I  IcrSert — A.-Fr.-Teut.  and  Eng.: 
the  Fr.-Teut..  Heribert  ,  Han- 
bert,  earlier  Germ.  Heri-  Hari- 
beraht,  etc. ;  army-bright.  Brie 
tell^  us  about  one  of  the  earlicsi 
historical  bearers  of  this  name, 
the  priest  who  was  a  great  frietnl 
of  St.  CutHbcrt  "Erat  enim  pres- 
byter vitae  venerabths  nomine 
liereberct."— Hist.  Eccl.  A.  D, 
687. 

I-ler<l,  Herdsman — Eng.,  Herdv 
nian,  shepherd;  M.  E„  herde; 
O.  E.,  hierde;  see  Arding. 

1  lerder — Hoarder,  the  English 
name  for  cellarer.  From  it  we 
have  the  surnames  Horder,  Hor- 
ilcn,  Hoadener,  Herder. 

Henlson,  Hertson — Herd's  son  is 
tile  source  of  Herdson, 

1  kTger.  Herget,  Herlin — see  Har- 

Horin.  Hcrins,  Herrin.  Herring- 
Tent,  anti  O.  Teut,  pers.  name; 
Hering,  Here's  or  Heri's  son; 
1  lerinc,  Herrink,  warrior :  Eng. 
niek-nanic  or  trade-name  from 
the  fish.  The  name  Har^-ngbre- 
ilere  occurs  in  the  Hund'.  Rtrflf. 
M.  1-:..  ber^ng;  O.  E.,  haering: 
-ec  Harrow. 

Herman.  Hemion — Teut.,  soldier, 
warrior.  A  Hereman  was  ap- 
l>i>inted  bishop  of  Ramsbun. 
Will-.,  in  .\.  D.  l(W5:and  Here- 
man was  the  Domesday  form:<i« 
Harrow. 

I  k'rman>en,  Hermenson  —  Her- 
tui'n'*  son;  see  Herman. 

I  k'nulon.  Heme,  Hemidon — Any 
nook  or  comer  that  is  taken  poi- 
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session  of  by  a  squatter.  Chaucer 
speaks  of  "lurking  in  hemes  and 
in  lanes  blind."  See  Heron. 

Heron.  Herron — Heron  or  Heme 
and  Heriishaw,  a  young  heron, 
Heron  being  used  often  as  a  sign. 
Tihel  de  Hcroun  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror.  Also  Heron, 
from  a  place  near  Rouen.  A.- 
Fr.-Teut.  nickname  from  the 
bird ;  a  name  derived  from  a 
trade -sign. 

ilerr — see  Harrow. 

Herrick — Fr.,  de  Hericher;  p. 
Herrick,  the  poet,  could  look  back 
to  an  ancestor  from  Heric  in 
Loire-Inferieure.  Teut.,  army- 
ruler;  O.  Sax..  O.  H.  Ger.,  heri; 
O.  E..  here;  O.  N.,  herr;  Goth., 
harji-s.  army  and  Teut.,  rik-,  as 
in  O.  E.,  rica  and  Goth,  reik-s, 
a  mier.  Hereric  was  the  name 
of  the  father-in-law  of  Athcl- 
hcre.  king  of  East  Aanglia,  d. 
A.  D.  655. 

Hcrridge — ^see  Harrow. 

Ilerriman,  Herrimen — see  Herman. 

Herring— From  the  O.  Teut,  per- 
sonal name  Hering,  Here's  son 
nr  Heri's  son;  O.  N.,  herr;  O.  G., 
heri.  army;  O.  Sax.,  herinc,  war- 
rior; p.;  a  nickname  or  trade 
name  from  the  fish :  Haryngbre- 
dere  appears  in  the  Hund.  Rolls; 
see  Harrow. 

Mcrschi.  Herstad,  Hertzig,  Herwig 
—see  Harrow. 

Hertell — see  Turtle. 

Hcrvey— A.-Fr.-Tent..  the  Fr., 
ITcrve:  O.  Teut.,  Her(i)wig;  O, 
Sax..  O.  H.  Ger.,  heri;  O.  E., 
iicrc;  O.  N..  herr;  Goth,  harji-s. 
army  and  O.  Teut.,  wig.  war. 
Mcrve-us.  Domesday  Book. 
Hcrve-iis  Ic  Gos,  Hund.  Rolls. 
Herve,  being  the  name  of  a  Bre- 
ton  Saint,   is  commonly  derived 


by  French  etymologists  from  the 
Breton  language,  but  the  connec- 
tion, for  more  than  one  reason,  is 
very  doubtful. 

Herzog — The  A.-Sax.,  hertog  or 
heretoch  was  the  leader  of  an 
army,  and  the  word  corresponds 
with  the  H.  G.,  herzc^,  general. 
Hertocks  is  an  English  name  of 
the  17th  cent. ;  Germans  have 
Herzog,  and  French  Herozegy; 
see  Hartog. 

Heslington— loc..  Staffs. 

Heslop — loc.,  Derbyshire.  Eng., 
dweller  at  the  Hazel-Hope,  val- 
ley or  recess. 

Hess,  Hesse,  Heszlic — see  Hassing. 

Hestmark — loc.,  Herts. ;  see  Est- 
wick. 

Hetherington — loc.,  Cumb. ;  Eng., 
belonging  to  Hetherington :  prob- 
ably the  estate  of  the  Heathored 
family. 

Hettrick,  Hetzler — see  Catt. 

Heubner — From  Hofener;  in  some 
places  also  called  Ubner,  a  well- 
to-do  farmer  who  owns  a  lot  of 
horses. 

Hcusser,  Husher — see  Huisch. 

He  ward — see  Hodge. 

Hewett.  Hewlett—  Fr.,  Heut, 
Huett ;  a  Huguenot  name ;  see 
Hodge. 

Hewish— From  Huish;  loc.,  Som- 
ers. ;  or  Dch.,  Huis;  Fr.,  Huez; 
p. :  see  Hodge. 

Hey — From  Hay;  loc..  Staffs. 

Heyborn,  Heybome,  Heyboume, 
Heyburn — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
hey  or  hay-burn;  O.  E..  burne,  a 
brook. 

Hevhoc— F..  Havo.  Heie,  Hei;  S.. 
Ey:  Dch..  Heij;  G..  Hey,  Heyer; 
P- 

Heyman— Heyman  is  either  the 
man  who  looked  after  the  hay. 
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or  is  a  corrii|>tion  of  Higlinian  in 

Gloucestersliirc.  IU0}  is  very 
often  pronounced  by  the  country 
folk,  hey. 

Hcyreiul — see  Have. 

llcywooci — Enp..  dweller  at  the 
hi.?h  wood ;  O.  E..  hcay,  hay ;  and 
wudn,  wood,  the  hay  wood. 
.Hiatt — -Eng^.,  dweller  at  the  high 
yate  or  pate:  M.  K.,  hv:  O.  E., 
heih.  high:  M.  E..  yate:  O.  E.. 
gcat.  a  jjate,  opening. 

Hibbard — Eng..  the  .\.-Sax..  heab- 

■.bei(>)rht.  high  bright;  O.  E.. 
hcah.  high,  chief.  be(o>rht. 
bright,  glorions,  noble:  see  Ebbe. 

Hict: — A  pet  form  of  Richard,  in- 
Hnenced  hv  the  A. -Sax.  Hie-,  as 
in  HiefOa,  Hyg-:  O.  I-.,  hyge, 
mind.  mood,  courage.  Hikka  the 
hostler:  scv  Hitch. 

Hickenloopcr — see  llickiiiig. 

I  lickerson^see   llodge. 

I  rickk-y— see    I  lodge.  i 

Hickling— I'lace  name  :  loc.  Notts. : 
().  !■:..  HikcHng;  Hicers  mea.'ow: 
.\.-l-V.,    for   Hicklin:  sec   Dodge. 

liickcox— l-roni  Did  I-ries.  ig, 
point,  edge,  sword:  Lai.,  ico.  etc. 
Siin[>!e  foniis:  <  >.  (',..  [rtn.  Ico, 
8lh  cent.  Iccius.  I'elgic  name  in 
Caesar,  Eng..  Hick:  M.  G.. 
Icke.  Dim,  ( ).  (',-.  Ikiko.  ll)th 
cem-  I-:iig..  llicbock,  t'om- 
ponn-K.  ().  <;..  Ignlf.  Rlh  cent, 
!■>..   [gonf. 

liickin;-— Dim.  ..f  Mick. 

I  lickinan— Dell..  I  leckman.  I  lek- 
man:  p.  In  ibe  Scuiidinavian- 
pei>|iU-d  counties.  espvctallv 
■t'ork-,.  -niait  tre<|uently  denotes 
>ervani  of:  -ec  Dudgf. 

iIicks--Dcb,.  llikke:  ]k  Hick,  a 
)icl  r<.r:n  ..f  Kiclianl.  intlucnced 
bv  Ibe  A,  Sax,.  llv-aMn  IHcfel 
:■  1K^;(|,  l'...livge.  mind,  m.io.1. 


courage.    "Hikke  the  hostiler 
Piers  Ploughman:  see  Hick 

Hiddard,  Hide— From  Hyde, 
Middix.:  or  N.,  Heidr;  D.. 
Dch.,  Heide,  Heyde;  p.: 
from  O.  \.,  idja.  to  labor.  Sin 
foniis:  O.  r..,  Ido.  Ito.  Hi. 
Hitto.  Rth  cent.  A.-Sax.. 
king  of  Rernicia;  Eng..  H 
Hitt :  M.  G,.  Ide.  Dim.  O. 
Idala,  8th  cent..  Eng..  Idle: 
Itaiinc,  Itasse,  Ytassc,  ["hot 
ending.  O.  O,,  Idinus;  8th  < 
Eng.,  Iden,  ?Iidden  ;  Fr..  Iten 
Comps.  O.  G.,  Ithar,  Iter.  Hit 
Itter:  Eng..  Hider:  Fr..  Hit 
Yticr. 

Higtwe,  Higliie,  Higby — Sea 
dweller  at  apparently  Hy 
Settlement :  p. 

Iliggan."!,  Higgins — sec  Higgs. 

Higginbotbani — Eng ,  dweller 
the  Motmtain-ash  valley.  M 
of  the  bearers  of  this  name  ii 
various  forms  seemed  to  have 
rived  from  an  extinct  East  C 
hire  personal  name. 

Iliggins,  Higginson —  Higgi.i's 
.\l,so  from  Hugh  we  get  Hug; 
Higgin.s.  Hicks.  Hickson.  1 
ginson.     , 

Higgs — Isaac,  whence  comes  Is 
son.  possibly,  Higgs,  Ilick^,  1 
y:ins.     HifTg's  son:  see  Hick^ 

Highani — loc.,  Kent..  L.^nc-:,  I.i 
Xorthants:  a  high  v-nclosnn 
piece  of  land:  see  Hynjiin. 

I  lighland,  Highlander — Eng.,  d 
Icr  .It  the  high  land. 

Iligbley,  Iligley — Enjj.,d\vellsi 
the  high-lea;  p, 

liilberg.  Hildebert— Teiit,,  Ik 
brii:lit  or  glorious :  O.  T. 
iiin.  battle,  war;  O.E.,be-ht 
H,  G.,  beraht.  bright,  sflorioi: 

liililobrand — Tent,  war-brat«I; 
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Ti'ut..  hild,  war;  brand,  a  sword. 
The  Archdeacon  Hildebrand. 
afterwards  Gregory  VH,  showed 
himself  favorable  beyond  others 
to  the  interest  of  the  Dul:e, 
William,  in  the  expectation  of  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  Chnrch 
of  Rome  in  England.  Hildebrand 
occurs  in  the  Domesday  Book  and 
in  the  Hnnd.  Rolls. 

lliklt.  liilt— Hild.  war.  Hilde  was 
an  (lid  Teutonic  poet.  Hild  was 
both  a  fejninine  and  masculine 
A.  Sax.  name.  Walter  Hilde, 
Hund,  Rolls:  see  Hill. 

Hildyard.  Hillyard— D.,  Hilleraad; 
p. :  see  Ilili. 

Mile,  inics— D..  Heil;  Dch.,  Heil- 
lers:  i'l.,  Heilaerts;  p.;  Hiles, 
Rng.,  for  Hills. 

Hileman.  Hillman — Teut..  hild(e). 
war.  war-man:  also  the  dweller 
on  the  hill ;  see  Hill. 

Hill,  Hill,..  Hillani— loc.  Hants. 
I'roni  the  ().  Teut..  hild,  battle; 
bill.  war.  Sinijile  forms:  ().  G., 
liildo.  Hilt.  Childi.  Chillo;  Eng.. 
llih.  Hill.  Hilly.  Child.  Chilly, 
ratroiiymics.  O,  G.,  Hilding:  8th 
cent.  hjig.,  Hilding.  Hilson.  Com- 
pomids,  ling..  Hilber.  Hildbrand, 
Hilgers.  Hildvard.  Hilliard,  Hil- 
der.  Ilillvcr.  Hiilarv.  Childcrs. 
Children.  Chihlman  :  Hiind.  Rolls 
Eng..  Hillman,  Mlman.  Chillman. 
I  lillniore,  I  lilmer.  Hellmore. 
Hcllnur.  Heimar.  Chillmaid.  Hil- 
dreth.  llilridgc:  !■>..  Hilbcr.  Hil- 
pcrt.  Ililairc.  Hillairet:  Hill. 
Eng..  -hvelicr  at  a  lull. 

Hillor.   Hillicr.  Hillver— A.-Scand.. 
roofer,  thatclier;  M.   E..  Hillicr; 
O.  \„  h\\h.  to  cover:  sec  Hild- 
yard. 
Ilillerstroni.    Hillstrom  —  Probably 


from  the  Swedish  Hellstrom,  a 
stream  by  the  hill. 

Hiilstead— Stead,  from  A.  S.,  stide. 
firm,  stea'dfast ;  O.  G.,  Stad,  stadt, 
town:  see  Hill. 

Hilpert — Also  pert,  bright,  from  the 
A. -Sax,,  beort.  bright,  and  O.  H. 
G.,  perabt;  see  Hill. 

Hiltbrand — see  Hill  or  Hildebrand. 

Hilton  —  loc,  Derbysh.,  Dorset., 
Lanes.,  Staffs. ;  Eng.,  belonging 
to  Hilton,  the  hill-farm  or  manor. 

Himphreys — see  Humphreys. 

Himsaker — Place  name. 

Hinchcliff.  Hinchcliffe— Eng,,  dwel- 
ler at  a  hanging,  steep  cliff ;  O.  E.. 
henge-clif. 

Hinck — Hincks,  for  the  A.-Sax,, 
Henp(e)st.  horse,  or  short  for 
Hincksman. 

Hinckley,  Hinkley — Hincks,  for  the 
.A.-Sax..  Heng(e)st.  horse ;  O.  E., 
leah  :  M.  E,.  ley,  lea. 

Hincksman — Eng..  Heng(e)5t-man. 
groom,  page,  whence  also  Hench- 
man: Henchman,  a  messenger. 
Surnames.  Hinksman.  Hinchman. 

Hind.  Hinde — Eng..  peasant,  ser- 
vant :  for  Hine.  the  "d"  being  in- 
trusive :  or  a  nickname  or  sign 
name  from  the  hind,  female  of 
the  stag. 

Hindberg — see  Hind  and   Hilberg. 

HitHlcll.  Hindle  — Dch..  Hindael; 
p.:  Eng.,  dweller  at  the  hind, 
deer  :  .<lale.  dale  :  slo]>e  or  corner  : 
the  back  dak-  or  the  back  slojw ; 
derivative  of  O.  E.,  hindan.  be- 
hind. 

ilindlcy— loc..  Lanes.:  Eng..  be- 
longing to  Hinilley,  the  hind, 
deer,  -lea;  or  the  back  lea.  In 
the  Mlh  cent,  the  Lancashire 
Hindley  wa>  Hindeley.  Hiiide- 
k'gh.  Ilyndelcgh:  derivative  of 
O.  E.,  hindan.  behind. 
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Hindmarsh — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
hind,  deer,  marsh. 

Hindshaw,  Hinshaw — Eng.,  dweller 
at  the  hind,  deer,  wood ;  O.  E., 
sc(e)aga,  a  wood;  the  back- 
wood  ;  derivative  of  O.  E.,  hin- 
dan,  behind. 

Hine— D..Hein ;  G..  Heine;  p, ; 
F.ng.,  servant,  peasant;  M.  E., 
hyiie.  hine,  from  O,  E.,  hina- 
nian(n),  man  of  the  domestics, 
hina  being  a  genitive  plural  of  O. 
E.,  hiwa,  higa.  a  servant;  Celt. 
for  O'Hvne.  John  le  Hyne,  Hund. 
Rolls. 

Hincs — Hine's  son,  Hineson ;  Germ. 
Hinze;  see  Hine. 

Hinkin— From  Hankin;  or  the 
I^'lemish,  Ilanke.  a  dim.  of  Jo- 
liann ;  see  John. 

Hiiinian — Froin  the  A. -Sax.,  inn, 
domus.  Simple  forms:  O.  G.. 
Inno :  9lh  cent.  .A. -Sax.,  Ina,  King 
of  We.ssex;  Hyni,  Lib.  Vit. ; 
Eng.,  Fr.,  Hine.  Compounds, 
frid,  peace:  O.  G.,  Infrid,  in- 
frilli,  I,il).  Vit.;  Eng.,  Inman, 
ITinman.  Mar,  famous;  Fr.,  In- 
niar,  Tnenier;  Eng..  ward,  guar- 
dian. Inward. 

Hintnn — Eng..  belonging  to  Hinlon, 
hind,  hine.  -town,  i.  c.  the  en- 
closure of  the  farm,  servants,  or 
the  high  town;  a  few  Hintons  in 
Somerset  occur  in  Domesday 
ISnok  as  llantona;  sec  Hampton. 

I  lint^e.  Ilint^ie — Germ.,  I  leinze ; 
p.:  also  tienu..  ITinw;  Dch.. 
Hin.sc:p. 

1  lijikins.    I Iipki<i.— I'Rnii    1  lipkin's 


■  H 


pp. 


llil)p — Fug,,  the  f).  V...  i>crsonal 
name  I  lypp(  cl.  [  I  ii)]jc  and 
Mvpiie  iKTur  in  tlic  Ihind.  Rolls; 
sec  I'.bhe. 

Iliiiswcll.   Ilipwell — Eng.,    belong- 


ing to  Hipswell,  Yorks., 
cent.;  M.  E..  Hypeswelle;  ' 
wielle,  a  spring  or  fountain 

Hirsch,  Hirschi — Hirsch,  Gi 
name  for  Hart. 

Hirst — Eng.,  dweller  at  the  w( 
copse ;  O.  E.,  hyrst.  Simon 
Hirst,  Hnnd.  Rolls.  Christi 
Hirst,  Lane,  Inq.,  A.  D.  13; 

Hislip,  Hislop,  Islip— loc.,  h 
ants,  Oxford ;  see  Haslop. 

Hiss — see  Has  sing. 

Hitch — Fl.,  Hittecher ;  p.  Hih 
ually  for  Richard,  is  occasii 
local.  Richard  Attehiche,  1 
Rolls.  Probably  a  variai 
Hatch  or  Hutch ;  but  the  I 
gronp.  like  the  Hig-grou| 
longs  to  Hugh  as  well 
Richard. 

Hitchcock — The  English  pet 
-cock ;  see  Hitch. 

Hite,  Hitesman,  Hitt.  Hittsr 
see  Hately, 

Hives — St.  Ives ;  loc.,  O 
Hants. 

Hix — ^see  Hicks. 

Hixon — Hick's  son :  see  Hick 

Hoadley,  Hodley — Eng.,  belo 
to  Hoathley,  Sussex ;  the 
lea ;  see  Catt. 

Hoagenstade — Place  name. 

Hoagland — see  Hogan  and  H 

Hoar,  Hoare — From  Oare; 
Kent ;  or  Ore.  Sussex.  Cel 
scendant  of  Odhar ;  the  pal 
sallow. 

1  loarer — see  Hoare. 

IToblia — see  Hobb, 

Hohb.  Hobbe — .\  pet  form  o 
liert,  doubtless  influenced  1 
Early  Low  German  name  H 
Hohb,  like  Hodge,  was  so 
mon  a  name  among  the  Ei 
peasant-class   that    it   beca 
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term  for  a  rustic,  a  down, 

Hobb:s,  Hobbs  —  From 
s;    loc.,    Norf. ;  or   Dch., 

p.  A  pet  form  of  Robert^ 
ss  influenced  by  an  early 
German     name,      Hobbe. 

Bruce  was  called  Kyng 
by  the  contemporary  bal- 

-En<T..  a  name  given  to  one 
L  one  of  the  feast  days,  so 
iaid  to  be  a  perversion  of 

;ee  Hobbe. 

Rns-,    dweller    at    Hob's 
Hobbe. 
From     Hob's     son ;     see 

From  the  O.  H.  G..  hoh: 
inch,  high.  Simple  forms: 
Hncca :  9lh  cent.  Enff., 
.  Hoev.  Hoe.  Uii-h :  M, 
>ck,  Hoch;  Fr.,  Hocq, 
Dim.  Ens:.,  lloyle;  M. 
ckc!.  Phonetic  ending. 
Ilcicken:  Fr..  Chochon. 
mics.  Eng..  Hocking, 
n<K  Eiig..  Ilobert.  Hock- 
'ocknian,  noni;in.  Itock- 
'latt,  Tliglicnrc.  Tlorrocks, 
;  Fr..  ITobnrt,  llocart. 
I.  Chncart,  llochcr.  Hoc- 
luanl :  Germ..  Hoch')ert. 
t,  llockcr.  Thimann. 
.  Hnhowart ;  Ens;..  Or- 
■rirlge. 

-Hock:  H-  M.  G..  hoch. 
nrd.  Eng,.  .Iweller  at  a 
rossing,  hence  llockford. 
ocking — Fr.,  and  M.  H. 
.  high,  jirouil.  The  Con- 
Tcnt.  cfiiiivalcnt  of  Ihc 
hoc,  h..nk.  cn«ik.  llock- 


..  am 
:ctt. 


,  lIo< 


Hockstrasser — see  Hock  ford  and 
Eager. 

Ilodd,  Hodden — Eng.,  the  A.-Sax., 
personal  name  Hod'(a) ;  O.  E., 
hod ;  O.  Sax.,  had,  a  hood ;  see 
Catt. 

Ifodiler — Celt.,  dweller  by  the  river, 
spelled  Hoder,  Hodre  in  the  14th 
cent. 

Hodel— see  Odell. 

Hodge — From  A.-Sax.,  hyge;  O. 
H.  G.,  hugn,  mind,  thought;  or 
.\.-Sax.,  hygian,  hogian.  to  study, 
meditate.  Another  liable  root  to 
intermix  is  hoh,  hoch,  high. 
Simple  forms :  Germ.,  Hngo. 
Hug.  Ilughi,  Chugo:  8th  cent. 
Fng.,  Hugh,  Hogg,  Hodge,  Hick, 
Chick.  Cheek.  Chuck;  Fr.,  Hue. 
Hua.  Dim.  Eng..  Hugall.  Huck- 
ell,  Whewcll.  Iligley,  Hickley, 
Hughes,  Hewish,  Hiicks,  Hicks, 
Hodgkin,  Huelins,  Hicklin,  Hick- 
ling:  Fr.,  Hiigla.  Hickell.  Hug- 
uelin.  Phonetic  Endings.  Eng., 
Hucken.  Hogan.  Higgin,  Chick- 
en: Fr.,  Huan,  Hienne.  Com- 
ponnds.  Eng..  Hubble,  Hubert, 
Huggard,  Reward,  Ilewer,  Hew- 
ry.  ■Hilk)ck.  I 'Hock,  Hewland, 
liugman.  Human.  Hodgman. 
Higman.  Hickman,  Horigkiss, 
Htckmott,  Hogmire.  Highmore, 
Huggct.  Huckett,  Hewit;  Fr., 
I  lugnot.  Htiault.  Huchctte. 
Hodge,  a  by- form  of  Roger,  Rod- 
ger, probably  influenced  by 
the  .A.-Sax.  Hoag.  Robert  Hog- 
ge,  I-anc,  .-\ssize-Rolls.  A.  D. 
12M.  Thomas  Hogge,  Yorks 
Poll-Tax.  A.  D.  U79. 

Ilodgcn.  Hodgensen.  Hodgins — 
Hodgin's  son :  see  Hodge. 

iliuigert — see   Hodge. 

Hodgeson,     Hodgson — N.,     Odd- 
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Geirr:  D.  B..  CIger;  p.  Hodge's 
son :  see  Hodge. 

Hwlgetts,  Hodgkinson,  Hodgman 
— In  the  Scandinavian-peopled 
counties,  especially  Yorks,  usnally 
meaning  Hodge '.s  man,  servant; 
sec  Hodge. 

Hodson —  Hod's  son;  for  Hodgson. 
Willelmus  Hodson.  Yorks  Poll- 
Tax.  A.  I).  1570.  William  Hod- 
son. Lane,  I'ines,  A.  D.  135S;  see 
1  lodd  and  Hoilgc. 

Hoc.  I  [oev — l-lng..  dweller  at  the 
bluff,  oriiill :  O.  F...  ho.  William 
dc  Hoc.  Cal.  In<[..  P.  M..  A.  D, 
124^1.  O'Hoey.  Celt,  descendants 
of  Eochatilh.  horseman. 

Hoenstinc —  Place  name. 

Hocppcl — sec  Hoe. 

Hofcr,  Holler— Hof  means  a  farm; 
the  owner  of  a  farm;  Hoflcr  in 
Sontlicni  (icrmanv  and  Switzer- 
land. 

MolT— S..  n..  VI.  Dch,.  C.  Hoff: 
T>- 

1  ioffcnhack.  i  lofTens.  Hoffmann. 
[l„fii;an— I'nmi  t ).  II.  C.  hul.a; 
.\,  S..  h\^\\■■.  M,  <;..  liaiihe.  cap. 
crest  or  hclmcl.  Simpk'  forms: 
Hn'wj.  Ihiha.  Ilufo;  Sih  cent. 
Ivnj,'..  Ihihe.  II(.I>v.  Hw.p.  Hope. 
Hoof:  r...  Ilrmhc:  !■>..  Honhe. 
H-(ni|>|n-'.  ChiHipc.  Dim.  Kn^j.. 
Hopkins.  Ihil.hlc.  linhlin:  (ierm. 
H..h!.ekc.  lloiikc;  Dch..  Hoh- 
iK-nia:  (icrm.,  Ilupkcn.  Com- 
p..mids.  !-:nc..  Hnl.hard.  Hohman. 
Ilopmaii.  lUiofman:  l->..  Choj)- 
ar.l:     .\1.  (I.    H..i>iimamT,     Hoff- 

Hiilhcine-^.  n<.llK'K  Mofhcnis. 
lii.lliitu- — I'rnhalily  ;i  man  hired 

cd  wirh  a  i;.rm:  vill:i-c  n;.inc: 
hine-^.  derived  troni  1  leinz,  which 


i.s  a  nickname  for  Heinrich ;  £ 
Henry. 

I  lofling — .\  man  new  in  court. 

Hogan,  Hog^n — From  the  1 
O'h-Ogain ;  p. ;  or  Dch,. 
Hoogen ;  p. ;  or  for  O'Ho 
Celt,  descendant  of  Ogan.  yo 
see  Hodge. 

Hoge.  Hogge.  Hogg — A.-Sci 
nickname  and  sign-name 
Hog;  Hoag.  Dch..  Tall.  PI 
le  Hog,  Hund.  Rolls.  Ric 
del  Hog.  Pari.  Writs,  A.  D.  I 
Alan  le  Hogge,  Lane.  Inq..  f 
1323 ;  see  Hodge.  Haggard.  I 

I  logenson — H(^an's  son ;  see  I 

Hogganl.  Hog^art,  Fff^hart- 
Sax.-Scand.,  Hog-herd ;  M 
Hogherde:  .see  Hogg. 

Hoggarth— \..  Hofgorar ; 
Hogger.  Hoogaerts;  D„ 
gaard;  D.  B.,  Hofward.  H 
I'"r.,  Hocciuart;  p.  Scand..  < 
ler  at  the  hog  enclosure ;  0 
garo-r.  an  enclosure  to  fold  1 
in. 

Hoglimd — see  Hoagland. 

I  log! — see  Hc^g. 

Holaclier.  Hollinger — see  Hoi 

[  Ioil>each,  Holbeche — From 
ijeach ;  loc..  Lines. ;  or  D.. 
bcch :  loc.  and  p. ;  Scand. 
hrook  in  the  hollow:  13th 
Holehcck. 

I  loll)eck— Scand..  belongins 
Holbeck.  Yorks.,  Xotts..  etc 
brook  in  the  hollow. 

Ilolbrook— loc.,  Derbvsh.,  W 
the  brook  in  the  hollow. 

Holcombe  — loc.,  Devon.,  Sot 
Uncs.,  etc.;  M.  E..  hol(el: 
hoi,  a  hole,  cave,  (Jen.  h 
■Icep  and  O.  E.,  cumb,  fro 
Celtic,  a  valley. 

Holcroft.   Holecroft — loc.    L 
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EnfT-.  belonging  to  Holcroft,  the 
croft  in  the  hollow;  O.  E.,  hoi,  a 
hole,  hollow,  and  croft,  a  small 
field.  Thomas  de  Holecroft. 
Lane.  Inq.,  A.  D.  1288. 

Holdaway — rrom  Holdawit;  loc, 
Cornw. 

Holden — Eng.,  belonging  to  Hold- 
en.  Yorks.,  La'ncs.,  etc.  O.  E., 
holil.  a  hole,  cave,  den,  hollow, 
deep,  and  denii,  a  valley.  Robert 
de  Holden.  Lane.  Assize  Rolls,  A. 
D.  l24f^-7:  see  Holt. 

Holder.  HoUerman — An  upholster- 
er, or  stiiffer  of  mattresses,  beds 
or  cushions ;  also  A.-Scand.,  free- 
holder or  second  hand-dealer. 
Robert  le  Holdere.  Hund.  Rolls; 
see  Holt. 

Holdhani— From  Oldham;  loc., 
Lanes. 

Holding.  Holdren — see  Holden  and 
Holt. 

Holstrom — Place  name :  strom. 
stream. 

Holdsworth — loc,  Yorks. ;  Eng., 
belonging  to  Holsworth;  O.  E., 
hokl.  gracious,  faithful:  woro, 
farm.  There  are  two  Holds- 
worths  in  the  West  Riding. 

Hole — Hnt;,  and  Scand.,  dweller 
at  a  hollow :  see  Holt. 

Holgate — loc.  Lanes.;  Scand.,  be- 
longing lo  Holgate,  the  hollow 
way;  O.  E.,  hoi.  a  hole,  hollow, 
and  gate,  a  roa<l.  William  de 
IloKejgate.  llund.  Rolls. 

Holgren — Eng,,  dweller  at  the 
green  hollow;  O.  E..  hoi.  hollow. 

Holiday.  HoUaday— S..  Ilelliday  ;  p. 
Eng.,  a  name  given  to  one  Ivorn 
on  a  holv  dav:  O.  E.,  halig  dag, 
holy  day.  •'this  Absolon.  that 
jolif  was  and  gay,  Gooth  with  a 
sencer  on  a  lialiday."  Chancer, 
Cant.  Tales. 


Holland— From  Hulland;  D.  B. 
HoUmd  ;  loc,  Derbysh. ;  or  Dch., 
Ft..  Holland;  p.;  see  Holt. 

1  lollas,  Hollis— Eng..  dweller  at  the 
Hollies,  .\mong  the  compounds 
of  house  we  find  endings  as  Hal- 
las,  Hollas,  or  Wholehouse,  for 
hole  house. 

Hollberg— Eng.,  O.  E.  and  O.  N., 
hoi,  hollow;  A.  S..  Imrh ;  O.  N„ 
bjorg:  D..  borg:  G.,  burg;  Eng., 
berg,  mountain. 

Hollenbeck — Eng..  hollen.  hollow, 
beck;  A.  S.,  beck,  a  brook:  Hol- 
lowbrook.  hence  Hollenbeck. 

Holley — Fl.,  Hotle;  p. :  Eng.,  dwel- 
ler at  the  holy  tree :  sec  Holt. 

Holiick— D..  Hoick;  Dch..  Hollak; 
C...  Ilallisch.  Honeck;p. 

Holiien — sec  Holden. 

Hollingshouse,  Hollingworth — loc, 
I^ncs. :  Eng..  Hollin.  dweller  at 
the  holly  tree;  O.  E..  hole(g)n. 
holly-tree.  woro.  farm:  Holly 
tree  farm.  Thomas  de  Holin- 
worthe.  Chcsh..  Cal.  log.  A.  D. 
1246. 

Hollist — see    Hollas. 

Hollister— "Kisht  haink  ayn  Ollist- 
er  mooar  Mac  Ree  Albey." 
"Then  came  great  Ollister,  son  of 
(he  King  of  .Scotland,"  It  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  northern 
coast,  the  nearest  to  Scotland :  see 
Callister. 

Ilollweck.  Holwick— Ens.,  dweller 
at  the  hollow  i>lacc;  O.  E.,  hoi. 
hollow,  deep,  and  wic.  a  place  or 
dwelling. 

I  lollyoak,  Holyoakc — Eng..  dwel- 
ler at  the  evergreen  oak  or  holm 

Iloltn.  Ilnlme,  ITnlmes — loc,  I^ncs. 
or  a.  Dch..  S..  G.,  Holm:  Fl.. 
1  lolms :  D.  B.  I  lolmo ;  p. :  from 
N.,  Holm,  an  islet  in  a  lake  or 
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river ;  also  from  the  holm  tree, 
an  evergreen -oak.  Henry  de 
Holm,  Cal.  Inq..  P.  M.,  A.  D., 
1254.  Robert  del  Holm.  Plac.  <le 
quo.  Warr,  A.  D.  1274.  Goscelvn 
lie  Holme.  Hnnd.  Rolls,  A.  D. 
1292.  Laurence  de  Holme, 
Yorks,  Poll-Tax..  A.  D.  1379. 

Holman — Fee  Holt. 

Holmer — Eng.,  dweller  at  the  pool 
in  the  hollow :  O.  E.,  hoi,  hollow 
and  mere,  pool :  see  Holt. 

Holmgreen,  Holmgren,  Holmquist, 
ITolmstead — sec  Holm. 

Hoist— see  Holt. 

Holstead — O.  E..  hoi,  a  hole,  care, 
den  or  hollow,  and  stead,  A.  S..  a 
home;  a  hallow  or  hallowed 
home. 

Holstcn — secOlsen. 

Holt,  Holt;;— From  the  Goth, 
hulths;  O.  U.  G.,  holt:  A.  S.. 
H^ild:  O.  N..  hollr.  faithfni. 
friendlv.  Simple  forms:  O.  G., 
Tlotila,' 0|h  cent.  Hollc:  Himd. 
Rolls.  En,ir..  Holt.  Holl.  Hole, 
ITooIc,  IRillah:  M.  G.,  Ilulde, 
Hold,  Holt.  Holle;  Fr,.  Hault. 
Hole.  Patronymics.  O.  G.,  Hnl- 
Itn:  l-'ng.,  Holdinj:^.  Gompounds. 
F.ncr..  Hnlker,  Iloldcr.  Hotter. 
Holler.  H..llai.d.  Holtman.  Hol- 
derried:  Germ..  Holder.  Hol- 
ler. Holtman.  Hol.lrada:  I'V.. 
Tloladier.  Hnllier.  Hollande : 
William  del  Holt,  Hnnd.  Rolls. 
Ralph  .lite  Holt.  Pari.  Writs. 
F.nif,.  and  Scand..  dweller  at  a 
wood  ;  wooded  hill. 

Hnltan.  Holt.^n— En.ir..  l-elnn-iny  t.i 
Holtnn.  the  farmste.id  at  the  hol- 
low, or  the  farmstead  at  the 
wood.  Holton.  Pom-s.,  occurs  as 
Healhlnn  in  an   .A. -Sax.  charter. 

Holvoak  — I-'n^;..  dweller  at  a  sac- 
red oak  :  O.  K.,  halicf,  holy.    This 


name    was    latinized    de    Sa 
Qtiercu ;  see  Hollyoak. 

Homan — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
or  bluff;  O.  E.,  hoa,  hoe,  I 
bluff,  projecting  ridge,  and  m 
see  Ham. 

Home,  Homes — see  Holmes  ; 
Ham. 

Homer — A.-Fr.-Teiit.,  helmet-m 
er:  A.-Fr.,  heaimicre:  O.  ' 
healme ;  O.  G,,  helm,  hebr 
Eng.,  for  Holmer ;  see  Ham. 

Hompshire — Place       name; 
Holm. 

Hone,  Hohn,  Huan,  Honeav 
Eng.,  dweller  by  a  large  stow 
rock :  O.  E.,  ban  ;  see  Hodge. 

Money,  Hony — Eng.,  pet-na 
nickname,  or  trade-name ;  M. 
hony.  himi;  O.  E.,  htmig,  hoi 

Heneylx)nrne.  Honeybome,  Hor 
bnrne.  Honeybimn — Eng., 
lontjing  to  Honeyboume,  Wc 
etc.  O.  E.,  bume,  a  brook; 
F...  hnnig,  honey;  Honevbrt 
Dorset. 

Honeychnrch — loc.  Devon. 

Honey  wood.  Honywood — ^Ei 
dweller  by  a  sweet  well. 

H{)nley — Eng..  han.  hen,  stone 
rock :  M.  E„  ley,  lea. 

Honnold.  Hontz — see  Hone. 

Hood,  Hoodless— N..  Udi.  Fu 
D,.  Hude;  G.,  Hudy;  D 
Oiida:  D.  B.,  Udi.  Eudo: 
Ode  has  likewise  become  ( 
and  Hoo<l,  Robin  Hood  is  s 
posed  to  have  descended  ft 
FifzOtes.  There  was  a  fan 
named  Hody,  from  Odo.  own 
nnich  land  in  Devon. 

IToof.  H'oofs — see  Hoffman  ; 
Hough. 

Hook.  Hooks — ^loc.,  Hants.;  Ei 
dweller  at  a  nodk  of  tsnd  o 
crook  in  the  bend  of  the  ri< 
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Walter  del  Hoke,  Hund.  Rolls. 
Hook  near  Kingston-on-Thames, 
was  anciently  La  Hoke.  Hook  is 
sometimes,  like  Hucks,  a  form  of 
Hugh. 

Hooker — Eng.,  Hookmaker;  Hook- 
er, earlier  Hoker,  was  formerly  a 
term  for  shoplifter,  from  the 
hook  which  waS  nsed ;  see  Hook. 

t^oole.  Hooley — Eng.,  belonging  to 
Hooley.  or  dweller  at  the  Hoo  lea, 
O.  E.,  ho,  hoe,  bluff,  or  project- 
ing ridge.  There  is  a  Hooley 
Hill  near  Aiidenshaw,  Lanes. 

HIoop.  Hoops — see  Hoffman. 

[■looper,  Hoopman — loc.,  Cornw. 
Hooper,  a  maker  of  hoops  for 
casks. 

rloosick,  Hootchew — see  House. 

riooten — see  Wootten. 

hoover — A  person  who  cares  for 
horses ;  but  it  may  be  also  de- 
rived from  Hofer,  a  farmer. 

rlope— loc,  Derbysh.,  Heref.,  Sal- 
op.. No,  Wales,  Yorks. ;  or  Dch., 
Hoop.  Hop;  p, ;  Eng.,  dweller  at 
a  hill-recess;  Scand.,  dweller  at 
a  small  bay,  inlet.  Roger  de  la 
Hope.  Hund.  Rolls.  In  eastern 
England  a  hope  is  sometimes  a 
niarsh-poil:  see  Hoffman. 

Hopewell — The  old  wide  meaning 
of  well  is  fountain,  stream,  pool, 
etc. ;  see  Hope. 

^opfenbeck — Eng.  and  O.  N,, 
hope,  a  hill-recess :  Beck,  a  brook. 
A  hill-recess  by  the  brook. 

^opgood — Eng.,  apparently  for 
Hopegooii.  a  nickname.  From 
William  Hebbegod.  Fine.  R.,  we 
may  derive  Habgood.  Hobgood, 
Hapgood ;  hap,  O.  E.,  to  catch, 
snatch  or  grasp,  to  seize.  Again : 
"Yon  go  straight  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood  till  yon  come  to  an 
ope :  turn  up  there."    Hence  the 


names  Hopwood,  Hopgood,  an 
ope  in  the  wood. 

I  lopking,  Hopkins,  Hopkinson — 
Dch.,  Hoppe,  Hop,  Hopken;  p.; 
from  Robert,  Hopkins,  Hopkin- 
son ;  see  Hoffman. 

Hopla,  Hopley,  Hoply — Eng.,  dwel- 
ler at  the  Hope  lea. 

Hopper,  Hoppert — D.,  Dch.,  Hop- 
pe. Hopper;  G.,  Hoppe;  D.  B., 
Hopra;  p.  Eng.  and  Scand., 
dancer;  M.  E,,  Hopper(e) ;  f.  O. 
E.,  hoppian;  O,  N.,  hoppa,  to 
leap,  dance.  Geoffrey  le  Hoppere, 
Rolls  of  Pari. 

Hopson — see  Hopkin  and  Hobson. 

Hore,  Horr — Hoare  or  Hore,  Horr, 
is  not  indicative  of  a  grizzled 
head ;  it  may  come  from  the 
Norse,  har,  tail;  Eng.,  grey- 
haired;  M.  E.,  hor(e);  O.  E., 
har,  grey,  hoary.  Richard  le 
Hore,  Hund.  Rolls, 

Horlick,  Horlock — Eng.,  Hqar- 
Lock,  a  nickname;  O.  E.,  har, 
hoar,  grey  and  locc,  a  lock  of 
hair ;  hair. 

Hornian — Grey  or  hoary  man. 

Horms — see  H amies. 

Horn,  Home,  Hornberger — N., 
Hjorn  or  Orn  ;  D.  S.,  Dch,,  Horn; 
p.  A. -Sax.,  Horn,  Homesbeorh, 
1309.  Aldwin  Horn,  a  tenant  be- 
fore Domesday;  Eng.,  Horn;  M. 
G.  and  Fr,,  Horn.  Dim.  Hom- 
idge,  Horning;  O.  G.,  Homneck, 
Honiig.  Homlein,  Hornug,  8th. 
cent.,  Hornung.  Compounds, 
Eng.,  Homer,  Hornman,  Horni- 
man;  G..  Hornhard,  Hornemann; 
also  a  nickname  from  the  drink- 
ing horn.  Roger  Horn,  Hund. 
Rolls.  Some  Irish  Homes  are 
really  Horans. 

Homby,  Hornsby — loc,.  Lanes., 
Yorks. ;     Horn's    settlement    or 
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estate.  The  Lanes.,  Hornby  oc- 
curs as  Hornehi,  1212,  and  as 
Hornby,  A.  D.  1328. 

Horner — p.  F,ng.,  horn-maker. 
Richard  le  Horner.  Pari.  Writs ; 
see  Horn. 

Homsey,  Honisley — loc.  Midcllx. ; 
Scand..  belonging  to  Hornsea. 
Yorks. :  prob.  Horn's  Waterside. 
The  Doinesday  Book  form, 
Ilonicssei,  of  Hornsea  led  Can- 
non Taylor  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  have  here  to  do  with  the  dat. 
sinff..  nesi,  of  O.  N..  ncs,  a  head- 
land, jutting  into  the  great  lake; 
but  this  is  very  doiibtfnl:  see 
Horn. 

Horrocks — Eng..  dweller  at  the 
hoar-oaks:  O.  E.,  har,  grey, 
ancient,  ac,  oak-tree.  There  is  a 
Hoaroak  Hill  in  Devonshire;  see 
Hackett. 

Horruji — sec  Horc. 

Horsfali,  Horsefall — Scand..  ihvel- 
k-r  at  the  horse  fell:  O.  X..  f^all. 
a  fell,  hill :  see  llorstcy. 

Horseficld.  Hor.seficlil — From  Hor- 
field;  loc,  (ilost.  F.iig.,  dweller 
at  the  horsefield.  The  home  of 
Horsefall  is  the  West  Riding. 
where  it  occurs  side  hv  side  with 
Harsfidd. 

I  lorsepoie.  I  lorspool — From  Her- 
spool ;  Inc..  Ciimw, :  Fng..  dwel- 
ler at  ihc  hi  irso].H)oI. 

I  [or>ev.  1  k>^^k■v— loc,  Essex., 
Xor'fnlk.  also  '  C;iini>,.  Yorks.. 
Siirrev:  l-:ng..  dweller  at  the 
horse'lca.  -\  iisTi:d  form  in  A.- 
Sax.  charler-i  i<  linrsi-I.e.-ili.  as 
in  the  ca<e  nf  ihe  Snrrcv  llor^i- 
Icv  in  tlu-  "Ih  a-nl.  n<.r>ev. 
dweller  ;Lt  the  l!..r>,>  hey  .,r  hey 
enclosure. 

ilnrt-in.  Horn- Inc.  Kenl..  Surrey. 
Yiirk.:  l-Jig..  bel<inj;ing  to  ilorl- 


on,  the  mud  dwelling,  or  mui 
enclosure ;  the  old  dwelling 
farmstead.        Horton,      Dor 

,  was  Hortun  in  an  11th  cent. 
Sax.  charter.  Horton,  Wo 
was  Hortun  in  Domesday  Be 

Horwich — Eng..  belonging  to  H 
wich.  or  tlweller  at  the  mud 
place.  Horwich.  I^^nc,  \ 
llorewich,  Horewych  in  the  I 
cent. 

Ilorwood — Eng..  belonging  to  H 
wood,  or  dweller  at  the  mud 
wood:  O.  E.,  har(h>,  mud.  H 
wood.  Bucks.,  was  Hareu-od 
the  13th  cent. 

Hose — Eng.,  for  House.  Richan 
la  Hose. — Testa  -de  Nevill.  Di 
ler  at  the  hose  or  boos ;  for 
.\.-.'>ax.  Hosa,  found  in  the  Li 
X'itae  Dimelm;  from  O.  E.  p 
lios.  a  troop,  multitude ;  see  V 

1  losegood,  Hosgood — X..  Asgai 
D.  tJ..  .-Xuesgot,  Osgot.  O^^ 
Tenant  in  chief  in  D.  B.  Rich 
<le  Ausgod  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  1* 
K.  John.  Both  Hosgotl 
Hosegod  occur  in  Hund.  Roll 

1  [oskin,  IToskins.  Hoskinson — D 
I  loskens :  a  contraction  of  ont 
the  common  Os-  names  v 
aiUk-d  H-  and  the  E.  dim.  suf 
-kin.  p. ;  see  Hose  and  Huisch 

Ho.stettler — One  who  keeps  an 
chard. 

I  [ostler — From  Ostler,  a  bi 
catcher. 

1  lotchkins.  Hotchkiss — see  Hot' 

I  loth — Eng..  dweller  at  the  He 

1  lotierKlorf — Place  name;  doi 
village,  town. 

i  lotion — see  Houghton. 

1  louchin.  Houchon — Fr„  Hue! 
1  Inchon,  palatal  (orm  of  Hug( 
The  giutural  form  of  Hugnii 
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now  commoner  in  France  than 
Huchin ;  see  Hugipns. 

Houck,  Huck— The  Fr.,  Hue;  O. 
Germ.,  Hnc,  Hug(o),  from 
Hugh. 

Houggaard — see  Hoggard, 

Hough — Eng.,  dweller  on  or  by  a 
bluff  or  hill;  M.  E.,  hagh,  or  O. 
E..  hoh,  a  heel,  projecting  ridge 
of  land.  Roger  del  Hogh,  Lanes. 
Inq.,  A.  D.,  1322.  Richard  del 
Hogh,  Ches.  Chmbrlns,  Accts., 
A.  D.,  1354-S. 

Houghton — toe,  Beds.,  Dur.,  Lanes. 
Norfolk,  Northants. ;  Hough- 
farm  or  estate ;  hough,  bluff,  and 
tun.  Adam  de  Hochton. — Cal. 
Inq.,  P.  M.,  A.  D.  1257.  One  or 
two  of  the  Houghtons  have  the 
redundant  suffix  "on-the-hill" ; 
see  Hough. 

Houinghoff — Place  name;  hof,  the 
yard. 

Hotimand,  Howman — Dweller  at 
the  How;  North.,  How's  man, 
servant;  see  Hough. 

House,  Houtz,  Housen,  Houser, 
Ilousman.  Simple  forms:  O.  G., 
Huss,  Husi,  Hiiozo,  8th  cent.  M. 
G.,  Hause,  Houze,  Houzeau. 
Dim.  Fr,,  Housel ;  G..  Husito,  8th 
cent.  Husung.  Compounds, 
Huseburg,  Hausmann ;  Eng., 
Housisart,  Houseman;  Fr.,  Hous- 
ard;  Eng.,  dweller  at  the  large 
house;  M.  Scot.,  houss,  a  castle. 
William  de  la  House,  Hund. 
Rolls.  House,  domus,  signifying 
protection.  Simple  forms:  Huss, 
Husi.  Huzo,  8th  cent.  Eng., 
House,  Hussy;  Fr..  Houze. 
Housse,  Housseau.  Dim.,  Husi- 
cho;  O.  G.,  yth  cent.  Eng,,  Hus- 
sick.  Housego,  Hussell ;  Fr.. 
Housel,  Houssez,  Housset.  Com- 
pounds, Germ.,  Husinc,  Husung, 


Huseburg,  Haussmann ;  Eng., 
Houssart,  Houseman  ;  Fr.,  Houi- 
semaine. 

Household,  Householder— G., 
Hauschild :  p. ;  or  Howsell ;  p. 
and  loc.,  Worcest.  Among  th* 
domestic  names  we  find  the  name 
Household  and  Housekeeper ; 
Household  may  be  compared  with 
the  French  Menge. 

Housekeeper,  Houskeeper — A  trade 
name,  or  domestic  name. 

Housley — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
house  lea ;  O.  .  .  hus  and  'eah ; 
M.  E.,  ley. 

Houston — Fi.,  Houstonn ;  p. ;  Scot., 
belonging  to  Houston,  Scotland; 
Hugh's  town,  manor,  estate;  see 
Owston. 

Hove — Teut.,  belonging  to  Hove, 
Sussex ;  the  Domesday  Hov.  the 
enclosure,  manor ;  heathen 
temple. 

Hovel.  Hovel!.  Hovill— Dch.,  Hoe- 
vel;  D..  Howalt;  p.;  A.-Fr.-Lat, 
belonging  to  Hauville,  Haut(t)e- 
ville.  Normandy,  the  high  villa, 
villa  on  a  height.  The  name  was 
usually  latinized  d:  Alta  Villa. 
Eng.  or  A.-Fr,-Te'it.,  dweller  in  a 
hut. 

Hovey.  Hovy,  Hovik — Dch.,  He- 
ove.  farm  or  hove,  court ;  see 
Hove. 

Howard — Teut.,  high  or  chief  war- 
den. The  Domesday  forms  arc 
Howard  and  Hanard.  Is  Scand., 
like  Harold,  is  introduced  by  the 
Norsemen.  Piers  le  Hawarde, 
Rolls  of  Pari ;  see  Hayward, 
Hacket  and  Harvard. 

Howarth.  Howorth — Belonging  to 
Howarth.  Lanes..  13th  cent.  Ho- 
wath.  Houwat.  14th  cent.  Ho- 
wath;  the  ford  by  the  hill(ock) 
or  tumulus. 
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ilow4i,  Howe— Iw:.,  Norf.,  Yorks.j 
from  N..  Iianur;  a  carhi  over  one 
ik-ati;  ;i>iit.  forms  of  Hugh; 
<Kvo1Kt  in  a  luilliiw  or  doll.  I.etitia 
alto  How.  I'arl.  Write,  A.  D. 
l.U.V  William  <k-l  Howe.  Lane, 
l-inis.  .\.  I).  l.V/t.     ,Sw;  IToufili. 

lUwol,  ll.wull— U.C..  Lines.;  Celt., 
Ihi-  Wflsli  llowol;  antilo-.-saxon- 
i/t'il  as  lliiwal.  lUnvol;  latiiiizetl 
as  H.)dus:  |irol)al.ly  O.  Welsh 
Ikiow.  aliTt.  s|'rij;luly  and  the 
dim.  siitViN  ■<•].  Tlio  most  famous 
Instoriiat  U-aror  of  this  name 
was  tlu-  UXU  lOiU.  Welsh  I'rince 
llowol  l>a.  and  llowel  the  Good, 
-stin  of  (.atK-ll.  kiiijr.  head  ami 
)jlorv  of  all  the  I'.ritons.  iloel  lil. 
tViii.  PiiH-Koll.  A.  1).  1161. 
lU.wcl  Ic  WaU-ys.  Welshman. 
I'arl.  Writs,  Kni;..  bdonping  to 
.dl.  or  dweller  at  the  lUnv  or 


.Alicia  in  le  Iloyle,  Yorks.  f 

tax.  A.  D.  1379;  see  Hacltctt 
I  loj-t — see  Howitt. 
Iluhald.  Hubold— Teut.,  Mind- 

Huart-bold. 
Ilnband — Mayband  is  probably 

harin  of  Alay  and   Hnband. 

barin  or  Imntl  of  Hugh. 

I  hihhanl^From    Hubert :   p. : 

i  lolTman. 
Unhbell.  fhibblc— H..  Houbcl: 

ihibil;  D.  IJ..  Hubald.  Hub 

p. ;  .see  Hoffman. 
Huhcr.     Uubner — A    late     Frt 

form  (if  Hubert ;  see  Hoffea 

I I  ulwrt .  Huboiid — Tcut..  rr. 
britrht.  Hubert,  which  occ'-: 
Otimesday  Hook,  is  a  vctv  : 
nion  I'rench  surname :  see  H> 

llubschnid.  Ilufschmtd  —  SI 
smith — Hufe  or  Huve,  a  he 
shoe. 


1  li>iii;li  well  or  spriix^' ;  see  Howe, 

Hndd.  Huddnian — see  H:->i- 

Tovu-U. 

Huddard.      Huddan.      H-jI:;: 

Ho«ells.  llowels      llo«oUn's  ^on. 

Teut.,  bard.  hart,  nitar.ir^  z 

liowick    -see  1  lorwioh. 

hrave:  sec  Iluddv. 

Ho«iii     IV.   llo«it.-;   IVh..   Iloct; 

lind.lle.  Htiddy— FroTT.  -:■    H 

V\..    Ilamvain.    H..iin :    ;v:    >co 

hiiita.   hut.   or   to   h-.::.    -_■:■; 

lU-war.l. 

cover,  protection.    S™?:^  f- 

Il-'wlei     <oe  \lx\Wv. 

lludo.   Hmto.    jtth    c<T.-.     H 

H.'w,.!:h     Vv.   V.-.k-.:   r:ic.  he- 

Hudd.  Huddv.  H-.:ii:  T'    H 

L-r.-i!-,c  ■,.•  il..,«.>n:!,  :!:o  hcdcoi 

Monde.    Ihnteau.       I^-     I 

I  -..i:.-  .'T  '.i;  ■■■  .  v-:.i:o  .>:  :..r:;:  c:i- 

Huddle.     Hudkin:     'i  .     Hr 

to:;^Iv.unds.       Enc.       Hr:: 

V:  .„  ..,1.  "      ' 

il-.u;rann:I-r..  Huiir*-    Vlr 

'.':  ''\\^\'\   '   '.K    ■.[.::>'•.■■ 

1>  -.iri:.  Hudaiilt. 

^ ;..»-..  ;■      ':'..  »  -  -,  :■  ,  W    w  .  '■.■■.•.^'■•.. 

:!■.:  SeTi.     Hudson — X..     \":r 

-if  :;  ■•.»!.• 

!hi.:e:>..  I'dden  :  F  .  V  ;.i    . 

■;,  \,-       :;..A:..r   .■:     ■■:.-^-:i'r.  -v.:'- 

!Vh,.  r.len.  L'dsen.  Vi^?; 

:'■.   -..-.   ..-  ..-  ■:■  ■.■..-■:  ■  ;  '  "-^' 

ii-.:.i-  n.  Hudsyn;D.  r.  V- 

\\.-W .      \...\\.' 

;i;:'.   ■!  >'s  >c»n.     Rocer   r-Ir-^i 

:.i:-.c-.  Fines.  A.  D:  !>,*    - 

'<::.-         ':■.■■ -r--'-           .-■■.■ 

H  t  ■  lirson.  Vorkf.  Pc^l-^iT.  -, 

...      .. 

;.::;er.  H'.iff «  Hratirff-    - 

■■■.:.     \  \                    ■  .;.\ 

■■.:;;'r: :  loc.  Yi.Tte. :  rr-  H.-: 
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Huette — see  Hewett. 

Huffacker,  Huffaker— The  black- 
smith's yard, 

Huffman, Huffmann — see  Hoffman. 

Hug — see  Hodge. 

Huggard  —  see  Hoggarth  and 
Hodge, 

Huggins.  Hugginson — N.,  Hugi  or 
Uggi;  R.  Uko,  Uken:  Dch., 
Hoogen,  Huygens ;  G.,  Huge, 
Hugo:  p.;  see  Hodge. 

Hugh,  Hughes,  Hugi— O.  Teul., 
hugi,  hugo,  mind,  thought,  soul; 
Huge,  the  Norwegian  form,  Hn- 
gue,  Hugo  occur  very  often  in 
the  D,  B.  Celt.,  the  Cymric  Hu. 
bold,  daring.  In  Ireland  Hughs, 
or  MacHugh,  MacKay,  Joyce. 

Hugmam,  Hugman  —  N,,  Og- 
mundr;  Fl.,  Houman;  Dch., 
Haagman,  Homan,  Human :  D,, 
Hageman  ;  FI.,  Haakman ;  D.  H  , 
.■\gemund ;  p. 

Huhn,  Hnnn — From  the  German 
hun,  giant,  or  unna,  dare;  O.  G., 
Himo,  Huni,  Hun,  8th  cent.,  a 
king  of  the  Hetware,  Travelers' 
song:  Honey,  Hund.  Rolls;  M. 
G.,  Hiihn.  Dim.  Eng.,  Hun- 
nex.  Hunking,  Honiss;  O. 
G.,  Hunico;  10th  cent.  M.  G., 
Honicke,  Honke,  Huneckcn ;  Fr., 
Honache.  Compounds,  Eng., 
Honeyball,  Hunibal,  Hamphrey, 
Hunger,  Huiigale,  Hunnard, 
Honner,  Honeyman,  Hunhold ; 
Fr.,  Humbert,  Humbolt.  Hon- 
fray.  Hunault;  Germ.,  Hunherht, 
Hunnibald,  Hunfrid,  Huhnert, 
Hunwald. 

Huit — see   Hewlett. 

Hiii^ich,  Iluish — .\.-Sax.,  hwise.  a 
hide  of  land;  Eng.,  belonging  to 
Huish.  Devon.,  Somers.,  Wilts.; 
M.  E.,  Hiwys(s)h,  etc.;  O.  E., 
Iliwiiic.  a  piece  of  land  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  one  family. 


Hukman — see  Hugman,  Hockett 
and  Eager. 

Hulbert  — Teut.,  Huldiber{h)t, 
grace-bright,  or  Scand,,  huld, 
gracious,  faithful;  see  Hiilett. 

Hulet,  Hulett— From  O.  H.  G.,  uls, 
A.  S.,  ule,  owl.  Simple  forms: 
Eng.,  Owle,  Owley,  Hoole, 
Howie,  Howlet;  M.  G„Uhle;  Fr., 
Houle.  Dim.  Fr.,  Ulliac.  Houlet, 
Hulot;  Eng.,  Houlet,  Hulett. 
Compounds,  Eng.,  Hulbert,  Ow- 
ler,  Ulier,  Ulman,  Ullmer;  Fr,, 
Houlard,  Houllier;  M,  G.,  Ul- 
bricht;  see  Hewlett. 

Hulick,  Hulke— G.,  Ulke;  p. 

Hull — Eng.,  dweller  at  a  hill,  or  by 
a  holly-tree;  O.  E.,  hull,  holly; 
Scand.  belonging  to  Hull,  prop- 
erly Kingston-upon-hill,  from 
.Edward  I.,  who  bought  the  town- 
lands.  Gunnilda  de  la  Hull, 
Hund.  Rolls:  Richard  atte  Hull, 
Cal.  Inq,  P.  M. ;  Robert  de  Hulle, 
Chesh.  Chmbrlns.  Accts.  1302. 

Hulme — Hulnie,  Manchester,  was 
Holm(e)  in  the  13th  cent.;  see 
Holme. 

Hulmston — Holmes+tun ;  an  en- 
closure; see  Holmes. 

Hulse — Eng..  dweller  at  the  Hoi- 
lies,  The  Cheshire  place-name 
Hulse  was  so  spelled  in  the  ISth 
cent. 

Hulshoff — Derived  from  Holzhof, 
meaning  lumberyard. 

Hulterstrom — ^Place-nanie;  stroni. 
stream. 

HultgrL-n— Place  n-inc;  green 
grove. 

Hulton — loc.  I^ncs.  Bleythen  de 
Hullon  was  lord  of  the  manor 
temp,  Henry  II.  Jorvet  de  Hul- 
ton in  Rot.  0!>1.  ct  Fin.,  K,  John, 
.■\.  D,  liyy,  Eng,.  belonging  to 
Hulton,  the  Hill  farmstead  or  es- 
tate.   The  I^ncashire  Hulton  oc- 
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curs  as  Hilton  and  Hultoii  in  the 
13th  cent. 

Human — Hugh's  man,  servant;  see 
Hugh. 

Humberstonc — Tent.,  belonging  to 
Humberson,  Lines.;  the  river 
Hiimber;Stone, dwelling  or  mon- 
ument ;  probably  lluniberht's 
Stone. 

Humbert — Fr.-Teut.  and  Eng„  the 
common  French  1  Iinnbcrt ;  O. 
Teut.,  Hun(i)bert;  Hun,  probab- 
ly the  tribal  name,  and  C).-Sax. 
berht,  O.  H.  G.,  beraht.  Goth, 
bairht-s,  O.  N.,  biart-r,  O.  E.. 
be{o)rht,  bright,  glorious.  Hh.:- 
berht  earldorman,  .-Knglo-Sax,, 
Chron.,  A.  D.  852. 

I  lumble — Teut.,  Hun-bold  ;  old 
Teut.,  Hun-boldi;  also  a  nick- 
name from  the  humble-bee  drone ; 
M.  H.  Germ.,  hiunmel;  O.  11. 
Germ.,  luimbal. 

Humburg — see   Humbert. 

Hume — loc.,  Berwick. 

Hnnmi — G.,  Dch.,  llumme ;  p. : 
from  Humme;  loc.,  llcsse  Cas.sel. 

Humes — sec  Hume,  Huhue  and 
I  lolme. 

Hummel — The  Fr.  of  I  iumble,  or  il 
may  be  from  Huniall.  the  hop- 
plant. 

Humphrey,  Humphreys  —  Teut., 
Ifun-iJtace;  O.  T.,  Hunfried. 
Hunfriii;  O.  \.,  Frio-r,  peace. 
The  1).  li.  form  was  hun-lrid-us. 
and  il.  K..  forms,  Hunfrid,  llunt- 
frid.  Hunfray.  Himlu-y,  Hum- 
frey ;  lint;.,  num]>hrey:  Gothic 
1  lumfried,  me;uis  prolcctin^ 
j^iaiit,  ur  >ccurc  as  a  }i;iaiU.  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  (ilos..  a  man  ()f 
^jreat  huspitality,  wa;-  buried  in 
St.  I'aul's  thurchvar'l,  London; 
-ec  Hubn, 

Ilniid— Teui,,  iKTSoual  name  and 
nick  name  and  sign  name  lor  the 


hound ;  Teut.,  hund,  a  he 
dog.  Gilbert  le  Hund,  H 
Rolls. 

Hundley — Eng.,  dweller  at 
hound-lea;  see  Huntley. 

Hungar,  Hunger — Teut.,  I 
spear ;  O.  N.,  gierr,  a  spear ;  1 
ger-us,  Domesday  Book; 
Huhn. 

Hunn — see  Huhn, 

Hunsaker,  Hunzeker — Place  in 
acker,  the  field. 

Hunt,  Hunts,  Hunter — Enj 
Hunts-man,  Hunter;  O. 
hunte,  hunta,  hunter;  Nichol 
Hunte,  Hund.  Rolls  ;  Dch..  I 
Hunter;  D.  B.,  Hunta;  p. 

Hunting,  Huntington — Eng., 
longing  to  Huntington.  Hui 
or  the  hunter's  place.  Hunt 
curs  as  a  personal  name  it 
Domesday  Book.  Also  Hun 
ton,  Hereford  occur  in  D.  I 
Huntenetune  for  A. -Sax.,  1 
tena-tun.  Huntington,  St 
was  Huntingdon  and  Hunl 
don,  in  the  14th  cent.,  Hu 
ton  occurring  rarely,  Hun 
ton,  Yorks.,  was  Huntyngtc 
the  14th  cent.  County  i 
Hunts. 

Huntley — Eng.,  belonging  to  h 
ley,  Glouc,  Staflfs.,  etc.  Ho 
Scotland ;  Hunta's  or  the  hun 
lea.  Huntly,  Aberdcensh., 
cent,  Hnntlie,  is  said  to  bi 
extinct  Berwickshire  place-i 
taken  thence  by  an  Earl  of  H 

ly- 

lluntsman — see  Hunt. 

I  lupp.  Huppe,  Huppman  - 
Hoffman. 

Hurd— David  le  Hyrde.  H 
Rolls;  William  Hurde.  Li 
Fines,  A.  D,  1534;  see  Herd. 

Hiirdsman — Ranulph  le  Hunki 
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Chesh.  Chmbrlns'  Accts.,  A.  D. 
1303-4;  see  Herdsman. 

Hurfert — see  Ure. 

Htirler^see  Earl  and  Hurley. 

Hurley — From  Hurley;  loc  ,  Berks. 
The  Berkshire  Hurley,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  was  Hur- 
leye,  and  Hurle,  in  the  13th 
cent..  Island  or  Waterside.  Celt, 
descendant  of  Urthaile. 

Hurran,  Hurren.  Hurrin—  X.-Fr.- 
Teut.,  shapgy-headed;  Fr  ,  Hr- 
ron,  Hurion,  Hurin;  O.  Fr., 
liur-e:  O.  H.  Ger.  and  O.  -N.. 
har,  ha'i  shaggy  hair  ani  the 
dim.  suffixes  -on,  -i-on,  -in.  Hu- 
ron, in  parts  of  France,  denotes 
a  shockheaded  savage ;  and 
French  colonists  thus  nicknamed 
an  American  Indian  tribe,  whence 
indirectly  the  name  of  Lake  Hu- 
ron ;  see  Uren. 

Hurst— see  Hearst. 

Hurt — see  Hart. 

Hurtig — see  Home. 

Hurzelen,  Hurzeler — see  Ure. 

Husband,  Husbands,  Husbner — 
From  Husbome;  loc.,  Beds.  Si- 
mon Huseband  in  Rot.  Obi.  et 
Fin.,  K.  John.  The  man  who  cul- 
tivated the  soil,  husband-land, 
landowner.  Scand.,  married-man, 
originally  house-master ;  O.  N., 
husbondi,  master  of  the  house. 

Husch — From  A. -Sax.,  husc,  hues, 
irony;  Eng.,  hoax.  Simple  forms: 
Eng.,  Husk,  Hux;  M.  G.,  Hoskc; 
Fr.,  Husch.  Patronymics.  Hos- 
king,  Huskisson.  Phonetic  end- 
ing, Eng..  Hoskin.  Huxen;  Fr., 
Muxen;  Fr.,  Husquin,  Com- 
pounds: Eng.,  Husher,  Usher. 

Huskey — see  Hussey. 

Huskinson.  Huskisson — see  Hodge, 

Husch  and  Hoskinson. 
ffusler.  Hustler— A.-Fr.-Lat..  Hos- 
tier.   Ostler,   innkeeper;   M.   E., 


hostiler,  hosteler;  M.  E..  O.  Fr., 
hostel,  an  inn  and  the  agent,  suf- 
fix, -er. 

Hussey — A.-Fr.-Teut.,  belonging  to 
La  Houssay{e),  Normandy;  the 
Holly-grove.  This  name  is  some- 
times for  the  Irish  Oh-Eoghusa; 
p. ;  see  House. 

Husson,  Huston,  Husted  —  see 
House  and  Houston. 

Hutchings,  Hutchins.  Hutchinson, 
Hutchison — Fl.,  Huygens ;  p. ; 
Fr.,  Huchin,  a  palatal  form  of 
Hug(o) .  Huchin  is  rare  in 
Fr. ;  Huchon  the  more  usual  form 
in  England,  13lh  and  14th  cent. 
Hutchin's  son:  see  Huggins. 

Hutteball.  Hutteballe.  Huttel,  Hut- 
to— Dch.,  D.,  Huth,  p.;  see  Hud- 
dy. 

Hutton — loc,,  Somers..  Westmd., 
Yorks. ;  Eng..  belonging  to  Hut- 
ton  ;  the  Hoo  or  Hoe  farm  or 
estate.  Elias  de  Hoton,  Gt.,  Inq. 
of  Serv..  A.  D.  1212;  John  de 
Hoton,  Hund.  Rolls.  A.  D.  1274; 
William  de  Hoton,  Lanes.  Fines, 
A.  D.  1443. 

Hnttzley,  Huziey  —  A.-Fr.-Tcut. ; 
the  Fr.,  Houzc,  a  nick-name  for 
the  wearer  of  Icggins:  Fr.,  Hou- 
scaux,  leggins.  gaiters;  O.  H.  G.. 
hosa,  a  leg  or  foot  covering. 

Hyatt — From  Ayott ;  loc.,  Herts. ; 
or  Fl.,  Hyart:  p.;  see  Hiatt. 

Hyde.  Hyden — A. -Sax.,  hyd,  a 
haven,  wharf;  hence,  ?Iyde;  from 
Hvde;  loc.  Middlx. ;  or  N., 
Hcidr;  D..  G..  Dch..  Heide;  p.; 
Scand.  origin.  Hyde  or  Hide  was 
the  name  of  a  half  brother  of 
King  Sverrir:  he  fell  in  1191. 
.Another  Hide  was  captain  in 
Sverrerir's  armv.  1201.  Adam 
attc  Hyde.  Pari  Writs;  "When 
come  ripeth  in  hcrvest  tyde,  mery 
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it  is  in  feld  and  hyde,"  Kyng  Al- 
isaimder,  ]4th  cent, ;  see  Hyde, 

Hye — Dch.,  Heije;  p.;  see  Hey- 
hoe. 

Hyelte— Dweller  at  the  small  isl- 
and ;  see  Aylett. 

Hyer — see  Ayers. 

Hyke— -see  Hick. 

Hylander — see  Highlander, 

Hyler — see  Hiles  and  Killer. 

Hylton— loc..  Staffs,  and  Suffolk; 
or  S.,  Ilylten ;  p. ;  see  Hilton, 

Hyman — Used  by  the  Jews  as  a 
variant  of  Hyam,  Heb.  "The  sun 
is  moreover  the  life-giver."  Con- 
sequently a  further  change  is  also 
permissible,  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  that  permsision,  num- 
bers of  Jewish  families  adopted 
the  surnames  Hayim,  Hyam,  Hy- 
man, Hymans,  Hymanson,  Hey- 
mann,  Heimans,  Heymanson, 
Hyamson,  Hiam,  Higham,  Vidal 
and  Veitel  in  Germany,  Vitta  in 
Italy,  A'ivien  in  France,  Vivian  in 
England. 

Hymas,  Hymus — see  Eanies. 

Hyt,  Hytc — Eng,.  belonging  to 
Hythe,  or  dweller  at  the  i^ithc,  a 
landing  place,  wharf,  haven. 

r.Xnson — Apparently  an  anglictza- 
tion  of  the  Scand.,  lanscn  or 
Janscn,  lohnson. 

Ibb— A.-Fr.-l-at.-Gr.-IIeb..  a  dim. 
of  Isabel  (le).  a  I'rench  form  of 
the  Vulgate  lUisabcth,  God  is  her 
oath. 

Ihlicrsou— F..  IIk).  Ilibboo;  D..  Ib- 
sen:  p.;  nr  II»s|.-.nc:loc.  Oxf. 

I<!e— Inc..  Devon.;  or  F..  1").,  Dch. 
p. ;  the  A. -Sax..  Ida.  apparently  a 
var.  i)f  Kada:  O.  R..  cail,  pros- 
])erity.  liaiiiiinc^s.  Ida  the  son  of 
Fiippa,  a  ilc'icendant  of  Woden, 
i-.  aceoriliii^'^  to  ihe  A.-.Sa\-.  tra- 
diliiins.  regar<led  as  the  foumler 


of  the  Anglian  kingdom  in  ! 
nicia,  in  the  year  547. 

leman — see  Hyman. 

Iff — see  Ivatt  and  Ives. 

He — A.  Fr.-  Lat.,  dweller  at 
Isle.    John  del  He.  Hund.  B 

Iley,  nii— From  the  O.  H.  G.. 
or  He,  to  hasten.  Simple  foi 
O.  G„  111.  Ylla;  Eng„  Ilcy, 
Eley ;  M.  G.,  Ihle.  Compot 
O,  G..  Illehere;  8th  cent.,  I 
Ihler,  Illman. 

Illingsworth,  Illingworth  — 
Yorks. ;  Eng.,  belonging  tr 
lingworth,  Yorks.,  I4th  cent 
E.,  Illying-worth,  the  farm  o 
tate  of  the  111,  a  family. 

Ilium — From  the  A. -Sax.,  am, 
we  derive  the  compounds 
lam,  William,  Hillam  and 
liam.  Ilium. 

risley— loc.,  Berks,,  or  Hill 
Glost. 

I  mason — see  Eames  and  Emm 

Inday — From  Himley;  loc.  Si 

Imsen — see  Eames. 

Ince — loc.,  Lanes.;  Scand.,  bcl 
ing  to  Ince,  at  the  Hall ;  O 
innis,  inni,  an  abode,  hall.  I 
Blundell  occurs  in  the  D.  E 
Hinne,  a  nominative  form 
Norman  prophetic  H- ;  in 
I3th  cent,  as  Inns,  Ins,  in 
11.  E.,  forms  of  Ince  near  1 
an;  see  Innes. 

Inch — Celt,  dweller  on  an  is 
or  riparian  meadow ;  Ir.-C 
inis,  slender ;  see  Enger, 

Tnderwich,  Inderwick — Eng,,  j 
ably  for  Hindcrwich,  Hit 
wick:  the  hinder  or  rear  v 
from  O.  E,,  hinder,  behind 
wic,  a  place ;  marsh-pasture. 

Ine — A.  S.,  Ine,  collector  of  tri 

Ingall,  Ingalls — see  Ingle. 

Ingebretsen,  Ingelbretsen — Sci 
navian  nam?, 
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Ingelstrom,  Ingstrom  —  Scand., 
hedge-hog  river. 

Ingemanson — see  Ingman. 

Ingersol,  Ingersoll — From  Inker- 
sol  ;  Idc.,  Derbysh. ;  Scand.,  be- 
longing to  Ingers(h)all  or  Ink- 
ers(h)all,  Notts.,  Ingar's  hall, 

Inghan*— A.-Scand.,  belonging  to 
Ingham,  Lines.,  Norfolk,  Suffolk, 
etc.;  O.  East  E.,  -ing;  O.  N., 
-eng,  a  meadow,  and  ham,  home ; 
a  meadow-home  or  dwelling.  In 
the  Rolls  of  D.  B.,  Richard  In- 
gania  later  became  Engehaiii, 
now  Ingham;  result  of  name 
trickery. 

Ingle,  Ingles — N.,  Ingolfr;  F.,  Ing- 
hels;  S,,  Ingersson;  Dch.,  In- 
gelse,  Inckel;  p.;  Ingulf,  a  ten- 
ant in  chief;  ajid  Ingelric,  Ingolf, 
Ingulf,  Saxon  tenants  in  D.  B. 
O.  N.,  engil;  O.  S„  O.  H.  G„ 
engil;  M,  G.,  engel;  Lat.,  angel- 
us:  angel.  In  the  13th  and  14th 
centuries  we  find  Ingel,  Ingle, 
Ingal(l),  Ingil(l), 

Ingleby — see  Ingle,  also  England. 

Ingledew— N.,  Ingjaldr;  D.  B., 
Engeler ;  p. ;  see  England. 

Inglefield — Eng,,  belonging  to  In- 
glefield'or  Englefield,  Berks,,  the 
A.-Sax.,  Engla-Feld,  A.  D.  871, 
the  plain  of  the  angels. 

Ingleson — see  Ingle. 

Ingman — Scand.,  Ing's  man,  ser- 
vant, or  meadowman;  see  Ing- 
ham. 

Ingold — Scand.,  the  O.  Scand., 
personal  name  Ingiald ;  Ing's 
tribute;  Eng..  for  the  .\.-Sax., 
Ingeld.  Ingild.  In^'ild,  ob.  .\.  D. 
718,  was  the  name  of  a  brother 
of  the  famous  king  of  Wcs^^ex, 
Ine;  see  Engar. 

Ingram,  Ingrum — loc..  Northbd. ; 
Teut..  Ing's  Raven;  O.  H.  G„ 
ram,  hram(n) ;  Q.  N.,  hram{n) ; 


O.  E.,  hran,  raven.  Both  In- 
geram  and  Ingelram  occur  in  the 
Hund.  Rolls :  see  Engar. 

Ingrey  —  From  Ingrave;  loc., 
Herts.;  see  Engar. 

Inkley — Eng..  for  Ingley,  belong- 
ing to  Hinckley,  Leic,  hanging 
or  steep  lea  or  cliff.  Hinckley  is 
.situated  on  a  lofty  eminence. 

Inman — Eng.,  Innkeeper;  M.  E.,  in 
a  lodging,  dwelling;  O,  E..  inn; 
O.  N.,  inni.  a  house;  a  house- 
man ;  see  Hinman. 

Innes,  Inn  is — see  Inch. 

Ipsen,  Ipson — see  Ebbe. 

Ireland — Fl.,  Irlen;  p.;  Celt,  and 
Teut.:  O,  E.,  Ir(aMand,  O.  Ir., 
eriu,  later  Eire;  Latin  form;  Ir., 
Hibemia,  Heberio,  Iberio;  Gcr., 
Ivemia ;  the  Welsh  form  is 
Iwerddon.  Simon  de  Irlaude, 
Hund.  Rons,  A.  D,  1274;  Adam 
de  Irelaund,  Assize  Rolls,  A,  D. 
1285. 

Irish — Ang,-Celt, ;  Irish,  man;  O. 
E,,  Irisc,  Yrisc;  M.  E.,  Insh(e), 
Iryssh(e) ;  see  Ireland, 

Imlav — see  Earl. 

Irons— The  O.  H.  G..  isam ;  A.  S., 
isern,  Ison,  Isarn.  iron.  Simple 
forms:  O.  G.,  Isinus,  8th  cent., 
Isarn.  10th  cent,.  Eng.,  Ison, 
Izon.  Iron;  M.  G,,  Eisen;  Fr.. 
Eysen.  Compounds.  O.  G..  Isan- 
bcrt,  Isambert,  8th  cent.  M.  G., 
Isanbart,  Isanburg,  Irinbric,  Is- 
enbei^,  Isanman ;  Eng.,  Iron- 
bridge.  Isnard,  Ironman:  Fr., 
Izanibert,  Isnard,  Esnawlt;  Eng. 
In  the  Chron.  of  Limburck  there 
is  a  Heinrich  der  Isern,  Henry 
the  Iron, 

Irvin,  Irvine.  Irving,  Irwin — From 
Irvine;  loc,  Ayrshire,  anciently 
Earwine,  Irewin,  Irvin,  Orewin, 
A,  D.  1295,  Yrewen,  Celt.  The 
town   is  named   from   the  river. 
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Johnston.  Irving  or  Irvine, 
Dumfriesshire.  The  Irvine  burn 
here  is  east-flowing.  W.  F.  Ir- 
vine. F.  S.  A.,  says  that  by  far 
the  largest  clan  of  the  name  were 
settled  around  the  Dumfriesshire 
Irvine. 

Isaac — Heb.,  laughter;  or  he  langh- 
eth.  It  would  appear  that  the 
name  Isaac,  derived  from  the 
root  t,shhg,  and  meaning  laugh, 
was  connected  in  popular  Israel- 
ite tradition  with  incidents  pre- 
ceding or  attending  the  birth  of 
the  patriarch. 

Isaacion,  Isaacs,  Isaacson,  Isaksen, 
Isakson — Isaac's  son  ;  see  Isaac. 

Isaard,  Isard — Fr.-Teut.,  Iron- 
hard;  O.  Tcut.,  Ishard.  for  Isan- 
hard.  a  nick-name  from  the  cha- 
mois: !•>..  isard.  a  chamois;  of 
doubtful  Teut.  origin. 

Isabel.  Isabcll,  Ishel.  Isbell— Isa- 
bellc  seems  to  be  commoner  in 
France  as  a  surname  than  Isabel. 
The  Fr.  word  isabelle,  "dun-col- 
ored," "dove  colored,"  i.s  said 
to  be  due  to  the  name  of  the 
.Archduchess  Isabcll.  daughter  of 
Philip  II  of  Spain,  who,  when 
her  husband  was  besieging  Ost- 
end  (1601-4).  wore  a  dove-col- 
ored suit. 

I.senburg — i'sen,  inm;  heorg, 
mountain :  iron-moiuitatn ;  sec 
Eisele. 

Isgreen — sec  F.ss. 

Ishani — loc,  Northnnts ;  Is.  ice : 
ham,  hou.ie,  dwelling,  ice-house. 

Isherwood,  Ishog,  Ishy — From  W.. 
Ishlawrcoed  or  Tshlawrcoed:  Uk.. 
Monmouth :  .Fng..  belonging  to 
Isherwoofl,  I^ncs..  13th  cent. 
Yserwudc.or  Ishcre's  Wood  ;  .-\.- 
Sax..  Ishcre  for  Isenlicrc.  lit., 
iron-army:  M.  E.,  wudc,  O.  E., 
wudu,  a   wood.     .A   William  de 


Yserwude  was  concerned  in 
D.  1246  in  litigation  over  20  ac 
of  land  in  Halliwell.  Lane.  . 
size- Rolls,  i.  7, 

Island — Place  name:  see  Isle. 

Islaub—see  Heslop  and  Haslop. 

Isel,  Isles— A.-Fr.-Lat.,  dweller 
an  island.  O.  Fr.,  isle;  mi 
ile;  Lat.,  insula. 

Isom — From  Isham;  loc..  Noi 
ants ;  see  Isham. 

Ison — see  Izon. 

Isot,  Issot,  Lssott — Celt.,  fair; 
Isoltfe),  Ysolt(e>,  Isoldf 
Isoud(e),  latinized  as  Isd 
Fr.,  Iseulte,  etc..  forms  of 
O.  Welsh  Es(s)ym.  fair  < 
Ysolt  uxor  Ric.  de  Caterh 
Rot.  de  Oblatis,  A.  D.  1206.  Is 
de  Hilton,  Pat.  Rolls,  A. 
1258.  Richard      fil.      Iso 

Hund.  Rolls,  A.  D.  1274.  Tl 
may  have  been  some  comp; 
lively  late  confusion  with  Is; 

Israel  son,  Isrelsen,  Isrelson— 
rael,  Heb.,  prince  of  God; 
contender  of  God ;  Heb.,  Yis 
—El,  God. 

luman — see  Human. 

Ivar — Scand. ;  the  O.  Scand..  I' 
for  Ivhar(r),  bow-army;  O. 
iv-.  later  y-r,  yew,  bow, 
har(r).  herr,  army.  Ivar 
Tver  are  the  mod.  Scandinai 
forms.  Celt,  Ivar,  or  Ivor 
also  an  old  Celtic  name;  or 
doubtful. 

Ivatt — Fl.,  Heyvaert;  p.;  dim. 
Ive. 

Ive,  Ives — Frran  St.  Ives;  I 
Hunts.;  Teut,  the  M.  E.. 
Ivo,  Vvo;  Domesday  and 
Teut.,  Fris.,  If;  Dch.,  iff; 
iva.  yew.  Ivo  de  Taillbois 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  of 
Conqueror's  satellites.  The  j 
tree  is  still  known  as  tjie  "ifc 
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Suffolk.    Ive  Hook,  Hund.  Rolls, 

A.  D.  1274;  Ivo  Milner,  Yorks. 

Poll-tax,  A.  D.  1379. 
[verson— Variant     of    Ivar,    fver's 

son ;     Ivers,     from     Iver;     loc., 

Bucks. 
Ivcy.  Ivie — From  the  plant  name; 

Ivy,  Ive  and  Ife,  and  the  M.  G., 

ive  seem  to  be  from  an  old  Germ. 

Ivo;  A.  S-  Iffi  and  O.  N.,  yfa, 

to  ra^c;  see  Ivatt. 
Ivins — see  Ive. 
Ivory— From  Ivry ;  loc..  Normandy. 

May  be  a  trade-name  from  one 

who  deals  in  ivory.    The  surname 

seems  to  be  French. 
Izatt— see  Isot. 
Izen.   Izon— P.,  Eisse,  Eissen;   D., 

S.,  Eiscn;  p. 

Jabson— see  Japp  and  Jappson. 

Jacaway.  Jackaway,  lackway — A 
dim.  of  the  French  Jacque(s), 
under  Jack(e).  Jackways  show; 
the  old  dissyllable  pronounciatJon 
of  Jaques. 

Jack,  Jack{e)— A  dim.  substitute 
for  John,  and  an  Eng.  form  of 
i'rench  Jacque(s),  from  Lat.  Ja- 
cobus; var.  of  Jacob.  "I,  Jacke 
rpland,  make  my  mone  to  very 
Gofi."_Jacke  Upland  (c.  1400), 
I.  In  his  reply  to  the  epistolary 
attack  on  the  friars  beginning 
with  the  above  line.  Friar  Daw 
Topias  writes  indiPTcrcntly  Jak, 
Jakke.  Jake,  Jacke. 

Jackman,  Jakeman — In  the  Scandi- 
navian peopled  counties,  especial- 
ly Yorks.,  Eng.,  where  the  14th 
cent,  form  was  usually  Jakman, 
denoting  Jack's  man,  servant ;  see 
Jacks. 

Jackin,  Jacklin,  Jackling,  Jacks — 
From  the  Fr.  Jacquelin ;  also, 
from  the  O.  H.  G.,  jagon ;  M.  G., 


jagen;  O.  N.,  Swed.,  jaga,  to 
hunt;  Eng.,  jag,  jack,  hunter. 
Simple  forms:  O.  G.,  Jacco;  11th 
cent.  M.  G.,  Jock;  Pr..  Jacque, 
Jacqueau.  Dim.,  Jachelinus;  D 
B.  Eng..  Jacklin,  Jackal!,  Jeykyll. 
Jockisch,  Jacks,  Jax ;  Fr.,  Jacque- 
lin. Jekel,  Jaccaz;  M.  G.,  Jeckel. 
Compounds,  Eng.,  Jaggard.  Jag- 
ger,  Jackett,  Jagged,  Jaget,  Jack- 
man;  Fr..  Jacquicr,  Jacquemar; 
Jack's  son. 
Jackson — Jack's  son ;  also  D.,  Ja- 
cobsen ;  S..  Jacobson ;  p.,  Jak, 
Jakchen ;  p. 
Jackstein — see  Jacks. 
Jacob,  Jakob— Heb..  supplanter ; 
Lat.,  Jacob-US,  lacob-us,  he  will 
supplant.  Again,  J.  Baring-Gould 
says,  from  James  come  Jacox, 
Jacks,  Jacques,  Jackson,  Jacobs, 
Jacobson,  etc. 
Jacobs,  Jackobs — Jacob's  son;    see 

Jacob, 
Jacobsen,,  Jacobson — see     Jackson 

and  Jacob. 
Jacoby — From  Jacobi,  the  genit.  of 
Jacobus.        William    fil.    Jacobi. 
Hund.  Rolls;  see  Jacob. 
Jacques — The  French   form  of  Ja- 
cob-us ;  p. ;  see  Jacob  and  Jacks. 
Jaffe.     Jaffey  —  Heb.,     handsome ; 
Heb.,  yaphah,  to  be  beautiful ;  A.- 
Fr.-Teut.,   from  Geoffrey. 
Jager.  Jaggar.  Jaggers— Eng.  and 
Scotch  word  for  peddler,  carter, 
teamster.      This  is  a  specifically 
Yorkshire,    West   Riding  name, 
found  in  the  14th  cent,  as  Jagcr. 
Jagher ;  see  Jacks. 
Jaggard — Fr..    Jacquard;    G.,    Ja- 
gode,  Jache,   Tach;  Dch..  Jager, 
Jagt,  Jacot;   D.   B..  Jageli;  PI., 
Tacquet ;    p.       William    Jagard. 
Hund.  Rolls. 
Jaggi— see  Jacks. 
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Jahanson,  Jansen  —  Jane's  son; 
Dch.,  Jansen ;  Scand.,  Janson. 

Jaman — Dim.  of  James. 

Jamcrson,  Jameson,  Jamieson,  Jam- 
ison— James'  son;  see  Jamie. 

James — D.,  Gjems;  G.,  Gems;  D. 
B.,  James ;  p. 

Jamie,  Jamy — F.,  Jimme,  Jimmen; 
p.  and  family  name ;  Fr.,  Gimai. 

Jan.  Jans — ;\  form  of  John;  Fern., 
Janfe) ;  Dch.  and  Ft.  form  Jan; 
see  Cann. 

Jane — Fl.,  Jegn;  Fr.,  Janet,  Jean, 
Jeanne;  p. 

Janes,  Jayncs — D.,  Jans,  Jenson ; 
Och.,  Jan.'w ;  G.,  Jensch ;  Fl..  Jen- 
nes,  Jcyens ;  p. 

Janisson.  Jannason,  Jansen,  Janson 
— Jane's  son.  An  anfflicization  of 
the  corres|)on(linf^  Scand,,  Jansen. 
Theodore  Janssen  was  a  refugee; 
tic  was  created  a  baronet  by 
Qnecn  .\nne.  lie  brought  with 
him  to  I'lngland  20.000  pounds, 
which  h(?  iniiirovcd  t©  300.000 
ponnds  in  1720:  later  he  tost 
neariy  220.000  pounds,  half  of 
Ids  then  real  estate,  in  a  South 
Soa  company. 

TanlvC.  lauliin — .\  dim.  of  Tanc, 
Walter  J;uil<in.  Iluud.  Rolls.' 

Jiuitiius.  Jankinsou — Jankin's  son. 
William  lankvnsi'M.  Lane.  Fines. 
A.  W  l.W. 

Janson.  Janssi — Jam  el'*  son:  an 
an;rlici7ation  of  tlio  corrcspond- 
iii;r  Scand..  Jansen  ;  see  Janes  and 
Jannisun. 

I.-Cii'— .\  hutch  dim.  (  laapi  of  la- 
c'.'Ksce  Jacoh. 

;:.■■•-  ■:: — J-ipp"'^  '>'"- 

/-i".i-s — i-o  Jacques. 

-  ._r  -r-x—Vr..  Tar  :in  :  lardisi  in  Roll 

■::■.•::>  AV'oy:Sc.M.-rr.-Tcut.. 

'  ■."■  -   .•  ~.  t'.irdcn  :  Fr..  Tar.lin: 


O.-Sax.,  gardo;  O.  Fris.,  gai 
O.  H.  G.,  garto,  a  garden. 

Jarmain,  Jarman — see  Carr;  p. 

Jarrard,  Jarred — D.  B.,  Girard; 
see  Carr. 

Jarrell,  Jarrold — For  Gerald ; 
Carr. 

Jarvis — Fr..  Gervais;  p.;  an  E 
l:sh  place  name,  e.  g.,  Rievai 
whence    Revis,    Rivis.  and 
vaulx,  one  origin  of  Jarvis, 
Gervis. 

Jasper — Dch.,  Jasper,  Jaspers; 
Gaspary ;  Fl.,  Gaspard,  Gas' 
Jaspar :  p. ;  A.-Fr.-Gr.-A 
name  tlerived  from  the  prec; 
stone  so  called ;  O.  Fr,.  )as 
iaspe:  Lat,  iaspis;  Arab.,  y 
jasper. 

Jasperson — Jasper's  son. 

Jean,  Jenne — see  Jane ;  Fr.,  Ji 
O.  Fr.,  Jehan.  or  John;  ah 
."Scotch  fern,  form  of  the 
Jeanne. 

Jcfferay.  Jefferies.  Jeffery,  Jefri> 
From  the  French  GeoflFrav 
Godfrey  ;  D.  B.,  Godefried  ■  f 
the  Clianson  de  Roland,  we 
the  variant  forms  Gefrei.  Gefi 
Geifre't.  e.  g.,  Gefrei  d'Anjo 
Tozcran  le  conte ;  see  Guthrie 

Jeffcrics.  JefFeris.  JefFers.  J^ffi 
Jeffreys,  Jeffries,  JefFryes — 
fer's  son  :  var.  of  Jeffrey.  Jen 
etc. 

lefferson — Jeffer>-'s  son. 

Ten'Hns — .A.  dim.  form  of  Jenso 

Jenkins.  Jenks— Dch..  Jencfc.  J 
Tcnkins  in  Mid.-  and  So 
AA'alc"  is  mainly  due  to  the  g 
Flemish  immigration  into  f 
Iiroke^h-re:  Jan  beinp  the  c 
!ron  Flemish  and  Dutch  fon 
John.  Walter  Tankin.  Hi 
Rolls, 
lenkinson — Jenkin's  son. 
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Jenneson,  Jensen,  Jentzsch  —  see 
Janson. 

Jennett — see  Jane. 

Jenning-s — Dch.,  Janning,  Jenting; 
p.  "In  a  few  years  ago  I  read 
in  Notes  and  Queries  that  Jen- 
nins  is  of  Norse  origin  and  means 
the  iron-man,  and  that  this  family 
gave  its  name  to  Jenningham, 
now  corrupted  into  Birming- 
ham ;"  see  Cann,  Jenkins,  and 
John. 

Jephson,  Jepson  —  Jepson,  from 
Geofrcy;  Jephson  from  Joseph; 
Jephson  is  of  Danish  origin. 

Jerdine — see  Jardinc. 

Jeremiah.  Jeremy — Jeremy,  A.-Heb. 
dim.  form  of  Jeremiah  ;  appoint- 
ed or  exalted  of  Jehovah.  Jeremy 
and  Jeremiah  are  Welsh  names ; 
Jeremiah  was  adopted  in  Ireland 
for  Diarmid. 

Jesperson — Jasper's  son ;  see  Jasper. 

Jesse,  Jessee — Heb.,  Yishay,  yesh, 
wealth;  Hebson,  Hanson,  Nan- 
son.  Jepsen.  Jephson,  Jessen,  anc 
Ericksen ;  the  great  prevalence  in 
England  of  these  Dan.-Scand. 
names  are  relics  of  the  Danish 
conquests. 

Jessen.  Jesson — The  French  dim.  of 
Jesse,  or  Joseph, 

Jestsen — Fr..  Jesty,  or  Jestin;  p.; 
see  Jesson. 

Jewell — Dim,  from  Joel;  personal 
name  of  Old  French  origin ; 
Dan.,  Hjul,  Juell.  Juuel;  p.  Jud- 
hel  de  Totenais,  D.  B. ;  see  Judge. 

Jewett — Double  dim.  of  Julius ; 
fem.  Julia.  William  Jnet,  Hund. 
Rolls.     See  Julius. 

Jex — see  Jacks  and  Jacques. 

Jiles — A.-Fr. ;  see  Giles. 

Jinkins — see  Jenkins. 

Joachin,     Judhan — Heb.,     Jehovah 


will  set  up;  Joachim  and  Jochim 
occur  in  the  Hund.  Rolls. 

Jobe — see  Jope. 

Johanson — D.,  Johannsen,  Johan- 
son,  Johnssen ;  Dch.,  Jannissen, 
Jansen,  Johannissen ;  p. 

John — John.  Heb.,  Jehovah's  prec- 
ious gift,  whence  come  Johnson, 
Jonson,  Jenkins,  Evans,  Heavens, 
Jennings.  Hanson,  Hancock, 
Sevan,  Hawkinson,  lans,  Jevons, 
Joynes. 

Johns,  Johnson — John's  son;  see 
John. 

Johnston.  Johnstone  —  A  Scotch 
form  of  Johnson,  belonging  to 
Johnstone,  Renfrew,  Annandale, 
etc..  John's  Town;  John's  Stone 
or  Castle.  The  Annandale  John- 
stone occurs  as  Jontstune  in  the 
12th  century.  Johnstone  Castle 
is  in  the  Renfrew  township, 
Perth. :  in  the  13th  century,  it  was 
called  Sanct  John's  toun;  see 
John. 

Jolley.  JoUy — A.-Fr.-Scand.,  mean- 
ing merry,  gay;  Mod.  Fr.,  Joli, 
pretty:  6.  N.,  Jol,  a  Christmas 
festival :  a  nickname ;  Eng.,  Jolly ; 
O.  E..  Joliffe;  Fr..  Joly,  Joliot, 
Jolivard,  Jolivet. 

Jonas — Heb.  form  of  Jonah,  a  dove. 

Jones — John's  son,  Joan's  son ; 
Joan.  fem.  of  John.  In  Wales, 
the  surnames,  if  surnames  they 
can  be  called,  do  not  present  the 
same  variety  as  in  England,  most 
of  them  having  been  formed  in  a 
simple  manner  from  the  Christinn 
or  fore-name  of  the  father  in  the 
genitive  case,  son  being  under- 
stood. Thus  Evan's  son  became 
Evans,  John's  son  Jones,  etc. ;  see 
Johns  and  Jonas. 

Jonson — Jon's  or  John's  son;  see 
John. 
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Jope — D.,  Job,  Jopp;  Dch.,  Job, 
Joppe;  Fl.,  Job,  Jobin;  Fr., 
Chopin ;  p. 

Jordan,  Jorden,  Jordon,  Jordy — 
Heb.  descender;  Heb.,  Yarden. 
The  famous  river  from  which 
this  old  baptismal  name  was  taken 
descends  to  the  Dead  Sea  with 
wonderful  force  and  rapidity. 
Robert  fil.  Jordan,  Hund.  Rolls. 
Jordan,  whence  come  Judd,  Jud- 
son,  Juxon ;  or  from  Jude,  Jud- 
kin,  Jukes;  from  the  O.  N,.  Jord. 

Joves — From  the  A. -Say..  lob,  Jove, 
a  very  ancient  name. 

Jowett,  Jowitt  —  A.-Fr.,Lat.,  the 
fairly  common  French  Jouet, 
play,  sport,  ftin ;  Lat.  joc-us,  joke, 
jest.  In  the  English  14th  cent, 
records  we  find  both  Jouet  and 
Jowet ;  see  Judge. 

Joyce — From  Joyeiise :  toe,  Nor- 
mandy. Johais  in  D.  B.  Fran- 
cois <le  Joyctise  was  abbot  of 
Mont-Saint-Michel  in  1594.  For 
the  Fr.,  Jonsse,  Josse.  v.  under 
Joscelin.  Joycuse  or  joyous.  Jos- 
se Shephurd,  Hund.  Rolls. 

Jubb — For  Job;  p.  Warrin  Juhbc, 
Ilund.  Rolls ;  see  Jupe. 

Judaic — From  Jude,  a  Heb.  form 
of  Jiidah.  praised. 

Judd.  Judy — From  the  tribe  of  tlie 
Jutes  are  deriveii  the  following 
ancient  names:  O.  fj.,  Jwla,  Juto, 
Tnddo,  Yuto :  8th  cent.  Eng., 
Judd.  Jooth,  Yett;  M.  G..  Jmle. 
Jutte;  Fr.,  Fudean.  Dim.  Fr., 
Jnttcl,  Judltn  :  Eng,,  Judkin,  Jut- 
ting. Judson.  Comjiounds,  En^., 
^'catman.  Jodwin.  Jcudwinc ;  Fr., 
Jouvin. 

Jude — I  leb.  form  of  Jwlah.  praise  1. 

Judge.  JudLTCs — From  Hotb.,  Juk- 
an  :  O.  II,  G..  juhhun.  to  combat ; 
.\.-Sax.,    yeoc,    courage,    fierce- 


ness; also  sansc  j'ug,  to  i 
forth.  Simple  forms:  O. 
Jugo;  Eng.,  Jugg,  Judge,  J 
Jauge,  Jaugey,  Jue.  Dim.,  E 
Jukes,  Juggs,  Jewiss.  Jugg 
Jeula,      Jewell,  Compou 

Eng.,  Jewctt,  Jowett,  Jew> 
Fr.,  Jougaud,  Jouet,  Jout 
Joumar,  Jouault,  Jouard,  J< 
eard.  Borne  by  Irish,  or  thos 
Irish  descent,  this  name  is  i 
for  Brehony,  for  Ir.  Ma 
Bhreitheamhnaigh,  a  judge.  ' 
lelmus  Judex.— Cal,  Inq.,  P, 
A.  D.  1265;  see  Jug. 

Judson — Jud's  son ;  see  Judd. 

J  J?-  JugiT.  Jugge— Pet  form; 
Judith ;  fcm.  form  of  Judah 
Jude. 

Juijard — see  Judge- 
Jukes— Fr.,   Joux;   p.;    a   dim 
Jordan  and  Jude ;  Juke's  son. 

Jiihlin,  Jtilander,  Julian — Var 
Julius.  Julien  and  Ju 
are  very  common  suma 
Julian  being  the  Breton  f 
Dim.  of  Julian  are  Joltand, 
son,  GoUand,  Jule,  Gilson. 

Julious,  Julius — From  the  Lat.. 
ius,  lulius,  is  app.  from  I 
the  name  of  the  son  of  JEt 
down,  the  first  growth  of  fai 

June — Juneman  is  a  hybrid,  I 
Fr.j  jeune,  whence  also  a 
June.  Fr,,  Le  Jeune,  the  yo 
or  bom  in  the  month  so  c 
young. 

Juukc.  Junker — A  r^rman  oct 
trve  or  nickname;  Low  jet 
form  Ritter.  Junker. 

Jupe.  Jupp,  Juppe— G.,  Jupp; 
Chupe;  p.  John  Joppe,  H 
Rolls.  Joppe  de  Aula,  Cal. 
P.  M.,  A.  D.  1311.;  see  Job 
Jubb. 

Just — German.,  just  from  Lat, 
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jouste,  tilt,  tournament ;  O.  Fl., 
just,  impetus.  Simple  forms: 
Just,  Justy ;  Eng.,  Fr.,  Juste, 
Jost.  Compounds,  mund,  protec- 
tion ;  Eng.,  Justmond,  Justa- 
mond,  wald,  power;  Fr.,  Just- 
ault. 

Justensen,  Justesen,  Justet — Henri 
Justel,  on  coming  to  England  in 
1681,  was  made  keeper  of  the 
king's  library  in  St.  James  palace, 
with  a  salary  of  1200  per  annum ; 
see  Justice. 

Justice,  Justis — A.-Fr.-Lat.,  Jus- 
tice; Fr.,  justice;  Lat.,  justitia, 
Justice.  John  le  Justice,  Hund. 
Roils. 

Kaalstad,  Kaalstod — German,  Kaal, 

bald. 
Kaefer— see  Keeffe. 
Kaehn,  Kaine — see  Caine. 
Kafford,  Kaford— Fr..  Quifut ;  p. 
Kahn— A  var.  of  Cohn, 
Kainz — Celt  for  O'Kane;  see  Kane. 
Kaiser,   Kaizer— A.-Lat.,  emperor; 
a  nickname ;  O.  G.,  kalsur ;  Goth, 

Kaisar ;    Lat.,    Caesar ;     M.     E., 

kayser(c),       kaiser,     cayser(e). 

etc.;   O.   E.,  casere;   O.   H.   G., 

keisur;  O.  Sax.,  kesur. 
Kaisus — Probably     from     Cass-us. 

vain.  I.^t. 
Kalb — A    German    fish-name;    or 

Germ,  for  Calf. 
Kalmar — Swedish  loc.  name. 
Kamermon,  Kameron — see  Camer- 
on. 
Kammerath,   Kammerle,   Kammer- 

man,     Kammeycr,    Kemmeycr — 

see  Game. 
Kamp — see  Camp. 
Kan  del  I — see  Canda. 
Kane — Kane.   Cane,   Cain(e),   but 

more     especially     for     O'Kane, 

Irish. 


Kanecn,  Kanen — Manx. -Celt.,  a 
contraction  of  MacCianain.  son 
of  Cianan ;  Cianan,  a  dim.  of  cian, 
long. 

Kanht,  Kant,  Kanntsen — see  Canda. 

Kap.  Kapp — see  Capps. 

Karl — see  Carl. 

Karlson — Karl's  son. 

Karns — ^see  Came. 

Karr — see  Carr. 

Karran,  Karren — A  Manx  name 
and  a  contraction  of  MacCiarain, 
Ciaran's  son.  The  name  Ciaran 
f  c  i  a  r) ,  mouse -colored,  was 
borne  by  one  of  the  twelve  great 
saints  of  Ireland. 

Kartchencr.  Kartchne,  Kartchncr — 
Probably  from  the  M.  E.,  Kitch- 
ener, a  kitchman. 

Kasey — Celt.,  brave;  Irish.  Catha- 
(a)seach,  or  O'Cathasaigh. 
grandson,  descendant;  see  Case 
and  Casey. 

Kast — Prob.  from  Cass,  the  son  of 
Cassandra.  It  is  |also  another 
form  of  Case ;  see  Guest. 

Kastler — see  Chisel, 

Kast  lie — see  Castle, 

Kastner — see  Guest. 

Kate — A  dim.  of  Katharine,  Catha- 
rine, pure,  true. 

Kates —  Kate's  son.  Kate,  a  dim. 
of  Katharine. 

Kauer — Germ.  Kauer,  Kaupert;  see 
Cow. 

KaufTmann,  Kaufman — see  Cow. 

Kavene — Contracted  from  Mac- 
Gaemhain,  Cacmhin's  son :  caeim, 
beautiful.  O'Kevan  of  Ui-Fiach- 
rach  flourished  A.  D.  876,  Caveen, 
1649.  Caveen.  1662. 

Kay,  Kays — Kay.  Celt.,  a  contrac- 
tion of  Mackay.  Kee  in  the  time 
of  Edward  the  Confessor  is  now 
Kaye.   A.-Fr.-Celt,  dweller  at  a 
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wharf  or  quay ;  Scot.-Scand.  nick- 
name from  the  jackdaw ;  see  Coe, 
Cow,  and  Casey. 

Keachie — Eng.,  or  Scand.  nickname 
for  a  butcher;  M.  E.,  keech,  a 
lumph  of  fat;  a  form  of  cake; 
Dan.,  Norw.,  kagc;  O.  E.,  cec-el, 
a  little  cake ;  see  Keech. 

Keene,  Kean,  Keen — Eng.,  bold, 
sharp;  M.  E.,  kene;  O.  E.,  cene. 
Hugh  le  Kene,  Hund.  Rolls.  D., 
Kiehn;  Fl.,  Kien;  p.  Celt.,  tall; 
Jr.,  caein,  caoin,  handsome,  come- 
ly ;  for  Mackain,  son  of  John ;  see 
John. 

Keappler — The  accession  to  the 
throne  of  William  of  Orantie  was 
an  inducement  to  the  Nether- 
landers  to  come  over  and  feather 
their  nests  at  English  expense. 
To  this  England  owes  the  Bent- 
inck."!,  the  Keppela,  the  Vansit- 
tarts,  and  that  soldier  of  fortune, 
Schonibcrg ;  see  Chipman. 

Kearl — Dch.,  Kurrcll;  Eng.,  Curl; 
p.  Kyriel  stands  for  Criol.  Rob- 
ert, youngest  son  of  Count  Eu, 
obtained  from  him  Criol,  near  Eu. 
The  name  became  Create  and 
CroJe,  Curilie  and  Kyrle ;  see 
Carr. 

Kearn,  Kearnes,  Kearns — Celt.,  sol- 
dier; Ir.  caethcrn,  cearn.  victory; 
Kearns,  Kearn's  son;  see  Gerner. 

Kearney — Celt.,  soldier,  the  Irish 
dim.  of  Kcani;  Came,  a  Cornish 
name ;  see  Cairn. 

Kearsey — Eng..  belonging  to  Kcars- 
sey  or  Kersey,  .Suffolk ;  13th  cent. 
Karsy.  Kcrsy,  tlic  Cress-Water- 
side. Ker^ev  is  on  a  tributary  of 
the  River  Hfett. 

Kearsley,  Kvrcslcy — Kiig. .  lielong- 
ing  to  Kear'-lcv.  Lanes.,  1501, 
Kercsley.  Kear-lt-y  Fell.  North- 
umberland. 


Keasel — see  Chisel. 

Keat,  Keate— Keaton— Teut,  h 
lively,  gay;  O.  N,,  kat-r,  ma 
cheerful;  fiee  Kett, 

Keates,  Keats — From  Kitts;  1 
Devon ;  or  G.,  Kietz ;  p. ;  D 
from  Christopher,  Kitts,  Kits 
Keates,  etc.  Keat(s)'s  son; 
Keat. 

Keays — see  Kay. 

Keble,    KibIun~Fr.,    Quibel; 
Kiebel ;  p. ;  see  Kibble. 

Keddington — see  Elddington. 

Kedman — see  Edmond. 

Keech.  Keetch — Eng.,  or  Sea 
nickname  for  a  butcher;  Dial, 
keech,  a  lump  of  fat ;  a  fonr 
cake ;  Dan.-Norw.,  kage ;  L 
kaka ;  O.  E.,  cec-el,  a  little  c 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  son  o 
butcher. 

Keef,    Keefe,  KeefF,  Keeflfe— C 
kind,    beloved,    gentle ;    Ir. 
Gael.,  caomh,  caoimh,  as  in 
O'Caoimh,  O'Keeffe.  g^andso: 
descendant  of  Caomh. 

Keefer— D.,      Kieffer ;      p. ; 
Keefe. 

Keel,     Keele— From     Keele; 
Staffs. ;    belonging    to    Keel 
Keele,  which  was  spelled  Ki< 
the  13th  cent. 

Keeler — N.    and    East    Eng., 
Scand..   belonging  to   a   keel 
ship ;  shipman,  bargeman ;  O. 
ceol;O.N.,kioIl;  M.Dutch,: 
a  ship ;  Celt  for  Keiller. 

Keeley.  Keely— Celt,  for  0'K< 
descendant  of  Cadhal,  meai 
fair,  beautiful,  Eng,,  belont 
to  Keighley,  Yorks.,  A.  D..  I 
Kygheley.  A.  D.  1330,  Kighe 
M.  E.,  ley;0.  E.,  leah,  alea; 
first  element  probably  repres 
the  Norse  pcrs.  name  Kioge, 

Keenan — Dim.  of  Keen ;  see  K 
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Keep — Dch.,  Kiepe,  Kip ;  p.  Eng., 
dweller  at  a  donjon  or  strong- 
hold ;  O.  E.,  cepan,  to  observe, 
keep. 

Keesling — see  Chisel. 

Keetcr — see  Keat. 

Keethley,  Keetley,  Keight ley —Celt, 
from  the  Irish  O'Gatlaoich,  des- 
cendant of  Gatlaoch ;  see  Keigb- 
ley. 

Keevil— toe.,  Wilts.  10th  cent., 
Kefle ;  the  A.-Sax.  personal  name 
Caefel,  without  a  local  suffix. 

Keggie,  Keggin — Celt,,  a  contrac- 
tion of  Ir.  Manx,  MacThaidh- 
gin,  son  of  little  Tadhg,  the  poet, 
philosopher, 

Keightley,  Keighley — Eng.  or 
Scand.  and  Eng.,  belonging  to 
Keighley,  Yorks.,  A.  D.  1284, 
Kygheley,  A.  D.  1330,  Kigheley; 
M.  E.,  ley :  O.  E.,  leah,  a  lea ;  the 
first  element  prob.  represents  the 
Norse  personal  name  Kioge.  The 
parish  of  Keighley  contains  sev- 
eral hamlets  with  Ncrse  names. 

Kehl.  Keil,  Keilland,  Kelle— see 
Keel. 

Keith — This  name  originates  from 
the  "Chatti,  Catti,"  a  tribe  of  the 
Germans,  who  dwelt  in  what  is 
now  called  "Hesse-Cassel." 
About  B.  C.  100.  a  part  of  this 
tribe  descended  the  Rhine,  and 
settled  in  Holland.  During  the 
reign  of  Corbred  II,  King  of 
Scot..  A.  D.  76,  a  part  of  these 
Cattie  emigrated  to  Britain.  Sir 
William  Keith  was  created  Earl 
Marischal  in  1458.  In  1540  the> 
were  the  greatest  land  owners  in 
Scotland.  Celt.,  belonging  to 
Keith,  Haddington.  Banff,  etc. 

Kell.  Kellas,  Kellie— Scand..  dwel- 
ler at  the  spring ;  N,  E..  and 
Scot.,    kell,     a     Sprrng;    O.     N., 


kelda;  Swed.,  Kella.  Kellie,  a 
toe,  Fife. 

Keller — From  Kellehcr,  Irish  Ceil- 
eachair,  may  be  from  Kilner ;  O. 
E.,  kell,  a  kiln,  furnace;  see  Gale. 

Kellersberger,  Kellesberger — There 
were  three  castles  built  by  the 
family  of  Keller,  the  place  called 
Kellersburg ;  the  -er  means  a  de- 
scendant of  the  family,  or  an  oc- 
cupant of  that  place. 

Kellet — loc..  Lanes. ;  Scand.,  13th 
cent.,  Kelet,  the  spring-head, 
Orm  de  Kellet.  Pipe  Roll,  A.  D. 
1226-7.  Godith  de  Kellet,  Cat. 
Inq.  P,  M.,  A.  D.  1260. 

Kelley.  Kellie,  Kelly— loc.,  Ren- 
frew; or  Irish  O'Ceallach;  p.; 
Celt.,  Ir.,  and  Gael.,  war,  war- 
rior :  a  common  name  in  the  Isle 
of  Man;  contraction  of  Mac- 
Ce(a)l!aLgh;  also  belonging  to 
Kelly  or  Kellie,  Scot.,  the  wood, 
forest ;  see  Gale. 

Kellog,  Kellogg — A.-Scand.,  hog- 
slaughterer.  William  Cullehog, 
Hund.  Rolls. 

Kell  Strom — see   Kelston, 

Kelsey — From  Kelsale;  loc.,  Suf- 
folk ;  Scand..  belonging  to  Kel- 
sey, Line.  13th  cent.,  Kelescye, 
KioU's  Island  or  Waterside. 

Kelso — Eng.,  bekinging  to  Kelso, 
I2th  cent.,  Calkon,  Kelcou,  the 
Chalk-Hill;  O..  Northumb.,  calc; 
West  Sax.,  cealc ;  Lat.,  calx, 
chalk,  lime  and  ho,  a  hoe,  hill. 
The  chalk-hill  by  the  town  is  now 
called  Chalk-Heugh. 

Kelson — Kcll's  son;  see  Kell. 

Kelston — Eng..  belonging  to  Kel- 
ston, Somers..  form.  Kilveston, 
probably  Cynlaf's  Estate. 

Keni.-in — Keeper  of  the  keys;  see 
Key. 

Kember  —  Eng,,     wool     or      flax 
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coml>er:  f.  M.  E.,  keniben;  O. 
E.,  cemban,  to  comb. 

Keiiiniersley— Gcrni.,  Kaiiinier,  to 
sport,  and  Icali,  ii'a:  to  siiorl  on 
the  lea. 

Kemp,  Kcmpe — N'.,  Keiiibir,  or 
Kampi;  G.,  Katiip;  Dcli.,  Kamp, 
Kemp ;  D.  B.,  C^aiiip :  p. ;  Tcut.- 
Lat,,  soldier,  warrior.  Alan 
Kemi>e.  IIuiwl.  Rolls.  A.  D.  1274. 
John  Kem]>e,  Mini.";.  .Vccts., 
I-ancs.,  A.  1).  1314.     See  Camp. 

Kempsley,  Kenislty — loc..  Kent. 

Kempton — l-'roni  Keniiierton;  loc., 
Salop. ;  Eng.,  belonfjing  to  Kemp- 
ton,  Salop..  M'sex.,  etc.  Kenip- 
lown.  the  Brighton  sidnirb,  is  a 
mod  era  place  Imilt  hy  one  T. 
Kemp;  see  Kimpton, 

Ken,  Kenn.  Kendace — loc..  Somers. 
John  and  Richard  do  Ken  in  Kot. 
Obi.  et  Fin..  K.  John.  Walter  le 
Ken,  Hund.  Rolls.  The  prcsent- 
d.iy  Norman  form  of  the  name  is 
I,e  Quen.  Celt.,  belonging  to 
Kenn,  Devon..  Somer.s..  named 
from  the  River  Kenn.  See  Ken- 
dal. 

Kendal.  Kcndale,  Kendall,  Kendin, 
Kendle— Celt,  and  Tent.,  belong- 
ing to  Kendal.  W'l-stm.,  the  dale 
of  the  river  Kent,  Ken,  or  Can, 
from  the  Welsh  cain,  clear, 
bright:  the  second  dement  is  O. 
E..  .lal-r.  a  dale,  valley.  Ken<lal 
i."!  prnperlv  Kirkliv  In  Kendal. 
John  de  Kendal.  Line.  Assize- 
Rolls.  A.  D.  124r,.  Scan.l.,  occa- 
sionally belonging  to  Kenilal  or 
Kendaie.  Yorks,.  the  Domesday 
Chelilal.  the  spring-dale. 

Kendrick — !>nni  Kendrick  or  Ken- 
wrick;  Inc.,  Salop.  Kenwright  is 
changed  into  Kendrick.  .\  con- 
traction ijf  MacKendrick,  for 
MacIIendrick  and  Kenrick. 


Kenedy,  Kennedy — Celt,  for 
Irish  C(e)inneidigh,  ugly  hi 
or  ugly  chief;  Ir.,  cinn,  cca 
head,  chief,  leader,  and  eidt 
ugly :  also  from  the  Ir 
O'Ceannfhada  or  O'Cinnidh; 
Cineadh,  a  nation. 

Kener.  Kenner — see  Kuhn  a 
Kennard. 

Keniose,  Kenison,  Keniston.  K' 
neson^From  Kenstone ;  loc.,  i 
lop. ;  Kenny's  son  ;  Kenny,  a  p 
■dler  or  merchant;  Irish  p. 

Kenkie — Eng.,  Kinkee ;  see  Kuh 

Kentey.  Kennelly,  Kennely — C 
for  the  Irish  O'Cinnfliaclai 
grandson,  or  descendant 
Ccannfaeladh,  skilful  or  lean 
chief ;  Ir.,  ceann,  chief,  lea( 
head,  and  faeladh,  skil 
learned. 

Kennah,  Kenney — Fr,,  Kenis,  K 
nis;  p.;  Celt,,  the  Irish  Cioiu 
cion,  love  and  aith,  quick.  1 
name  has  interchanged  with  K 
ney :  see  Kuhn, 

Kennard — From  Kennarth ;  I 
Wales.  S.  Wales.  The  A.-S 
Cenh(e)ard,  boldly  strong; 
Kinnard. 

Keimet,  Kennett,  Kinnett  —  C 
belonging  to  Kennet,  Wilts., 
Domesday  Chenete,  from 
river-name;  the  source  of 
Ketmet,  which  apparently  nai 
the  Roman  station  Cunet-io 
near.  Peter  de  Kenet.  \Vi 
Hund.  Rolls.  Eng..  belongin; 
Kennet (t),  Camb..  the  Domes 
Chenct,  which,  according 
Skeat,  is  near  a  river  of  the  s 
name.  William  de  Kenet,  Cai 
Hund.  Rolls. 

Kcnnicott — A  dim.  of  Kennison 

Kennington,  Kenmnton — Eng., 
longing  to  Kennington,   Sui 
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Berks.,  Kent,  etc.;  the  royal 
manor.  Kennington,  Surrey,  is 
still  a  crown  manor. 

Kent — Celt.,  belonging  to  Kent;  A.- 
Sax.,  Cent,  Cant;  Lat.,  Contium; 
Gr.,  Kantion,  white,  bright;  the 
name  has  been  much  discussed ; 
Rhys  thinks  that  it  is  the  Welsh, 
cant,  a  rim,  edge,  margin ;  Stokes 
connected  it  with  the  Old  Wei., 
cant,  white,  bright. 

Kenyon — loc..  Lanes. ;  13th  cent, 
Kenien,  Kenian,  Kenyan.  A 
Robert  le  Kenien  occurs  in  the 
13th  cent.,  Testa  de  Nevill;  and 
it  is  probably  Celtic.  The  Welsh 
feminine  name  Ceinwen  or  Cain- 
wen,  splendidly  white,  hardly 
comes  in  here ;  still  less  the  Wei. 
ceinion.  ornaments,  jewels. 

Keogh — From  the  Irish  MacEoc- 
haidh ;  p. ;  from  MacKeogh. 

Keplinger — sec  Kipling. 

Keppner,  Kippen — loc.,  Stirling ; 
see  Chipman. 

Kerby.  Kirby — Scand.,  belonging 
to  Kirby ;  see  Kirkby. 

Kerkaik — see  Kerr. 

Kern,  Kerns — see  Kearn. 

K«rr— D.  B,,  Cari;  p.;  Celt.,  dwel- 
ler at  a  fort;  Ir.,  cathair,  a  fort; 
Scand.,  ker ;  Swed.,  karr,  a 
marsh.  William  del  Kerr,  Hund. 
Rolls,  In  the  13th  cent,  two 
brothers  settled  in  Scotland.  In 
1590  Robert  Kerr  of  Cessford 
killed  William  Ker  of  Ancrum  in 
a  dispute  as  to  precedence;  see 
Carr. 

Kerridge — Eng..  belonging  to  Ker- 
ridge;  a  Cheshire  p. ;  Carr-Edge, 
Northmd.,  form  of  carriage. 

Kersey,  Kersher,  Kersley — Eng., 
belonging  to  Kersey,  SutTolk; 
13th    cent.,     Kersy,    the    cress- 


waterside;  O.  E.,  ey,  island, 
waterside. 

Kersham,  Kershaw  —  From  Cir- 
shay ;  loc.,  Dorset.,  or  Fl., 
Kersse,  or  G.,  Korsawe ;  p. ;  Eng., 
belonging  to  Kirkshaw,  Lanes., 
the  Church-Wood ;  see  Corser. 

Kerswell — loc.,  Devon. ;  Eng.,  be- 
longing to  Kerswell,  the  cress- 
spring;  M.  E.,  kerse;  O.  E., 
caerse,  cress,  and  M.  E.,  well(c) ; 
O.  E.,  w{i)ella,  a  spring;  see 
Cresswell. 

Keseling — From  Kessmglan<l ;  loc., 
Norf. ;  see  Chisel. 

Kesler — see  Chisel. 

Kest,  Kesten — see  Guest. 

Kesterton — A.-Lat.,  belonging  to 
Kesterton  or  Casterlon.  the  Ro- 
man-Camp town ;  loc.,  Westmd. 

Ketchum — A  var.  of  Kedge. 

Ket— Teut.  Walter  le  Ket.  Cal. 
Rot.  Orig.  Celt.  Cet  was  the 
name  of  some  early  Irish  military 
heroes ;  O.  Ir.,  cet,  first ;  see  Keat. 

Ketteridge — From  Catterick;  loc., 
Yorks. 

Kettering.  Kettner — loc.,  North- 
ants.  In  the  13th  cent.,  Ketering, 
the  estate  of  the  Kater  or  Cater 
family. 

Kcttel.  Kettell.  Kettle.  Kettyle— 
Scand.,  sacrificial,  cauldron.  The 
O.  N..  Ketill  was  Anglo-Saxon- 
ized  as  Cytel.  Ketel  and  Chitel 
occur  in  I>)mesday  Book.  Adam 
fil.  Ketel,  Lane.  .Assize-Rolls,  A. 
D.  1246.  Emma  fil,  Ketel.  Hund. 
Roils.  A.  D.  1274.  Ketel  is  the 
chief  modern  Norwegian  form, 
with  the  variants  Kjetcl,  Kitel. 

Kevan,  Kevcn.  Keveren  —  Celt., 
kind,  beloved,  gentle;  Ir.  and 
Gael,,  caomh  ;  belonging  to  Cefn, 
the  name  of  numerous  places  in 
Wales,  the  Ridge. 
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Kcw — A  oontraction  of  MacHugh; 
A.-Fr.,  keu;  I,at.,  cocus.  The 
present-day  French  forms  are  Le 
Queu  and  Le  Queux.  Belong- 
ing to  Kew,  Surrey,  late  15th 
cent.,  Kay-Hough,  later  Kay- 
How(e).  Kay-Hoo,  Kai-Ho,  the 
quay  by  the  bluff  or  ridge.  John 
le  Keu.  Hund.  Rolls.    See  Kay. 

Key — Celt.,  a  contraction  of  Mackie 
or  Mackay ;  Key  is  a  Cornish 
saint  name. 

Keyes,  Keys — PI.  of  Key. 

Keymer — k)c.,  Essex.  Symoii  de 
Kyma  in  Rot.  Obi.  at  Fin.,  K. 
John. 

Keysor  —  Caesar,  whence  comes 
Keysar  or  Keysor ;  see  Kaiser. 

Keyte — see  Keat, 

Kibbel,  Kibble — Eng.,  descendants 
of  the  A. -Sax.,  Ceobb(e)ald,  nau- 
tically  bold ;  O.  E.,  ceol,  a  ship, 
and  b(e)ald,  bold,  etc. 

Kibbler — Eng.,  grinder,  chipper; 
from  Dial.  E.,  kibble,  to  bruise  or 
grind  coarsely,  to  chip.  Descend- 
ants of  the  A. -Sax. 

Kidd.  Kidde— D.,  Kidde;  Dch., 
Kidd:  p.  R.  Kide,  in  Rot.  Obi. 
et  Fin..  K.  John.  Scand.  nick- 
name from  the  kid.  Kid  is  from 
Christopher,  that  became  Kitt. 
then  Kidd ;  al.^o  from  Kidder,  the 
man  who  wove  kitts  or  rush 
baskets. 

Ki.Wall.  Kiddcl,  Kiddle— Eng.,  be- 
longing to  Kiddal,  Hall,  Yorks. ; 
14th  cent.,  Kydhall,  probably 
Cydda's  Hall:  also  derive<l  from 
the  .\. -Welsh  Ccadwalla,  Ccadela. 
Kidwall,  Kidwell.  now  common 
names  in  the  W.  Eng.  The  Brit- 
ish King  Cadwallon  was  called 
Ceaihvalla  by  the  West  Saxons; 
and  this  latter  name  was  borne 


by  the  king  of  Wcssex,  ' 

dicated  A.  D.  688. 
Kidds,     Kiddys,     Kidson  — 

son;  see  Kidd. 
Kidgell— G..  Kit5chelt;p. 
Kidger — Dch.,  Kigge;  G.,  K 

P- 
Kiding — see  Kidd. 
Kidman — Scand.,  Goatherd 

form  of  Cadman,     throu 

pron.  Cadman.    Kademan 

in  the  Hund.  Rolls ;  see  K 
Kiefer.     Kieffer — see     Ke* 

Keefer. 
Kiel— see  Keel. 
Kieley — From  the  Irish  O'C 

p.;' or  Dch.,  Kiella;  G., 

KiUe ;  p. 
Kienke— O.  H.  G..    chunni, 

lineage;  see  Kuhn. 
Kiepe — see  Keep. 
Kifoyle,  Kilfoyl.  Kilfoyle— ! 

contraction    of    MacGiolb 

son  of  Gilfoyle. 
Kights,  Kightly— see  Keight 
Kihistrom — Place  name. 
Kilbee,  Kilbey,  Kilby— Scar 

longing  to  Kilby  or  Kelby; 

by-r,  a  farm,  estate;  the  fi 

ment  may  be  the  O.  N., 

Dan.-Norw..  KiWe;  Swed. 

a  spring,  or  represent  the 

personal  name  KioU;  loc.. 

Lanes. 
Kilburn — From  Kilbum;  loc 

dlesex ;  Eng.,  belonging  1 

bourne,  Derby.;  Kilburn, 

the  cold  stream ;  O.  E.,  ci! 

cold,  and  bume,  a  Btream. 
Kilby — loc.,  Leics.,  Lanes;  f 

bee. 
Kiklare — In  Ireland,  Kildan 

Church  of  the  Oak.    Thi 

was  latinized  Celta  Querc 
Kilgore,  Kilgour — Celt.,  Am 

the  goat-wood,  or  goat-he 
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am — Eiig,,  belonging 
Yorks.  The  Domes- 
1,  13th  cent.,  Kyhiim. 
irthumberland. 
■n,  Killian — Celt,  for 
D'Cillin,  gran<lson  or 
of  Cillin,  or  Cillene; 
h. 
■om      Kilpeck ;      loc., 

Chisel. 

kiln-attendant : 
I   kiln,  and    ere,    the 
Somers. 

iweller  by  St.  Pat- 
;1.  Gael,  and  Ir..  Cill 
)r  the  Ir.  MacGiolla- 
■.  son  of    Gilpatrick; 

ipfin^  to  Yorks.,  llth 
1,  probably  the  animal 
/  the  spring;  N.  Dial. 

kell;    O.   N.,  kelda; 

.  kikle,  a  spring,  and 
.  E..  pen(n),  a  pen. 
ips    occasionally    for 

ilson. 
ild. 

limkel.  Kimm^Froni 
Lanes. 

ible — loc,  Bucks.,  or 
:  Dch..  Kimpel;  Fl.. 
.  In  the  l.'ith  cent.. 
)omesdav  Cbenel)ella. 
:he  A. -Sax..  Cynebel- 
r.  the  bonndary  of 
1  family.  There  arc 
tradiiidiis  at  Kimble 
ish  king  Cyjnl)elinc 
nsl,  who  is  supposed 
i<\   a    fiirtifie<l    palace 

,roiigh— The  A. -Sax. 
Tsonal    name    Cvne- 


burh;  O.  E.,  cyne-,  royal,  and 
-burh,  a  stronghold ;  see  Keniber. 

Kimpton — loc.,  Hants.,  Herts. ;  see 
Kempton, 

Kindell — For  Kendell ;  see  Kendall. 

Kinder — Teut.,  betonging  to  Kin- 
der, Derby.;  13th  cent.,  Kender. 
Kinder  is  at  the  foot  of  Kinder 
Scout,  and  as  Scout  is  Scand., 
Kinder  may  represent  a  Norse 
personal  name ;  Dan.-Norw., 
kiender,  skilful  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Dutch  have  place- 
names  like  Kinderhoek,  children's 
comer,  and  the  Derbyshire  Kin- 
der might  conceivably  represent 
an  O.  Frisian  c<^fnate ;  we  may 
compare  the  Austrian  Kindberg. 

Kingren — see  Kuhn. 

Kindness — Kindness  has  parallels 
in  French,  Bonte,  of  Nicholas 
Bontv.  Close  Rolls. 

Kinilred— Fl.,  Kindt;  D..  Kinderin; 
p. ;  see  Kuhn. 

King — D..  Kinck.  Kink;  p.:  Eng., 
nickname  and  a  pageant-name; 
M.  E..  king(e).  kyng(c) ;  O.  E., 
cvning.  Hamond  le  King,  Hund. 
Rolls.  O.  G..  Kung.  9th  cent.; 
M.  E..  King  and  Ching;  Fr., 
Congs  and  Congy.  King  is  prob- 
ably a  Celtic  name  mixed  with  the 
Irish  Cing. 

Kingdon — loc,  Devon.;  Eng..  be- 
longing to  Kingdon,  the  Royal 
Hill. 

Kinghorn  —  Celt..  belonging  to 
Kinghorn.  Fife:  12th  cent., 
Kingoni;  13th  cent..  Kinkorn: 
apparently  the  head  of  the  horn 
or  bend. 

Kingsburg.  Kingsbury — loc.  War- 
wick; Eng..  belonging  to  Kings- 
biirv:  King's  Castle,  a  strong- 
hold. 

Kingsford — loc,  Devon.,  Worcest; 
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Iwlonging  to  Kingsfowl,  King's 
Ford. 

Kiii^fsley  —  Eng.,  belonging  to 
Kingsley,  the  King's  I>ea ;  loc, 
Hants.,  Staffs. 

Kingston  —  Eng..  belonging  to 
Kingston,  the  King's  demesne; 
royal  residence ;  O.  E.,  cyninges- 
tnn.  cinyes-tun.  Kingston-on- 
Thames,  where  several  A.-Sax. 
nionarchs  were  crowned,  appears 
in  A.-Sax,  charters  and  in  the 
Chronicle  as  Cyningcs-tun, 
Cingcs-tnn.  and  Cynges-tnn. 

Kingstone — Eng.,  Ijclonging  to 
Kings  tone,  the  King's  Stone, 
monument  or  castle;  one  O.  E., 
c)iarU'r  has  the  form  Kincges- 
slan. 

KingUm — Kng..  helnnging  to  King- 
ton, the  royal  manor;  O,  E.,  cyn- 
ing-Iim.  cing-tmi. 

Kink — see  Knhn, 

Kinman,Kinnamun — Eng.,  the  A.- 
Sax..  Cynemann,  royal-man;  O. 
E.,  cyne,  ruyal. 

Kinnalrd.  Kinnard — Celt.,  dweller 
at  the  high  head  tir  hill;  Ciael., 
cinn.  ce;nni.  head,  and  ard,  high; 
leader,  chief ;  ( iael.,  cinnard, 
ceannard. 

Kiiinear- -t'eli..  liejunijing  lo  Kin- 
neir,  l-ifc:  pnilia'-lv  tlie  wc.-iern- 
lu-ad  -r  liill. 

Kimier>le\  -■  \-.Uii..  i.el<.n^'iiii,'  to 
The 


lle[ 


T~lo 


Kinard.'-leuli    in    ibe     l.^ih    ■ 
_[..tiii      de      K^n;,r,^■•^^■L:ll,      V 


valley;  13th  cent.,  Gael..  Cea 
Aichean,  head  of  the  fields. 

Kinniburgh — From  the  A.-S 
Cyncberga,  royal  line  of  Noi 
nmbris;  Eng.,  Kintiiburgh;  i 
race,  and  burg,  protection. 

Krnsey — D.,  Kinzi ;  p.  Kvi 
Bishop  of  Lichfield.  A.  D.''. 
Teut..  the  A.-Sax„  Cynes 
royal-victory. 

K  Inzer — see  Kinsey. 

Kiplin,  Kipling,  Kippling — Fi 
Kiplin ;  loc.,  Yorks.  D.  B.,  O 
eling.  Tlie  absence  of  the  e; 
forms  makes  it  difficult  to  S[ 
with  certainty  as  to  the  origii 
this  place-name;  but  if  the  n 
ern  name  is  a  safe  guide  the 
ond  element  is  probably 
North.  Eng.,  lin(n>,  a  torren 
waterfall :  O.  N.  E..  hlynn ;  Ni 
Eng..  kip,  a  pointed  hill. 

Kippen,  Kippin  —  loc.,  Stirli 
Celt..  13th  cent.,  apparently 
the  Jr..  Kippin.  Kippeen.  a  t 
stnmp. 

Kirby — sec  Kirkby. 

Kirchaf,  Kirchof — The  churchy 

Kirk,  Kirke.  Kirkendall — N.  !• 
anil  Scand..  dweller  bv  a  chui 
O.  \.  E..  circe;  O.'N..  kir 
John  atte  Kirke.  Cal.  Inq.,  P. 

Kirkbride.  Kirfcbright — Tern. 
Celt.,  liekinging  to  Kirkbridc. 
church  of  St,  Bride  or  Bridge 

Kirkhy — .\  frequent  loc.  ni 
Soand..  belonging  to  Kirkby: 
church  village.  One  tamity 
tlii<  name  lived  for  e^fhteen  s 
erations  at  the  Old  Hall.  Kirl; 
in-I'nrnes-i,  Lanes.  Kirkeby 
Kyrkeby  are  the  usual  spell' 
I'l  this  name  in  our  records  of 
l.»th  and  14th  centuries. 

Kirkham — X.  Eng,,  belongit^ 
Kirkham.    Lanes..    Yoris.: 
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:h-land  or  enclosure;  O.  N. 
irce,  a  church,  and  hamfm), 
ce  of  land,  enclosure.  The 
s.  place  was  Kyrkeham,  A. 
122-6. 

kI — loc.,  Cumb.,  Fife,  Lanes., 
md. ;  N.  E.  and  Scand.,  be- 
ng  to  Kirkland,  the  church- 

in — \.     Eng.     and     Scand., 
rh-man,  chnrch-keeper. 
trick — Tent,   and   Celt.-Lat., 
iginp    to    Kirkpatrick;    the 
:h  of  St.  Patrick;  loc,  Dum- 

1,  Kirton — N.  and  E.  Eng;.. 
pinfi:  to  Kirkton ;  the  church- 
:loc..  Lanes.,  Suffolk;  O.N. 
irce  and  tun,  farm,  estate, 
fe,  etc. 

lod  —  loc..  Dnmfries.'  La- 
;  N.  ami  E.  Eng.,  dweller 
e  church-wood;  O.  N.  E., 
a  church,  and  O.  E.,  wudu, 
od. 

I,  Kirwen,  Kirwhi — Celt.,  of 
complexion  :  Irish  loc.  name. 
Kizer — see  Keysor. 
-see  Chisel. 

I.  Kitchin,  Kitching  —  A.- 
vvorker  in  a  kitchen ;  kitch- 
r\ant :  cook  ;  M.  E,.  kichene. 
;ne,  O.  E..  cycene;  Lat., 
na  ;  \..  Kikini :  nickname; 
Cetjen :  Fl..  Kickeir,  Kitson, 
■n;  p. 

ler,  Kitchincr — .-\.-T,at.  Tn 
Mona.stcries  the  Kitchener 
the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
en. 

^ng.  nickname  from  the  kite 
wk:M.  F...  kite.  kytc;0.  F.. 

-Kit's  or  KilltVs  son, 
)im.  of  Christopher:  D.  R., 
C.   Kitt;   Dch..    Kits;   p.; 


occasionally  a  dim.  of  Kathertne. 
Reid  (red)  Kit,  Colkelbie  Sow, 
171. 

Kittle — see  Kettle. 

Kizerian — see  Keysor. 

Kjar — see  Carr. 

Kjelin — see  Kitchen. 

Klang — see  Kling  or  Klenk. 

Klapp— From  O.  N.,  klappa ;  O.  H. 
G.,  klaphon,  to  beat.  Simple 
forms:  O.  G,,  ClafiFo,  Lombard 
King;  6th  cent.,  Qapho,  Clep, 
Cleb,  Cleph;  Clappa,  son  of  Ida, 
king  of  Bernicia.  Osgod  Clapa, 
Danish  nobleman  at  the  court  of 
Canute.  Germ.,  Klapp ;  Eng., 
Clapp,  Clavey ;  Fr.,  Claveau, 
Qave.  Dim.  Eng.,  Qaplin,  Clap- 
son;  Fr.,  Clabbeck,  Clabbeeck, 
Clavel,  Clapissoii.  Compounds, 
Kng.,  Clapper;  Fr.,  Clabaut,  Cla- 
pier.  Qavrot ;  Germ.,  Klaber, 
Kleber. 

Klein,  Kleyn — In  German  we  find 
the  equivalents  of  all  our  own 
common  surnames  as  Gross, 
Klein,  Lang,  Kurtz,  Swartz,  etc. 

Kleinhaus— Corresponding  to  our 
Mickle-John,  we  find  in  German 
not  only  Aldejohann,  Grossjo- 
hann.  etc.,  but  also  Langhaus  and 
Kleinhaus. 

Kleinschmidt — The  German  prefix 
von  means  "of"  and  dates  back 
to  middle  ages ;  so  we  find  von 
Schmidt,  and  von  Kleinschmidt, 
von   Miller. 

Klem]) — see  Kemp. 

Klenk,  Klenke.  Klink,  Kling,  Kling- 
b;ll.  Klingenberg—  From  O. 
I'rics..  klings:  Germ,  and  Dan.. 
klinge:  Dch..  Kling.  Simple 
forms :  Fng..  Cling,  Clingo,  Clink, 
Clinch.  Clench :  Germ..  Klink, 
Kling.      Klencke.       Compounds, 
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Eng.,   Clinkard;    Germ.,    Klink- 

hardt. 

Kicnman — see  Klietnan,  Klein. 

Kleven — Dweller  at  the  cliff,  or 
rock;  Eng.,  p. 

Kiieman — From  Germ.  KUe;  M.  G., 
Kieh!  or  Keel,  ship. 

Klingcr,  Klinglcr — see  Klenk  and 
Cliiiger, 

Kliiigcnsniith — A  German  p. ;  see 
Klenk. 

Klippe,  Klippert — EnR.,  belonging 
to  Clihljorn,  Westni. ;  see  CJib- 
born. 

Kliss — see  Glass. 

Klonijj — Dch.,  wooden,  shaw. 

KJopefer — Probably  a  trade-name. 

Klossmer,  Klotz — From  O.  H.  G., 
glas.  brightness ;  Eng.,  glaze, 
gloss,  glisten. 

Knack  fuss— With  ihc  OM  Xorsc 
nickname  Sprakaleggr,  of  the 
creaking  legs,  comes  Germ. 
Knack  fuss. 

Knap|) — Eng.  and  Scaiwl.,  dweller 
at  a  hill-top  or  knoll ;  N.,  Knappi ; 
<!..  Knappe:  D..  Knaap,  Knap- 
pick:  Fl.,  Knapp,  Knaby :  loc, 
Sweden. 

Knai)i)er  —  Stonc-brcakcr ;  flint- 
sharjicr;  see  Knapp. 

Knaplon  —  loc,  I.cics..  \orfolk  ; 
Eng..  belonging  to  Knaptun,  the 
hill-tc.ip  farmstead.  Knapton. 
\orfolk,  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence near  the  ooast. 

Kncbclait.  Kncbworlh — Eng..  Ik- 
lonjiing  to  Knebwortb,  Herts.. 
Cnt-bba's  estate:  A.  S..  Cnebba 
ligTires  ill  the  A.-Sa:^.  gene.ilogies 
as  a  \Vr"leii-de>cendeiI  ancestor 
of  ihe  Mercian  kings:  and  a 
Kcnii-h  ealdiTuian  (if  the  n,anie 
w.-,s  killed  \.  n.  ~r,9.  nt  Wibbati- 
dnn. 

Kudhl.    Kne-^elch  — The     German 


surname  Knectit  has  gone  d 
in  the  world  as  its  English  < 
nate;  Knight  has  gone  up,  ' 
its  compounds,  Gutknecht,  < 
see  Neach. 

Knell,  Knill — Apparently  a  phor 
variant  of  Knoll.  William 
Knell,  Cust.  Battle  Abbey.  J 
atte  Knyle,  Ktrby's  Qi 
Somers.  Hence  also  Kneel.  K 
bekjnging  to  Knill,  Heref 
etc. :  de  Knell  and  de  Knille  at 
in  the  13th  cent.  Rolls. 

Knepp — see  Knapp. 

Knickerehn — see  Nicker. 

Knight — A. -Sax.,  kniucht ;  E 
Knegt;  G.,  Knecht,  a  servant; 
Eng.,  knight,  man-at-arms;  ■ 
lier,  youth,  servant. 

Knighton  —  Eng..  belonging 
Kricighton.  various  coimtics, 
servants'  dwelling(s). 

Knock — Celt.,  dweller  at  a  I 
<^ael.  and  Ir.,cnoc.  Occasion; 
as  in  Knock  Hill,  Banffshire, 
Eng.  equivalent  is  aflfixed  to 
Celtic  word, 

Knolden,  Knowlton — Eng,,  belo 
ing  to  Knowlton,  the  knoll-fa: 
stead. 

Knoll — Eng.,  dweller  at  the  roi 
hill-top.  or  hillock.      There 
probably    been    some    confiu 
with  N'oll,  also  Noel. 

Knopp — see  Knapp. 

Knott.  Knotte — N.,  Knottr; 
Knixlt;  G.,  Knoth;  p.;  Er 
dweller  at  a  rocky  hill-top;  0. 
cnotta,  a  knott.  The  rare  . 
Siix.  personal  name  Cnotta  c 
responds  to  the  O.  N.  Knutf 
t^aTuite,  same  meaning.  Rfchi 
Knotte.  Hnnd.  Rolls. 

K  iKiwI ,  Knowle,  Knowles  —  1 
Knoll.      John  de   Knowle,   ( 
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Inq..  P.  M..  A.  D.  1311;  see 
Knoll. 

Knox — For  Knocks,  Ranfurly,  the 
first  of  this  family  of  whom  tliere 
is  any  record  is  Ushtred,  whose 
son,  Adam,  early  in  the  13th  cent, 
obtained  the  lands  of  Knox  and 
Ranfruly  Company,  Renfrew, 
from  Walter,  High  Steward  of 
Scotland,  and  took  the  name  of 
Knox.  In  1422,  Sir  John  de 
Knox,  Lord  of  Ranfruly,  married 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Max- 
weel  of  Calderwood.  The  Re- 
former is  said  to  have  been  his 
great  grandson. 

Knudsen — see  Nudd. 

Knutte— see  Knott. 

Kntize — loc,  Salop. 

Koch,  Kock,  Koegler — see  Cock  and 
Coghill. 

Koepsel,  Kocrber — see  Cobb. 

Koerner — see  Gerner. 

KofToed,  KofFord,  Kofod — From 
Cockfield;  loc.,  Durham  and  Suf- 
folk. 

Koglan — From  the  Irish  O'Coch- 
lain ;  p. :  see  CogWan. 

Kohl,  Kohler,  Kohlhepp.  Kolberg, 
Killer,  KoUer— see  Colley. 

Koldewyn  —  loc,  Northbd. ;  see 
Coldwell  and  Caldwell. 

Kolstrom — Eng.,  belonging  to  Col- 
ston, Col's  estate  or  farmstead. 

Kong,  Konig.  Koning — Among  the 
German  titles  we  find  Kaiser, 
Konig.  Furst,  etc.,  furnishing 
surnames. 

Konold — O.  H.  G.,  chuni.  race  ; 
wald,  power.  Compounds.  Ku- 
niald,  ConaM,  8th  cent. 

Koopman — see  Copeman. 

Kooyman — Fl.,  Coopman  ;  p. 

Koplin — see  Cobb  and  Coghill. 

Kopman,  Kopp — sec  Cobb. 

Kom — For  Comall;  Eng..  dweller 


at  the  corn  or  cornel-tree  slope 
or  corner.  There  has  doubtless 
been  some  confusion  with  Cor- 
nell. 

Kornder — see  Gerner. 

Kotter — see  Cotter  and  Godd. 

Kongstrup — King's  town. 

Koyen — Place-name  taken  from  the 
city  Kay  in  Brandenburg. 

Koyle— G.,  Keil;  F,.  Kuyle;  p.; 
Celt.,  belonging  to  Kyle,  Ayr- 
shire ;  or  dweller  at  the  narrow 
or  straight.  In  Ireland  the  Kyle 
names  are  either  from  Irish  cill, 
a  chapel,  or  coill,  a  wood;  see 
Kyle. 

Kraack — O.  N..  krska.  a  nickname 
from  the  crow;  S..  Kraak;  D., 
Krack ;  p. ;  see  Creak. 

Kraemer,  Kramer — Variant  of  Cra- 
mer. 

Kraft — Craft  is  generally  a  variant 
of  the  local  Croft,  but  the  ab- 
stract Kraft  is  a  German  sur- 
name. 

Kragt — see  Craft, 

Krahenbuhel,  Krahnbuchl — Place- 
names. 

Kranenberg — loc.,  Kent. 

Kranendonk — Dutch  name. 

Krans.  Krantz — From  the  German 
Kranzlin.  garland. 

Kraus.  Krausa,  Krause.  Krauss, 
Krauser— Fnom  the  O.  N..  knisa. 
lo  curl.  S-mple  forms:  Eng., 
Cruse,  Cniso:  Germ.,  Kruse:  Fr., 
Cruice.  Creuse.  Crenze.  Crousse, 
Croiisi.  Dim.  Eng.,  Crussell ;  Fr., 
Cruzel.  Compounds,  Fr,  Crus- 
siere:  also  the  German  Kreuz, 
cross :  see  Crowson. 

Kraut — German  name. 

Krebs — A  fish  surname;  Germ.. 
Krebs  for  Crabbs. 

Kreger — see  Gregg  and  Greer. 

Kreile — From    the    A.-Sax.    word 
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t^rillan,  challcii^;  Eng.,  Greele. 
Kreiitzcr —  Krentsch     for     Germ., 

Krannisch, 
Krcj' — see  Gray. 
Kreyl — !■>..  Greel  from  the  A.  S., 

grillaii,  challenge. 
KristiaiLsun — ^sec  Christ iaiison. 
Kristoffersoii — sec   Cliristophersoii. 
Kroa^— see  Craig, 
Kroft — .«ee  Croft. 
Kruj.;h,      Krognc,      Kronian  —  see 

Crocker. 
Kroll — I'rom  tlie  Dan.,  krolle;  O. 

I^.,   Crull,  curl;     M.   G.,    Kroll, 

Knill. 
Kropf,  Kroptli — sec  Cropper. 
Krosclie — st.-e  t."ro\vson. 
KruitlRxich — Dcli.  and  German. 
Kniitnio.*s — Dch.  and  German  place 

name. 
Krunijierman — Hch.  tratle-nanie. 
Kruscl! — sec  I'risell:  p. 
Knivs — S..  O,.  Kni-ic:  G..  Kriisch; 

IVh,.  Knise:  1-1..  Crnys:  p.;  or 

trum      Crnwvs      .Mtirelianl ;     p., 

1  Vvon. ;  jee  Cruse. 
Kiihu — l>om  the  O.  U.  G.,  cluinni: 

.\.  S-.  cynn,  race,  lineage.     Sim- 
ple tonus:   V.iiff..  Clmnn,  Cuiiio, 

I'onnc.     Cnnc.     Conny,     Keniia, 

Kncey.    Kinney :    Germ..    Cum*. 

KiihTi:  I'r..  i,\i!in.  Conncan.  Dv.v,. 

Iviii;.,    i.\mncll.    Cimley.    Kiiine:!. 

l\'n!;ni.  Kinkoe.   Koncli.   Kin>ey. 

KiiK'hiTi :     li,.    K-.'hnic.     Kr.hncl. 

K-,::iicko,         Coni;v.::-.i!s,       Ei-.g,. 


Kiihnle,  Kuiney,  Kunner  —  s 
Kuhn. 

Knhlman-^ee  Colls  and  Colan; 

Knhre — Germ.,  Kuhr;  D.,  Kure; 

Kump — see  Gomm. 

Kiinz,  Knntz,  Kunzler — see  Giir 

Knrtz — A  German-Jewish  siiman 

Kntterer — Fr.  Couteaux,  Cuttie 
p.;  for  Cutter;  see  Godd. 

Knttler — see  Cntler. 

Knypcr — Prom  the  O,  Xorse,  lu 
pari;  N.  E.,  couper,  dealer;  a 
the  corresponding  M.  G..  Kupf 

Kyle — Celt.,  belonging  to  Ky 
.\yrshire;  or  dweller  at  the  n; 
row  or  strait ;  Gael.,  caol.  But 
Ireland  the  Kyle  names  are  ir< 
cither  Ir.  cill,  a  chapel,  or  coill 
woo^l :  G.,  Keil ;  Fl..  Kuyle :  p. 

Kynaston  —  Eng..      belonging 
Kynaston,  Salop.,  anciently  K:: 
verdeston.  or  Cynefero's    esta 
sometimes  confused  with  K>t 
stone:  loc.,  Salop.,  Staffs. 

I.al'can.  I^iRelle — From  <5o- 
laih.  laiis.  son.  Simple  lonr 
i:--..  Lav.".  I.evev:M.  ..-..Le 
Ir..  Lr.t>-c.  Ubcy.  Lebca-j.  Pi 
luiir..  l^vell.  Lavis;  Fr..  LaV 
Lavelle.  Uvailey.  Labk-hc.  U 
!■■».  Componndf,  Eng..  Ls" 
Laliern.  I,e\'ett.  La%"er,  l^z< 
I..ilira;ii.  Ijveret,  Laverock:  7 
i.;ivorne.  l^vani.  I^vier.  Li 
orie.  I.aviron.  Le%-ar:,  Le.ri 
La^rJck.  Laraul*.  Lebea"':.  -i 


■  ::x.:uTC — Fr.-Teut..      :r* 
'.-.i-r  :  pr.^er'.y  the  ferrrnrx 
■J    ■  ■.-:c':ier'f    »-ife.    cc    it 
:e.-i-.--e!!er. 

■■'*■ — Trvtr  I^boum;  j:v. 
■  -  I.eybourne.  Kcr;;  : 
■'■c'.'.iT  ::i  :he  lea-boacfc. 
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Laccey,  Lacey,  Lacy — Lacy,  Fr., 
belonging  to  Lacy  or  I^ssy,  Fr„ 
Latius'  Estate.  A  de  Laci  occurs 
in  the  rural  list  of  Compagnons 
<1e  Gtiillaume  a  la  Conquete  de 
I'Angleterre  en  MLXVI  at  Dives 
Church,  Calvados.  Lascy  is  the 
form  in  Lelan's  copy  of  the  Roll 
of  liattk  Abbey,  while  Lacy  oc- 
curs in  Holinshed's  copy.  Walt- 
er and  llbert  de  Lassi  took  part 
in  the  Conquest  of  England.  Rog- 
er <le  Lassi,  son  of  Walter,  held 
100  manors  in  five  counties.  Hen- 
ry de  Lacv,  Cal.  Inq.  P.  M,,  A. 
D.  1297.  'Isabella  Lassy.  Yorks 
PoU-Tax.  A.  D.  U79.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Lassy  in  Calavos 
there  are  places  of  the  same  name 
in  Seine-et-Oise  and  Ille-et-Vil- 
ainc,  France. 

Lach — Eng.,  dweller  by  the  water. 
In  I^ncashire  a  lache  or  leach  is 
specifically  a  poml  or  pool.  In 
Yorkshire,  a  muddy  hole,  a  bog. 
Henry  del  Lach,  Preston  Guild 
Rolls.  A.  D.  1397. 

Laohlan,  Lachlann — Celt.,  probably 
one  from  Lachlann,  or  Lochlann, 
i.  e..  Lake  or  fiord-land;  Scand- 
inavian. Gael.,  Lachlann.  Loch- 
ia|i)nn;  Scand;  lock,  a  lake. 
sea-inlet,  and  lann,  land ;  possibly 
commencing  as  Mac  Lachlainne,  a 
.'Scandinavian  "Son  of  L";  pcr- 
hap'i  also  Gael.,  laochail.  warlike, 
from  loach,  warrior,  an<l  the  dim. 
suffix  -an. 

Lacks--\'ar.  of  I^kcs. 

La  ComI) — loc,  Glos. ;  also  in 
France;  see  Comb, 

Lacon — Cell.,  dweller  at  a  hill-sitie  ; 
Gael,  and  Tr..  leacan. 

Lacroix — The  cross:  Fr..  p. 

^,a<lbrok<,     Ladbrooke — Eng. ,     be- 


longing to  Ladbrooke,  Warw., 
13tli  cent.  Lodbroc. 

Ladd — Eng,,  Lad,  servant;  Dch., 
Udde;  p.;  from  the  O.  H.  G., 
ladon ;  Goth.,  lathon,  to  chal- 
lenge; O.  E.,  lad-man,  guide, 

La-de,  Ladle — Eng.  and  Scand., 
dweller  at  a  lode  or  watercourse ; 
O.  N.,  a  barn,  but  in  A.  S.,  a 
path ;  Ladbrooke,  path  by  the 
brook ;  Lade,  Lathe,  Laight. 
John  de  la  Lade,  Hund.  Rolls. 
In  East  Anglis  a  lade  is  a  ditch 
or  drain. 

Laidley — Eng.,  dweller  at  the  wat- 
ercourse-lea. 

Lafferty — From  the  Irish  O'Lab- 
hradha ;  p. ;  Flaherty ;  sec  Lav- 
erty. 

Lafollett,  Lafollette— A  variant  of 
Lafayette;  see  LaBelle. 

La  IVanchi — loc.  Fr.  name.  Simon 
le  Frensch,  Hund.  Rolls. 

Laicllow — loc,  Selkirk;  comp.  of 
Ludlow;  Scot.,  dweller  at  the 
watercourse  hill. 

Laird — Scot. -Eng.,  landed  proprie- 
tor, landlord :  a  Scotch  form  of 
K,.  lord  ;  O.  E.,  hlaford. 

I^ke — loc  Devon..  Hunts.,  Salo[t., 
Wilts. ;  or  Dch..  Lek  ;  loc..  A.-Fr.- 
Lat.  anrl  Eng-.,  loch..  William  atte 
Lake.  Hund.  Rolls. 

Laker— Laker  means  one  fond  of 
fun;  from  a  dialect  verb  which 
has  now  lieconie  "lark,"  Robert 
dictus  I^yker.  Bp.  Kellawe's 
Rep.  O.  S.  word,  to  lake  or  play. 

Laking — Dch.,  Ley,  Leyking;  p.; 
Scan<l.,  playful,  merry;  O.  N., 
leikinn  ;  Celt,  or  Gael.,  dweller  at 
a  hillside,  leacan. 

Lalaiice — I-incelevee  is  a  common 
Fr.  mcdiaval  name;  also  Fr. 
Lalance,  the  lance. 

Lamb — N'.,     Lambi;     S.,     Lamby, 
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Lamm ;  Dch.,  Lam ;  Fl,  Lamme ; 
D,  B„  Lambe ;  p.  Eng.  and 
Scand.,  nickname  and  sig^n-name 
from  the  lamb.  A.-Fr.-Teut.,  a 
contr,  of  Lambert.  William  le 
I^mbe,  Hiind.  Rolls. 

[^mbcrt — A.-Fr.-Teut,  land-bright 
Lambert  is  one  of  the  common- 
est I'rench  surnames,  and  this 
fonu  is  found  in  ooninaratively 
early  German  records.  Lambert- 
us  is  the  Domesday  form.  Eng,, 
Lamb-IIcrd.  From  St.  Lambert; 
loc,  France.  John  Lambherde, 
Close  Rolls.  A.  D.  1475.  Gen, 
Lambert  Gov.  of  York,  A.  D. 
1531. 

I-ambeth — loc,  Surrey ;  Lamb- 
hyth,  from  Iamb,  and  hyth,  meas- 
ure, sain,  profit;  lambs'  measure. 

Lambley,  Lamley — Eng.,  belonging 
to  I-imbley,  or  dweller  at  the 
lamb's  leas. 

I^mbourne,  Lamburn,  Lambros — 
I'rom  I,amlK)rne ;  loc,  Berks, 
Cornw, ;  F.ng.,  belonging  to  Lam- 
borne,  the  lamb-stream.  The 
Herkshire  Lambourn  occurs  in 
KinR  Alfred's  will. 

Lamb.son — From  Lambston;  loc,  S. 
Wales:  I-amb's  .son. 

l^mcil— Frunch  loc:  also  a  dim. 
of  Lamb. 

La mont— Scand.,  IJlw-^^an,  law- 
yer: O.  X.,  log,  law.  This  name 
!.«  the  M.  Irish  Lagmand  from 
Scand.  In  Sweden  a  lagman  is 
now  a  su]ierinr  provnicial  judge. 

LanioreauK — .\ftcr  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Xanlcs  in  KiH-..  a 
stream  of  fugitive  lluiriienots 
flowcil  into  I'jii^lan/I —  abont 
70.000.  In  Fsscx  l-day.  an.l 
fithcr  i-i)unlics.  remain  many  of 
ibi-ir  iloci'udant'.  bearing  French 
names,  sonic  of  them  have  been 


anglicized,  but  Lainoureux 
Gruyelin  have  retained  t 
identity.  Lamour,  Lamoure 
love,  three  true  lovers'  knots 
lacs  d'amour,  the  amorous. 

T-amp — From  the  O.  Norse  loi 
O.  H.  G.,  from  lamb,  lamp. 
may  be  a  contr,  of  Lambert, 

Lamping — .\  cOntr.  of  Lambert. 

Lamprccht — Lamm,  the  lamb, 
precht.  from  the  Old  Ge 
peraht,  meaning  beacon-li 
signal,  to  lighten. 

lamprey — The  Fr.,  Lampre, 
parcntly  for  earlier  Landpre, 
meadow  on  the  heath  or  w, 
William  de  Lanteprey,  Hi 
Rolls. 

r^nabee — Fr.,  loc,,  p. 

I^ncaster — Celt,  and  Lat.,  bek 
ing  to  Lancaster ;  the  A.-1 
Lunc(e)astcr.  the  Roman  c 
on  the  river  Lune.  The  origi 
the  river-name  is  probably  U 
found  in  the  early  form  of  W 
Ihian.  or  the  cognate  Gael,  loi 
bright,  glistening;  spelled  I 
castre  in  the  D.  B.  and  in 
Pipe  Rolls.  1218-19,  John 
T,aricastre.  Lane.  Fines,  A. 
1328. 

I.ance — A  dim.  of  Lancelot;  C 
G..  L-inz :  p. ;  see  Lane. 

Land — .\.-Fr.,  dweller  at  a  la 
glade  or  grassy  plain.  Delata 
is  a  French  surname,  Willian 
la  I-inde.  Hund.  Rolls. 

Landgrcen — loc.  Devon..  Soiw 
see  I.angre. 

I-aivloTi — As  an  English  name 
syncopatetl  form  of  Langdon, 
(here  is  a  French  Landon  ol 
verse  origin, 

I.andin — Dim.  of  Land. 

r.ane — Eng.,  dweller  tn  a  nar 
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rural  road.  Cecilia  in  the  Lane, 
Hund.  Rolls. 

Laney — Fr.,  Laine ;  p. 

Lang,  Lange — Eng.  and  Scand., 
long.  tall.  This  is  the  N.  Eng. 
and  Scot,  form  of  Long.  Chaucer 
puts  the  phrase  "This  lange 
nyght"  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Northener  Aleyn.  Walter  Lang, 
the  Hermit  of  Alareit. 

Langdon-Eng.,  belonging  to  Lang- 
don  ;  or  dweller  at  the  Long-Hill ; 
"x\.  Langandime"  is  the  usual 
dative  inflected  form  in  A, -Sax. 
charters. 

Langenbacker,  Langenbucker — 
long  back :  place  name. 

Langford — loc.,  Devon..  Notts., 
Somers.,  Wilts. ;  Eng.,  belonging 
to  Langford,  or  dweller  at  tbe 
long  ford. 

Laughter,  Langtry — Eng.,  belong- 
ing to  I^ngtrce;  or  dweller  by 
the  long  tree. 

Ijinghley — loc.,  Derbysh.  and  other 
counties.  Eng..  belonging  to 
Langlcv.  or  dweller  at  the  Long 
Lea. 

Langre.  I-angriilge — Eng.,  dweller 
at  the  long  ridge;  loc.,  Devon., 
Somers. 

I-angshaw— Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
long- wood. 

I^ngstaflf — Eng.,  nickname  for  an 
official  with  a  long  staff. 

I.angston.  Langstone— loc.  Devon.; 
dweller  by  the  long-stone:  the 
long-stone,    rock;    Lang's    estate. 

Langton — Eng.,  belonging  to  Lang- 
ton,  the  long  enclosure  or  estate : 
loc,  Devon..  Leics.,  Somers. 

I^ngworthy — Eng.,  belonging  to 
Langworthy,  or  dweller  at  the, 
long  enclosure  or  estate.  Some 
Langworths  were  doubtless  orig- 
inally I^ngwarth  or  Langwith. 


Lanius — Fr,  I'Anius. 

Lanstrom — Norw.,  dweller  at  the 
long  stream. 

Lant,  Lantz — see  Lance. 

Lapage,  Lappage,  Lapldge — From 
the  Fr.,  Page,  La  Page,  a  Hu- 
guenot refugee;  Eng.  and  Fr., 
I-aw-Page;  M.  E.,  law,  O.  E., 
lagu,  and  M,  E.,  page ;  Fr.,  page ; 
L.  Lat.,  pagi-us  a  servant.  Johan- 
nes Lawpage,  Yorks  Poll-Tax,  A. 
D.  1379. 

t^pish — see  Lamb. 

Lapsley — From  Lapley;  loc,  Staffs. 

Lapworth — Eng.,  belonging  to  Lap- 
worth,  Warw.,  I6th  cent.,  I.4ipp- 
worthe. 

T^rabell — see  Larrabee. 

Laramie — An  Irish  surname ;  p. 

Larcher — Fr.-Lat.,  the  Archer;  see 
Archer. 

Lard — see  Lord. 

Larder,  Lardner — ^a  fattener  of  pigs 
on  acorns  and  beach-nuts.  How 
soon  the  servitors  begin  to  rise 
from  the  lowest  ranks  may  be 
seen  by  a  monument  in  Upton 
Pyne  Church,  of  Edmund  Barder 
in  armor,  1,^20. 

Large.  Larger — G..  Larisch;  p.  A.- 
!■>. -L.it..  big,  generous;  M.  E., 
O.  Fr..  large;  Lat.,  larg-us,-a, 
abuiii'ant.  liberal ;  also  see  I-ar- 
cher. 

Larison — .\  form  of  Laurence. 

[.ark.  Larkc— S..  I.arke:  G..  Lerch, 
Lorch.  Lorke;  L..  lurcher;  Fl., 
[.arock  ;  D.  R,,  Inarch  ;  p.  Eng., 
nickname  from  the  bird ;  fond  of 
fun.  Lark,  or  Lavrock.  Hamo 
Larke  appears  in  the  Hund.  Rolls. 

Lnrkin.  Larkins — I.arkins  does  not 
come  from  the  lark,  but  is  a  dim. 
of  I^aurence. 

Larkinson — I^arkin's  son. 
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I-arrabce — Celt.  Irish  surname  i  a 
dim  of  Larimer. 

I^rsen,  I^irson— Scaml..  Dan.,Lar's 
son:  a  contraction  of  Larrance's 
or  Laurence's  son ;  see  Laurence. 

Lartcr — Fr..  Latour;  Fl.,  Latteur; 
P- 

Uisccll.  Uscelle.  Lasselle— A.- 
l"r.-Lat.,  ilweller  by  the  hermit's 
coll.  Lasselle — in  Lcland,  Las- 
cds.  Picot  T^sccls  was  a  vassal 
of  Alan  Ferj^oani.  Onke  of  Brit- 
tany, an<l  Karl  of  Richmond,  held 
lands  under  the  Farl  Yorks.  Alan 
de  Lascelle.  Hund.  Rolls.  There 
is  a  Lascollc  in  the  Dcpt,  of 
Ornio,  Xonnandy. 

Lashhrook — .A.-l-r.-Lat.  lazy,  lax: 
.\.-Fr..  lasche,  lashe.  slothful, 
loo.sc:  lazv-hrook. 

.[.assail,  Lassallc.  Laslev— A.-Fr.- 
Tcul..  c!«-olli-r  at  or  hv  the  court 
ur  manor.  La  Salle,  l^ssalle  aiid 
He  la  Salic.  Dolasallc,  are  com- 
n-irin  Krcndi  surnames.  I^  Salic. 
Illinois,  wa-;  called  after  the  fam- 
ous I'rencli  explorer:  see  Lacy. 

La-^sce.  I-issey,  Lassen,  I.asson — 
SCO  Lacy. 

I.;(si— Dch.  p.  La'^t  would  seem  to 
cnmc  from  a  shoemaker's  sipii. 
hnl.  if  this  \v,'rc  the  ca-c,  we 
should  expect  t!i  fiml  it  i;encrally 
clitTu^cil,  whcrt-as  it  is  purely  a 
SutT..lk  nruuc-  loliu  Alast.  Hilnd. 
R..1U,  Line. 

Latchfnrd— Inc..  C]k-<.  :  was  Lachc- 
fi'rd  in  ihc  l.lth  cent,  meaning  the 
p...l-|..rd. 

Later,  l.atti-r— l"r,.  Lalour:  Fl.. 
Lattcnr:  p- 

Li-.'uhani.  l.ailiair— i'r.nn  Lcthani : 
In.-..  l-iiV:  L.iih..m.  L;mc<.:  (>r 
[/.ytham.  Vnrk,-. :  Soand-.  L^th 
.\-u\..    '\\-\W\    Lath.ini.    at    the 


Lathe— Lathe  is  M.  E.,  for  bai 
William  de  la  Lathe,  Archt 
Giffard's  Reg.,  1266-79. 

Latimer,  Lattimer,  Latymer — L- 
iner  altered  to  Latimer,  an  int( 
preter  or  translator ;  but  also  si 
nifying  an  interpreter  general 
William  !e  Latymer,  Cal.  Inq., 
M.,  A.  D.  1260.  William  le  L 
iner,  Cal.  Rot,  Grig. 

[.an — see  I^w. 

Ijmb,  Laubbe— From  the  O.  H.  * 
liub :  A.  S.,  teof,  dear ;  or  O. 
O.,  lop.  praise.  Simple  forms: 
G.,  Liuba,  Liebus,  5th  cent.  En 
Lief,  Life,  Loup,  Lipp,  Les 
Luby.  I..ove;  M.  G..  Lieb,  Lubl 
Fr,  Livio,  Lieppe,  Louva.  Di 
O.  D.,  Livick ;  Eng.,  Lovick,  Li 
l)ock.  Lovekin,  Lovell,  Le\"i 
Libbis,  Loveys,  Lovesey;  M.  ' 
Liebich,  Lubbecke,  Lepsius;  1 
[-  [.eppich,  Liboz.  Compoun 
Eng;..  Levinge.  Loveday,  Lefr 
Leopard,  Liberty,  Lepper,  Lov 
Lever,  Love-land,  Lovem 
Livemore.  Loveridge:  G.,  Li] 
arri,  Liepert,  Liebmann,  Fr..  Li 
herre,  Levier,  Louvier.  Libault. 

Lauder,  I^audie — From  O.  H. 
hint,  loud :  and  lote  has  the  Go 
scn.se  of  illustrious.  Sim 
forms:  Chlodio.  Frankish  Kii 
.=^th  cent.  Eng.,  Laud,  Lott.  Ix 
Clond:  M.  G.,  Lode.  KIo 
Klirth:  Fr..  Laude.  Claude.  D 
Lowdell;  Fr.,  Qaudel.  Co 
pounds.  Eng„  Loudon.  Quo 
Loader,  Ijjwder.  Loadman:  I 
I^odier.  Lauticr.  Ckrtilde.  O' 
omir,  Clovis,  5th  cent, ;  Celt., 
longing  10  Lauder,  Berwick, 
idcntly  a  form  of  the  ri\-er-iu 
Ixader.  Lauder  is  in  the  Lea 
\alley:  Gael.,  Ir.,  laidir.  stro 
powerful. 
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Laufgrcen,  Laufgren — Lofgren, 
green  back. 

Laughland,  Laughlin — Variant  of 
Loughlin,  Lachlann ;  from  Lawk- 
lanci ;  loc.,  Yorks. 

Laughston,  Laughton — loc.,  Lines., 
Yorks. ;  Eng.,  belonging  to 
Laughton;  M.  E.,  Lachton,  the 
pool-farm.  T.  Allan  de  Lacton. 
Cal.  Inq.,  P.  M.  A.  D.  1259. 

Launder — A.-Fr.,  launderer,  Uun- 
dress,  washer ;  O.  F.,  and  Lat., 
Lavare,  to  wash.  Alice  la  Laven- 
der, Hund.  Rolls.  Robert  le 
Lavender,  Hund.  Rolls. 

Lauranson,  Lauritzen — Laurence's 
son ;  see  Laurence. 

Laurence,  Lawrence — The  Fr,, 
Laurence,  Laurens ;  Lat.  Lauren- 
ins;  Ital.  Lorenzo;  probably  from 
the  Lat.,  Larus,  laurel  tree.  Laur- 
ence was  the  local  hero  with  the 
Romans,  who  placed  him  on  the 
same  level  with  Peter  and  Paul, 
the  founders  of  the  church.  There 
are  parishes  called  St.  Lawrence 
in  Kent,  Essex,  etc. 

Laurie — A  contraction  of  Laurence ; 
also  from  O.  Norse,  laera ;  O.  H. 
G.,  lera;  A.  S.,  lar;  Eng.,  lore, 
learning.  Simple  forms:  O.  G., 
Lira.  Loria,  8th  cent.  Eng.,  Lara, 
Larrey,  Lear,  Leary,  Lorey, 
Laurie;  Fr.,  Lerre,  Lire,  Laurey, 
Laureau,  Loreau.  Dim.  Laurel; 
Eng..  Lerigo,  Larkin,  Lorkin; 
Fr.,  Loreal,  Lorelle,  Laroque, 
Lorichon,  Lorez,  Lorsa,  Lars, 
Loremy.  Comfwunds,  Eng., 
Laroux,  Lerew,  Larman,  Lorri- 
man.  Lamer,  Lorimer.  Larmier, 
Larmoiith,  Learmouth.  Larwill,  ' 
I^rway ;  Fr.,  Larrieu,  I^reux, 
Lormier,  Laruelle,  I^rrouy;  see 
Lowery. 

Lavelle — After  the  battles  of  Augh- 


rim  and  the  Boyne,  and  over- 
throw of  James  IL,  numerous 
families  of  all  ranks  assimilated 
their  names  to  the  English  by  re- 
jecting the  prefixes,  henct 
0,Malley  became  Du  Maillet, 
and  O'Melaville  became  Lavelle. 

Lavendar,  Lavender — From  Laven- 
don ;  loc.,  Berks. ;  A.-Fr.-Lat., 
variant  of  Launder;  also  a  trade 
name  or  nickname  from  the  lav- 
ender plant. 

Laverton — loc,  Somers. ;  Eng.,  be- 
longing to  Laverton,  the  rush- 
farm. 

Laverty — Celt.,  the  Ir.,  O'Flaith- 
bheartaigh,  (th  and  bh  mute), 
descendant  of  Flaithbheartach, 
rich  hero  or  lord. 

Lavin,  Lavine — see  La  Belle. 

Lavington — loc.,  Wilts.,  Eng.,  bc- 
kinging  to  Lavington,  the  estate 
of  the  Lafa  family.  Both  the 
Lincolnshire  and  the  Wiltshire 
lavington  occur  as  Lavinton  in 
the  13th  cent. 

Law — loc.,  Lanark. ;  Eng..  dweller 
at  a  hill,  often  a  sepulchral  hil- 
lock or  mound.  Benedict  de  l^we, 
Lanes.  Assize  Rolls,  A.  D.  1246. 
David  atte  Lawe,  Parr.  Writs, 

I-aws — Fl.,  Lauwers;  S.,  Lohse;  D. 
It..  Lorz :  p.  From  the  .\,-Sax., 
lag,  lah,  leah,  law.  Sfmple  forms: 
O.  G.,  Lago,  Leggi,  9th  cent. 
Fng..  Lackey,  Law,  Lay,  Legg. 
Lee ;  Fr.,  Lague,  Lege,  Legay. 
Dim.  Eng.,  I^wley,  Lowley.  Leg- 
al, Legaley.  Lawes;  Fr.,  Lache- 
lin,  Lagesse.  Compounds  Eng., 
Las^gon,  Lane;  Fr.,  Lagny, 
I-aine,  I^gier.  Laguerre,  Lagat, 
Lacquet.  Lehman.  Laumain; 
Knf:;..  Layard,  I.awyer.  Lcggett, 
Lawlcs-;,  Lowless,  L.icknian. 

I^wley — loc.,  Salop. ;  see  Law. 
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I^wso'v— Law's  son:  v.  of  Law, 
Laurence.  Henriciis  Lawcson, 
Yorks.  Poll-Tax,  A.  D.  1375. 

I  .awtlier — For  Lawder,  Lauder, 
Lauderdale  was  Lawtherdale  in 
the  16th  cent. 

l^awton — loc.  Salop. 

Lax — Variant  of  Lake. 

Lax  man — For   Lacksman. 

Laxton — ioc..  Northants..  Notts., 
Yorks.  Laxton  in  Notts,  is  also 
called  Lexington,  and,  as  I^xing- 
ton  and  Laxiton,  occurs  in  the 
Kund.  Rolls.  All  three  l^xtons 
may  be  referred  to  as  original  A.- 
Saxon names. 

Lav — M.  E.,  form  of  Lea.  John  de 
.     la  Lay,  Hund.  Rolls. 

l^vcock— From  Laycock ;  loc., 
Wilts.  Yorks.;  1).  R..  Lacoc;  or 
!■>..  I,ecoct[ ;  p. ;  York's  place  was 
Laccok  and  I^ikkoc  in  the  14th 
cent.  In  the  Wilts  parish  there 
is  a  Lack-ham  House. 

Layman,  I.aymond — M,.  Leman ;  p. : 
or  Law-man.  wiili  the  form  Lay- 
man influenced  hy  O.Fr..  lei;  Fr., 
loi;  Lat..  lex,  law. 

I-\vnc — see  Lynn. 

Laytou — Inc..  Essex:  Eng..  dweller 
at  lite  lea-fann. 

l.ayzell — .-\  form  of  Lasell. 

Lazarus — Lat.-  (Ir.-Heli..  whom 
find  helps;  the  G<.is|.el  form  of 
Eleazar. 

I^,;.i.:,r— Fnmi  the  O.  If.  C.  lezan  ; 
.M.C.  Il-m'ii;().  X..  lacs,  learned. 
Simple  forms  :  Lacv  ;  R.ill  P.atlle 
.\l.hev.  Le-^si;  1>.  11..  Eng.,  Lessv : 
1-r..  Laze,  Lassiv.  Liss.-.  Dim. 
Vr..  l--ise<|ue.  f.as^vlk-.  Lovsel : 
I-:n-,  Lay-idl.  Lasse!.  Leason. 
Lisney:  !■>..  Lasne,  Ix'scnno,  Liz- 
cm.  t'limjKjuniU.  I''ng..  Lczanl, 
La/ar.l.  I.eyser.  f.e^ser.  fx-a-sure. 
Li-^-inmrc.  Le>sware;    I'r..    I-ey- 


sard,  Lessier,  Lazear,  Leieret, 
Lassuere. 

Lazel — Fr.,  Lasalle;  p. 

I-azenby — loc,,  Yorks. ;  CompaTe, 
Lazonby,  Cumb. ;  Scand.,  Ijih 
cent.,  Laisingby,  Lasii^; 
Domesday,  Leisin^bi,  Lazonbr, 
Cumb.,  the  freeman's  dwellins  oi 
farmstead. 

Lea,  Leagh,  Lee,  Leigh,  Ley — Eng. 
dweller  at  a  meadow  or  pasture. 
Henry  de  Le,  Gt.  Inq.  of  Serf. 
William  de  le  Lea,  Hund.  Rolls 
Ralph  de  la  Leye,  Hund.  Rdli 
Emma  de  Lay;  Hund.  RoTit. 
John  de  Leg;  Hund.  Rolls.  Pagan 
a  la  Legh,  Hund.  Rolls.  Jolui 
atte  Lea,  Pari.  Writs.  Adam  'le 
la  Lcgh,  Plac.  Dom.  Cap.  Wfestin, 
William  de  la  Leigh ;  Pari.  Wtils, 
Lee  is  also  an  old  word  fur  i 
shelter,  sheltered  place. 

Leach,  I^ech — Eng.,  physician  ;M, 
E.  leche,  leech(e),  leach;  O.  E.. 
laece.  Hugh  de  Leche,  Hund 
Rolls. 

I,cak,  Leaker — From  Leak;  loc, 
IJncs..  Staffs.;  D.  B.,  Led*. 
comp.  Leek,  Staffs.  Teut.,  Ik- 
longing  to  Leek,  StafEs.  CWl 
pool,  or  Lee,  lake. 

f-eakey — G.,  Lichey;  p. 

Leaning — Dch.,  Lein:  from  the  0. 
N..  linr;  O.  H.  G..  lent,  mild 
Simple  forms:  En^..  Linn,  Lin- 
ney.  I_ine,  I..ean.  Dim.  Fr.,  Leiii- 
(pie ;  Eng..  Linnell.  Leaning,  Lin- 
ing.  Compounds,  Eng.,  LJimcL 
Linnegar;  Fr.,  Linotte,  Ltnard. 
Lenegere. 

Loary — From  the  Irish  Lat^uhe; 
Ir..  laogh,  a  calf,  and  the  pen. 
suffix,  aire;  see  Laurie. 

Leather — Teut. ;  that  this  is  a  shg- 
le-element  personal  name  i) 
shown  by  the  occurrence  of  Lcatb- 
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erwine  in  the  Hundred  Rolls,  and 
it  conceivably  represents  O.  E., 
hleopor,  melody,  song,  although  it 
is  a  neuter  noun ;  but  the  O.  Ger., 
Lethar  is  considered  to  be  a  com- 
pound of  O.  H.  Ger..  leit,  host- 
ile, hateful,  and  hari,  army.  That 
the  surname  is  also  a  compara- 
tively mcxlern  nickname  from  the 
material,  can  hardly  be  doubted. 

Leatherhead— Eng.,  belonging  to 
Leatherhead.  Surrey,  a  stream. 

Leatherwood — Eng.,  dweller  at  the 
wood  of  the  slope. 

Leaver,  Lever — Dch.,  Liever;  p.; 
Eng.,  belonging  to  Lever,  great 
and  little.  Lanes.  12th  and  13th 
cent.,  spellings  Lefre,  Levre, 
Levtr,  Levyr,  the  rushes.  William 
de  Magna  Levere,  Lanes.  Assizi, 
Rolls,  A.  D.  1246. 

I-eavitt.  Leavitte — Eng.,  descend- 
ants of  the  .\.-Sax..  Leofgeat,  be- 
loved; Goth.  O.  E.,  leof,  dear, 
hclove<l.  Leveget  and  Leviet  in 
the  D,  B.  William  Levett,  Hund. 
Rolls.    Fr..  confused  with  Livett. 

Le  Baron — A.-Fr.-Teut.,  baron, 
lord,  nobleman,  Richard  le  Baron, 
Hund.  Rolls, 

I^  Breton — In  the  time  of  Richard 
in.,  the  surname  of  Britten  or 
Le  Breton  was  created  when  he 
installed  his  sol. 

I,eckie.  Lecky — see  IJechty. 

I,ee,  Lees — loc..  Ess.,  Kent.,  Lanes., 
etc. :  see  Lea. 

I,eebert — see  LaBelle. 

Leek.  Leeke — see  Leak.  Eng..  be- 
longing to  Leek,  Staffs.  Celt, 
vars.  of  Leek. 

r>eet.  I-eete — Dch..  Liet;  p.:  Eng- 
lish. Little;  M.  E..  lite;  O.  E., 
lyt,  little. 

Loethani — see  Latham  ;  loc..  Yorks. 

I-efever,     Lefevere — Fr.-Lat.,     the 


iron-worker;  this  name  comes 
from  the  Huguenot  refugee  an- 
cestors. 

LefTler^.-\n  Irish  surname,  and  a  v. 
of  Lefevere. 

Legg,  Legge — Scand.  the  O.  Scand. 
personal  name  legg-r ;  also  a  nick- 
name an<l  sign  name;  see  Law. 
John  de  Legg,  Hund.  Rolls. 

Leggen — .A  var.  of  Legg. 

Leggett—.'\,- Fr.-Lat.,  legate  com- 
missioner, a  papal  ambassador,  a 
legate  deputy;  Eng.,  dweller  at 
the  lea-gate.  Geoffrey  le  Legat, 
Hund.  Rolls.  There  is  a  Lee- 
gate  in  Cunib.,  and  a  Leegate  in 
Yorkshire. 

Le  Grand,  Le  Grande — Var.  of 
Grant. 

Lehman,  Leman — N.,  Ljoomundr; 
G.,  Lehmann ;  Fl.,  Lenian,  Le- 
niann  ;  D..  Lejman  ;  S.,  Lemon; 
D.  B..  Ledman,  Leodmar,  Leo- 
mar.  Lemar ;  p. 

Lehniberg.  I^hmetz— German,  loc., 

P- 

Lehnherr^German.  toe,  p. ;  sec 
Law. 

Leigh^oc.  Lanes.;  or  D.,  Leigh; 
p.;  sec  I^y. 

Leish,  Leishman — Scot,  and  N. 
Eng.,  leish,  active,  nimble, 
sprightly. 

r,citheaii  —  Lght :  Eng.,  active, 
bright,  gay.  Lighthead,  a  nick- 
name. 

Lemberg.  Lennberg  —  see  Lehm- 
berg. 

Lenion.  Lenunon — Lemon  is  from 
LeMoine,  the  monk.  In  the  sec- 
ond generation,  after  the  Monk 
house  went  down,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tamar  was  a  poor 
tinmincr  named  Lemon.  A  cen- 
tury later  the  miner's  family  had 
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risen  in  affluence,  and  Sir  Charles 
Lemon    was   created  a  Baronet; 
see  Lehman. 
I  ^"ni  pcrle.Lempriere — rr.-Lat.-Gr., 

for  the  I'Y.p  Lenipereur,  the  em- 
peror ;  a  nickname  or  pageant- 
name. 

Ixnard.  Lennard — see  I-^eonard. 

Ixnnox — Celt.,  bclony^ing  to  I-en- 
iiox,  Dimiliarlion,  13th  cent.,  Lev- 
cnach,  Lcvaiiax,  elni-abonnding, 
from  the  ehn-tree. 

Lcnzi^ — sec  Lindsay. 

Lcod — Dim.  of  Leonard. 

Lwinard — I-at.,  etc.,  and  Fr.-Teiit. ; 
l"r.,  I^onard :  O.,  Frank,  Leon- 
hanl.  iion-hrave,  hard,  brave.  To 
the  t>ld  Teutons  the  linn  was  un- 
known, tlioiifjh  the  rather  late 
name  I^onard.  lion  strontj,  form- 
ed from  it,  appears  in  most  Euro- 
pean lansuafies ;  see  Ixiwe. 

Leonhanh — (lorman  form  of  Leon- 
ard. 

lA'opard  —  I'r.-flr.-Lat.  nickname 
and  ■iifnmame  from  the  animal; 
Fr.,  Leopard:  O.  G.,  Liobhard, 
beloved,  br.ivc. 

LeoiKild — I>.-Tcut.,  the  Fr.,  Leo- 
jmld :  O.  C.  Liutpold.  nation- 
lM>ld :  lion-bold. 

Le  Ray — .\  name  acquired  in  the 
uveli'th  century  will  not  have  the 
■iame  furni  as  one  iliat  dates  from 
tlu'  fitti-emh  century,  e.  jr..  the 
iiiiknati'c  Rov  or  I-tRcv,  kin,?,  is 
olderiban  I.o  Rov:  <eel-owo. 

Le  Roy  -Jac<|ucs  Lc  Roy,  tlie  sol- 
.'ier  «ho  served  so  well  the  pur- 
ix.-e- .>f  L,>ui<  N'apnloon  in  >bo.-.t- 
inir  I'own  the  pcojile  iu  the  streets 
ni  Paris,  and  was  created  a  mar- 
-li;d  '>v  the  Second  F.injMro.  who 
wa-=  a^x'ciated  w'th  Lor.l  Raulan 
in  the  Crimea,  wrote  himself,  and 


was    allowed    to    call    him: 
Achille  de  St.  Amaud. 

Lerwill— see  Laurie. 

Lesh,  Leshman — Eng.,  physic 
M.  E..  leche;0,E,.  laece.  H 
le  Leche,  in  Hnnd,  Rolls.  Le 
a  pool  of  water. 

Lesley,  Leslie — loc.,  Aberdeen,  i 
linff.  Celt.,  1300  A.  D.,  Le 
apparently  the  grey  enclosun 
fort.  Bartholomew  Lesley  c 
to  Scotland  as  early  as  1097. 
L'Isle.  from  Lisle  in  Xorma 
1  lumphrey  de  L'lle  held  27  r 
ors  in  Wiltshire,  Domest 
hence  the  names  Lisle,  Lt 
and  Lilly.  The  original  nam 
this  parish  was  Fetkill :  its  f 
cnt  one  is  taken  from  the  fan 
name  of  the  Earls  of  Rothes 

Lessey,  I-essing — T>..  Lessc: 
Lesse,  Lessic;  Fl..  Lesv;  D. 
Lefsi,  I^vesin :  p. ;  see  Lazea 

Lester — From  Leicester:  loc. 
bert  de  Lestre,  Hund.  Rolls, 

I-csneur  —  French     surname, 
shoemaker :  see  Lazear. 

Lethbrii'ge  —  Enc,  according 
C.uppy,  "The  TTomes  of  Fan 
Names,"  this  is  a  Devonshire 
name. 

Lethcr— sec  Leather. 

r^ity — l>h.,  I>oete :  p. :  an  ahsl 
Fr.  name,  Lawty.  T.e\vty.  Lut 
Cleahvl.     Thomas  Leaute. 
Rolls." 

Levendahl— see  I.^ub :  Teut. 
rivatinn. 

Levely — see  fJvin. 

Lover — loc..  I-ancs, :  see  Leavei 

fx^vertoTi — En^..  belonging  to  ' 
rrton,  Xotts.,  Lines..  Berk*.. 
fami'^tcad  by  the  rushes.    H 

Levin,  Levine— Ehr-..  for  the  ( 
de  Leverton,  Lines,,  Hund.  B 
mon:    .\.-Sax.    personal    n 
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if  wine,  the  successful  cen- 
ter of  continental  Saxons, 
'in-iis  frequently  occurs  in 
nesday.  Leo f wine,  beloved 
nd :  O.  E.,  leof,  beloved,  dear, 
wine,  friend,  protector, 
y — From  Leveson,  the  A.- 
:.  personal  name  Leofsunu,  be- 
id  son.  and  is  the  Domesday 
n,  William  Leveson,  Hund. 
Is. 

— A.-Fr.-Teut. ;  the  A'.-Fr., 
n,  Fr..  Louis  of  the  O.  Frank- 
Hludwig;  M.  G.,  Liidwig,  lat- 
ed  as  LiKlovicus  and  Chlo- 
isus.  gallicize<l  as  Clevis  or 
jis,  Louis,  famous  battle  or 
Lewis  has  often  been 
pted  by  the  Jews  as  a  British 
ititute  for  Levi,  and  by 
ishmen  as  a  simplified  substi- 
for  Llewellyn.  Celt.,  be- 
ting to  Lewis,  Scotland, 
id — Eng.,  dweller  at  the  lea- 
1,  or  mearfowland.  The  Lanes. 
land  was  Leylaund.  Leloml, 
lond.  in  the  13th  cent. 
on — From  the  Irish  MacOiol- 
osacht :  p. 

— A,-Fr..  grey-haired :  M.  E., 
d(e"l ;  I^t.,  liard-iis.  grey. 
s  word  was  apiilied  to  a  grey 
ie.  as  "Bayard,"  was  to  a  grey 
•e. 

)ld — Eng..  belonging  to  Lifk- 
,  said  to  be  a  Snssex  place 
le. 

"ish — From  Lickerigg;  loc.. 
oway :  A.-Fr.-Teut..  licker- 
<lainty,  eager,  lecherous. 
1.  Liddell.  r,id<lle— Ceh,. 
Her  bv  the  Liddcl  River.  Rox- 
:h.  i2th  cent..  Lidel.  Cp. 
h.  Celt.,  an.l  the  Lyd  River, 
onshire. 


Liddard,  Liddiard,  Lidyard — From 
Lydiard ;  loc,  Wilts. 

Liddington  —  Eng.,  belonging  to 
Liddington,  Wilts.,  Rutland,  13th 
cent.,  Lidington;  A.  S.,  Lidan- 
tun.  Lida's  Estate,  A.  D.  940. 

Liechty — Celt.,  dweller  at  a  stony 
or  rocky  place;  Gael,  and  Ir.,  lea- 
cach,  a  flat  stone. 

Lightfoot  —  Dch..  Ligtvoet;  p.; 
English,  agile,  light  of  fool. 

Lilley.  Lillie.  Lilly — From  Lilley, 
or  Lilly;  loc.,  Berks.,  Yorks., 
Cumberland;  or  D..  Lillie,  Glilie; 
Fr..  FI..  Lille;  Dch.,  Lele.  Lelij ; 
p.;  A.-Lat.,  nicknames  and  sign- 
names  from  the  Lily, 

Lillywhite,  Lilywhite — Eng.  nick- 
name of  complexion ;  but  the 
nickname  was  sometimes  applied 
ironically,  e.  g.,  to  a  chimney- 
sweep ;  loc.,  p. ;  from  Liliethwaite. 

Lilya.  Lylla — The  most  famous 
bearer  of  the  A.-Sax.  name  was 
Lilla,  a  thane  of  Eadwine.  king 
of  Northumbria,  who,  interposing 
his  own  body  between  the  dagger 
of  an  assassin,  sent  by  the  King 
of  Wessex,  and  his  Royal  master, 
was  killed  A.  D.  626:  Fr.,  p. 

Lim,  Limm,  Limb — Is  from  Lamb; 
either  a  nickname  or  a  short  place 
name ;  also  Limm. 

Limber,  Limberer — From  Limber; 
loc..  Lines.,  Yorks.,  was  in  the 
t4th  cent.,  the  lime-tree  hill. 

Limerick — Celt.,  one  from  Limer- 
ick, anciently,  Luimneck,  Luim- 
neach,  the  bare  place. 

Limmer  —  N.  Fr..  Limers :  G.. 
Limer;  Fl,,  Lemaire;  p,  Limers 
in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  a 
tenant  in  D.  B..  at  the  survey; 
see  Limber. 

Linherg — see  Lind. 

Linck,    Link — Eng..    dweller    at  a 
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ridge,  bank  or  sand-hill ;  as  in 
Link-Hill,  Kent.  Sometimes 
mixed  with  Unch.  Robert  atte 
Lynche,  l*'ine  Rolls.  John  atte 
Link,  Fat.  Rolls.,  Norfolk. 

Lincoln — Celt.,  belonging  to  Lin- 
coln; M.  IC,  Linc(c)oine,  etc.; 
A.  S..  Lincolne,  coln(e),  being 
the  descendant  of  Lat.  Colonia, 
the  Roman  Colony,  as  Koln;  Fr., 
Cokjgne  is  of  Colonia,  Agrippina. 

Lind.  Litwlen— Teut.,  dweller  at  a 
lime-  or  linden-tre«. 

Lindahl,  Limlall.  Limlell — Eng.  and 
Scand.,  dweller  at  the  lime-tree 
valley.  One  of  the  N.  Lancashire 
Lindales  was  Lindale  in  12'J2. 

l.indbalil — see  Lind. 

Lindcloff — see  Linforil. 

Limlergrecii — Tent.,  dweller  at  the 
Linden-tree  park. 

Lindennan— Tent.,  keeper  of  the 
Linden-tree  grove. 

Lindc|nist — Scand.,  linden  branch; 
O.  Norse  and  Swed.,  qnist, 
branch :  M.  0,,  tina.ste.  tnft  or 
tassel.  Hence  Kn^'..  Hasselquist. 
I.inil<|nisl.  ZcHer<|iiist.  signifying 
respectively,  hazel-'irancli,  liine- 
liraneli.  and  as]>en-brancli. 

Lindsay,  Lidsey — Toe,  Essex,  he- 
longing  to  Lindsav ;  a  division  of 
Lanes.;  Lindsay  of  Suffolk, 
Lind'.-  Island.  Cccnrring  in  the 
A.-Sas.  Chronicle  as  Lin.lessi. 
l.indeis^e.  Lindcs-i;,^  ai>jtarenllv 
Ihe  Isif  .if  I.ind-uni,  (he  Roman 
name  nf  Lincuhi,  which  is    oni- 

I.iiic.  Lines.  Lvnes  — l-roni  Lnvncs : 

I.H-.,  N..nn:indv. 
Lineagei-      l..e..      Yorks. :       Eng., 

Sc.-nrl..  dweller  at  ihv  tlax-ficM; 

( I.  I-:.,  lin.  tlax,  and  aecer.  tield  ; 

n.  N..  lin  ;ikr:  ■iee  Linnik*T. 
LitH-liangh     si-e  Lind. 


Linford,  Lingford — Eng.,  bdot 
ing  to  Linford;  or  dweller  at  1 
lime-tree  ford.  The  Hampsh 
Linford  was  A.-Saxon  Lindfoi 
from  Lynford  or  Linford;  It 
Norf.,  Bucks,,  and  Leics. 

Ling,  I.inge — loc.,  Norfolk;  Scan 
dweller  at  a  heath ;  O.  N.,  Lyi 
Ijng,  heather.  John  de  Laii 
Mund.  Roils. 

Linnell — A  form  of  Lionel;  : 
leaning. 

Linniker  —  From  Lenacre;  li 
Westmd. 

Liiisdell  —  From  Linsdale ;  k 
Westmd. 

Linstrom — Eng.,  Swed..  Lin 
Lynd,  linden-tree,  and  stn 
stream ;  linden-tree  by  the  stres 

Linton  —  loc.,  Camb.,  Derby: 
r>cvon . .  Haddington.  Her 
Kent.  Peebles.  Roxbour 
Yorks. :  Linton,  flax-enclosu 
Linton-npon-Ouse  very  prod 
live  in  its  growth  of  flax. 

Lintot,  Lintott — From  Lintot :  I 
Normandy.  There  are  two  pla 
called  Lintot  in  the  Seine-Inl 
ienre.  Ralph  de  Lintot.  Hn 
Rolls. 

Linville — ^see  Lind. 

Lish — see  I-esh. 

Lishinan,  Lishmann — ^\'ariation 
I-cishman. 

Lisonbee — see  Ltston. 

List— From  A.  S..  O.  N..  and  O, 
Germ.,  list,  art,  science;  and  E 
P- 

Lisier — .'X.-Scand..  dyer ;  M. 
Ivstcrfel,  lit,  dye.  color;  O. 
lit-r,  hue.  color.  Hugfh  le  Lys 
Ino.  ail  quod  damm,  A.  D.  1, 
Robert  le  Lister.  Qose  Rolb. 
n.  1322.  Tohn  the  Uster.  a  c 
of  Norwich.  Lord  Ribblesdi 
famil>-  ancestor  was  a  Lister 
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must  have  been  a  wool-worker; 
see  Lester. 
Liston — loc.,  Essex. 
Litchfield — Belot^itig  to  Lichfield, 
Staffs.    The  pre-conquest   forms 
are  Licitfeld,   Ucidfeld,  Lyccid- 
felh.  Lichefeld,  etc. 
Littell,  Little — Eng.,  small,  short; 
M.  E.,  Htel,  etc.;  O.  E.,  lytel;  p. 
Littledale — loc..    Lanes. ;   or    irom 
Littledale ;  loc.,  Roxburgh ;    13th 
cent.,  Liteldale,  Luteldaie,  the  lit- 
tle valley. 
Littledyke — A   kinship  name ;   Lit- 
tledyke  may  be  for  "little  Dick ;" 
Richard     Litelhikke,    13&5;    see 
Littledale. 
Littlefield — Eng.,  belonging  to  Lit- 
tlefield,  Kent;  or  dweller  at  the 
little  field.    Littleiietd  of  Hampsh. 
and  Southampton. 

Littteford — Eng.,  a  dweller  at  the 
little  ford ;  Eng.  p. 

Littleton — toe.,  Derbysh.,  Glost., 
Hampsh.,  Middlx.,  Somers.,  Sur- 
rey. Sussex,  Wilts.,  Worcest. 
Eng.,  belonging  to  Littleton,  the 
little  farm  or  estate. 

Littlewood — toe..  Lanes. 

Littley — ^Eng.,  little  lea  or  mea-dow : 
Eng.  p, 

Litz — see  List. 

Livermere.  Livermore — Eng.,  be- 
longing to  Livermere,  Suffolk; 
13th  cent.,  Lyveremere,  Liver- 
mere, the  flag  or  rush  mere  or 
lake ;  Eng.,  dweller  at  the  flag-  or 
rush-moor. 

Livcsey— loc..  Lanes.;  I3th  cent., 
IJvcs(h)ey.  Liveshay.  Leof's  en- 
ctosure;  the  common  A. -Sax. 
personal  name  Leofsige.  lieloved 
victory. 

IJyin.  Living — N.,  Leifr;  p.:  -ing, 
descendant;  Fl.,  Livain;  D.  B., 
Living,  Leving;  or  Leaven;  loc.. 


Yorks.;  Eng.,  the  common  A.- 
Sax.  personal  name  Lyfing  or 
Leofing.  Bishop  Lyfing  was  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Canterbury 
A.  D.  1013;  and  another  Bish<H) 
Lyfing  was  appointed  to  the  see 
of  Worcester  A.  D.  1038. 

Uvingston,  Livingstone — loc,,  near 
Linlithgow;  Scot. -Eng.,  belong- 
ing to  Livingstone,  Linlithgow ; 
13th  cent.,  Levyngestone,  also 
Levinistun ;  probably  Leofing's 
stone  or  castle.  In  this  parish 
there  formerly  stood  an  ancient 
stronghold. 

Llewellyn — Celt.,  usually  considered 
to  represent  the  Welsh  Uew- 
eilun,  Iton-Iike,  or  a  ruler,  leader. 
"Llywelyn  uab  Seisyll  goruchel 
vrcnhin  Gwyned."  Llywelyn,  son 
of  Seisyll,  supreme  King  of 
Gwynedd,  A.  D.  1020.  Lewis  and 
Lewin  have  often  been  adopted  as 
simplified  substitutes  for  Llew- 
el(l)yn. 

IJoyd — From  Llwyd ;  loc.,  Den- 
bigh, a  river  in  Montgomerysh. ; 
Celt.,  grey;  Welsh,  llwyd,  grey. 
Llwyd,  from  Lludd,  or  Leod,  a 
king  of  Wales,  said  to  have  reign- 
ed about  B.  C.  60. 

Ixrader,  Loder  —  N.,  Lojtr ;  G., 
Lode :  D.  B.,  Lodi ;  Dch..  Lodder : 
p.  Emma  dc  Lodere,  Hund. 
Rolls. 

Ijxh,  Lock.  Locke — Loch,  Celt., 
dweller  by  a  lake  or  sea-inlet; 
Gael.,  loch :  loc.,  Cornw. ;  N., 
Loki;  D.  B..  I-ochi;  p.;  Lock, 
Locke,  Eng.,  dweller  in  or  by  an 
enclosure  or  confine;  sheepfold, 
stronghold,  lockup,  etc. 

I.ockheail — see  Lockhart. 

l.oekett — Fr.,  Locqiiet ;  p.;  see 
Lock. 

Lockhart— ."^.-Fr-Teut..  the  A.-Fr., 
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Locard,    Lochar<i ;    Teut.,     loc, 
brave,    hard.     In  1145  Malcolm 
Ixjcarii  possessed  lands  in  Ayr- 
shire.   In  Scotland  such  personal 
names  as  ISariockhart,  Urumlock- 
hart. 
Ix)(!knian — linj^..  locksmith;  p. 
I-ockwuod — loc.,  Yorks. 
Lockycar — I'Jij^..   from   Locksmith. 

Henry  le  Lokier,  Hunil.  Rolls. 
Lodbrook— l-Voni    Ludbrook ;    loc., 

Devon. 
Lodcr — see  Loader. 
r.x)cigc^l'"r.,  Loge ;  p. ;  .A.-rr.-Teiit., 
dweller  at  a  oottaj;e  or  hut.    This 
name  was  latinized  de  Ixigiis. 
Ix)eser — !■>.,  the  shoemaker. 
Ijift,   Lofte^Scaikl.,  dweller  at  a 
lofi;    M.   I-:.,  ioft;    O.  X..  lopt. 
hoii.se  with  upper  story.    Alenw* 
attc  I-oft,  iiund.  Rolls;  see  Im\- 
ett. 
Loftjfreen — .A    variation    of    I^ift- 

hoiise. 
txfthousc,  I-oftus — Stand.,  belong- 
iii},'  to  Liifthouse,  Loftus.  Yorks. ; 
or  dweller  at  a  house  with  a  loft 
or  upper  -itorv:  loc,  Yorks.;  1). 
r...  l-oftluis. 
r./>j,'an,     Lo,i;;ne — Fnnn     the     Irish 
0"U-i)chain:  ]>.;  Cc\l..  liwi-ller  at 
liitle  1ki1U)w:  llael..  la^aii.  a  dim. 
of  la;:,  a  hollow. 
Li)i;ie — I'eU..    hokiu^nn;;:    to    Lojjie, 
Scotlanil:   or  dweller  at   a   kiw- 
iyin;;  plaee. 
Lojrsdon    -l-or  L..n-s|..ii.  or  Illu- 
sion: Inc..  Stall'-. 
I.i.mas.  l...max-lVh..    L.nuuierse; 
1>,:  h.l..UL,-iu;:   tn    L...u:.v  nr    !>.. 
m;i^:    \.  D.  1.^4...  L.nimaN.  I'.urv. 
I-iuv..       K;i!t.b     I..'tu..l-.     l.;uic-. 
Mm-.  .\-  l\  1.^-4.     LMmuH  i>  vx- 
tniui-U    i-i'TU-'i'n    in    1  ii-Hi^-hirv 
an.!  I'iu-hirv.      V]\-  I..V-  r.uuiax 


seems  to  be  confined  to  Lanca- 
shire. 
Lombard,  Lombardi — ^A.-Fr.-Teut; 
a  native  of  Lombardy,  anciently 
Lang'obardia  or  Longobardia.  tlw 
land  of  the  Langobardi  or  Lot^o- 
bardi,  Laugobardcn,  evidently  so 
called  from  their  long  beards. 
Since  the  Mid(!le  Ages  the  term 
lombard  in  Trance  has  signified  a 
irawnbroker  or  keeper  of  a  moni- 
de-piere;  also  the  establishment 
itself;  see  Lumbard. 

Loudesborough— Scaml..  belonging 
to  Londes-horoiigh,  Yorks.;  the 
Domesday  I^denesburg.  Loden's 
stronghold. 

Loney — !■>.,  Laine;  p. 

I-ong.  I^nge.  Longee — Eng.,  tall; 
l'"r.,  Le  I^ng ;  Eng.,  Long,  Lang: 
Scot.,  Laing;  Dch..  Hoog,  mean- 
ing simply,  long  or  tall.  Some- 
times used  as  place  name.  Long- 
acre. 

Lougburst— loc..  Northbd. ;  Eng, 
dweller  at  the  long  wood. 

Longmore— loc..  W'estmd. :  Eng„ 
dweller  at  the  kmg  moor. 

Longshanks — From  Ix)n^hamps ; 
loc..  Xonuandy.  It  was  a  nick- 
name of  Edwar<i  I,  longshanks. 
longlegs. 

Uinpihaw — Dweller  at  the  long 
wood. 

Lougson.  Longston — loc..  Staffs- 
Long's  son :  see  I^ngstone. 

Ij-ni^sione  —  Eng..  belonging  to 
Lougstone :  or  dweller  at  the  loi^ 
sioue  or  rock. 

I  .)ngstroih.  I.ongworth — Eng..  be- 
li'n^ring  to  Longworthy.  the  long 
eni-lo.%ure  or  estate:  see  Lang- 
worthy. 

I...nsiIalo— loc..  Uncs..  Westntd; 
(ell  -Tent..  A.  D.  1346-8.  Lonea- 
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rfak.  Lonesrfal,  the  valley  of  the 
River  Lon  or  Lune. 
Looney — Celt,  merry,  jovial;  It., 
Luinneach,  denotes  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Island  of  Luing,  Ai^le- 
shire. 
Loose — loc.,  Kent, ;  Dch.,  Loose, 
Loos;  Fl,  Loze;  p.;  Liise,  in 
Roil  of  Battle  Abbey;  Lewes  in 
D.  B. :  O.  E..  hlos,  an  animal  en- 
closure :  West  Dial.,  loose,  a  pig- 
sty. 

Loosi — From  the  O.  H.  G.,  Iiiiz, 
people ;  Eng.,  Loose ;  dim..  Loose- 
ly :  see  [,oose. 

Lord — Eng.,  Lord,  patron,  master ; 
a  nickname  as  for  a  lord's  ser- 
vant, and  paj^eant-namc ;  M.  E.. 
lord(e).  loverd;  O.  E..  hlaford 
for  hlaf-weard,  lit.  loaf-keeper 
Walter  le  Loverd,  Hund.  Rolls. 
John  le  Lorde,  Cal.  Inq.  P.  M. 

Lorenz — A  variation  of  Lawrence. 

Lomtzen — A  variation  of  Lauren- 
cen:  I^nrence'e  son. 

Lorraine — Fr.-Tent.,  one  from  Lor- 
raine; Germ.,  Lolhringen,  an- 
ciently Lotharingen,  latinized  as 
Lotharingia,    whence    Fr.    Lor- 

Losee — see  Loose  and  Liicey. 

Losser — see  Losse. 

Lother — see  Lauder. 

Lott— G.,    I^tt:     F!.,    Loote:    p.; 

Heb..  covering,  veil :  see  Lauder. 
I^ttier.  Ijouder^see  Lauder. 
Loiigee — Celt.,  dweller  by  a  lake; 

Tr.  and  Gael.,  loch. 
Loughlin— A    contraction    of     the 

filial  form  MacLochlainn.  or  the 

nepotic   form.    O'Lochlainn,    of 

Ix>chlann. 
Longhtoii— loc..  Salop. ;  see  louder. 
Louis^A  variant    of    I^wis ;     \  - 

Fr.-Teut. 
Lound — N.,     Liindi ;     D., .   Lundt, 


Landt;  S.,  Lund;  G.,  Launer, 
I-aunhardt;  Dch.,  Lund,  Loen, 
Lonte,  Lant ;  D,  B.,  Lant,  Landri ; 
p.  John  de  la  Lound,  Plac.  de 
quo  Warr. 

Lounisberry,  Lounsborough,  Louns- 
bury — Scand..  and  belonging  to 
Yorks.  Domesday  spelled  Lo- 
denesburg;  see  Londesborough. 

Love — Fl.  I-oef ;  p. :  see  Laub. 
Robert  de  Love,  Hund,  Rolls. 
Wolf,  as  Lupus  and  Louve,  has 
undergone  a  strange  alteration 
into  Love, 

Loveday — Fl.,  Lovatty ;  p. ;  Eng., 
children  bom  on  a  love-day,  i.  c., 
a  day  of  peace,  reconciliation  or 
rejoicing,  a  day  on  which  an  am- 
icable settlement  of  differences 
was  made,  were  sometimes  named 
from  the  occasion. 

Lovekin — Eng.,  Love  and  the  Eng, 
dim.  suffix  -kin.  Richard  Love- 
kyn,  Pari.  Writs. 

Loveland  —  Eng..  belonging  to 
Loveland.  or  Leaveland.  Kent. 

Lovell — Fl.,  I^uvel :  Fr..  Lovel;  p. 
In  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  Lu- 
vel,  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin..  K.  John. 

I^vendahl,  Lovendale — Eng..  Love 
in  the  dale:  p. 

Loveredge.  Loveri'lge  —  From 
I-ouphrigg;  loc.,  Westmd. :  Eng., 
beloved  nder. 

r^iverson — Lover's  son:  Eng.  p. 

I,ovesey — Eng..  beloved  victory:  A. 
S.,  leof,  dear,  beloved,  and  sige, 
victory:  see  Livcsey, 

I-ovelt — in..  Lowet:  p.:  Luvet,  in 
Rot.  Obi.  ct  Fin..  K.  John.  Lou- 
vet  is  a  common  French  name. 
Henry  Ijovet.  Hund.  Rolls. 

1-fiwe — From  tlie  O.  H.  G..  loe.  low, 
low.  and  Old  Sax.,  lowe.  lion. 
Simple  forms :  Lewey,  Lowe, 
Lowy;  M.  G.,  Letie,  Laue;  Fr„ 
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Lone.  CompouiHl.s,  Leoald,  6th 
cent.,  M,  G.,  I^wald;  Kng.,  Leo- 
wolf.  Extended  root,  Leon, 
l.£itan,  9th  cent.  Eng.,  Lewen, 
Lion,  I,owen :  Fr.,  Lonin.  Dim. 
O.  G.,  Leonza;  9th  cent.  Fr.. 
Liontz.  Conipoiin.ds,  O.  G„  Leon- 
ard; 6th  cent.  Enp..  Leonard. 
Lowance,  Leonard;  M.  G.,  Leon- 
hard,  I^nhard ;  Ital.,  Leonard! ; 
loc,.  Salop.  Robert  atte  Lowe, 
Pari,  Writs.  Henrv  le  Low, 
Lane.  Assize  Rolls.  A.D.  1246. 

I^wenstein— Jewish  name;  Loewe, 
lino,  and  stein,  stone ;  place  name. 

[-ower,  Lowcry.  Ij^wry — Dim.  of 
Lowe,  From  Lowry  in  Ix)ir<;t, 
loc. ;  see  Laurie. 

Tyowther— Celt.,  belongfing  to  IjOw- 
ther,  Westmoreland,  named  from 
the  River  Lowther:  loc,  Cumb. 
Thoma,';  de  1-nithir,  Inq.  P.  M.. 
A.  D.  1246. 

Loxicy  —  loc.  StafEs..  Warw.. 
Yorks. :  Eny.,  Lex's  lea,  or  lynx- 
lea.    Occurs  in  D.  B.  as  Locheslei. 

Lubbe— O.  H.  G..  linb;  A.-Sax.. 
leof.  dear.  Simple  forms :  O.  G,. 
Liiiba,  Lichus :  fith  cent.  Eng;., 
Lnbv.  love:  M.  G..  Lieb.  Lnbl)e. 
Dim.  O.  G..  LibicTio.  Liebel.  8th 
cent. :  M.  G.,  Licbich,  Licbipr. 
Lubhecke:  Fr..  Libcc.  Lnbac:  O. 
G.,  Licbizo.  Liiibi.si,  jfcnit. ;  A.- 
Sax.,  I.cofsy,  bishop  of  Worces- 
ter: Fnsf.,  I.ibbis;  Fr.,  IJboz, 
Lips.  Patronymics,  O.  G..  Liu- 
bins.  Sih  cent.:  A.-Sax.,  Living. 
Archbishmi  of  ranierbury.  Omi- 
ponnds.  O.  G..  Lnibhart,  7th 
cent. :  M.  r;..  Licberl :  Fr..  Libert : 
ll.-iri.  ivarrior:  O.  G..  Fiiiblicri. 
Libber,  Rth  cent.:  M.  G.,  Lichcr: 
!•>..  Licbhcrrc. 

Lnbbliri     XV  ).;a;b  nn.l  Lnbbc. 

I.nlilirn-k      SIjiv..  one   from   Lnbcck, 


N.  Germany,  said  to  be  nai 
from  its  founder,  Lubuik  or  I 
by,  a  Slav,  ruler ;  from  O.  S) 
liubu,  dear,  beloved ;  Mod.  Ri 
liubove,  love,  affection ; 
Lubcke;  p.  Hildebrand  de 
Iwk,  Plac,  Dom,  Cap.  Wcstm 

Lucas — A.-Gr.-Lat.  is  from  a  Gi 
form  of  Latin  Lucius,  etc.  Li 
is  common  in  our  I3th  and  \ 
cent,  records;  and  it  is  the  p 
ent-day  Spanish  and  Portugi 
form. 

Luce — Fr.-Lat.,  a  Fr.  form  of 
Latin  Lucius,  metronymic.  Lu 
Celt.,  belonging  to  Luce,  Old 
New,  Wigtown  ;  named  from 
River  Luce;  probably  the  e 
form  of  Wei.,  llwys.  clear,  p 

Lucey,  Lucie.  Lucy — Fr.,  Loui 
p. ;  A. -Fr.-Lat,  French  form 
the  Latin  Lucius;  belonging 
Ijouce,  Luce,  Lucy,  Lucey.  Lu 
France.  Richard  fit,  Lucia.  F 
Dom.  Cap.  Westm.  Richard 
Lucy.  c.  !180.  Lane.  Inq..  i. 
Robert  de  Lucy.  Cal.  Rot.  Ori 

Luck,  Lucke— Belonging  to  I 
France,  the  stead.  Luc-sur-5 
Calvados,  was  Liiqiies  A. 
1675  and  Lu  A.  D.  1077.  U 
de  Luk,  Hund.  Rolls. 

Ludlow — loc.  Salop.  In  A. 
1274  spelled  Ludelawe.  \j 
lowe,  etc..  earlier  Leadlow. 
Welsh  seem  to  have  called  I 
low  Din  Lyls-TVwysog,  the 
of  the  prince's  palace;  mai 
Ludslow, 

Ludtke — From  Luder;  a  pn 
name :  also  called  Luedeke. 

Ludvigson— Scand.,  son  of  Lu< 
or  Ludwig. 

Lndwig— From  the  M.  G« 
Chlodowig,  glorious  vicb 
hence  Ludwig,  Oovis,  ^uia, 
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Luff— N.,  Lufa;  D.,  Dch.,  Luf ;  S., 

Lof ;  p.;  see  Laub  and  Lubbe. 
Luffkin — see  Lovekin. 
Luker — Var.     of     Looker ;     Eng., 

watcKer,  keeper,  herdsman. 
Lumbard — Dch.,     Lombard ;     FI., 

Lombaert;  p. 
Lumsdcn — loc.,  Aberdeen,  Berwick. 
Lumm's    Valley ;    the    personal 
name  may  be  nickname  from  the^ 
aquatic    bird     the    k)om — Dan,- 
Norw.,  lom ;  O.  N.,  lom-r,  and 
denii,  a  valley. 
Lund— Scan d.,  bek>nging  to  Lund, 
a  sacred  grove  or  thicket  de  la 
Lund,  Hund.  Rolls,  Norf.,  A.  D. 
1274.     Richard  del  Lund,  Lane. 
Assize  Rolls,  A.  D.  1284. 
Lunn— Celt.,  strong,  fierce ;  dweller 
at  the  marsh    or   wet    meadow ; 
nickname  from  the  elk  or  black- 
bird; see  Lund. 
Lunnen,  Lunnon — From  London, 
L-unt — loc..   Lane;    D.    B.,   Lont. ; 
Scand.,  belonging  to  Lunt;  13th 
cent.,  le  Lund;  see  Lound. 
Lush — G..  Losch ;  p.    Thomas  de  le 

Uisse,  Hnnd.  Rolls. 
Lusher — Dch..    Losher ;    G.,    Los- 
chau;  p.;  Fr.,  L'hu(e)ssier,  the 
usher,  door-keeper;  see  Luster. 
Lusk — loc,     Dublin  ;     from     Irish 

lusca,  a  cave. 
Luster — see    Lister.      Geoffrey    le 
Ussher,  or   Lussher,   Lib.   Cust. 
Land. 
,  Lusty— Fl.,  Lust;  G.,  Lustig:  p. 
Lute.  Lutey,  Luthy,  Liity — Lawty, 
Lewty,  Luty     is  lealty;    O.     F., 
leaute,     French  troops  in  Moroc- 
co were,  in  Nov.  10)5.  oonimand- 
ed  by  General  Lvautev,    Thomas 
Leaute.  Pat.  Rolls. 
Lutri<lgc,    I.nttKc — From     I.uther- 
iiige :  loc.,  Glost, 


Lutz—From  O.  H.  G.,  Liuz,  people ; 
see  Lucy. 

Luxon — loc,   Devon. 

Lybbert^see  Lambert. 

Lye — loc,  Devon.,  Worcest.  Eng., 
belonging  to  Lye;  or  dweller  at 
the  Lea  or  Ley,  William  de  la 
Lye,  Hund.  Rolls. 

LjTTian — The  Lagman,  who  of  old 
sat  in  the  Witenagemot,  has  left 
his  titular  name  to  the  Layman  of 
today ;  see  Law,  Layman. 

Lynch — Celt.,  sailor  or  pilot;  or 
from  the  A.-Sax.  hiinc,  a  ridge  or 
sand-hill ;  loc,  Devon.,  Somers., 
Sussex.  Roger  atte  Lynche. 
Fine  Rolls. 

Lyndall — A  freq,  loc.  Lanes., 
Sweden,  etc;  see  Lindall. 

Lynn — Celt.,  belonging  to  Lynn ;  or 
dweller  at  a  pool  or  lake ;  O'Lynn 
an  aspirated  form ;  O'FhIynn — 
fh  mute;  Lynn,  Staffs.,  was  an- 
ciently Lvnd;  loc.  Norfolk, 
Staffs. 

Lyon,  Lyons — Fr..  Lion,  Lyon,  p.; 
see  Lowe.  Roger  de  Lyons, 
Hund.  Rolls. 

Lysons — Fr.  belonging  to  Lison(s), 
^-'ormaixly. 

Lythgoe— Celt.,  belongig  to  Linlith- 
gow ;  the  contracted  form  of  the 
place-name  appears  as  early  as 
the  14th  cent. — Lithcowe. 

Lytle— see  Littell. 

Maag — Dutch,  stomach. 

Maas — From  Thomas  we  get  Mas. 

Masse,  Massett.  Massellon. 
Mab!) — From  Mabe:  loc,  Cornw. ; 

or   Fl..   Mabbe.   Mobers;   D,    B. 

Mahan :  p. 
Maben — From  Mahe;  loc.  Cornw.; 

or   Fl..   Mabl>e.   Moners;  D.  B., 

Maban;  p 
Maberly — Is  the  same  as  Moberly, 
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a  parish  in  Cheshire ;  Mabb,  Mab- 
cy.  Maberly,  Mabljot,  Mapleson, 
are  the  sons  of  Mabel, 

Mal)ey — see  Maben. 

^^acaltlay — I'roin  the  (lael^c  name 
MacAttlaidh.  the  son  of  Olave; 
a  family  name ;  wliencc  the  name 
Cowley  and  Calllstcr.  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

MacRcth.  McKeth— An  Irish  sur- 
name: Ir.,  bcith,  genitive  of  the 
bonse. 

MacCheyne,  McCheyne.  McShano — 
The  son  of  John:  or  the  Scot- 
tish Cheyne.  from  Chein  and 
Chien,  is  from  the  Fr.  Chien.  a 
rlofj.  Sir  Refjinald  ilc  Chien  was 
preat  chamberlain  of  Scotland, 
1267. 

MacCUire.  McClnrc — loc..  Ayr- 
shire, Scotland.  William  Mac- 
Ctiirc.  American  frcolopist,  b.  in 
.\yrshire.  Scotland.  176,1. 

MacCnllaq:h — F'^om  the  Irish  Mac- 
Ceallach :  apparently  a  fiallnway 
name.  Ditrinfj  the  crnsades.  a 
Scottish  warrior  carrvinjj  on  hl> 
shield  a  boar,  in  Gallic,  is  Cnl- 
lacn,  and  was  conspicno-.i:;  for  hi.i 
darinfj  in  the  Holy  L^nd.  ( )n  hi= 
rctnrn.  Richard  ihc  T-ion  re- 
warded him  for  hi.i  r^'wcis, 
rranled  him  Mvrctonn.  now 
Mri  reith.  and  oiiicr  bnds  in 
Witrtownshire:  r.e  a<lomi'tl  a^  his 
raiionvniic  the  ■,vo!*  1  '.'n!I:i<-"i. 
The  McCnllochs  of  Cardoness 
were  nearly  400  years  proprietors 
of  that  propcrtv. 

MacOaniel— Son  of  nanicl. 

M;u.n„ff_X..  Dnfn:  ad:iptcd  from 
the  Claclic  in  the  Tenth  cent. : 
MclXiff  was  a  MilK-|an  nf  the 
Camerniis:  see  Oovo,  Puff. 

Maclnlyrc.  :\h-Ktitirc.  Mclnlvre— 
Son  (if  ihc  carpenter,  in  Gaelic. 


MacKeever — Maclvor,  son  of  !■ 
pronounced  evor,  hence  M 
Keever. 

MacKeilar,  MacKeller— see  Kel 

Mac  Lai  ne,  McLane — see  La; 
Lane.  MacLaine,  from  H« 
Reffanach,  brother  of  Lauch 
from  whom  sprang*  the  5 
Leans  of  Dnast. 

MacLaren — This  clan  is  of  G 
oriijrin  and  occupied  a  nan 
strip  of  country  extending  fi 
Lochcrnhead  to  the  latuts  of  M 
(Irojior  of  Cilengyle. 

MacLean — Mac-gioHa-Ean  sign; 
the  son  of  the  servant  of  Jt 
The  badfie  is  a  sprip  of  holly: 
clan  oripfinateci  with  the  son* 
Gillian,  "with  the  battle-axe,' 
the  Isle  of  Mull. 

MacMahon — Irish,  Fitz  Ursc; 
N'..  son  of  the  bear;  they  dei 
their  descent  from  Walter  I 
L'rse.  who  slew  Beckett  in  11 
sec  Mahon. 

Macf>mic — Irish,  p. 

MacRca— Son  of  Ray,  or  Re 
Ice.,  Caithness,  Kirkcudbright, 
Ir.,  Rea,  prounced  like  ray  { 
moon),  son  of  the  moon. 

Mc.\dam,  McAdams — Ir.,  5 
(son)  son  of  Adam;  see  Adan 

Mc.\<lle— see  Haddley. 

McAfee.  McAffee,  McFee— Ir 
P- 

Mc.Xllister — 5*on  of  Alexani 
.-\lso  the  MacAlisters  have  t 
ccnded  from  Alistcr  Mor.  lore 
the  Isles  and  Kintyre  in  1284, 

Mc.Miiine — The  MacAlptne  clar 
ak)nK  with  the  clan  ChatUn, 
most  ancient  clan  that  exi 
Kin^  .\lpin  was  killed  by  Bn 
kiiiK  of  the  picts,  in  834. 

Mc.\rthur — Arthur,    whence   « 
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Atty.  McArthiir.  son  of  Arthur; 
Ir.,  son  of  the  high. 
McAiiley — see  Macaniay. 
McBean — The  Mclieans  form  a 
clan  that  is  a  sept,  of  the  Camer- 
one.  The  name  has  been  angli- 
cized into  Baynes.  D.  B..  Mc- 
Beanor.  McBain,  Gaelic,  was  de- 
rived either  from  the  fair  com- 
plexion of  the  progenitor  of  the 
Lochaber  clan  of  the  name,  or 
from  their  living  in  a  high  moun- 
tainous country,  beann  being  the 
Gaelic  for  mountain. 

McBride — McBride  is  the  son  of 
Bridgett;  see  Briiiget;  also  Ir., 
brig,  virtue,  vigor,  force ;  son  of 
virtue;  .-\.  S.,  Bride  is  doubtless 
traceable  to  Ir.  brig. 

McCaV — see  Gabe, 

McCaffertv^Son  of  Caffrey;  from 
the  Ir..OCraflfrey;p. 

McCammon — see  Gammon. 

McCamllcss — A.  S.,  candeless,  gen- 
itive of  candel.  candle,  from  the 
Lat.  candeo.  I  burn;  Ir.  Mc,  son. 

McCann — see  Cann. 

McCannell — see  Cannell. 

McCardell — see  Caudwell. 

McCarrel,  McCarroll— see  Carrol. 

McCarthy,  McCarty — Ir.,  son  of 
Carthv :  from  Carthan  or  Carrth- 
ach.  King  of  Cork.  MacCarthys 
of  Desmond  are  named  after 
Carthach,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Ir.  annals  as  having  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Maelkenny.  104.1, 

^McCartney,  McCourlney— Ir.,  Mac, 
son  ;  cairt,  a  cart ;  ncac,  an  agent, 
son  of  a  carter ;  see  Courtney. 

McCaslin.  McCauslinc — see  Castle: 
the  keeper  of  a  castle. 

McClearv — Son  of  the  cleric. 

McClellan— sec  McLellan. 

McCIcod— son  of  Le<vi.  This  clan 
<icsccn(led  from  the  old  Jarls  of 


Garmoran,  between  N.  and  S. 
Argyll.  In  1359  Malcolm  Mac- 
Leod obtained  a  charter  of  two- 
thirds  of  Glenelg  from  King 
David  n. 

McCombs— Ir..  Mac.  son;  A.  S., 
combs,  genitive  of  comb,  a  valley; 
son  of  a  valley. 

McConkie,  McKonkey — Irish  sur- 
name. 

McConley^see  Connelly ;  from  the 
Ir,.  O'Conghaile,  a  place  name, 

McCormack — Ir,,  Cormac,  from 
corb,  a  chariot,  and  mac,  a  son  of 
a  charioteer. 

McCown,  McCoy — see  Cowan. 

McCrackcn — Many  Galloway  sur- 
names are  derived  from  Ireland, 
and  are  corruptions  of  older 
names,  McCracken  is  one  of 
them. 

McCray— see  MacRae. 

McCredie — McCredic,  the  son  of 
Reddie,  is  a  Galloway  surname. 

McCuistton — see  McKachen. 

MacCune — see  McEwan;  or  hue. 
que,  from  Hugh. 

McDermont — ^From  the  Irish  Mac- 
Diarma'da ;  p. 

McDonald — From  the  Ir.  MacDom- 
huaill:  p.  The  surname  of  Mac- 
Donaki  is  of  great  antiquity  in 
Scotlan<l :  the  numerous  and 
powerful  clan  of  this  distinctive 
name  derived  it  from  Donald, 
elder  son  of  Reginald,  second  son 
of  Somcrled  of  .-Xrgjle,  king  of 
the  Isles,  .■\fter  the  cosmopol- 
itan surname  Smith,  the  next 
most  common  in  Scotland  Ls  Mac- 
Donakl,  in  IWSl,  there  were  35,- 
?72  persons,  all  holding  the  name 
of  McDonald, 

-McDougall — A  clan  tHat  descended 
from   Somerled  of   the   Isles;  a 
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Norse  name  ami  sijjnifies  a  Vi- 
king harryinjj  in  tiie  summer. 

McDowell — The  earliest  fixed  Macs 
on  record  and  charter  arc  McGil- 
leane,  McLean,  Mcleod,  Mc- 
Dowcl,  Mackenzie.  Mcintosh, 
McNachtan. 

McKachen — The  son  of  Fochin  or 
Hn^h. 

McElprance — ^facI-a  franco. 

McKlroy — see  McClery. 

McEvers — sec  Iverson  and  Ivar. 

M  c  E  w  an — ^!cEwan.  descendants 
of  Ian  or  John, 

McFadden.  McFayden^Cch.,  Ir. : 
P- 

McFarlanc — A  clan  ocaipying  tlic 
west  hanks  of  I.och  l-omond :  „on 
of  Bartholomew:  d-;'iv,.  I  from 
jjiTindson  of  Du.iciii  Macfiil- 
christ,  a  vonnfje.-  hr'ihcr  .if 
Mahlnin.  Earlof  r.ennox. 

NfcFalc— see  McPhail. 

Mcl-'ee— see  McPh!-?. 

Mcriann-  -see  Mcra-ii'. 

McGarrv.  McCIary— see  McCIcry. 
The  clan  .\ljiin  consisted  of  seven 
suhclans.  the  MacOrcjrors.  Grants. 
Macintosh,  ^rac^^^l>.  ^^lacGat- 
ties.  Mil'hii'S,  and  Mac.\nlays. 

Mcf'iavin — .\  Gallnwav  surname  de- 
rive.l  from  Irel.ind.' 

McGhic — The  Galloway  nanics  of 
MacKie  and  Mi-Ghie  are  the  same 
inily  -iiielled  ami  |ininnnnced  dilT- 
erenllv. 

\Ur.m  '  A  <ia11"wav  Hiniame  de- 
rived from  Ireland. 

McGraih     Thi^  weaver",  snn. 

M,-Gr,.o-or     -.■i'    McGarrv :    >nn    of 


M,-i 


.■  Gir 


Nh-IiH'llv      -IV   M.-Kiida'. 
M,-lnr..-h      -..■Mw;arry:niokname 
;'-,i-'i     ;. !■•■-■. ii;il     deiMnniiv.     the 


sqnint-eyed ;  also  Mcintosh,  son 
of  the  leader. 

McKay — Siol  Mhorgain  was  the 
ancient  name  of  the  MacKays.  a 
Celtic  clan  that  retreated  into  the 
monntains  hefore  the  invadii^ 
Norsemen :  their  badge  is  a  but- 
rush, 

McKean.  McKein — McKeand.  no« 
McKean,  is  a  Galloway  sumamc 
derived  from  Ireland. 

McKee — see  McGhie, 

McKenna.  \rcKennejr — .A  sept,  of 
MaeAlpine  clan :  their  badge  is  a 
sprip  of  Ash ;  McKinnon,  son  of 
Finpiiin. 

McKenzie — The  clan  of  the  sons  of 
Kenneth ;  >racken2ie,  the  bhdt- 
ktiee'l :  hadijc  a  spripf  of  holly. 

>TcKihI>en — see  Gibbons. 

AIcKinarick^see  McKenna. 

McKinlav.  McKinley — The  sons  of 
Finnoladh.  anglicized  into  Finlev. 
son  of  Finley. 

MeKinnv — see  McKenna. 

McKniuht— Son  of  Knight. 

Alcl-achlan — Ron  of  Ijchlan,  Th; 
Ceh.  comedian.  Macklin.  who  to 
horn  in  the  county  of  WestitMatb. 
Ireland,  in  IfifW.  and  died  in  Loo- 
don  1707.  ape  107.  was  Mk- 
I-niL'hlin,  shortened  for  cofr 
venience.  Finan,  in  time  cor- 
ni))ted  to  MacLennan, 

Mcl.aws — see  I.AWS. 

MclA-Uand — Derived  from  Eniun. 
r<r  Adamnan.  little  Adam.  Ik 
I  ii'Jiland  clan  MacLennan  claiw 
lii  iret  their  name  from  MacGil- 
I'inan,  son  of  Gillie  Phinan,  wl» 
was  namcil  after  Saint  Final). » 
l-me  cornipted  to  MacLennan. 

Mc>rastcr — .\  Galloway  suman* 
ilcri\-ed  from  Ireland, 

MrMIdi.icl— see  Michael. 

M.-Millan.    MacMilUn— From  At 
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Gaelic,  MacMgoil-avin,  and 
means  the  son  of  the  bald  man; 
belongs  to  the  clan  Camerons. 

McMills — sec  Mills. 

McMuDcn— see  McMillan. 

McMurdie — see  McCredie. 

McMurray — see  Murray;  an  an- 
cient Celtic  clan,  and  its  badge  is 
the  butcher's  broom. 

McMurrin — see  MacMurroughs ; 
the  McMurrins  and  McMur- 
roughs  of  Leinster  deduced  their 
descent  from  Murrough,  whose 
son,  Mael  Mordha,  king  of  Leist- 
er, assisted  the  Danes  against  the 
Irish  monarch. 

McNaughton — see  Naughton  ;  Mc- 
Naught  is  also  a  Galloway  sur- 
name but  has  no  connection  with 
McNaughton,  which  is  purely  a 
Gaelic  name.  The  MacNaughton 
clan  descends  from  Nectan,  a 
Pictish  king,  in  the  Isle  of  Lorn ; 
badge    the    trailing    wild-azalea. 

McNalley — see  Alley. 

McNeil — From  Nigel;  divided  into 
two  septs,  occupying  the  western 
Isles  of  Ghigha  and  Barra ; 
badge,  the  clover, 

McNiven — Nevins  stands  for  Nev- 
inson.  the  great  nephe  w :  the 
Tlighland  Scotch  McNiven  means 
son  of  Niven. 

McPhail^ — From  Philip,  son  of 
Philip;  Ir..  Fade.  fate,  son  of 
fate. 

McPheeters — An  Irish  surname, 
son  of  Peters. 

McPherson — Ewan,  grandson  of 
the  chief  of  the  clan  Challan.  in 
the  reign  of  Davifl  I.  became  Ab- 
bot of  Kingussie,  till  1153.  when 
his  elder  brother  died  without 
issue,  whereupon  he  obtained  a 
dispensation  from  ihc  Pope, 
married,  and  had  two  ions ;  from 


him  rose  the  clan  MacPherson,  or 
sons  of  the  Parson. 

McPhie — see  McGarry;  a  subclan 
of  Alpines. 

McQuarrie — A  very  ancient  clan, 
descended  from  the  Dalriadic 
Scottish  Princes,  a  branch  of  the 
clan  Mac  Alpines. 

McQueen — The  McQueens  were 
found  as  a  clan  in  the  fifteenth 
Century. 

McRae— -see  MacRae. 

McSporren — From  tht  Fr.,  esporon, 
a  spur,  was  evidently  a  spurrier's 
sign :  Richard  le  Sporire  is  also 
called  Richard  Spoion  or  Sporun, 
Pat.  R. 

McSwain — see  Swaine,  Swayn,  or 
Swayne,  a  lover ;  son  of  a  lover. 
M'Taggard,  is  son  of  the  priest. 
AH  Border  and  High-land  clans 
the  peculiarly  Scottish — neither 
belonging  to  England  nor  Ireland. 
MacTaggard  is  one  of  them, 

McTauge — Mac,  son ;  Tadg,  pro- 
nounced Taig;  genitive,  Taidg,  of 
Thaig.  son  of  Thaig. 

McWilliams^Scotch  surname,  Wil- 
liams son.  or  son  of  William. 

Mace — N.,  Masi ;  F.,  Mes  or  Mews, 
contraction  of  Bartolomaeus ;  p. 

Machell— D..  Machelt;  S.  Maechel; 
Fl..  MachieU;  D.  B.,  Machel;  p.; 
Machel  held  lands  at  Cracken- 
thrope.  Westmd.,  Temp.  Edw. 
Conf. :  William  Mauchel  was  liv- 
ing, temp.  K.  John,  A.  D.  1201. 

Machin — Machell,  latinized  as  mai- 
ns, catulus,  and  Machin:  Fr.. 
Malchien :  uncomplimentary  com- 
pounds, but  the  latter  has  also 
other  origins.  Mackin.  Mac,  son  ; 
cionn.  fondness,  son  of  fondness. 

Mack— N,.  Mage:  D,  B..  Machus, 
macus.  Gaelic.  Mac :  G.,  Mache 
Machon :  Mack :  D.,  Maak ;  p. 
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Mackarcl — Dcli.,       Makkreel;      p. 
Makerell  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K. 
John. 
MacKarflli — From  the  Irish  Mac- 
Craith.      Mactlrath.      Majfrath ; 
Scot..     Macreath :  p. :    craith,  to 
weave:  the  son  of  a  weaver,  oi 
N..   Ma};roor,  niaf-r  or  mogr,  a 
i)ov,  vontli,  son,  ami  Ranor;  p.; 
G.;  ^iackrollt :  Fl..  Mackacrt ;  D. 
Pi.,  Machar;  p. 
Mack  ill  to  si  1— sec  Mcintosh. 
MacKIcpranfj — Jr.,  p. 
Mackley — see  McKinlay ;  or  Scotch, 

MacLac  or  MacLcay :  p. 
Nlacklin — sec  McT-aiighlin. 
Maildov.  Maildv— D.,  Madic:  l>h., 
Maa.le:  C.  Mader;  Fr..  Madou ; 
P- 
Maddison.  >radson — P..  Madsen ;  p. 
sec  MafViy.  ATaddisoii,     Matison, 
from  Matthew. 
Maddux— From     ^^add(K■ks :     loc. 

IX'voii, :  or  Fr..  Madoux :  p. 
Madcwetl — I'rom  Maidcnwi-ll;  loc., 

Dorset.,  Lines. 
Mafrdcll,    Mapley^From    Majjda- 
lenc.  which  is  Syriac,  and  means 
masfnificcnt. 
>ra£rec— IVont  the  Ir..  0'Maol},'aoi- 
tiie:  p.:  chief    of     ^f;lo^E,•■J^()ithc  : 
.i^faotli,  wind  :  pronniniccd  '"y-hcc." 
Ma^rinncrs— From  maff.  plain,  ijall, 
stranf,'iT  the  plain  of  ihc  stratiffer. 
Mat,inss— \..     Ma?,'niis:     D.     R.. 
Ma.[,'ne.  Matrine:  l  i..  Majpius:  Fr. 
^ra^^li(•rs.  Maj^'nicz  ;  p. :  sec  dnin- 
ner. 
Mjitrmisson— .\ii  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land name.     TVoin  Mji'^^nns,  which 
'iivainc  a  piT-rmal  name  in  Scan- 
■  Hnavia  owin-  to  the      fanii-     nt 
ri.;ir!fnia.Lnic.    CarnhH     Mayiuis: 
a  N'lirsc  name.  Idnc;  Afaiiiui^.  ihc 
l.arc-lc:-t:e.i  or  Uarc-tiHit. 
Maher.      .\I;iir -[-rom      Manor     <.r 


Mair,  O.  Fr,,  mire,  a  doctor, 

haps  liecame  a  popular  nickr 

in  connection  with  the  qusck 

tor  of  the  medieval  drama. 

^fahon.      Mahony,      MacMabi 

I'rom   the  Ir.   MacMath,  gl 

hna ;  p. ;  Mehun ;  loc,,  Fraitci 

Maibcn — see  Maben. 

Maine,  Maines,  Mayne — Judae 

Mayenne  had   a   vast   baron; 

IJevon  (Doomsday)  :  Geoflfer 

Mayenne  is  named  by  Wace. 

Main warinff— Anciently  de  Me 

warin,  warren  house  or  mai 

Mainwaring  is  from  Mt.  Gu« 

In  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey. 

Major—The  Fr..  Manger  has  1 

transformed     into     Major. 

Georgcham  Church,  Devon,. 

the  monumental  effipfics    of 

Manger  de  St.  .\lbino. 

Makin — From  Matthew  comes 

Fr.,  \aheu,  whence   Mav.  S 

kin.  Makin. 

Malan,  Malin— Fl.,   Maelens.  5 

ens;  p. 
Malcom — Scotch  mal.  servant,  ( 
vant  of    Columbia;     MaMu 
from  Pat.  R. 
Maling:recn — Iri.sh,  p. 
Mallrey— Fr.,   Mellery;   p.;  on 
of  Mallroy ;  O.  F..  Maleure:  L 
Male-ausur-atus ;  Anketil     M 
ore.  Pat.    R.    Crispian    Mali 
Hund.  Rolls. 
Maloney— Ir..  Mag.     plain:    liu 
of   the  moon;   neac.    indtvidu 
the  man  in  the  face  of  the  mo 
Mal(|nist — Jr.,  p. 

Malnistrom— Taken   from  a  ri\ 

Maltby.       Maltly— loc.,         Lan 

^'orks.:   Malt,   from   N.  Mol 

nick  name ;  Dch.,  Molt ;  p. 

.Mannnoth— M.   E.,  probably  fr 

Mahomet,  whence  come  Main 
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Maument.     Ralph  Maumet,  Fine 
Rolls. 
,  Mander — Dch.,       Manders ;       Fr., 

Mandre,  p. 
'Mandry — see  Mander. 
'  Mangkson — Eng.,  son  of  the  ma^i- 
geler. 
Mangan,    Man  gum — From    Mann- 
acan;  k>c.,  Cornw, ;  or  Fr.,  Man- 
gin,  Mangon,  p. 
Mangus — see  Magness;  N.,   Mag- 
nus; D.  B.  Magfne,  Maigno;  G, 
Magnus;  Fr.,  Magnicz;  p. 
-Hanha^d,     Manhardh — From     t!ie 
Germ.    Manhardt ;      man ;      G., 
hardt.  strong. 
Mann — Man,  in  Lat.,  homo,  occurs 
in  almost    every     page    of    the 
Domesday     Survey,     as     Man, 
Manna,  Manne,  Mann. 
Manning — ^Dch.,  Manen ;  Mening  ;p. 
Mansell — loc.,     Heref.,      or      Fr., 
Mancel ;     from     Le     Mans ;     ]>. 
Robert    Mansel    held    lands    m 
Leics.   temp.   K.  John.     Derives 
from  John  Mansell  In  the  rcigti 
of  King  Henry  III.    He  was  on» 
of  the  grossest  pluralists  known 
in   Kiigland,  held  700  livings  at 
one  and   the  same     lime.       He 
feasted  at  his  house  two  kings 
and  their  queens,  with  their  de- 
pendents,   ami    700    messes    of 
meat  scarce  served    for  the  (irst 
dinner.     A  Sir  Thomas  Mansell. 
a  lineal  descendani.  was  created 
Lord  Mansell  by  Queen  Anne  in 
171 1. 
Nfansfield — loc.,  \otts. 
Manson — ^From  Manston;  loc.,  De- 
von.. Yorks. ;  Dch.,  Manson.  p. 
Mantel!.  Mantle — Fr..  Mantel;  p.: 
Mantle  is  a  costume  name;  Man- 
tell   is  as  old   as   the   Coini>icr,t. 
Tustin  Mantel.  D.  B. 
Manwell — Fr,,   Manvilie,    Mande/- 


ville ;  p.  from  Mandeville  in  Cal- 
vados, which  gave  its  name  to 
the  great  traveler  Sir  John. 

Mapleston — i*'rom  Mapleton;  loc., 
Derbysh. 

Marble,  Marple — toe.,  Ches. 

March — ioc.  Camb. ;  Mark  and 
Mach  are  sometimes  from  M.  K. 
mearc,  boundary.  Roger  del 
March,  Fjne  Rolls. 

^Ta^chant — Marchant.  from  the 
French,  in  place  of  the  Eng. 
monger,  a  trade  name. 

M  a  r  e  h  b  an  k  ,  Marshbanks — The 
Scottish  surname  Marjoribanks, 
pron9unced  Marchbanks,  was  de- 
rived from  the  lands  of  Ratho 
Margerie,  from  the  British  Rath- 
au,  bestowed  on  the  Princes  Mar- 
gerie, daughter  of  Robert  the 
Bruce.  Motto ;  .Advance  with 
courage. 

Marcill — From  the  Roman  name 
Marcellus,  means  a  hammer;  the 
same  as  Martel. 

Marcroft — Celt.,  mear.  mere,  lake 
or  pool;  croft,  a  small  enclosed 
field :  the  lake-field. 

Marden,  Mardon— loc.,  Hcref., 
Sussex.  Wilts. 

Marcus — From  the  O.  H.  G.  march, 
marc;  Eng.,  Marais.  p. 

Marcusen — Dim.  of  Marcus. 

Marett — see  Mariott. 

Marfell — see  Marvel. 

Margaretts — see  Margetts ;  Mar- 
jjaret.  a  pearl. 

Margetls — F.,  Magitts;  p. 

Margetts — F„  Magitts;  p. 

Marker.  Markey — Eng.,  dim.  of 
Mark ;  p. 

Markbam — loc..  \otts.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  anglicizinff  Irish  surnames 
O'Marachain   became   Markbam. 

-Marks— see  March.  Robert  atte 
Mark,  City,  D.  B. 
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Marlow — loc,,  Herts.;  see  Marler; 
a  worker  in  a  marl-pit.  John  le 
Marler,  Pat.  R. 

Marquariison,  Marquardt — Com- 
pounds of  Mark. 

Marr — From  Morr,  also  spelled 
Mohr. 

Marrock — Fr.,  Marique;  p. 

Marriot,  Marriott,  Marrotf — From 
Merriott ;  loc,  Somers. ;  or  Fr., 
Mariette ;  p. ;  see  Marryat.  The 
surname  .seems  to  have  been  taken 
from  the  mother's  name  Marie  or 
Marriotte,  little  Mary. 

Marryat — loc.,  Yorks. 

Marsden — loc.  Lanes.,  Yorks. ;  or 
Marston ;  M.  E.,  mere-stone, 
bomulary-stone. 

Marsh — loc.  Lanes.;  see  March. 
March  has  been  confused  with 
Marsh.  John  atte  Marche  or 
Mersshe.  Citv,  D.  D. 

Marshall— Fl.,  Manihal ;  Fr.,  Mare- 
chal ;  p. ;  title  name. 

Marshallsay —  From  Marshallsea, 
near  Crewkeren ;  k)c.,  Wilts. 

Marsintj,  Marslaml — loc,  Curnw. 

Marston — loc,  Ches.,  Hercf.,  Lines., 
StatTs..  Warw.,  Yorks. 

Martei,  Martell— Charles  Martel, 
the  fjraiMl  father  of  Charlemagne, 
(lerive^l  his  snrname  from  the  use 
of  tlie  battle  axe :  a  battle  axe. 

Martin — Sire  oi  Tour,  near  Ba- 
ycii.\,  came  over  with  ihe  [!as- 
tard  in  10(Vi.  and  conquered  the 
Icrritury  of  Kemys  in  Pembroke- 
>liire. 

Mariindale     loc.  Lines. 

.\l;irlincan-  !■>..  Marlinias.  Mar- 
tinet:  p.;  fnini  Mririiny:e:  loc; 
lfii;;iinicjl   rctu.tjiv  ;inciM(ir. 

M;iriiiiM.n      Dim.  of  Martin. 

Marvdl  -.Morvillc  in  CoU'ntin ; 
1Iiil:1i  iU-  X-.rviile,  the  fuimder 
i.r  [li<-  Kii;,'.  Imnse  in  117«:  one 


of  the  four  knights,  who  w 
from  Normandy  to  slay  T! 
Beckett.  The  name  in  Scotl 
became  Marvel,  Marvel  is  ii 
Merville,  near  Caen.  And 
Marvel  the  poet  derived  i 
tliem. 

Marvin — D.  B.,  Maruuen ;  p. ;  E 
Marvin,  from  the  O.  H.  G« 
mar,  tnari,  illustrious. 

Marwood — loc.,  Devon.,  Dor 
Dur. 

Marx — see  Marks. 

Ma  sham — loc,  Yorks. 

Mason — Fl.,  Meessen ;  Fr.,  Ma 
Masson ;  p. ;  a  trade-name ; 
.son-Waller,    and    Walster,   1 
the  mason. 

Massey — From  Macy,  near  ( 
tances.  In  1086  Hugh  de  i 
held  lands  in  Huntingdons 
(Domesday),  and  Hamo  de  i 
nine  manors  of  Hugh  Lupin 
Cheshire:  the  name  remains 
Massey.  Also  from  Mass 
loc.  Fr,  or  Massey,  Wilts. 

Ma.ssinger,  Massalngham  — i 
Messenger ;  loc,  Norf. 

-Masten — see  Mason. 

Master — Master,  Masters,  Mt 
may  have  been  corrupted  fi 
minster  or  minister. 

Maslerton — From  Mastertown;! 
I'ife. 

Mather— D..  Mathe.  Mather,  I 
tliow :  p. ;  Fr.,  Mathieu ;  p. :  fi 
Mathew;  Mader  or  Mathei 
mower. 

Mathcson  —  From     Mathew ; 
clan   Matheson    originates    i 
John  Matheson,  a  man  belie 
In  have  been  of  foreign  exti 
tion.  killed  1587. 

Malhew.  Matthews— Dch.,  Matt 
Matihics :  Fl.,  Mathys ;  p. ;  *  ( 

.\latkins— Eng.,  Matidn,  from 
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O.  H.  G.  mahl,  might;  A.  S., 
math,  honor. 

Mattice — see  Mattison. 

Mattison — D.,  Mattison,  Mathie- 
sen ;  Dch.,  Mathiesen ;  p. ;  from 
Mathew. 

Mauckley — see  Muckle ;  a  muscle 
or  shell-fish. 

Maudsley — loc..  Lanes. 

Maugelsen — From  the  Eng.  Man- 
gless,  compound  of  Man, 

Maugham  —  loc.,  Konntouth ;  or 
from  Mawgan,  Cornw. 

Maun — see  Mann. 

Maurer,  Maures — Bricklayer. 

Mauretsen — see  Morrison ;  from 
Maurice. 

Mauss — see  Moss. 

Maw— From  Mawr;  loc.,  Glamor- 
gan, or  Fl.,  Mauw ;  D.,  Mau ; 
Dch.,  Mouw ;  Germ.,  Mauwe;  p. 
Very  comn>on  in  Lincolnshire. 
William  de  la  Mawe,  1  linid. 
Rolls,  Suffolk. 

Maxlield — Max,  noose,  net,  snare; 
Max's  field. 

Maxwell — loc,  Roxburgh.  Maccus 
v/as  the  name  of  one  of  David  I's 
foreigTi  favorites,  probably  Anglo- 
Norman,  and  was  given  large 
possessions ;  he  called  his  chief 
place  of  residence  Maccusville, 
and  this  became  Maxwell. 

Mav— Dch.,  Mai],  Mee.  Mei ;  Fl., 
Mahy,  May  ;  D.  G.,  S.,  May  ; 
Mays ;  loc.,  Fr.  May  comes  from 
Maheu,  from  Fr,  for  Mathew.  p. 

Mayberry — From  Mayborough  ; 
loc. 

Maycock — P.,   Maikc;  G.,   Macke; 

P- 

Maycroft — see  Marcroft. 

Mayer,  Mayor — From  the  Germ. 
Meyer;    Mayer,    Mayorni,    Mair. 

MayfieW^Eng.,  p. :  May,  or  Math- 
ew, a  gi  ft -f- field. 


Mayhew — Fr.  Mahieu,  Mayeux;  p. 
Mayhew  is  for  Mathew,  and  pre- 
serves the  intermediate  form  be- 
tween the  original  and  Mayhew ; 
Mayo;  O.  I'.,  Mahieu. 

Maynard — D.,  Meinert;  Dch.,  Mei- 
jnhardt ;  D.  B.,  Mainard ;  Fr., 
Menard ;  p. ;  Mainard  in  Roll  of 
Battle  Abbey.  An  under  tenant 
in  Essex  and  Lincoln.,  holding 
lands  in  Wilts.,  Hants.,  and  Nor- 
folk, reign  of  Fldw.  the  Confes- 
sor; the  Teutonic  name  Megin- 
hard  is  one  of  William's  assis- 
tants at  Battle  of  Hastings. 

Maynes — From  Mayenne,  a  town 
in  France,  or  St.  Meen ;  loc.,  Ille., 
and  Vilaine,  Fr. ;  see  Maine. 

Maynock^— Eng.,  p. 

Mayoh — see  Mayhew. 

Meacham — From  Mitcham;  loc., 
Surrey. 

Meachen,  Meakin,  Meekin — Dch,, 
Meegan,  Meeken ;  G.,  Michan ;  p ; 
dim.  of  Mee. 

Mead — loc.,  Somers. ;  Meadland  or 
Maidland,  mead,  meadow.  Johri 
la  Mavde,  Pat.  R..  and  John  le 
Meide.  London  Wills.  1279. 

Meadow,  Meadows — loc.,  Surrey, 
Meadows  is  sometimes  for  Mead- 
house,  also  Meadus. 

Meadwell— From  Meadenwell;  loc., 
Cornw. 

Mcaklin — see  Meachen. 

Mear,  Mears.  Meer,  Meers.  Mehr — 
loc.  Wilts.  Worcest. :  Eng. 
name  Mear  is  a  mere  or  lake,  and 
the  Dch.,  Van  der  Meer,  of  the 
meer  or  lake:  Germ.,  Mehr. 

Mease — see  Mace. 

Me.isoii — sec  Mason  and  Masham; 
loc.  Yorks. 

Measure.  Measures — Measure  or 
Mesher.  from  the  Fr.,  Masure,  a 
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hovel,  a  tiimblc-down  building; 
Fr..  Desmasures. 

Meaiix — loc,  Vorks. ;  or  Fr. 
Miciix :  p. 

Mcchai.'^n — see  Machcll. 

Mcdcraft— see  Metcalf. 

Medhurst — From  Mfdlmrst :  loc, 
Sussex. 

Mcdlicott — loc.,  Salop.  The  site  of 
a  man's  cot  was  iiulicatcd  by  un- 
der or  over,  ii]»pcr  or  middle, 
hence  Middlecot  or  Medlicott, 

Medowcroft — Enjj.,  a  small  enclos- 

Meek.       Meeks— N..     MikilJ ;     D.. 

Micha;  Fr..     Odi..     Xiche;    G.. 

Mieke ;  p. ;  O.  K.,  Maej^.  sister-in- 
law,  hence  Meeks. 
Mcen— F..  Meino,    Memic:    D.  T).. 

Muine;  0.,  Miny,  Miner;  Dch., 

Minne,  Mijn ;  p. 
Mebcw — sec  Mayhew. 
Metis s — see  Mace. 
Meikle— st-e  Michael;  .\.  S..  Michel 

or  Miicel.  great,  hence  tlie  Scot- 

ish  Mickle.  tliat  is  niucklc.  much 

or  larffe. 
Meiklcjohn — I'ig  Tolm. 
Meil,  ^liall.     Midi— Dch..     Meijll ; 

1).,  Meil,  p.    Mioll  was  a  common 

fem.de  name  anioiij;  llie  \orsc- 

meii. 
Meisel— see  MacJK-lJ. 
^leilslni])— Mc  MiJeslonc:  C.  Mil- 

oslaii ;  p. 
MdUmrnc— Uic.  IVrl.ysli..  licrls. 
Mi-lilnnn — Inc.,  .Vhcnlccnsh. 
Mcll.  Mdie— O.  X.,     „u.li;i.     from 

wbicli  cotiie  Mell,  Mill,  Ki  heat; 

!■>.,  Mellc. 
Mdinir     sfc  Millin;;ion. 
^Ic!i;>-    loc.   SiitT.,!k. 
Mellnii  -  Mclli..i  i>     the     Iri-h     for 

Mal.ine.    i.   c.   ihc   li.n^nre.l   scr- 

v:,nt   of    Inliti. 
Mcili.iiic     A      fiiLiiiivc     Ihi^aicnot 


who  settled  in  Essex  and  still 
retained  his  French  name;  Mel- 
oiiie;a  coal-merchant  at  Col- 
chester. 

Melior — loc.,  Derbysh..  Lanes. 

.Mellows— i-"l.,  Mallaerts;  Fr.,  Mel 
lisse;  p. 

.Melius— Fr.,  Mellisse;  Mellis;loc.. 
Suffolk. 

Melody — Melody  is  an  Irish  name 
for  Melady,  which  looks  hire 
niay-lady. 

Meitpii.st — Scand.  name. 

.Mclroy— see  Melior. 

.Mel-san — see  F'r.  Mellis;  or  Malise. 
a  servant  of  Jesus. 

Meivill^From  Malleville:  Vx.. 
Normandy.  The  Melvilles  d^ 
rived  their  name  from  ^falaville. 
in  the  I'ays  dc  Caiix.  William  de 
^lalaville  came  with  the  Conquer- 
or.. Galfrid  de  Maleville  settled 
in  Scotland  under  David  I. ;  first 
justiciarv  of  Scotland  on  record. 

Melvin— Dim.  of  Melville. 

Mammott — Memmett.  Mommott 
Meymott,  represent  the  M,  E.  for 
Mahomet. 

Mcivllc.son — The  termination  el  is 
found  in  Germ,  dim.  as  HendcL 
Mendel,  etc.  This  would  be 
Menille's  son. 

Mendenhall — F>om  the  Ir.  Meen- 
an.  nieaninfj  small  hall. 

Mcner — From  the  Fr.  Meiner,  com- 
pound  of  men ;  p. 

Mcneray — From  the  Eng..  Monci}'. 
a  com|x)und  of  men,  meaning 
hero,  warrior. 

Mcnlove — From  Menlougfi;  loc™ 
( '.alway ;  Menlove  as  an  abstract 
from  .'V.  S,  mannlufe ;  philan- 
thropy. 

Meuz.  Mcnzies — Fr.,  Melius;  p- 
I  icrived  from  the  Norman  family 
of  Alenicres  in  the  ragn  of  Hcfl- 
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ry  11.  Alexander  de  Meyners. 
son  of  Robert,  Chancellor  of 
Scotland,  1248. 

Mercer — From  Merser ;  Fl.,  Meers- 
chaert ;  Mercer,  a  dealer  in  silks ; 
O.  Scottish  name  Mercer,  is  Fr. 
LeMercier;  Lat.,  Mercator.  Ger- 
ard Mercator,  celebrated  math- 
ematician, geographer,  and  inven- 
tor of  the  famous  method  of  pro- 
jection which  is  known  by  his 
name.  Wm.  Mercier  Bp.  of 
Connor.  1553.  In  1230,  Serle 
Mercer,  a  wealthy  merchant,  was 
mayor  of  London. 

Merchant — A  monger ;  trade  name. 

Meredith— From  Mirridth ;  loc., 
Heref. :  the  roaring  of  the  sea. 
Owen  Meredith  is  said  to  be  a 
son  of  a  celebrated  literary  bar- 
onet. 

Merkelson — From  Muckleston ;  loc. 
Staffs.,  Salop. 

Merkley — sec  Merrick. 

Merkt — From  Market;  Fl.,  Merk- 
aert ;  Fr.,  Marquet ;  p. 

Merridew — Merridew,  Merriday, 
Merrery.  are  from  the  Welsh 
Meredith. 

Merrell,  Merrill — see  Morell. 

Mcrriam — From  Mariam,  Eng.,  p. 

Merrick— From  Marrick ;  loc, 
Yorks. ;  from  Amaury;  see  Mey- 
rick. 

Merritt — Fr.  Meret :  p. ;  see  Merry. 

\rerrotts— see  Merritt ;  Fr.,  Meret ; 
P- 

Merry — Fr.,  Meret,  Merre.  Mery; 
p. ;  Merrit,  and  the  more  common 
name  Merry  are  from  Merey  in 
Eure. 

Merryweather — Eng.  surname  de- 
noting condition  of  weather  as 
characteristic  of  some  man  ;  p. 

Mers — Mere,  a  lake. 

Merservy,     Mescrvy^Probably     a 


surveyor ;  Messer  means  survey- 
ing or  to  take  the  measure. 

Mersher — Mersc,  marsh,  fen,  ware, 
inhabitants,  dwellers,  or  Marsh- 
men, 

Mertens — Son  of  Mertcn ;  much 
used  in  Friesland.  Scheswig-Hol- 
stein.  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Mertlick— Little  Merten ;  lick,  little. 

Mertz,  Mears — Eng.,  Merc,  or  lake, 
Dch..  Meer.  or  lake;  Germ., 
Mehr. 

Mesher — The  German  Messer  is  a 
surveyor ;  and  Oehlenschlager  an 
oil  presser. 

Mess — From  Messe ;  loc..  Staffs., 
or  D.,  Mess;  p. 

Messenger — From  Messingham ; 
toe.,  Lines. 

Messerli — Swiss  name  origin  is 
Meseroy.  In  Switzerland  and 
Southern  Germany  li  and  le  are 
much  used. 

Messery — see  Messerli  and  Mesher. 

Messuer — Surveyor. 

Metcalf— S.  D.,  Mcth;  Dch.,  Met. 
and  Kalf ;  p.;  Metcalf  is  the  mid- 
die  cliff. 

Metzelaar,  Metzlcr,  Metzger — 
From  the  Dch.  Metz. ;  p. 

Meuren^ — Dim.  of  Mure. 

Meyer — G.,  p. ;  charcoal  maker. 

Meyerhoffen.  Myerhoffen — Meyer- 
hoff ,  the  name  of  a  homestead ; 
the  owner  of  the  homestead; 
Meier,  a  man  who  makes  char- 
coal. 

Meyrick — D.,  Meyring ;  Dch.,  Meij- 
rink  ;  p. ;  see  Marrack. 

Miall— Dch.,  Meijil:  D.,  Meil;  p. 

Michael,  Michel — Heb..  Michael, 
who  is  like  God,  whence  come 
Mitchell.  Mitchelson.  Kilson. 

Michie — Irish  nick  name  from 
Mitchell. 

Mickel — see  Mitchell. 
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Micklejohn — Mickle      in      Scotch, 

large.  Large  John. 
Mickelscn — S.,   Michaelson:    Dch.. 

Michelsen;  D.,  Mikelsen;  p.;  see 

Mitchell. 
M  i  c  k  1  e  t  h  w  a  i  t  e— loc,  Yorks. ; 

thwaite,  or  O.  N.  thveit,  signifies 

an  outh'ing  padilock  or  clearing. 

White   also   is   a  corruption   of 

Thwaite;  Mickle,  great. 
>[id(lleniass — From    Middlemarch ; 

loc..  Lines. 
Middleniore — loc.,  Worcest. 
Middleton^Meaning  middle-town; 

loc  Derbysh.,  Dur.,  Lanes.,  Nor- 
folk. Northaiits.,  Yorks. 
Mi<kI1eweek — From      Middlewich ; 

loc.,  Ches. 
Middaitgh.    Middough — soe  Mead- 
ow. 
Midgley — loc,  Yorks. 
Miffiin — Eng.,  p. 
MikerseU — Irish,  p. 
Mtkescll.    Mickle,    Micklcson — see 

Maxwell. 
Miltonrn,      Milbnrn,      Millburn — 

From     Milbourn.    loc,    Dorset- 
Wilts. 
Alildon — see  Milton. 
Mildrun — From  Mildred,  speaking 

mild :  an  Eng.  p, 
Mileson — F'rom  Milson ;  loc,  Salop 

or   Fr.,  Milsan :  p. 
Milestone— C.  Milostan;  p, 
Milford— loc,       Devon..       Hants., 

Salop.,  Staffs.,  Siirrev.  Wales. 
Milling—From  Eng..  ilill ;  p. 
Millar,  Miller^Trade  name. 
Millard — Milliard    is    an    artificial 

spelling  (if   Millard.     Rol>ert   le 

Millewanl,  Hund.  R. 
MilllKirrow^Froni  Millbrook;  loc, 

Cornw..  Hants. 
Millott— Fr„  Miall. 
Miilgatc— I'Jig..  p. :  dweller  at  the 

entrance  to  the  mill. 


Millican— Dch.,  Milikan ;  R.  i 

can ;  p. 
Milliner,    Milner — Trade      nai 

Milan  originated  from  the  sal 

a  partiailar  dress  first  won 

Milan,  Italy,  hence  Milaner 

glicized  into  Milliner  or  Milf 
Millington— loc,  Ches.,  Yorks, 
Mills— Dch.,  Mills;  FI,.  Miles: 

hs:  G..  Milisch;     D.     B,    J 

Miles ;  Eng,,  Mills,  to  beat. 
Millward — D,,     Moellgaard ; 

Milliard. 
Milne — see  Miall. 
Milton — loc.  Devon,,  Dorset,.  1 

Hants.,  Kent..  Northants,,  C 

Westmd.,     Yorks,       Miltoni 

supposed  to  be  a  mill  town,  b 

may  be  contraction  of  Middli 
Minchey — M.  E,,  minchin,  a  no 

/lerivative  of  monk. 
Miner — An- Sax,,    myn,    affect 

compounds,  aer,    warrior;   i 

Miner. 
Minett— FL,  Minnaert ;  G,,  Min 

p. ;  Fr.,  Minet ;  p. 
Minnig — Eng. ;  p. 
Minnoch — From  O,  H.  G..  mi 

love ;  A.  S,  minn,  myn,  alFcct 

dim.,  Minoch. 
Minson — Dim.  of  O.  H.  G..  mr 

love. 
M  inter — G,.  Minte;  Fr.,  Mindci 

Minter  of  current  coins,  minlt 

many  towns. 
Mintern — loc,  Dorset. 
Minton — kjc,  Salop.,  or  F.,  Min- 

P- 
Mi-sner — see  Mitchener. 
Mitchell— From  Heb.,  Michael. 

God. 
Mitchener — A  pastry  cocdc;  m: 

of  Milchin,  a  cake  or  small  I 
Mitford— loc,  Northbd. 
Mitton— loc,  Staffs.,  Yoiks. ;  D 

Mutone. 
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Moberley,  Mobley — loc,  Ches., 
Staffs. 

Mockel,  Mockle,  Mockler — From 
the  Pr.,  Maiiclere ;  a  Hugiienot 
name. 

Moddy,  Moody — From  O.  H.  G. 
mout. ;  A.  S.,  mod,  courage;  O. 
G.,  Mote;  Etig.,  Molt,  Moody. 

Modene — From  the  Germ,  maiit ; 
A.  S.  mod,  courage;  Germ  dim. 
Mode;  Pr..  Modene;  p, 

Moe — see  Mole;  Moe  from  Mow; 
trade  name. 

Moehle — Prom  the  Germ.  Mohlen, 
mill-brook ;  or  Dch.,  Van  de  Mo- 

Moench — From  the  Germ,  ecclesias- 
tical nicknames,  Plaff  Monch, 
Koster,  Sexton ;  see  Monk. 

Moesser — From  Dch.,  Moser;  Pr., 
Moiissier;  p.;  one  who  measures. 

Moffatt— Prom  De  Maufet  or 
Maufe,  who  fought  at  Hastings. 

Mogensen,  Maggs,  Margesen, 
Margetsen — The  sons  of  Marg- 
aret. 

Mohnhard — From  M.  G.,  Man- 
hard  t. 

Mohoney — see  Mahony. 

Mohr.  Moir— From  the  O.  H.  G. 
mor,  moor,  dark;  M.  G.,  Mohr, 
P- 

Moian— -From  the  Germ.  Mohlen.  A 
mill-brook;  or  Dch.,  Van  de  Mo- 
len. 

Mold— loc,  Flint. 

Molden — From  Maiden;  loc.,  Sur- 
rey, or  Maldon,  Essex. 

Mole— G.,  Mohl;  Pr.,  Mole; p. 

Moll.  Moller— From  the  O.  N. 
mola.  to  beat ;  Moil,  also  called 
Ethelwold,  king  of  Xorthumbria. 

Mollo.  Molloy — Moioo,  from  the 
Ir.  Moi,  praise  thou. 

Moltcr — From  Moidtcr,  loc.,  Nor- 
mandy, Flint. 


Monckton — loc.,  Devon.,  Dorset., 
Kent..  S.  Wales,  Wilts.,  Yorks. 

Moncur — Pr.,  Moncer,  Moncur. 
John  Monsyre,  Fine  R. 

Money — Prom  Monier,  a  maker  ot 
current  coins  minted  in  many 
towns.  Fr.  Monnaye,  Muny;loc., 
I-r. 

Monk — M.,  Mimki;  nick  name;  D., 
Munck;  Dch.,  Monch,  Monk, 
Munk ;  Fr.,  Moncq ;  p. 

Monroe — Prom  Monro,  an  ancient 
clan  planted  on  the  north  side  of 
Cromarty   Firth. 

Monson — Prom  the  German  Mon- 
schein,  moonshine. 

Montague — From  a  mountain  in 
Somerset,  calle<l  Montacute.  Two 
of  ihe  names  appear  in  Dooms- 
<lay.  Drogo  de  Montaigue  came 
in  the  train  of  the  Earl  of  Mort- 

Monteer — Prom  Fr.,  Monseur,  p. 

Monteith — loc.,  Perth. ;  crooked. 

MontfonI — loc.,  Salop. ;  from  a 
place  on  the  Rillc,  near  Brionne, 
arrondissement  of  Pont  Aud- 
emer;  sometimes  Mountford  or 
Mumford.  Hugh  Montfort  was 
one  of  the  four  knights  who  mut- 
ilated the  body  of  Harold  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  who 
received  a   barony  of   133   Eng. 


M  o  n  t  go  m  e  ry — loc.,  Xormandy. 
Occurs  in  Doomsday.  The  first 
known  was  Roger  de  Montgom- 
ery, Earl  of  Montgomery  before 
the  coming  of  Rollo  into  the 
North  of  Prance  in  912.  A.  D. 

Montoj' — Prom  Monceaux,  "Ic 
Sire  de  Monceals"  of  Wace,  S. 
E.  of  Bayeux. 

Montrose — Surname  from  the 
town  in  Scotland,  Montrose. 

Moon — From    Moyon  or   Mohun; 
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loc,  Normandy;  or  Dch.,  Moen; 
G.,  Mohn ;  Fl,  Moine ;  p. 

Mooney — From  the  Ir,  Mona,  the 
moon,  and  ig  or  ey,  an  island. 
Mona  Island,  or  Isle  of  the 
Moon. 

Moor,  Moore — Manx  name ;  from 
O'Mordha,  derived  from  mor; 
"Aimergin  Ua  Mordha,  A.  B, 
1026."  Anglicized  O'More  and 
More,  /whicli  has  Inow  become 
Moore.  Jenkln  Moore,  Deem- 
ster, A.  D.  1499. 

Moorhouse— !■  rom  Muirhouse ;  loc 
Forfarsh. 

Mooseman — F"roni  the  animal 
"Moose." 

Moran,  Morran — Ir.,  p.;  probably 
from  Morauiit,  or  Morant.  John 
le  Morannt,  Coriim  Rege  R. 
1297. 

Morby— From  Moorby ;  loc.  Lines,, 
or  Maiitby,  Norfolk. 

Morcom^Fr.,  Marconib;  a  Hug- 
uenot name. 

Morihie — Mordiie  and  Mordey, 
from  the  French  Mort-dicii ;  p. 

Morcll.  Morrell— Kr..  Morci.  D. 
B.,  Mortl;  loc,  Normandy,  p.; 
also  a  Ihi^uonot  name.  In  Roll 
of  lialtli-  Abhcv.  Philip  ik-  Morel 
in  Rot,.  Obi.  ct  K.  John. 

Mort-ly— loc.  Durhysli.,  Vorks. 

MorcwiHid.  Morford — I'roni  Morr- 
wood ;  loc,  Yorks. 

Morfjan — I-'rom  the  Irish  O'Miiire- 
f,^iin;  p.;  Ir.  nniir,  the  sea;  Mor- 
fian.  a  n]ari^e^.  Ilalianizcil 
forms  of  Morf^an  arc  Morfjhen. 
ami  Mur^'iisiii-  Raiihuol  Mor- 
{jhen.  the  celebrated  enj^aiLver  of 
1282. 

Mnrri^^,  Morris<  — !■>..  Maurice. 
Moris-^c:  p.:  Morreis  in  Roll  uf 
r.attic  Abbfv. 


Fr.,      Maurict; 


Morrison — From  Fr.,  Maurict; 
Eng.,  p. 

Morrow — From  le  Murwra ;  Cumb. 

Morse — loc,  Glost,  or  Dch.,  Mors; 
1»- 

\lorston — Eng.,  p. 

Mort — The  common  Fr.  surname 
Lament  is  found  in  English  as 
Mort. ;  p. ;  Lat.,  Morten.  Mcrt- 
leman  suggests  the  uncertainty  oi 
human  life. 

Mortensen — Morton's  son ;  Scot 
ami  Eng.  p. 

Morter — Fr,,  Mortiaux,  Mortier, 
Mortiore ;  loc,  N,  Normandy. 

Mortimer — From  Mortemer;  loc., 
Normandy;  D.  B.,  De  Mortemer; 
p.  In  Roll  of  Battle  Abbev  an! 
Rot.  Obi.  et  Fon.  K.  John,'Rog- 
er  de  Mortimer  furnished  forty 
vessels  for  the  invading  fleet. 

Morton — ^loc,  Derbysh.,  Dumfries.. 
Lines.,  Yorks.  From  Robert 
Earl  of  Mortaine.  rewarded  for 
services  in  the  Conquest,  bj- 
William.  Duke  of  Normandy, 
giving  him  all  of  Cornwall,  with 
manors  in  Devon.,  Sussex,  Suf- 
folk, Bucks.,  Yorks.,  and  other 
counties. 

Mosbut^ — When  we  find  in  the 
Court  Rolls  of  Henry  III  Henry 
dc  Mossc  and  in  Yorkshire  poll- 
tax  of  1379  Robert  de  Mos.  « 
know  that  these  men  took  ihnr 
names  from  some  moss  or  moor, 
otherwise  it  is  a  contraction  ot 
Moses. 

Moser— D.  Mose;  G.  Fl..  Moser; 
Fr.,  Moussier ;  p. 

Moses — Heb.,  drawn  out  or  res- 
cued :  an  Eng.  p. 

Mo>-s.  Mosse.  Mosely — We  find  h 
the  Court  Rolls  of  KHwaid  III 
Henry  del  Mosse,  and  in  the 
Yorkshire  poll-tax  of  1379  R* 
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ert  de  Mos;     taken     from     the 
moss  or  moor.    Moss  is  a  contr. 
of  Moses  when  adopted  by  those 
of  Jewish  lineage. 
Mossop — Dch.,  Masdrop,  Massop; 

P- 

Mostyn— loc.,  N.  Wales.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Pryce  Lloyd  married  the 
sister  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Mostyn,  and  was  created  Baron 
Mostyn  by  assuming  his  wife's 
name. 

Mott — Fr.,  Mott,  and  de  la  Morre ; 
D.,  Mothe;  p.;  from  Motte;  a 
town  of  Cotes  de  Nord,  France. 

Motion — see  Mutton.  Sir  William 
Moton,  knight,  was  living  at 
Peckleton,  Leics.,  A.  D.  1174. 
Sir  Robert  Moton  was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Evesham,  A.  D. 
1265. 

Mouland^Fr.,  Moulin;  Dch.,  Mul- 
lin  :  G.,  Muhlin;  p. 

Mould.  Moult — loc.,  Normandy, 
Flints. 

Moulding— Eng.  trade  name. 

Moulton — k>c.,   Normandy. 

^^oult^ie — From  the  Eng.  com- 
pound word,  Moultrii;;  maybe  an 
Eng.-Fr.  p. 

Moi:nt — Mount  and  Mountain  as  a 
surname,  probably  brought  into 
England  by  French  emigrants. 

Mountain  — Fr.,  Montaigne;  p. 

Mouritsen — see  Morrison. 

Mousley— From  the  O.  H.  G, 
uiuoza,  courage;  dim.  Moussel. 
>foussley :  loc..  Staffs. ;  see  Moss. 

Mowbray — From  Moutbray;  loc, 
N'ormandy.  or  Maubry  in  Fland- 
ers. Morihrav  and  Mowbrav  in 
Roll  of  Rattle  Abbey.  William 
de  Mowbrav  held  lands  in  Notts., 
1205. 

Mower — One  who  does  the  mow- 
ing; Eng.,  p. 


Mowery — see  Murray. 

Moyer — see  Meyer. 

Moyes,  Moyse,  Moysey — Fr.,  Mois- 
ey,  Moisy ;  a  Huguenot  name. 

Moyle — A  Man^  surname;  furnace 
man. 

Moyne — In  Leland's  copy,  Maoun ; 
the  name  is  found  at  Owcrs,  Dor- 
set in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.;  see 
Monk. 

Muchlen — From  the  Germ,  von 
Muhlen,  ef  the  mill. 

Muckall,  Muckle— N.,  Mikill;  D., 
Michael,  Muxoll ;  S.,  Michal ;  Ft., 
Michils;  p.  Mucholls,  toe,  Kin- 
cardine. 

Muckleston — loc.,  Staffs.,  Salop. 

Muehlen — Fr.,  Mouhn;  Dch..  Mul- 
len ;  G.,  Muhlan ;  p. ;  of  the  mill. 

Mueller— Germ,  for  Miller. 

Muggieston — From  Muclestone ; 
loc..  Staffs. 

Muir^oc.  Scotland;  Muhr,  Muire, 
Moor.  Murr,  the  sea,  or  heath 
ground. 

Mulberry— Eng.  surname  from  the 
mulberry- tree. 

Mulcock — Fr.  and  Eng.,  p. ;  cook  at 
a  mill. 

Mulford^see  Milford, 

Mulholland — Ffx>m  the  Irish  O'- 
Mailchallain ;  p. 

^'^lllard — see  Millard. 

-MuUiner — From  Moiilineaux;  loc., 
Normandy. 

Mullins — From  Moulins;  loc.,  Nor- 
mandy. 

Miimford — From  Munford,  loc.. 
Staffs. 

Mufch.  Munk.  Munz— G..  Munch. 
^Tunich;  D..  Mnnnich;  p.;  see 
Monk. 

Miirn  —  Dch.,  Munne ;  p. ;  see 
Moon. 

Mnnson— see  Monson. 

Murdock — Irish,     muir,    the    sea: 
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Gotliic,  dok,  an  inlet  or  gulf;  sea- 
harbor;  Ir.,  p. 

Miiq>hy — From  the  Ir.  MacMur- 
chada ;  p. ;  MacMorrow,  Mac- 
Murrough. 

Murray.  Miirri^Froni  Moray;  loc, 
Scotland;  or  Ir.  O'Miiiredhaigh, 
p.  Originally  Murreff,  or  Mora- 
via, derived  from  province  of 
Moray.  1160. 

Miirrow— loc.  Camb.,  or  D..  Xliir- 
rer;  !■>.,  AForeaii;  Ucli.,  Mor- 
reau ;  p. 

Miirvin — see  Marvin. 

Miisgrave- — loc,  Cunib. 

Musick.  Musig — Dim.  Hng..  Mu- 
stek. Mod.  (ier.,  Miishaekc;  Fr., 
Afousac;  from  O.  11.  G.  muoza, 
mot,  con  rage. 

Mu-sser — From  Fr.  Moussier;  p. 

Mussett — !■>..  Moussett.  Mussct ; 
TVh.,  Most.  Mussert:p.  Miisctt 
in  Roll  of  Battle  .^bbcy. 

Mussoii  —  l'"rom  Moussoii ;  loc, 
N'ormandy.  or  Miiston,  Leics., 
Vorks. 

^fufiters — Fr.,  Mnsticrc;  p.  Robert 
de  Mostcrs.  a  tenant  in  chief  in 
D.  M.  Giiufrid  de  Musters,  lenip. 
K.  JiJin.  Rot.  nbl.  pt  Fin, 

Mutton — b'r..  Aloulon ;  p.  Ilufjo  dp 
Mnttnn.  temp.  K.  John.  R*it.  f>bl. 
ct  F'in.     See  ^litton  and  Motton. 

Mttzzell — Muzzle  is  an  imitative  al- 
teration of  thr  nickname  Mustetl, 
Muslol.  from  O.  F.  musteil.  mus- 
loilc.  a  weasel.  Hu^h  Musipl. 
Close-  R.  fusLinre  Miisld.  Ilund 
l^olls. 

Mvcr.  Mvers— n.  S..  Mever:  Drb.. 
Meier;  G..  Maver.  Mever;  Fl.. 
Mcvers:  Miers:  D.  V...  Mere:  p. 

NfykT  -s<e  Miller. 

Xadauld  —  I''riim  Hernanl  come 
nernnnliue.  I'.ernadot.  Rcrna- 
(kitte,  .\:i<'aml  and  N'adot. 


Naef — see  Neif. 

Naegle— O.  G.,  Nagal.  9th  cenL, 
O.  N.,  Nagle,  Nagel,  and  Huf- 
nagel,  are  well  established  sur- 
names in  Germany  and  Franw. 
Naegle,  a  pin.  a  nail,  or  a  nail  of 
the  hand. 

N'aesmyth,  Naisniith,  Nageli— .\ 
nailsmith.  The  Scottish  siiraame 
Xasniyth  derived  it  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III,  ThcM- 
cestor,  though  a  large  and  power- 
ful man,  was  unsuccessful  in  re- 
pairing a  piece  of  the  king's  ar- 
mor, but  proved  very  %-aliut 
(luring  the  battle  ;  he  was  knigiit- 
cil  i)y  the  king,  with  the  remark, 
that  "although  he  was  nac  smitli 
he  was  a  brave  gentleman  otto, 
not  by  knaverie,  but  by  braverie." 

\agler.  Naglor— N'..  Nagli;  Fr_ 
Xaglii ;  p. 

N'aillon — Dim.  of  Nail.  Ralph 
Xayie,  Hund.  Rolls. 

K'aisbct— loc.  Dur..  Northbd. 

N'akkcr — see  Nicker. 

Xaldcr — see  Alder, 

Xance — From  the  O.  G.  Nan,  Nan- 
no.  daring ;  5th  cent.  Eng.,  Xait 
Xanny.  Nans.  Nance. 

Xangic — From  Angle,  near  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  Gilbert  de  At^b, 
Haron  of  .Angle,  1172. 

Xantker — A  man  from  a  plan 
calieil  Xant. 

Xapicr— The  officer  of  the  kii^t 
household  who  had  charge  of  the 
napery  or  table  linen.  Lorti 
Xajiier  of  Magdala  derives  his 
descent  from  the  man  with  the 
lowel  over  his  arm.  The  king  of 
Scotland  knighted  the  Eail  of 
T^nnox  by  sayii^f  he  is  the  man 
who  "hath  napier,"  hence  the  sur- 
name. 

Xapi)er— From  N^tpa ;  loc, ' 
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— Eng.,  a  narrow  moor ; 

P- 
Naser — From  Dch.,  Asscher. 
Nasfell — From  Nasenfell,  meaning 

the  skin  of  the  nose. 
Nash — loc,    Heref.,    Kent.;    from 

atten  ash,  Eng.,  as  Noakes  is  at- 

ten  oaks. 
Nate,  Natt— Dch.,  Nat,  Nath;  p.; 

from  Nathaniel- 
Nation,  Nations — The  surname  Na- 
tion   may    be    a    mutilation    of 

carnation,  and  is  Celtic. 
Nattress — Fl.,  Nateris,  Natris;  p. 
Naughton — loc.,  Suffolk;    Nawton, 

Yorks. 
Nauman — sec  Newman. 
Nauta — see  Nott. 
Nay — O.   H.  G.,  nic;  A.  S.,  new; 

Dan.,   Swed.,   ny,   young;   Eng., 

Nay. 
Naylor — Irish,     p.;     Eng.,     trade 

Nazer — Nose ;  probably  a  man  with 
a  big  nose. 

Neach — G.,  Nietz,  Nietch,  Nische; 
P- 

Neagle — D.,  Nagel ;  G.,  Niegel ;  p. ; 
see  Nagic,  Neal, 

N'eal.  Neale.  Nealin--N..  Njall;  S., 
Hiht;  D..  Dch.,  Niel :  G.,  Niegel; 
D.  R..  Nigel;  Fl..  Niels.  Nille; 
Fr.,  Neel ;  p.  Neile  in  Roll  of 
Battle  Abbey.  Nigel  in  D.  B..  a 
tenant  in  chief. 

Neath  —  see  Neach ;  G.,  Nielz, 
Nietch.  Nische;  p. 

\el)eker — .\ng.-Sax.,  Neb,  face, 
countenance,  nib.  nose  +  aerer, 
fielfi.  land,  anything  sown;  an 
acre. 

Ncbel— A.  S..  neb,  face  +  el.  a  ter- 
mination denoting  a  person,  a  hu- 
man face. 

Ncedhani — .\ng.-Sax..  nead,  a  ne- 
cessity, need;  ham,  home,  dwell- 


ing; an  almhouse;  an  infirmary; 
loc..  Norfolk. 

Neeley — see  Neal. 

Neff— Dch.,  Neef,  Neeve,  Neff ;  see 
Neivson. 

Negus — G..  Niegisch,  Nikish;  Fr., 
Niciase;  p. 

Neiderer — G.,  Nieder,  lower;  a 
man  who  lived  lower  down. 

Neibaur,  Neighbor — D.,  Nyeboe; 
G.,  Neuber,  Niebour,  Niebhur; 
S..  Neijber,  Neiber;  Dch.,  Nie- 
buur,  Nueboer ;  p. 

Neigle — see  Neal  and  Neagle. 

Ncild— Neikl.  for  Neil;  also  Neeld, 
Ne'ild ;  may  be  a  dialect  for 
Needle. 

Neiison — see  Nelson. 

Neivson — N.,  Nef  ja ;  nickname ;  D., 
Neve;  Dch..  Neef,  Neeve,  Neff; 
Fl.,  Neefs.  Neave;  Fr.,  Neve;  p. 

Nell— see  Neal. 

Nelson — D.,  Neiss,  Neiison,  Niel- 
sen, Nelson,  Nelzon;  Dch.,  Nel- 
son. Nielsen  ;  p. ;  from  the  Germ. 
Nigel,  whence  come  Neale,  Neii- 
son, Nelson,  O'Neli,  McNeal, 
Nihill. 

Nerden,  Nerdin — see  Arding, 

Nesbit — loc..  Dur..  Northbd. 

Neslen,  Neslin.  Nessling,  Nestlen — 
D.,  Ness;  Dch..  Nes,  Nesselaar; 
Fl,.  Nees,  Nessen ;  G.,  Niesel, 
Nessel ;  p. 

N'ess — D.,  S.,  p. ;  also  loc.,  Salop., 
Ches.,  Yorks. 

Netercott.  Nethercott,  Nethercotte 
— loc.,  Devon.,  Somers. 

Kettle.  Nettles — Fr..  Niatel;  p. 

N'ettleton — loc.  Lanes.,  Wilts. 

Neubert,  Newbert,  Newbet,  Ncr- 
bet — The  name  occur.s  first  in 
Gloucestershire,  where  William 
dc  Nerbert  in  IK)."!  held  four 
knight's  fees  of  the  Earl. 

Neuderhausen,    Niederhausen  —  A 
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dweller  at  the  tower  Iwuse;  place 

Neuenschwander — Eiig.,  New;  G,, 
Neu. 

Neiihart — A  new-hart,  may  be  a 
sign -name. 

Neiimeyer — Genii,  p. ;  neii,  new ; 
meier,  charcoalburncr. 

Xevc — Dch.,  Neef;  Ft.,  Neve,  and 
le  Neve ;  p. 

Neville — From  Neville;  loc,  Nor- 
mally; D.  R.,  Neuille;  p.  Neville 
in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

Nevins  —  For  Nevison,  great- 
nephew. 

Newberg — see  Newbiirger. 

Newberry,  Newbury — From  New- 
bury ;  loc,  Berks. 

Newbold  —  From  Newbold ;  loc., 
Lcics.,  Yorks. ;  Newbold,  new 
building. 

Ncwbrand — Eng.,  p. 

Ncwburger — .-\.  S.,  Burgh;  O.  N., 
bjorg;  D.,  Borg;  G.,  burg,  a  for- 
tified place,  closely  akin  to  a 
berg,  a  mountain ;  Newbiirgher, 
Eng.  p. 

Ncwby — k)C.,  Yorks.,  etc. 

Newcomc,  Newcomh,  Newcomer — 
Comer  may  be  a  van  of  Comber, 
l«it  a  M.  E.  coniere  (John  le 
Comcrc,  Pat.  R.l  was  a  new- 
comer, a  stranger. 

Newell — Neville  and  Newell  are 
from  XeviJle  in  Blanche,  and 
Noel  from  Noaillcs  in  Oisc, 

Newcy — ^loc,  ^'orks. 

Newland— From  Nolan  or  Noell.  a 
ciond,  or  from  a  new  land,  or 
farm :  Eng.  p. 

Newman  —  G.,  Ncumaini ;  Dch., 
Mianan,  Mioiiiati ;  S.,  I)..  Ny- 
nian;  p. 

Newrene  —  .Xng.-Sax.,  rene,  a 
cour>;e.  life  race,  a  watercourse; 
New  O'Ktne;  I-nij.,  p. 


Newsome  —  loc..  Lanes.,  Lines., 
Yorks. 

Newson — Dch,.  Nussen,  Nijssai;p. 

Newton — Eng.,  new  town;  loc. 

Ney — A.-S.,  a  nest. 

Nibbs — G.,  Nibisch ;  p. ;  Nibbs. 
knibb,  etc. ;  supposed  to  represent 
the  offspring  of  Isabella,  or  Isolt 
its  dim. 

Nibley — From  Niblcy;  loc,.  Glost.; 
G..  Nibisch.  offspring  of  IsabelU. 
or  Isolt, 

Nice— D..  Niss;  Fl.,  Neys.  Nys; 
Dch.,  Nies;  G.,  Kneis;  p. 

Nicholas,  NichoJIs— D.,  Nick«ls;S.. 
Nickels ;  p. ;  patron  saint  of 
Christmas;  Nicholas,  victorious 
over  the  people.  By  an  odd  meta- 
thesis the  Normans  transformed 
Lincoln  into  Nicol,  hence  NicholL 
often  local.  Ahired  de  Nicol, 
Ckise  R.  Thomas  de  Nichok. 
Hund.  Rolls. 

Nicholscn  —  From  Nicholas;  S., 
Nicolausson;  D.,  N'ikeisen;  p. 

Nicholson — NichoH's  son :  some- 
times, man  of  the  cliff:  see 
Nicholas. 

Nicker,  Xicker.son — N,.  Nikolas:  D. 
r...  Nicolans,  Nicol ;  G..  Nick ;  N.. 
Nicke,  Nickel;  Fl.,  Nicole;  D., 
Nickles;  p. 

N'icoll — From  the  Irish  Nicoll  we 
have  neac ;  sometimes  neach.  i 
man,  aille,  genitive  of  all,  a  diff: 
the  man  of  the  cliff. 

Xidtlo — From  Neid,  envy,  the  first 
element  in  Neidhardt:  Hardt. 
strong, 

Niebnhr — see  Neibaur. 

Nicid — see  NeiH. 

Niclson — see  Nelson. 

Niemann.  Nyman — Nyman  is  from 
the  .\.  .S.  neahmann,of  ndghbor; 
sec  Nimmo. 

Nicscr — see  Nice. 
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Nightingale — G.,  Nachtigall;  Dch., 
Nagtegaal ;  Fl.,  Nachtergaal ;  p. 

Nikolaus — see  Nicholas. 

Nilson — see  Nelson. 

Nimmo — Dch.,  Nimmo,  Niemer, 
Nieman;  G.,  Niemann;  p. 

Nince— G.,  Nintz;  p. 

Nisbet — loc  Berwick.,  Hadding- 
tonshire, Roxburgh. 

Nish — see  Nash. 

Nisson — see  Neslen, 

Xits— G..  Nintz;  p. 

Nix — Irish,  Wolfe-Nis;  p.;  see 
Nicker. 

Nixon — From  Nicholas;  Irish,  p.; 
Nick's  son. 

Noakes.  Noaks— N..  Hnaki;  D., 
Knoak ;  Dch..  Noack :  G..  Knoch ; 
p.;  Noke,  Eng..  Oxford,  from 
atten  oaks. 

N'oal,  Noall,  Noell — Ir.,  Neul,  pro- 
nounced na-il,  a  cloiid,  hence 
Noel,  Nowel,  Newell,  cognate 
forms;  Noel  from  Noailles;  loc., 
Normandy. 

Nobbs — N.,  Knappi ;  nickname;  G., 
Nahe:  Fl..  D..  knopp;  Dch.. 
Knobbe.  noppe ;  p. 

Nobel.  Noble— D.,  Dch.,  Nobel ;  Fl., 
Nobels ;  p. 

Noe— see  Noel;  O.  C...  Noe.  north. 

Noklesby^see  Noakes. 

Nolan.  Noland — From  the  Irish 
O'Xaidlain;  son  of  Noell;  son  of 
the  cloud. 

Nordbere:.  Norberp— O.  H.  G.  and 
M.  G,.  Nord.  north,  meaninij 
borealis,  berp;,  burgh :  north 
burgh. 

Korbury  ~  loc,  Ches.,  Derbysh.. 
Salop..  Staffs. 

Korden— D.  Norden:  Dch..  Noor- 
den :  p. 

Nordeil— Eng.,  north  dell. 

Nord  force— Nord,  meaning;  north; 
facing  or  going  north. 


Nordhoff — The  farm  on  the  north. 

Nordquist,  Norquist — Scandinavian 
names;  from  the  north. 

Nordstrom — From  M.  G.,  Nord, 
9th  cent.,  (borealis),  strom, 
stream;  the  north  stream. 

Nordvall — The  wall  on  the  north. 

Norfolk — Towards  the  middle  of 
the  15th  cent,  names  were  cli.mg- 
ed  and  a  Bugg,  not  relishii;/  his 
ancient  and  honorable  name,  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Norfolk 
Howard.  Later  Norfolk  became 
the  surname ;  meaning  the  north 
county. 

Noegaard — From  the  O.  Germ. 
Northgaud,  north  guard. 

Norgren  —  Scand.,  Nord,  north  ; 
gren,  green. 

Norman — S.,  Nordman ;  G.,  Nord- 
mann;  D.,  Norman;  Dch.,  Nor- 
mant;  D.  B.,  Norman;  p.  Nor- 
man and  Norreys,  a  northman. 

Norrington  —  loc.  Wilts.;  Fr., 
Noris.  No'rice  in  Roil  of  Battle 
Abbey,  \orris  is  sometimes  la 
Nonrice,  the  nurse.  Lord  Norris 
descended  from  Richard  de  Nor- 
reys. the  favorite  cook  of  Eleanor 
de  Provence,  wife  of  Henry  11. 

Norris — Fr.,  Noris;  p.;  Norice  in 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey. 

Norseth — see  Norris.  also  Nord- 
strom, Norrington. 

North — North  a  point  of  compass, 
borealis;  O.  G..  Nord;  Fr.,  Nor- 
ya,  Naury;  Eng,.  North,  Norris; 
P- 

Xorthcote — From  Northcott;  loc, 
Somers. 

Norton— From  Northcot.  or  North- 
tim,  l)eing  the  north  town, 

Norwood — Eng.,  p. ;  north  wood. 

Notson — Fl.,  Kniidson,  Knudsen; 
see  Nott  or  Nute. 
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Nott— Fr..  Nottc.  Richard  Not,  in 
Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

NottaKe  —  loc..  S.  Wales ;  Fl., 
N'otez :  G.,  N'othijj. 

Nowlin — see  Xolan. 

Now  ell — see  Noal. 

Xowers  —  From  \oyers;  loc, 
France.  De  N'oicrs,  PcNoies, 
Dc  Noiiuers,  occur  among  iHc 
tenants  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
of  D.  B.  Nocrs  is  on  the  Roll  of 
I'attlc  Alibcv.  Simon  de  Noers 
in  Rot.  Ohl.'et  Fin..  K.  John. 

Nowlaiwl — ."see  Nolan. 

N'oyce^ — G.,  Neiiss;  Inc.  and  p. 

\oyes — see  \oyce  and  Nowers. 

\ndall — see  Xoal. 

NiKld— X..  Kmitr:  D.  R..  Cnud. 
Cniit;  D.,  K'nnil:  G..  Kmith;  ¥1, 
Cnuildc :  IXh.,  Knnij't,  Noot, 
Xntte:  Cannd.  a  Saxon  tenant  in 
[>.  I'l. :  see  Nute. 

Xnhn.  Xnnn — 1*'..  Xainio,  Xanne; 
G.,  Xunn :  O.  X..  nnnna.  to  .sinj; 
or  hum  :  O.  G.,  Xnniio:  7lh  cent,. 
Xun,  kuisnian  of  Ina,  king;  of 
Wesscx. 

Xunncley,  Xunley^From  Xoncley; 
loc,  Salop. 

N'nnncry^scc  Xunii :  anrnamc  de- 
rived the  same  as  Monkhonsc. 

XiKon — F.n.ir..  Xewlon. 

Xntlwam — G..  IVh.,  XnsslKiuni :  a 
vi'tielalile  nickname  \Vc  find  the 
obsolete  Heam,  i  Osborne  .\te- 
lieame.  llnml.  Rolls!  ami  its  com- 
pimnd  N'ntbean.  John  alle  Xote. 
ib.t 

Xute— \..  Knutr:  11..  Knmit ;  IX-li.. 
Xooi.  Xnl,  Knnijt:  G..  Knnth: 
I'"l..  fnn/idc:  p.;  t'aniid,  a  Saxon 
ti'iKinl  in  1).  IV 

Xntlall  I-rom  N'littall;  l..c.  Xotts. 
I).  1'..  NnleU-  Fir  Xnl  ilnll. 

Xybnri,'     a  nest  Imryb  :  p. 

Xvik'i,'er- -I-'rom  tbo  lower  corner. 


Nye — Deb.,  Nije,  Nuy;  p.;   AI^ 

Sax.,  nye,  a  nest 
Nygreen — A  nest-green ;  p. 
Nyiand.  Nylander,  Nyman — An 

Sax.,  Nye,  a  nest ;  Nestland,  £' 

p.     From   atten    Hall    we    h: 

Xiles.  Nvland,  etc    John  Att 

ylonde,  Pat.  R. 
Xystrom  —  Ang.-Sax.,       Scan 

Strom,    a    stream ;    a    nest  b< 

stream. 
Nyveld — The  new  field. 

Oak — loc,  Somers. 

Oakalcn — Dim.  of  Oakley. 

Oakcs — loc,  Derbysh.,  Lanes.; 
Oxi:  Deb.,  Ochs;  G.,  Ocke; 
Okko ;  p. ;  £ng.  surname. 

Oakey— Fr..  Ocket :  Fl..  Ogy ;  G. 

( )akham  —  loc,  Notts.,  Rutlat 
Warw. ;  the  hotne  at  the  oak. 

Oakison.  Oakley  —  loc,  B« 
Ik-rk-s.,  Bucks.,  Essex,  ;Hao 
Staffs..  Suffolk.  Worcest.,  etc 

Obec — From  Oadby;  loc,  Leic 
I'>.,  ."Vupee;  p. 

Obemwalter  —  From  the  up] 
forest. 

Oberliansley,  Oberhanslie  —  Ni' 
name  for  Johann  (Hans)  ;  01 
means  upper  or  higher. 

Oblad— From  Jr..  O'BIad.  blaed 
blade,  signifies  a  blowing  big 
breath,  life,  prosperity,  hon 
fame,  glory. 

Oborenshaw.    Obomshaw — M. 
l)ourne.  bum.  or    brook;    sc( 
aija.  a  wood ;  the  brook-wood. 

OlKirn,  Oljorne — loc,  DDr^et. 

f  )l)ray — see  Obee,  Hubbard. 

O'Brien — Celt,  beime,  beirnc 
child  ;  O,  for  a  grandson  or  6 
ceiidnnt ;  grandson  of  a  chi 
Brien.  corruption  of  Britt 
O'Rryan  of  similar  significatii 

Ochcy — From  Ockley;  loc.  Sun 
or  Oakley,  Essex ;  also  it  may 
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from  Auchin,  an  elevation,  and 
of  Gothic  origin. 

Ochsenbein — Leg  of  an  ox ;  a  nick- 
name. 

Oakerman — loc.,  Notts..  R'utland, 
Warw. ;  man  from  the  oak. 

O'Conner — From  conn,  heroes,  and 
cubar,  fond  of ;  grandson  of  Con- 
ner ;  descendant  of  heroes. 

Odd— From  the  N..  Oddi ;  P..  Ode ; 
Dch..  Fl..  Otte  Hody,  Fr.,  Aude, 
G..  Otho.  Ott;  D.  B.,  Oda.  Ode, 
CXha.  Odard. 

CKldy— N..  Oddi ;  F.,  Ode,  Odo;  D.. 
Odde;  Dch.,  P.,  Otte,  Hody;  Fr., 
Aude ;  G..  Otho.  Other.  Ott,  Otte, 
Otto:  D.  n„  Oda,  Ode.  Otha, 
Odo,  Odard;  p. 

Odekirk— Celt.,  Ir..  p. 

Odell— N..  0<ldkel  or  Ottkel;  D. 
It..  Odel.  Oiitel;  G.,  Hodel,  p.; 
loc.,  Bucks. 

O'Donnell— Ua  Domnail.  from  a 
descendant ;  grandson  of  Don- 
nell ;  a  descendant  of  Christ. 

O'Donoghue — From  the  ir.  O'Don- 
ochada  or  O'Donchti,  p.  The 
O'Donohncs  from  Donoghm, 
whose  father  Donnell,  was  the 
second  in  command  over  the 
Engenian  forces  in  the  battle. 

O"  Donovan— The  O'Donovan 
from  Donovan,  whose  son  Cathel 
commanded  the  Caibre  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Clontarf  in  the  year  1014. 

O'Driscoll— Celt.,  from  the  Ir. 
Kidirsceol.  and  interpreter  O  for 
fjrandson  or  the  Interpreter's 
grandson. 

Offcnman — From  Of  ton,  loc,  Suf- 
folk. 

OfFer^oc.,  Herts.,  and  Hunts. 

Offin— From  Ofton :  k)c..   Suffolk. 

Ogaaril — From   the   Irish   O'Gear- 

roid,  an  humble  servant  of  God : 


Ogboume — loc.,  Wilts. 

Ogden — loc..  Lanes. 

Ogg— N.,  Ogurr;  D.,  Oger,  Haag; 
Dch.,  Hog;  D.  B.  Oghe;  Fl., 
Hogge ;  p. 

Ogletree^ — The  family  of  the  Ogles 
come  from  the  Norse  Ogvalder. 
Ogletree  may  be  a  var. 

Ogreen — Irish,   p. 

O'Hara— Celt,  Ir,  A.  S.,  hara, 
hare. 

Ohleson — see  Olson. 

Ohiin — see  Olden. 

Ohman — see  Oldman;  G.,  Ohl- 
mann ;  S..  Oilman ;  p, 

Ohwiler — Ole,  iler.  a  hamlet. 

O'Kee,  Okey— see  Key;  Ir.,  Kee,  a 
corruption  of  MacAoid,  pro- 
nounced MacEcy,  son  of  Hugh 
O'Kee,  grandson  of  the  son  of 
Hugh. 

O'Keefe — Ir.,  caoim,  gentle ;  son  of 
the  gentle. 

Okeson — see  Oakes. 

Okleberry — ^From  Huckleberry. 

Olander^ — see  Holland. 

Old— Dch..  S.,  Okie;  p. 

Oldacre — From  Aldecar ;  loc.,  Der- 
by sh.  Oldacre  sometimes  is 
equivalent  to  Oldfield  and  'repre- 
sents in  W.  E.  an  alder  car  or 
marshy  waste,  overgrown  with 
alders. 

Olden,  Olding— D.,  Olden ;  p. ;  sec 
Old. 

Okiering.  Oklring— Dch..  Olderen ; 
p. ;  .see  Old. 

O  1  d  e  r  sh  a  w — From  .Mdershoels 
alderwood;  loc.,  Yorks. 

Oldfiel.l— loc..  Worcest.;  old  field 

Oklham — loc.,  Lanes. ;  the  old  home 

Oldman— G..  Ohimann;  S.,  Oil- 
man :  p. :  an  aged  man. 

Oldridge — loc.,  Devon.;  the  old 
ridge. 
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Oldroycc,  Oklroycl— Fl.  Oldrade; 
p. ;  the  old  rood  or  road, 

Oleiid.  Olland.  Oldland— Gives 
rise  to  surnames  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk;  land  that  has  lain  some- 
time fallow. 

Oler — see  Oliver. 

Olcrton — Dch.,  Olderen ;  p. 

Olctte — I'r.,  Oliette ;  p. 

Oleverson — Oliver's   son;  Eng.,  p. 

Oliphant— Dch..  Ollefcnin:  A.  S., 
Olfend;  D.  B..  Elfain;  p.  David 
<le  Oliphard.  Scotl.  1142.  Chaucer 
has  Sire  Oiiphaimt.  Olifard, 
not  heard  from  Deforc  1 130, 
when  two,  Hugh  and  William, 
occur  ill  Hamp.  and  Northd. 
Anglo  Norman  names. 

Oliver— U..  Olafr.  or  Oleifr:  S., 
Olaf:  Dch..  Olfers:  Fl..  Oleff; 
Fr,  name,  aiwl  the  famous  song 
of  Roland  gave  rise  to  the 
spread  of  the  names  Ohver  and 
Koland. 

dllcrton — I'Voni  Ahler-town,  Eng., 
P- 

Olmslead — i'.ng.,  Uolmstead.  Holm 
an  isle  in  a  lake  or  river,  stead ; 
a  place  nr  station.  ( Isle-Station)  ; 
P- 

( Ink-v— loc.  Bucks. 

Olpiii— see  Allphin. 

(-)Isen~ln  Sweden  al>out  one  half 
(if  the  p(ii>u!aliun  is  accountcl  for 
liv  tlftcen  iKilroiivmics  of  the  type 
rilscn  iOhii). 

Olvott-  l-l..  ITolliettc.  Holler;  D. 
r...  Oilar.i.  OnaIet:p. 

Oman      I-ntni  ihf  Ir.  O'Mann;  p. 

nnianiieii      Ir.,  p. 

Oiiu-Mwen  -Mansnii  rr<im  Magnus; 
Ir..  (TManson. 

O'Moara  CVlt..  Ir..  mara.  genitive 
<■{'  Mure,  the  ii'a.-4-O.  nr  na,  des- 
ci'tidani  or  otT.-^i)riuy ;  oll^pnng 
of  the  sea. 


Omer — loc.,  Devon;  see  Ham. 

Omiel— see  O'Neil. 

Ong — N..  Ungi ;  R,  Onke:  dintof 
Onno:  G..  Ungcr;  Fl.,  Ongws; 
p. :  Ongar,  loc.,  Essex. 

O'Niel.  O'Niell — From  Nigel:  see 
Neal. 

Onions — From  Anigens ;  Ioc„  Nor- 
mandy or  Aniange.  France:  or 
from  the  Welsh   Einion,  also  a 

Onley— loc.,  Northants. ;  Staffs. 

Openshaw — loc.  Lines. ;  the  open 
or  scattered  wood, 

Opheikens — see  Hopkins. 

Oram,  Orme — From  Owram;  \x.. 
Yorks. ;  early  Scand.  name. 

Oranger — From  Orange,  Oranetis 
donbtful,  for  though  Richard 
Orenge  fArchbp.  Peckham's  let- 
ters 12791  points  to  a  nickname. 
Orangia  de  Chercheverd,  who 
was  hanged  in  1307  fCal.  Genl 
suggests  a  personal  name,  taken 
from  the  fruit ;  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Orange;  Melien,  prince 
of  Orange. 

Orcer — see  Hostler. 

Orchard — loc,  Somers. ;  dweller  in 
a  garden. 

Ord— loc.  Northbd.:  Dch,.  Ort. 
Oort ;  p. :  Ord,  -spear  point,  as  in 
Ordwig.  Ordway. 

Orell.  Orell — loc.  I^ncs.;  ore  Of 
metal  worker. 

Oririll— loc.  Cumb..  Orgill:  Fr.. 
Orgiiiel.  Gerard  Orgovl,  Citv  D. 

Orison— N..  Orri;  Fl.,  OfW, 
Orics;  p. 

Orlol) — Old  German  proper  naine. 

O  r  m  a  n  d  y,  Ormond — N.,  Hi- 
mundr:  D.  S..  Amund;  Defc; 
Ormondt.  Fr.,  Aumont:  D.  B. 
.\mun:  p. 

Ormshy — loc.  Lines.,  Norfot 
Yorks. ;  strong  or  well  armei 
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Orr — N.,  Orri  and  Or;  nick  name, 
D„  Orr;  Dch.,  Orril;  Fl.,  Oris. 
Orys ;  G.,  Oehe ;  D.  B.,  Ori ;  p. 

Orrocks — see  Hortocks,  N.,  Ha- 
rekr ;  Dch.,  Fl.,  Horrick ;  p. ;  Or, 
Orrek,  nick  name. 

Orsborne — N.,  As-bjorn:  D.,  Os- 
born ;  D.  B.,  Osbern,  Osba,  p. 
This  name  is  Scand.,  and  signifies 
the  bear  of  the  Aesir,  the  Divine 
ancestors  of  the  Norse  race.  De- 
rived from  River  Ouse,  Yorks. ; 
Ouse-boume,  or  spring-brook. 

Orsel^ — ]ac..  Surrey ;  Oursel,  p. 

Orth— D.,  Orth;  D.  B.,  Orthi;  p. 

Orthorpe — From  Autborpe ;  loc. 
Lines. 

Orton — loc.,  Cumb.,  Himts.,  Leics., 
Staffs.,  Westmd. 

Orullian — Proper  name. 

Orvin — see  Marvin. 

Orvis — Dch.,  Avis ;  Fr.,  Avicc ; 
Aviss ;  p. 

Orwin — From  the  A.  S.  Eoforwine, 
come  Everwin,  Erwin,  Irwin,  Or- 
win, Urwin. 

Oscarson — son  of  Oscar. 

Osegood — From  the  Anglo- Scand., 
Asgautr.  A  contraction  of  Os- 
^old  Cross,  in  Yorkshire,  which 
derivetl  its  name  from  St.  Os- 
wald. 

Oslar.  Osier— Fl.,  Hosseley,  Hoste- 
let ;  p. 

Osmond — N.,  Asmundr:  D.  B., 
Assemann,  Osmund ;  D.  Fl.,  Os- 
mond, is  the  Anglo-Saxon  form. 
Dch.,  Osseman ;  Fr.,  Osmont,  p. 

Osmotherly — loc.,  Laucs.,  Yorks. 

Ostergaard^From  the  Guard;  east 
farm. 

Ostergor — Scandinavian  name;  a 
corruption  of  Ostergaard. 

Osterhout — .Xits  der  Haut — Haut 
meaning  .skin — from  the  skin. 

Osterline — .X.  M.  Genn,  surname, 
also  p. 


Osterlund — Scandinavian  name ; 
east  farm. 

Ostler — see  Oslar;  Fl.,  Hosseley; 
Hostelt ;  p.  Ostler,  hence  Host- 
ler, also  Oseler,  is  a  bird  catcher. 

Oswald— N.,  Asvaldr:  Fl.,  D.,  G., 
Oswald,  p.  Oswald,  ruler  of 
house. 

Oswin — House  winner. 

Ott— see  Oddy. 

Ottaway— G..  Ottawa;  Fl.,  Otte- 
vaerc;  p. 

Otterstrom — Place  name  from  the 
River  Otter. 

Ottewell— From  Outwell ;  loc., 
Norf.  A  pergonal  name  of  the 
sixteenth  cent. 

Ottenger — A  descendant  of  the  son, 
or  the  tribe  of  Otto. 

Ottley— loc..  Salop..  Suff.,  Yorks. 

Oulton — loc.,  Cumb.,  Norf.,  Yorks. 

Ouse,  Ousey — see  Hussey ;  Fr., 
Houssaye :  from  Fr.,  de  Hosse  or 
de  Heuze;  p. 

Ovens — S.,  Ovens;  Fl.,  Ovyn  ;  Dch.. 
Oven;  p. 

Over — loc.,  Cumb.  The  surname 
Over  Ls  M.  E.  overe,  bank,  sea- 
shore, whence  several  English 
p.  Used  chiefly  for  a  rime  for 
dover.  Over  is  also  occupative, 
from  O.  F.  ovier,  an  egg  mer- 
chant. 

Overgaard — Head  guard,  or  upper 
farm. 

Overson — Over's  son ;  see  Over. 

Overton^oc,  Chcs.,  Derbysh., 
Hants.,  Lanes..  Staffs..  Wilts., 
Yorks. ;  beyond  or  over  the  town. 

Overy — loc.,   Oxford;   Ouvry.   p, 

Oviatt — From  Ovington;  loc.,  Es- 
sex, Norf. 

Owen — D.,  Owen ;  Fr..  Ouin,  p. ; 
Oiien  is  a  tenant  in  D.  B.,  temp. 
Ed.  Conq,  Irish,  Eon,  perhaps 
from  uan,  pronounced  ooan,  a 
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lamb,  from     MacEoin,    son     of 

Owen;  Eng.,  ami  Wei,  p.  Owens. 
Owftton— loc,  Ia'ics.,  Lines. 
O.x borrow — loc.,  Norfolk. 
Oxnam,  Oxsenbien — see  Oxenham ; 

from  Oxnam;  loc.,  Roxburghsh. 

Oxbrow,  in  spite  of  the  Swe(li.sh 

Oxenstien,  is  probably  from  Kox- 

borough  (Norfolk). 
Oxenham  —  From     Oxnam;     loc., 

Roxbiirghsli. 
Ojlcr— G.,  Eule,  p. 

Pabst — Germ,  ecclesiastical  sur- 
name. 

Paboweana — Of  Polish  or  Austrian 
origin. 

Pace,  Pacey — !•>.,  Pays,  Peys ;  Dch., 
Pecs;  p. 

Packard— O.  H.  G..  Bagan;  A.  S., 
back,  to  conlend ;  compound 
Eng.,  Packard,  p. 

packe— Dch..  Pak;  !■!.,  Pake;  G., 
Pache ;  p.  Pack  i^  one  of  the 
many  forms  of  the  great  Easter 
name  Pascal.  Jubn  f.  Pake, 
Hund.  Rolls. 

Packer — Fl.,  Pake;  G.,  Pache. 
Pachur;  p.;  trade  name,  wool- 
packer. 

Pack  ham — loc,  Devon. 

Packman — I"!.,  Packman;  G.,  Pacb- 
mann:  p.;  Padman,  Pedlar,  Ped- 
dar,  all  mean  the  same  as  Pack- 
man, of  whom  Autolycn,-i  is  the 
type.  Packman  has  been  cor- 
rupted into  Paxnian.  The  Pack- 
man is  a  sujHjrior  peildk-r  and  has 
a  horse  or  even  more  to  carr)- 
his  pack. 

Paddon — Eng..  I'atlon;  li>c.,  York; 
D.  1!..  Patun:  Dch..  Paddings; 
P- 

Padficld— loc..  Derbysh. 

Padmore — loc..  Worcesl. 

Paetsch — G.,  Pietscb;  p. 


Page — Fr.,  Page ;  a  Huguenat 
name ;  trade  name. 

P.iget— D.,  PagU :  Dch..  Pag«;  R. 
Page,  Pagis;  dim.  of  Page;  p. 

Paice — see  Pace. 

Paigne,  Paine — N,,  PeinJ;  nick 
name ;  D.  B.,  Pinel,  Pin  ;  G..  Fein. 
Penert.  Finn;  Fr.,  Pain,  Penen, 
Pinn ;  Fr.,  Pain,  Peigne,  Pineaa; 
n.,  Payen;  Dch.,  Pen,  Pennip.; 
\Vm.  Paen.  temp.  K.  John. 

Painter— Dch.,  Penter;  Fl.,  Pinter; 
Paynter;  trade  name;  p. 

Palfryman,  Palfreyman — Eng..Pal- 
fry,  a  small  horse;  Palfrej'inan. 
one  who  cares  for  the  horses;  p. 

Palgrave — k>c.,  Norfolk,  Suffolk. 

Pallett— Fr..  Paillette;  a  plate. 

Palm,  Palma— G.,  Palm;  lul., 
Palma.  In  1806,  James  Philip 
Palm,  a  bookseller  of  Nurem- 
berg, published  a  book,  "Ger- 
many in  Her  Deepest  Humilia- 
tion." There  were  two  Itdliu 
painters  named  Jacob  Palma  ;tlit 
elder,  a  native  of  Serinalto,  Ber- 
gamo, was  a  disciple  of  Titiu. 
died  1588;  the  younger,  his  great 
nephew,  resided  at  Venice,  dieif 
1628. 

I  'ainier  —  Fl.,  Palmeart ;  Dch, 
Pallme ;  G.,  Palmer ;  p.  Tht 
name  Palmer  was  given  to  tboK 
pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land  who 
returned  carrying  in  their  hands 
a  palm  branch. 

Palniqiiist  —  Scandinavian-  name; 
]>alm  twig. 

Pane — see  Paine, 

Panek.  Panke,  Panks — D.S.,  Pai^: 
G..  Pancks;  p. 

Pannell— Fl.,  Pannell;  Fr.,  Pud; 
V- 

Panther,  Panter — Fr.,  Pante;  Pta- 
thou;  Dch.,  Pante;  G.,  Panter; 
p.  The  painter,  now  9 
i'anther,  also  has  given  die  n 
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Pantry.  John  de  la  Paneterye, 
Pleas. 

Pantry — Eng.,  Penterry;  loc.,  Mon- 
mouth. 

Pape — Fr.,  Pepe ;  see  Poppy. 

Papworth — loc.,  Cumb.,  Cambs. 

Paradise — Fl.,  Fr„  Paraois ;  p. 
Paradise  is  a  park,  or  a  pleasure- 
garden,  especially  that  of  a  con- 
vent, or  religious  edifice;  G..  on 
the  outside  of  the  mansion  o-  pal- 
ace ;  a  waiting  place. 

Paramore — O.  N.,  Parame ;  loc, 
Normandy ;  Paramoreis,  an  en- 
closure on  the  moor, 

Parcell — Fr.,  Parisel;  p. 

Pardoe — Fr.,  Paradieu;  Dch.,  Par- 
do  ;  D.,  Pardi ;  p.  Probably  some 
of  our  Pardoes  are  simply  ver- 
sions of  Godsave. 

Parish,  Parrish — Eng.,  ParwJch  ; 
loc.,  Derbysh.;  O.  H.  G.,  bar, 
par-|-man:  Eng.  dim.  Parish. 

Park,  Parke— Dch.,  Park;  Fr., 
Pare. ;  p.  Richard  de  Parco  held 
lands  in  Lanes.,  temp.  K.  John. 

Parker — G.,  Parke,  place  name;  the 
oflicia]  in  charge  of  the  deer-park. 
The  Earl  of  Morley  is  a  Parker, 
whose  office  it  was  to  see  to  the 
palings  of  the  seigneurial  park, 
lest  the  deer  break  forth. 

Parkin,  Parkins.  Parkinson — Fi.. 
Parcyns ;  p. ;  also  Parkinson  is 
derived  from  Peter. 

Parnell — Fl.,  Panneel ;  Fr.,  Panel, 
Purnelle ;  p.  Parnell  and  Pernell 
come  from  Petronella. 

Parrington^oc.  Essex. 

Parr — loc.  Lanes. ;  Dch.,  Parre, 
Paare;  Fl..  Pare;  p.;  D.  B.,  Pur. 
Parr  is  derived  from  Peter. 

Parrott — loc,  Wilts.;  Fr.,  Perot; 
p. ;  also  a  form  of  Pierott,  Tees- 
dale,  the  valley  of  the  Tees;  Par- 
ret  ;  Wear ;  and  Yare. 

Parry — Fr.,  Parre;  p.;    sec    Parr. 


Parry  is  also  derived  from 
Henry. 

Parson,  Parson  s — Dch . ,  Pa  rson , 
Passcn,  Passcns:  D.,  Pass,  Pas- 
sen  ;  p. ;  a  church ;  derived  from 
Peter. 

Partington — loc,  Ches. 

Partinge — see  Partridge. 

Par  ton — loc,  Camb. 

Partridge — Eng.,  Pettridge;  loc, 
Kent.;  not  always  a  surname 
from  the  bird,  but  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Patrick. 

Paschall — A  church  festival  name. 

Pascoe — Fr..  Pasque;  p.;  derived 
from  the  Easter  name  Pascal. 

Paskcll— Fr.,  Pascal ;  p. ;  an  Easter 
name. 

Pass,  Passey,  Past — D.,  Pass;  Fl., 
Pas;  S.,  Passy;  Dch.  and  G., 
Passe;  p. 

Passmore — From  Peasemorc;  loc, 
Berks. 

Paster — Lat.,  Pistorand,  Pester. 
John  Le  Pestur,  City  A.  Henry 
le  Paster,  Hund.  Rolls. 

Patch,  Pate,  Patella,  Patry— G., 
Patsch:  N.,  Petr.  Petarr;  D.  B., 
Pade,  Pata,  Peter.  Petrus;  Fl., 
Patte,  Peet.  Piette;  Dch.,  Pet, 
Piet ;  p. 

Pateizisk — Probably     of     Austrian 


rcker ;  p. ;  see  Partridge. 

Patten.  I'atton — loc.  Salop.,  Yorks. ; 
Paton,  no  longer  recognized  as 
a  dim.  of  Patrick,  is  altered  to 
Patten.  Pattern,  Patent. 

Patterson — Derived   from    Patrick. 

Pattison— D.,  Pade:  Fl.,  Patte,  Pa- 
tesson;  Dch.,  Padt,  Patzcr;  G., 
Pade;  D.  B.,  Padda,  Pata,  Pat; 
p.  from  Patrick. 

Paul— N.,  Pall;  D.,  Poul,  Pauli, 
Paulin;  Fl.,  Pauwels,  Pauly, 
Peel,  Polet,  Poly,  Polyn.  Speil; 
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Dch..  Pool.  Oouwcls.Spa!l,  Spoel ; 
G.,  Pohl,  Pohler,  Pollack,  Poli. 
Pohlit,  Pollik,  Paul;  D.  B.,  Paul- 
in,  Pauli,  Pawel;  p.;  Paul,  small, 
little. 

Paiilett,  Pawlett— Fr.,  Polet;  loc., 
Somers. ;  Fr.,  Poulet ;  p. 

Pauley,  Pawley — Fr.,  Pauly ;  D„ 
Pauli,  p. 

Paulson,  Poulson — Paul's  son; 
Dan.,  loc. ;  p. ;  see  Paul. 

Pax  man — see  Packman. 

Paxton^ — loc,  Berwick. 

Pay — see  Pye ;  an  Icelandic  chief- 
tain of  the  10th  cent,  named  Olaf 
Pa  ( .\nglo-Saxon  Pawa,  O.  N., 
l«i,  pea-fowl),  the  splendor  of 
whose  dwelling  is  com  mem  orated 
in  the  Laxdaelasago,  owes  his 
surname  to  this  cause, 

Payne — see  Paine. 

PcalJody^F.nfj..  Peppenlon ;  loc., 
Devon. :  anciently  Paybody,  from 
Pae.  Peacock,  gay  or  handsome. 

Peace.  Pease — Dch.,  Picsch,  Pees; 
p.;  Pace,  Wm.  Pays,  Fine  R. 

IVache — G.,  Pietsch;  p. 

Peacock— Eng.,  Peakrik :  lor  , 
Northants. ;  G.,  Picchochi:  p, ; 
gay- colored. 

Pead— D..  Pied;  Fl.,  Pictte;  p. 

Peafelin,  I'eafflin— sec  Pfaff, 

Peak,  Peake— \..  Pik ;  Dch.,  Pick, 
Pieck;  G.,  Pick:  D.,  Picker:  p. 

Pearce.  Pearse — Pierre  has  fur- 
nished us  with  our  Pierces  and 
Pearces:  Fl..  Piers;  Dch.,  Peere, 
Pierse:  D.,  Pens;  p. 

IVarle— n.,  Pearle:  G..  Perl.  Pirie; 
l-Wi..  Periec;  Fl..  I'erlaii;  p.; 
Perl.>  in  D.  P.. 

Pearsim— Ddi..  I'L.  Pier-nn :  I.)., 
Pfi-^MHKG.,  l\T>.ni;  Fr..  Pierre- 
sctine:  ji. 

IVail-  si-c  IVrt. 

I'l-at— <ec  IVad. 

Peav— seei'av. 


Pebbles— From  the  Scotch  Peel 
loc.,  Scotland. 

Pecco— see  Peacock. 

Peck — see  Peak. 

Peckett— Fr.,  Pecuchet;  G.,  Pi 
ert ;  p. ;  see  Peak, 

Pectol— Fr.,  Pechell;  see  Peak. 

Pedder— N.,  Petarr,     Pettarr, 
ter;  S.  D.,  Peder;  Fl.,  Pette: 
This  name  is  often  foutid  bef 
the  12th  and  13th  cent. 

Peddle— Eng.,  Pedwell ;  loc.,  Sc 
ers. 

Peden — see  Patten. 

Pederson,  Pcdersen — see  Peddci 

Peel— loc.  Lanes.;  S.,  Piehl,  Pi. 
Pihl;  G..  Piel;  Dch.,  Piel; 
Piell,  Pul,  Pille ;  p, ;  Manx  pi 
name. 

1  Vet— see  Peter. 

Pehrson^ — see  Pearson. 

Pelgram — Fl.,  Pelgrim ;  p. 

Pelham — loc,  Herts. 

Pell.  Pells— G.  Pell;  Fl.,  Pe 
Dch.,  Pell. 

Pendelton.  Pendleton — loc,  Lan 

Pender — Dch.,  Pendraat;  p. 

Pentlleburg — loc.  Lanes. 

Pendry — Dch..  Pendraat. 

Pendleburg — loc.  Lanes. 

Peneger,  Penninger — The  man  i 
l)ore  his  lord's  banner.  Sonw 
the  Pennys  we  meet  with  i 
take  their  name  from  Pennin: 
a  surname  in  Germany. 
Scotland  the  corresponding 
cer  is  called  Bannerman. 

Penett,  Pennant— A.  S.,  Penn 
the  head  of  a  valley. 

Penfold— Eng.,  Panfield;  loc. 
.•^ex ;  D,  B.,  Pancevold,  a  ten 
in-chief,  and  Panccfolt.  un 
tenant  at  time  of  Survey.  S 
of  our  Penfolds  may  repre 
the  occupative  pea^fowl. 

1  Vniiian — loc,  Monm ;  Penin 
S.  Wales. 
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Peiin — loc..  hiicks.,  Staffs.;  see 
Faigne. 

I'enney — N,,  Pcini;  D.,  Peine;  Fl., 
Penet;  Dch.,  Pen,  Penha;  Fr, 
Peigne.  Penna;  sec  Paine. 

Pennington — loc..  Lanes. 

Penrod  —  W'el.,  Penrhyn ;  loc., 
Cornw.,  N.  Wales. 

Penrose — loc,  Cornw.;  Cornish 
name,  ros,  a  heath ;  moor  or 
meadow ;  also  a  rose,  hence,  Ros- 
kelly,  Penrose.  Rosedue. 

Pepper — Dch.,  Peper,  Pieper;  Fl., 
Pepet.  Piepers;  S..  Piper;  G., 
and  D.,  Pieper;  D.  B..  Pipe,  Pi- 
perell ;  p.  Pepard  in  Roll  of  Bat- 
tle Abbey.  Pepper  also  comes 
from  the  peppercorn. 

Perjue — see  Pardoe. 

Perkes.  Perkings,  Perkle — D., 
Perch;  Dch.,  G.;  Perk;  Fl.,  Per- 
kins; p.;  dim.  of  Peter.  In 
changing  the  termination.  Per- 
kins becomes  Perkiss.  and  finally 
Perks. 

Perhvitz — I'lace  name;  witz  means 
son  of.  in  Russia. 

Perriii.  I'errins — Fr.,  Perin ;  G., 
Picring;  Dch.,  Perin;  p.;  dim. 
of  Peter. 

Perrett.  Perrott— loc.,  Wilts.;  Fr., 
Perot,  Perot,  for  Pierrot,  Peter- 
kin,  feret  the  Forster  occurs  in 
D.  li.  \s  a  Hampshire  baron. 
Sir  John  Perrott,  Deputy-Gov.  of 
Ireland.  Perrott  is  the  name  of 
the  well  known  family  of  guides 
to  Dartmoor,  Chagford. 

Perry— l-r..  Pcrree;  Dch.,  D.,  Per- 
ry. Pery  on  the  Roll  of  Battle 
.\bbey.  ami  Peret,  a  tenant  in 
chief  in  D.  IV  Perrei,  from  Per- 
iers.  near  R.  Fvreii.x.  ll.Vi,  .ATcc 
Ferrers  of  this  family,  was  mis- 
tress, and  then  wife,  of  Edward 
HI.     Another  family  from  Pcr- 


iers  in  Brittany,  Is  now  repre- 
sented by  Peery  in  Devon. 

Pesch — G.,  Pietsche. 

Perschen — see   Pierson. 

Persival,  Percivel — One  of  the  old 
baptismal  names  introduced  by 
the  Normans  into  England. 

Person,  Persson — see  Parson. 

Pert— Fr.,  Pieret,  Pirot;  D.  B.  Pir- 
ot;  p. 

Pescott^From  Peasegood.  Peas- 
cod,  (Henry  Pe.secod,  Pat  R.) ; 
hence  Pescott,  Peskett,  Bisgood. 

Pestell— Fr.,  S.,  Dch..  Pestel;  G., 
Pessel ;  p. 

Petel,  Peteler— Fr..  Petel;  Petteh ; 
P- 

Peter.  Peters,  Fetters- D.  G.,  Pet- 
ers; Dch.,  Peters,  Peelers;  Fl.. 
Peelers ;  p.  From  Peter,  a  small 
rock  or  slone  in  the  Greek  ver- 
sion. The  Normans  brought  the 
Bibical  names  into  England. 

Peterborg— Peter's  burgh  or  farm. 

Petereil^ — Little  Peter;  see  Peter. 

Petersen,  Peterson,  t'etterson — S.. 
I'ef'ersen  ;  see  Pale,  Olsen  ;  Pet- 
er's son. 

Petit,  Pcllil,  Pettitt,  Pettlev— Fr., 
Pete;  the  Eng.,  Felly,  family 
name  of  Marqit's  of  Lansdowne. 
is  from  the  Fr.  Petit,  small. 

Petre,  Petrie — .'^ee  Pate. 

Petro — sec  Peler ;  Gr..  a  small  stone 
or  fragment  of  rock. 

Pell.  Pelts— Dch.,  Pet;  see  Pale. 

Petlv— loc.  Ivernes.'^,  Fr.  Pete;  sec 
Petit. 

Pellico,  Pettigrew — Ir.,  Pettigoe ; 
loc,  Fermanagh ;  p. 

Pettingill— Portu.,  Porlingal ;  an 
old  name  for  Portngnese. 

Pettis — In  Pettus  ^ve  have  the  Ken- 
tish Pell,  for  Pitt;  see  Pate. 

Pellon — see   Patlon. 

Pew— D.,  Pugh;  Eng..  Pugh. 
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Vwlri'-s — Tilt  i\-niiiiiiH'  (»f  few; 
an  (iccupativf  name. 

'cxtnn.  lV\toiis — sec  I'axtoii. 

'evlon^oc.  Rssex:  si'e  Palo. 

'faff.  I'faffciin-  A  (icriiian  cl-cIl- 
siastical  lucktianie. 

'feilTiT.  I'tietTer — I'ipiT,  the  man 
who  plays  the  tUitc. 

'hchcv — KiifT-,  I'hebo.  tlic  HEtht  of 
iifc' 

'hcli)s.  I'hihhs— see  I'hilliiis. 

'htTson — si-e  I'carson. 

'hillirick-  -t  ]..  I  'hillipeck ;  ]). 

■hiln.s— lini.  (.f  I'-hilip:  cn<j..  n>.ik. 

'Ivlijis.  I'hilps.  I'hillips.  Phipps— 
X..  I'hiiipiHis:  T)ch..  Philipps, 
Philipson;  I-l.,  Phhips;  S..  Philp; 
p. 

'Iiillin;iire-  ■-iCn.;'.,  iMiUamorc  :  loc. 
Devon.  W'ni.  l''vlvnuire.  of  IXir 
sley.  I4(.U.  will  proved  1401.  Will 
ul  Henrv  l-"vlvmore  of  W'ickwar, 
dated  154'.  at'(  iloM,.  endnrsod  l>v 
Ilenrv  l'"vn\niuri.-.  in  ihc  Rei-is- 
ler.s.if  lam.  (doM..  from  1610  i<, 
I'iSO.    Pliiliinore    and    Phiiiimore 


are  i 


el   imerehai 


■eahh 


Phiii-nii.  i'hiliiot— Dim.  of  Philip: 
[■>.,  i-'i,nille-aii-pol.  nicaninj^ 
Little  Phil. 

Phi|i|ipn,  Phippin,  I'liippi—i'r.  for 
Pepin  i!r  Pejiis,  whence  alsn  the 
iVpin  or  IVpi;,.  Ilmvi,  R. 

Phirmaii  -  I'r..    [-..uhcrl.  a    Hiipne- 

Phi.-ter-  -ee  l"i-t.  a  Oerman  nick 
name  fnnn  |-'anst. 

PhiK'nix-  .\|.pears  (.,  1„.  .-,  nick 
name,  i-.jn-.v.n  in  M.  [■.  in  the 
Neiise  ni  i';ii-:i;.,,n;  l-iid>  may 
■iinnelinie-;  rejire-ient  rls  |«i]inlar 
fnrni  fetiiee,  ( ).  ]■.  fenis.  -[lii-; 
Piicni.N.  a  iiheiies."  Rescued 
I'n.ni  ihe  Ibnu-. 


Piarsoii — see  Parson. 
Tikani— Fr..    Picard;     IVh.,    P 
kart ;  p. ;  1  'ickarti  from  Picardy 
i'icen    -sec  Piijoit. 
I  'ichiiell,  Picknell,     Spickiict! — E 
nnmd  le  Spigomel,  Fine  R.  N'ic 
olas   Spifnirel   Htind.,   R.   Exi; 
as     S]»'L-kernel,     Spicknell,    ai 
Piekerneil.  Picknell. 
Pickarr — Fr.,  dim.,  Picardy. 
Piekcn.  Pickens — see  Peak. 
Pickerin;.;.  Pickerson — loc,  York 
Pickett.  Picot.  Pi»]nct — Fr.,  Pique 
l-'l.,  I'ickert:     p.;     Pigot.     En; 
and  Picot.  Fr..  si;jiiifies  pitted  wi 
the  small  \Kt\. 
Pickfonl — see  Pitcliforth. 
Pi.kel.  Pickle,  Pickles— <;..  Picki 
p.;    or     Pickhill;    loc,     York 
the  Yorkshire  dial,  fomi  of  pigl 
ie,  an  enclosnre :  lience  also  Pi 
hills  and   Pi::ilitling.     the     latl 
componnds  with  :ng.  a  meailo 
'ickup— loc.  Ijincs. 
icton — li!c.   I'lint..   Yorks. :  cai 
three  pikes  in  their  sliicl  I. 
iiloK-k— Kn^..  Pittcott:  loc.  Soi 
er.K. 

i,',l._Qee  Piddinp;  A.  S..  Pea<i 
I)..  Pied:  p. 

i  Iding— .\.  S.  familv  name.   l"n 
Pe.ida:  D..  Pied;  p. 
r:'''ini,'lon— loc.  .\ortIiants. 
ideon— l"r..   Pigeon:  dim.  of  F 
I  Pikchen) :  see  Peak. 
iellstcad— Place   name. 
iejwr — see   Piper. 
iepgra-ss — see  Pipe, 
ierce—see  Pearse.     Eng.,  Pean 
Pierce:  dim.  of  Peter  Abraha 
Pierce,  first  of  tlie  name  who  » 
tle<l  in  Plymouth.  Xew  Enttlar 
l''ij;.     A   branch  of   hi::  fami 
Pearcc.     settled     in     GloucesK 
Mass. 
Piercey,     Piercy  — Fr.,     PcRchl 
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jh  lie  Perechaie  is  named  as 
enant-in-chief  in  Berkshire 
miesday).  Conies  very  near 
'crcy;  Piircay  is  a  name  over 
door  of  a  tavern  in  Dartmoor. 
volzin — Russian  name ;  the 
ing  in  is  the  female,  probably 
itronyinic. 

riiit.  Pierrepont — From  a 
e  of  that  name  near  St,  Sauv- 
in  the  Cotentin.  Three  bro- 
s  of  that  name  occur  as  under 
ints  in  Domesday. 

e,  Pierry — see  Perry;  Jewels, 
rious  stones. 

m — see  Pearson, 
n.  Pigott — Fr.,  Pej^eud,  Peg- 
Pidiot.  Picot ;  G.,  Pigotta ;  D. 
Picot.  Pecoe;  p.;  see  Peak. 
;inald  Pigot  held  lands  in 
■folk  Tenip.  K.  John. 

Pill — loc,  Cornw.,  Glosl., 
lers. ;  see  I'cel. 

Pyke — sec  Peak.  Pike  is  a 
;m!in :  one  who  drives  Pikes, 
m — The  Scottish  name  Prin- 

is  sui)iK)se<l  to  signify  a  pel- 
I  or  pili,'riin.  and  famil'es  of 

name  carry  in  their  shieM.'^ 
dlop  shi'ils.  the  badge  of  a 
rrini:  an  Eug,  surname. 

f.  Pillington — loc.  Lanes. 

1.  Pillow— Eng.,  Philhoiigh; 
,  IK-rbysh,;  S,,  Pilau.  Pilo,  p. 
— l"r,.  F'inchanl ;  I'l,.  Pinch- 
.:  Dch..  Pink.  Pinks,  Pinkse; 

Pingcr,  Pintsch,  Piutzger. 
chard  is  in  the  Rn!l  of  Battle 
>ey, 

ard — Pimchardoti,  from  Pont- 
don.  in  Xoniiandy.  Robert  ile 
tiardon   held  lands  in    Devon 

I2R0.  William  dc 
itcan'on  held  six  fees  in 
nerset  and  Devon  1165.  now 
rhard,  Pinchard, 


Pinches — G..  Pincus,  Pinkas;  p.; 
see  Pinch. 

Pinch,  Pinchin — l-l.,  Pingeon,  Pin- 
son;  Fr.,  Pincon:  D,  B.,  Pinstan, 
Pinc'u'n.Pinchengi;dim.of  Peina. 

Pinckney.  Pinkney — loc.,  Wilts. 

Pincock — G..  Pincus,  Tinkas;  Eng., 
Pinock,  Pinnock;  loc,  Glost. 

Pin<ier,  Pindry — Pender,  Pinder, 
Pounder ;  Eng..  Penderoiis.  pen- 
der-hoose. 

Pine — G..  Pein;  see  Payne. 

Pingel — ^see  Bingley;  loc,  Yorks,  ■ 

Pingree — Germ.,  Pinger;  Fr,  Pin- 
giiet;  p. 

Pinkerton — O.  N,,  Punchar<ion  or 
Pincherdon ;  loc.  NoVmandy. 

Pinkham— Fr„  Pinchart;  Fl.,  Pin- 
chaert :  Dch,,  Pink.  Pinks,  Pinkse, 
G.,  Pinger.  Pintsch,  Pintzger ; 
loc,  Devon.  Pinchard  is  in  the 
Roll  of  Rattle  .Abbey,  also  Pin- 
combe. 

Pinkney— loc,  Wilts. 

Pinkston — see  Pinkerton. 

Pinnegar^G..  Pinger ;  Fl..  Pin- 
giiet ;  p. 

Pinner  ^-  loc.  Middlx. ;  or  Fr., 
Pineau ;  p. ;  see  Paine. 

Pinney — loc.  Xlidillx.;  Fr.,  Pineau: 
p. :  see  Paine. 

Piper— S,  Piper;  p.:  see  Pepper, 
and  Pyper. 

I'istonis,  Pistonius — M  the  period 
of  the  Renaissance  it  was  a  usual 
practice  for  men  of  learning  to 
jatin'ze  or  hcUenizc  their  names 
as  Fabricius  (Schmidtl  Pistorius 
(Bcckcrl.  hence  Pistonis. 

Pitcan.  Pilkin— dim  of  Peterkin. 

I'itchcr,  Picther,  Pitchorn — loc, 
Salop.:  Fr..  Richard:  Pichot;  G.. 
Pichat.  Piecha  :  p. ;  a  vessel. 

I'itchforth,  Pitch  ford— loc,  Salop.; 
to  move  forward. 
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Pitman — Dch.,  Pklerman:  G.  Pit- 
sclimann ;  p. 

Pitt.  Pitts — loc,  Devon..  Cornw. ; 
[Xh..  Piet,  Pitt;  Fr.,  l''ietto.  Pet- 
te :  ji. :  a  saw-pit.  coaljiil  or  pitfall. 

Pitterson — see   Peterson. 

i'ittit— see  Petit. 

Pixley— !oc..  llcref. 

Pixtoii — l''njl..  Piixton;  loc..  Soni- 
crs..  Woreest. 

Plant — n,.  Plant:  p.  John  de  la 
Plaimt.  of  Rouen.  Pat.  R.  O. 
Robert  Planlc.  Hund.  R. :  nick- 
name from  M.  E..  plant  nscd  in  a 
variety  of  senses,  as  sprig,  cud- 
(jel.  otFsprins. 

Plastino — KiiK-  Plaistow  :  loc.,  Der- 
hvsli..  Essex.  Kent.  Sussex. 

Platten— 1)..  S..  Platen;  I-'l..  Plet- 
ain.  Plettinck;  p. 

Player — I'r.  Piohiers;  p.;  a  profes- 
sional actor. 

I'ledser— IVh..  Pliesar.  Ploeger; 
G..  Pletlesclik-e;  p. 

riewe.  Plev.c— Kl..  Pliivs:  *ee 
Plow,  Plow  was  a  common  inn 
and  -iliop  sii-n.  lience.  Plews. 
I'hies.    Ko-er  .'eh  Plow,  Pat.  R. 

I'loii-h.  Plow— n..  Plo'jr:  Ptont:: 
i;..  Plow.  Plnj:s.  rioli.*:  Dch.. 
Pliv.'*:  I"l..  Piny-,  p.:  ^iyii  name. 

|'i„w,'en~!.v..  Salon. 

Pl.-wliel,',  1-iel.l  >!:iiahle  i.^r  plow- 
iTi:; :  tiel.l  that  ha<  hcen  i>lovved  : 
P:..w  nr..]  ;!u-  a  Ted  ^iirTix  hel  !. 

■•■  .^^'^u:•      >..      !V..wnKm;        trade 


ket.     The  Plunket     from 
quenet,  near  Rennes. 

Plyer — Nipper  and  Plyer. 
seem  to  have  some  affini 
each  other,  occur  in  the 
of  the  Nappers,  or  Xapif 
the  Players  respectivelv. 

Poal.  Pohl,  Poll— see  Paul ; 
the  common  Angrlo-Fr., 
of     Paul,    hence     Poll, 
sometimes  Powell. 

Pocock— D.,  Pock:  G.,  Foe 
see  Peacock. 

Poderzay— Fr.,  Pochez;  D.. 
Pogge;  Welsh,  .Ap  Odger 

Polger^Fr..  Pochez ;  D.. 
Pogge ;  W'elsh.  ApOdger ; 

Podlatis — Austrian  or  Polisl 

Poe— Prom  Pocock. 

Poele — see  Pole. 

Poelman,  Pohlmann — see  I 
Paul. 

Pogge/I — see  Podger. 

Pointer — Fr..  Pointer ;  p 
Po>Titer. 

Poitz — see  Paul. 

I'ollaRl- Celt..  Poll,  a  hole, 
ard.  high,  chief,  suprem 
h"i:hhole:  Fl..  Pollaert;  F 
larhGaufrid  Pollard,  in  R 
ot  in.  Temp.  K.  lohn. 

Pollei— Small,  little. 

Pollitt.  Pollman— Fr..  Poitet 
I'olloan;  Dch..  Politz:  | 
l';mi. 

P  .:Ir>ck— Pch..  Polak.  a  plao 
from  Poland :  a  native  of  1 

Polo— see  Paul. 

i'"!-en.  Poison — O.  Fr,  for 
Paul:  Paid'sfon. 

!''>mare.  Pomeroy — There  « 
^t  promler  name  amongst 
who  came  over  with  the  Co 
\T  th.in  the  De  Pomeroys 
l.aPomeraye  in  Norman 
Tra::rment  of  their  strmq^ 
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at  Cinglais,  Falaise.  Here 
he  orifjinial  pommerai,  or 
d.  that  gave  its  name  to 
and  family.  Ralph  de 
■aye  in  Domesday  held  six- 
noTs  in  Capiie,  and  all  but 
1  Devon. 

■.  Pont — loc,  corruption  of 
fract :   Yorks. ;    Pont,   loc, 
■. ;  Dch..  Pont;  p. 
ons — The  popular   role  of 
IS    Pilate,   in    washing  his 

of  responsihility.may  ac- 
for  the  many  derivatives 
itius  in  France,  hence  Pons, 
rd.  Poinson. 

kjIc — Dorset.,  Yorks.,  etc. 
N..  Pollr;  D.  B,.  Pwl,  a 
see  Paul. 

'oornian — Ci..  Pitr;  D.  B.. 
"r.,  Poirrc ;  p, :  a  nickname. 
e  Pocr  held  lands  in  Yorks., 
K.  John.  1201. 
'ort.  Porte— Fr.,  C.  Port; 
Forth.  Porte;  D,  Dch..  de 
:e.  of  the  gate 
•pp — -\.,  Paper;  Fr..  Pop- 
.  Pop:  S..  P/iiK-:  F1-.  Panv. 
:;  Dch..  Paap.     Pop;     G.. 

Papkc,  Pop[>e.  Popcr ;  D, 
ipald ;  p,  iVippc  was  the 
>fa  Dirkcof  Fricsland  slain 
lehy  Charles  Martel.  ,\.  D. 

II— 1..C.,    Vorks. 
sec  Pope, 
-see  Port, 

—One  of  the  many  trade 
broueht  into  Ensr-.  hv  the 
ins.  wh«!,'avelollu-ir'serfs 
rhtiriE;  sni;ill  farm-,  hence 
■  PochcT.  -A  small  farmer." 
me.  amn„-  the  nrtiives.  .,f 
irchcr. 
-..   r,..    Port:    Dch..    I'orlh. 


Porter — Dch.,  Poort,  Poorter;  Fr.. 
Potier ;  p.  Gatekeeper  Porters 
of  Saltash  are  the  hereditary 
gatekeepers  of  Trematon  Castle ; 
Eng.  of  Porter  is  Durward,  Ald- 
erman William  Porter  founded 
the  Chapter-House  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  at  New  Gate,  Lon- 
don, bet.  1225  and  1327. 

Portman — see   Port;  G..  Gateman. 

Port  ridge— May  be  from  Eng., 
Bostrirfge.  comp.  of  O.  N,  Bust- 
inn  (burly), 

Portwine — Fr.,  Potvin  ;  or  Dch., 
Portheine,  p. 

Posetto — From  the  tal.  bussar«, 
Fr.,  bousser.  (to  knock  dim.; 
O.  G.,  Poasilo,  8th  cent.  Germ.  p. 

Possey—  From  the  Fr.  Possesse,  a 
dim.  of  Fr.  Bousser,  (to  knock). 

Post — Fr.,  Postans,  derived  from 
the  Postern-gate  (John  de  la 
Posterne      Testa  De  Nev.). 

Po.stei— Fr..  p.  Postic  or  Post- 
hill  are  among  the  supers  in  the 
play  of  Cain  and  .\bel,  which  is 
no  doubt  the  origin  of  this  sur- 
name. It  may  he  from  the  Old 
\'..  bustinn,  burly,  the  dim.  of 
which  is  in  Eng.  Bostel  and  Pos- 
tle. 

I  'ostlethwaile — loc..  D..  Poselt. 
[■"!..  I'ostle:  p.  Hence  Possel- 
white. 

1 'oitma— -sec  Post. 

Pot.  Pott.  Potts— Fl..  Dch..  Pot :  S.. 
Pott:  p.  .X  trade  name  derived 
from  Potter. 

Pothcrell — From  the  Kn'.;..  surname 
nothcrill. 

J 'lit  rick — I'rom  the  O.  G.  Comp. 
name  Potcrich.  7th  cent,  derived 
in.m  ihc  -\,  S.  l)oda.  O.  \..  Ixxli 
'  envov  or  messenger). 

i 'otter— Dch..  Poller.  Potters;  Fr., 
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I'oUaii     I'otticr;    p.,    maker    of 

JH)tS. 

I  iitlinjifr — l)ch.,  l'ottiii};:i;  p. 
TIk-  !;;ir(k'n(;r  of  jwitiKTlis  for  the 
kitdun ;  tlic  Scotch  Potlingcr  is 
iipnthccary. 

rrntriw—  l-r.,  I'ulcaii.  Pottanxip- 

roiiLscii.  I'onlsoii — see  Paul. 

I'niiili'n.  i'milton— h)c..  ("liust.. 
Kent.,  \\'arw..  and  I-ancs. 

Poiiltcr  (i..  I'oltc:  !■>..  Poultier; 
]>. ;  iraitc  iiatiic;  one  who  cares 
for  Ihi-  ]Mnihry. 

Pnimcey  lui},'.,  l^miicchy:  loc- 
fiiiiili. 

PiiwcU— IV..  Puol:  p.:  see  Paul. 
Powill  'iiav  have  dcrivcil  from 
Tlie  \\"i]>1i'Ai)  llowcll. 

P.iwdsoii.  I'uwelMin-    see  Paul 

Power.  I'owors-  !■>..  Poiiycr;  from 
Pohcriti.  I'.riltaiiy.  :i  county  of 
which  C'.irli;u\  was  capital:  prop- 
i-rlv  I'l'iicacr,  Pi^w  is  the  I.at. 
i'a'jriis.  A  liraiK-h  seltle.l  in  De- 
von ill  llVx.,  with  AlnrcUic  May- 


,.wis     Ktk. 
I'aw.   I'm 
ilaliK-  ..t  r 
111,-  Wve." 

.  IVac.Kk.  Pocock 
:i.  I'..vc,  riic  \Vel<li 
■|.wi<li  is.  "Innlsliip  OH 

,.vii>T     l\n 
m.-i.ii.r.     1 
Ui.ll^ 

,.lm'k-'r..yi«,r,  ll.,ncl. 

..vnUT     Vr 
m.rk.T  .■!  1 

.  rniiit./,  l^lin!^l•^:  a 
>..;ni-  t.i  li  'M  till-  ;:ar- 

tiu'iit-  l.':;i- 

::ut;  :;a  \'  'Utmo 

;mi'1-t.  i"-.i 

;.■•.     i'raktv      \     ]a- 

"' ,     ■■    ■'■ 

.   }-v.C     11.  ';,.   IVh,. 

thongh  it  has  been  said  to  s 
fy  crafty,  subtle,     politic. 
Ital.   Dal   Prato   means,  "of 
meadow." 

'recce,  Presse,  Price — loc..  La 
or  Fr..  Pris;  M.  E.  Pi 
I  lenry  de  lay  Preye.  Hund.  f 

'refer,  Prefeniient — M.  E., 
bend,  a  pageant  surname,  bi 
preferment,  genuine. 

'rcscott — loc.,  Devon..  Lanes., 
lop. ;  G.,  Preost-cote ;  .\. 
Priest's  cottage.  The  name 
formerly  written,  "de  Pn 
rote,"  "de  Prestecote,"  etc, 

'resland — Dch.,  loc.,  p. 

'resow — l-'r.,  Presscau :  a  1 
uenot,  p. ;  or  Presall :  loc..  L; 

'resseati,  Presset.  Pressey- 
Presseau ;  p. 

'ressler — Dch.,  loc.,  and  p. 

'res.sncU — I-r.,  Prescau :  a  I 
uenot  name:  Pressall :  loc.,  L 

Vestige— Eng.,     Prestwich : 
Lanes. 

Vcston — loc.,  Kent..  I-ancs..  a 
nonage. 

Vestwich,  Prenss — loc.,  Oesii 
Prenss, 

Ve^ost — Dch..  Prevost :  Fr.. 
vost :  p. :  a  Proi.  refugee  r 
Augustine  Prevost  came  to 
from  Geneva,  and  became  a 
or-general  in  the  British  ani 
1  higncnot  refugee, 

IVewett— To  this  arcluic  Fr 
iective  Prcux.  meanin-:  ■: 
we  owe  Prewse.  Prowse.  : 
Pnie.  Prow,  with  the  'itr. 
wott.  Pnictt. 

[Vice— Prise:  loc..  York*.  ■  F- 
l.H--.  Denbigh, :  Welsh.  At- 
P..  Preis.  Price:  p.  "l 
Prei^e  in  Rot.«  OW..  ct 
■re:rp.  K.  John. 

■'"o'^ar'.    Pritchanl — mc   Pri 
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or  dim.  of  Prick,  Pritchard,  from 

Welsh  Ap  Richard. 
Prickett — Dim.  of  Prick;  see  Pri- 

char<1. 
Friday— loc.  Somers. 
Priest— N..  Peresfor;  Fl.,  Priest,  A. 

S.,  a  church     ecclesiastical     sur- 
name, 
Priestlev — Entj..  Preistcliffe;     loc, 

l>;rbysh. 
Prieststn- — \'ery  relifjious,  priestly 
Pricfniorr  — Eng..     Pridmore ;     D., 

Bre'more:  p. 
Prince — Fr..     ]■'].,      IVins;      Dch.. 

Prince.  Prins  ;  C.  Prinz  :  p. ;  rm- 

al. 
■Prinffle — PI.,     Pring;iels:     p.;     see 

Pilgrim. 
Prior— Fi..  Preier:  Fr..  PHer;  D.. 

Prior:  p. 
Priscott — see  P  re  scot  i. 
Pritchet.    Pritchett.    Pritckett— see 

Pritchard. 
Probert— Welsh  .\p  Robert :  p. 
Probst— .\n  official  Cierm.  surname. 

Provost :  see  Prevost. 
'rocter.   Proctor — Latin   Procurat- 
or:  Fr..   Procnreur;   Procurator, 

an  attorney, 
'rofi^tt- (i.,    Profl.    Prophet:    Fr.. 

Profit:  p. 
'rni)hct— (I..     Proft.     Profit;     Fr., 

Profit :  p. 
'ro^ser — ('■..  T'reusser  :    p.       Pruss 

from    Prussia:   now    Prust,   also 

Prosser. 
'ri'lheroe.    I'rothers — En}.;.,    Prud- 

hoe:  loc.  Norlhbd. 
'roudfoot — \..  Pruoi-fotr;  a  nick- 
name: Kii'_'..  surname,  imhcative 

of  a  prond-bcariuji. 
'ronse.    Prows,    Prowse — loc.,   De- 

viHi. :  G.,  Praus;  Dch..  Pronssc: 

P 
'rovis.    Provost-  -sec    Prevost. 


Prucsse — loc.  Devon,:   G..    Pnias: 

Dch..  Prousse;  p, 
I'ruhs — Fr.,  Preux. 
Pruett — see  Prewett. 
Pry,  Prye- Pruis;  p. 
Prvde — Pride,   a     pageant     name. 

Richard  Pride.  Fine  R. 
Prver,  Prvor — see  Prior. 
i'u'cell— ir..  Purcell,  Radulph    Pnr- 

cel  held  lands  in  I'ncks..  temp,  K 

John. 
Puckett — G.,  Piicliat :  S..  Puke;  p. 
Piiddicombe — Eng.,         I'udcombe ; 

loc,   Devon, 
Pudney.  Putney — loc.  Surrey. 
Pnffer — Fr.,    neaiifrerc,    becoming 

Beanfere.  and  then     Buffer,    or 

Puffer. 
Pu'jh^Froni  Hugh,  or    from    the 

Welsh  Ap  Hush. 
P  u  K  s  I  e  y — 1'  r  o  ni    Pnxley ;  loc. 

Northants. 
Pukendal — Place  name;   polen. 

chicken  or  small  rocks,  and  dale. 

a  httle  village. 
Pull.  Puis— see  Paul. 
|'„|l,;,,„_l„c,.    Xarfolk. 
I'ullan.  Pnllen-l-r..    I'oullain:  -.■ 

Paul.  '  n 

Pullein — }■>.,  Poullain  :  p. :  sec  Paul. 
Pulley— ().    \"..    Pullay:   loc,    Xor- 

inandy :  l-"r.,  Poullel. 
I'ldlman.    — P.ullman.     the     Bull- 

hordstnan.  hence     PuHman,    also 

nulk-r;  Pulnian.  the  servant    of 

Paul. 
I'niva.  I'ulvcr — see  Bulwer. 
Pumphrey — Welsh.  Ap  Humphrey; 

see  Pom  f rev, 
Purcell — see  Pucell, 
Purde,    Purdie,    Punl>-,    Purdue— 

IV. .  Pardicn.    The  Scottish  name 

Purdie  mcanv  -proud"'  as  well  as 

-Tirly  and  rude. 
l-rnlnn- Kn-.  Pnrlon  :  W.,  (llnst.. 
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Wilts.:  or  Pirton.  Hcrls..  Staffs.. 

W'orcest. 
Purkham — Purcoiiibe;  loc.  Devon. 
I'uniell— O.  N'.,  P>jorn  :  .\.  S..  Rer- 

<<n.  chief,  liero;  dim.  En^.,  Piir- 

iicll. 
Piirrintrtoii — loc.  Dur..  Lines, 
F'ursc,  Purser — Fr..     Perseau;    p.; 

purser  or  Imr.-ier.  a  purse-maker ; 

Purse.  Poitch.  from  pocket. 
I'it-^set.  Piisey.  Pussy.  Puzey— The 

Pusey.'!  probably  took  their  name 

from  Peise  or  Pcsci,  the  manor 

held  by    them,    and     named    in 

Domesdav. 
Put,  Putt— ^..  Puth;  Dch..  Put;  p. 
Putniau — Erifi..      j'uttenhan;     loc. 

TTerts.,  Surrey:  Puttenham    and 

Tottenham  were  the    homes    of 

Putta  and  Totta. 
Putney — loc,  Surrey. 
Puttcck— Eni:.,  r,.,  Piittfce :  p. 
IVi— I).,   i'ii:   l-'l.,   Peys,   Pye:  <',.. 

Poyer:  p. 
Pvennmt— Tr..  Piniont :  p. 
Pvmn — Pr.,  Pimont:  p. 
Pyue,  Pireton.  Pyrelon^Peartown 

and  Pvne,  carry  trees     in     theii 

coat  of  anus:  spc  Pauie, 
IN-iitt— 1"1,.  Pictte:  p. 
I'yper — Irish  placi'-name:  (iadic.  a 

innsiciau:  sec  Piper  and  Pepper, 

Oualles,  Ouail.  Oualman— G.. 
OiuVl:  n..  < lucid:  p. 

Ouautrell — see  Caiitrell. 

'  'u.-'rnbery-  -The  name  of  a  nioiui- 
tain  onitainiti^' i|uarii,  a  mineral: 
mill-mouiilain. 

' 'uarnu;.^ton-  loc,  Hur..  Lines. 

' 'uavic-  -A   Manx  name  coulracted 

"fn.:u  :\racPbail.  -P.-uiVs  Son." 
I'hail  is  au-lici/.jl  frf.ni  Afacl- 
falihaill.  SHU  of  Muircheartadi. 
slain  !.ytlR-Nnrscim-n.  (  hnylc  is 
one  '.f  till-  tunsi  wiili-lv  ili>tril)ulcd 
name-  on  ihc  Islo  of  Man. 


Quck,  Quick— loc..  Yorks. :  I 
Owick:  S..  Q\-ick:  Dch..  Kui; 
('!..  Quicker ;  p.  L'siially  a  nii 
name  Imt  also  a  northern  bi 
wick,  a  village.  Albert  de 
Quicke.  Lanes.  Inq.   1205. 

Q  u  c  s  t.  Q  u  es  t  e  d,  Quist — Frc 
Onenstadt:  Germ.,  loc.  and  p. 

Qititrley — From  Quedeeley :  lo 
(ilost. :  Quipley,  a  fieUI  surroiin 
ed  by  a  cruick-set  (ledtre.  May 
a  corruption  of  Quickley,  eel 
hrate<l  hostess  at  Eastclicap.  i 
resort  of  Prince  Hal  and  5 
John  l-alstaff. 

Quilter — .\  I'ner  of  garments  a' 
coverlets  ;  Enjj..  tra''c  name ;  p 

Quincv— D.  H..  Oiinesi;  p.  Quii 
in  Roll  llattle  Abbey.  DeQucn 
in  Leics,.  temp.  K.  John. 

Qiiindland,  Quinland,  Quinn — lo 
Killaloe.  Ireland;  O.  Dch..  Quie 
P- 

O  u  i  n  n  e  v — From  Quenev.  Ic 
Camb. 

Ouititon— loc.  Glost..  Xorthant 
Warw..  W'orcest. 

Quirk — Contracted  from  MacCii; 
"Caorc's  Son."  Core  was  king 
Mnnster  early  in  the  5th  cei 
Ceinnediirh  O'Cnirco  lord 
Ahiscraifihe.  was  slain  A.  D.  10^ 
McOuyrkc,  ISH.  also  from  t 
Ir.  MacQuirke;  p. 

<  biistberfi — see  Quest. 

Qvarnstrom — Mill-race;  Scand. 

Raat.  Rat— Rat;  A.  S..  red;  M.  ( 
rath,  counsel;  Eti^.,  Rat;  p. 

Raban,  Rabattan — Fr.,  Baban.  Ba 
and:  Dch..  Babanu^;  p. 

Ralibelt.  Rabett.  Rabbetts— G..  Ra 
ct :  p. :  Rabjohns  is  a  Devonshi 
name,  and  the  neighboring  Do 
set  is  the  home  of  the  Rabbiti 
which  comes  from  Rober 
though  it  may    represent    R»; 
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iMJuld.       Richard     Raboa,     Fine 
Rolls.  Rabb";s :  D.,  Rabitz ;  p. 
Rahe,  Raby,  Rabey — Eng..  Rabey; 
loc,  Clies. 

RabJKcr.  Raebigcr— From  rebe, 
tjrapes:  a  man  engaged  in  wine 
culture,  or  in  raising  grapes. 

Racine — Racine,  an  early  Fr.  writ- 
er :  name  much  commoner  in  Fr, 
than  in  Eneland. 

Racker— O-  G..  Racheri.  6th  cent. 

Rackhant — loc,  Sussex  ;  rock  home. 

Racklcv — Rackstraw;  D.,  Rock- 
stroh :  p. 

Rad'Me.  Radell— Tent,  name  latin- 
ized into  Ra('<11e,  Rattle,  from 
Raedwnlf. 

Ra''cr — F.ng.,  trade  name;  dim, 
Thpckec,  the  thatchcr. 

Kaddon — Fng.,  Radden.  p. 

Radford— Inc..  Xotts. 

Ra^lcliffe — Antjlo-Norman  sur- 
name; Ra^'cliffe.  for  Red-cliff.  A 
common  name  in  Isle  of  Man. 
Thonia=  Padclyf  was  abl>ot  of 
Riisbcii.  Henry  Radcliffe.also  was 
Ablot  of  Puslicn,  and  Dennty 
r,ovcnKir  of  ihe  island  in  1497, 

Nadk-v— lor,,  N'otts.,  Staffs. 

Radmall — From  Rathmall :  loc. 
Vorks. 

Radinore — !-Vo;u  Rathmore ;  a  loc, 
Killcnrrcv;  or  Redmire.  Yorks, 

Rac — ^sce  Reay, 

Racburn— Inc.,  Dumfries. 

Racbwon^'ice  Raban. 

Raffertv— Irt'^h  loc.  p, 

Rafflf'i— c;..  Raffcit:  F1-,  Raphaels: 
nickn.in.e:p, 

Rct"^  Ha^'iM— \,.  K.nf,'i :  A,  S., 
Wraca:  D,.  P.av'er;  Dch..  Rack: 
p. 

Ra"t.a'it— Rawt :  G,.  Rnckctte :  v. 

Rnilc— Radlon  :  from  Wrdton  :  loc. 
'i'orks, 

RainbinI — \,.      Hcrindiiartr:     G,. 


Reinbardt;  D,   P...  Rainbert:  p.; 

nickname  for  the  woodpecker. 

Rainbow — G.,  Reinlx)tb  :  Fr.,  Rain- 
bau>: :  p. :  sign  name. 

Rain,  Raines— N,,  Hreinn ;  Fl., 
Rauic.  Rcine  ;  G..  Renn  :  p. 

Rainey,  Ranney — see  Raine;  from 
the  O.  Goth  and  .\ng-Sax.  ragin 
we  have  the  shortened  forms  of 
the  common  Regenweald.  hence. 
Reginald,  Regnold,  Rayner,  Fr., 
Regn'cr.  ami  sometimes  Raine. 
Raines. 

Rainsfor<l.  Rainford^oc.  Lanes, 

Raleisjh— Eng,,  Rayleigh:  loc,  Es- 
sex ;  Fr..  Ralet :  p.  The  renown- 
ed name  of  Raleigh,  is  Roebuck's 
field. 

Ralf.'ien.  Rallan.  Ralfe— Tcut..  Rae- 
dwulf:  Ralphs. 

Rallison— loc.  Staffs, :  D.  B„  Roob 
feston;  see  Rawlinson. 

Ralls— see  Rolf. 

Ralph- Teut,  name  Raedwulf : 
comes  Ralph.  Relf. 

Ramago— D,.  Rames:  Fl..  Ramuz; 
P- 

Ram'm— Ranim:  X..  Ramr:  nick- 
nante  for  strong :  D,  H,.  Ram  :  D.. 
G..  Ramm;  p. 

Rammell — -see  Rranimcll. 

Rampton — Fr..  Rameau  :  sec  Rams 
bottom. 

Ramsav,  Ranisev  -loc.  I'issex.  Isle 
of  Man,  and* So.  Wales,  The 
Scottish  Ramsay  means  ram's 
island,  Tbc  first  Ramsay  in  Scot- 
land was  Simuud  De  Ramsay, 
who  settled  there  in  the  12tb 
ccnl,  at  a  idacc  n..w  called  Ram- 
sav,  ITuntingdonsbTC 

Rant'^bnllom — loc,  I.ancs..  compare 
n„  Ram^botyn.  llie  bottom  where 
raru=on  or  garlic  grow<  :  p. 
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Ramsf'eii— k>c.,  Ilcrls.,  Essex,  Ox- 
ford. 

Hanisdl — see  Ramsay. 

Ramshaw — loc,  Northbd.,  strons: 
wood. 

Kanck.  Rank — l!)im.  of  the  Germ., 
Randolf. 

Raii.l.  Rands— Inc..  Lines.:  N.. 
Rand-veer:  I).,  Rand;  p.;  from 
Uauiids;  loc,  Norlhants. 

Randal,  Randall.  Randell.  Randlc— 
n..  C.  Kan''el:  p.:  from  Rndolf 
or  Randwulf,  on  their  shield,  a 
wolf. 

RaiT-dolph— 0..  Randnlff:  G..  S.. 
Ran.'cl:  D.  R.,  Randulf;  G.. 
Randolf ;  p. 

Rankan.  Rankin— IH,.  Rankin,  Ren- 
kin  :  p. 

kan-;ch — l-'roni  O.  ('•..  Rans,  shield. 
Simple  form:   Eng.,  Ranee. 

Raiisdalc — Ravensdale,  Rannsdale : 
loc,  Dcrbvshre. 

kansdi-n-lo'c,  Herts..  Essex.  Ox- 
ford. 

kansom.  Ran>oii — Fr.,  Rancnn;  p.: 
relieved. 

kansten — see  Ramsden. 

Ranstroni— -Scand.,  a  name  taken 
from  a  stream  or  rividet. 

kati^reUmlierfjcr  —  Gt-rni..  pl:u-t.' 
name:  a  man  who  lived  near  the 
RanKenliiirt,',  a  peid\. 

kapier— !■>..  var..  of  kai>er.  the 
nurthern  fonn  of  iiceniialivo  Rop- 
er, a  lra''e  name. 

kaiipley.  Kappleye.  Rai>i>leys-l-r.. 
i'apar!ier:p, 

Kai.|i     l"r..  Rappv:  C.  \ia\>:  p. 

Ka-1..4d-Ii,.  a  hold  nr  ouraj^'eons 
allnek  :  p. 

ka-!i  An^-Sav.,  Rash;  H.,  Ras-e : 
(i.  kriM-h;  11.:  a  rnsh,  an  onset, 
an  att,n-U. 


Rasnmsson — Celt.,  or     Ir.,    ; 
name:  son  of  Rasmus. 

Rasor — see  Ravmon. 

Rastall— From'  Rusthall :  loc.,  ni 
name,  Kent.  Eng, :  dim.  of  r 
from  the  O,  H.  G.  Rasit:  D 
rnst, 

Ratv- — From  Rattce;  D.  Rath 
G,.  Ratay,  Rathay;  Dch,.  Ra 
P- 

RatclifFe — Eng.,      compare     na 
Ra'cliffe.  Ratliffe.  from    O. 
G.  rat.  A.  S.  red :  coimsel :  p. 

Rath.  Rathert,  Raty— From  the 
G..  Ralhere,  6th  cent,  or  En 
conniare  names  <lerive(l  from 
TI.  G.,  rat.  or  A.  S,.  red,  me 
in  a:  counsel. 

R.niHng.  RawlinET.  Rawlings.  Rj 
lins— Dch.,  Rohling :  p, :  see  R: 
linson. 

R,-»venbnry;.  Raven — X.,  Hraefn 
Raven  :  D.,  Rafn,  Raun:  D 
Raven:  D.  R,  Raven.  Raiien: 

Ravenscroft— loc.  Ches.  TheR 
en  names  are  especially  Not 
I  he  CO rre.s ponding  Germ,  iia 
Racfenhild.  is  the  source  of  R 
onhill.  Ravenshear;  etc. 

Raw— I^r..  Raux,  Reawx:  D,. 
(i..  Raw;  p.:  see  Roe,  Rowe. 

Rawrnfon — N.,       Ilrooland : 
T  'oland ;  Dch..  Koelants.    Rol 
Rohlinir,    RoIar.(l:    D.,    Rolui 
I'l..  Roniandt:  D.     B..    Rallai 
]>.  :-^lini.  from  Ralph. 

Rawsun — N.,       Raiiossynir: 

Ranssens :  p. ;  see  Rawlinsnn. 

Ra>' — see  Reay. 

Ravlionl'— N..  Rognvoldr:  D. 
RainhaM:  G..  Rebohl:  p.:  Ei 
Ravlonld.  from  Fr.  Reybau 
o'.Tresponding  to  Regenbealil. 

Kavnumd,  Raymoimd,  Ra>ini> 
N..  I  Irnnmndr ;  D,  Rejurat 
Dch..  Rciman:  G.,  Rchntann: 
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IS.,  Ratmiind;  p.  Rainmond  in 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey 
Raynor,  Rayner — N.,  Hreinnarr 
D.,  Reinard,  Reiner;  G.,  Rennert, 
Renner ;  Dcli.,  Renard;  Fr.,  Ren- 
aiid ;  Fl,,  Rener;  D.  B.,  Raimer 
p. 

Rahnham— loc,  Norfolk. 

Rayson — From  Rascn;  toe.,  Lines; 
see  Reay. 

Read — loc,  Yorks, ;  see  Keid. 

Reader,  Reede  r — Trade  name. 
Thacker  the  t  hate  her,  or  Reader 
and  Reeder;  N.,  Hreidarr;  D., 
Redder;  D.  B.,  Reder,  Reider; 
G..  Reder;  Dch.,  Reeder:  p. 

Readings — Probably  from  Ridding. 
a  clearing  in  a  wood  ;  or  from 
Rading,  8th  cent;  Eng.,  Redding 
Raiien  Del  Riding.  Dat.  R. 

Reagan,  Regan.  Reegon — From  Ir. 
O'Regan ;  p. 

Ream.  Reames^N.,  Ilrrneimr;  S.. 
Reimers ;  Dch..  Relm,  Reimers; 
P- 

Reamsbottom — see  Ranisbottom. 

Rearden — From  Rnardean  ;  loe., 
Glosl. 

Reason.  Reasoner — Dch..  Riessen; 
p.;  see  Rayson. 

Reav— loc.  Caithness,  Kirkcud- 
bright;  .v..  Hori:  D..  Reeh;  S., 
Dch..  Ree;  1^..  Rev.  reh;  D.  B. 
Rauai:  Fr..  Rav;  p. 

Reblicck.  Reberger— Dch.,  G..  Reh- 
bock :  p. 

Reckitt.  Recktzotb— Fr..  Requette. 
Richet ;  G.  Richert :  Dch..  Reket ; 
P- 

Record — From  O.  G.  Ric.  ])owcrfnl. 
rich,  as  in  Ricbbeald.  Riclibci. 
Richweard.  Rickard,  Richard. 
Rickwnod.  Record. 

Rector — F.ng..  ecclesiastical  sur- 
name. . 

Redaway.  Rcdwood~loc.  Devon. 


Redd— loc,  Yorks. 

Redington.  Redlings.Redding — loc. 

Worcest. ;  G.,  Rettisch  ;  p. 
Redford— loc,  Notts. 
Reddish— loc,  Ches.,  or  Redditch, 

Worcest. :  G.,  Rettisch ;  p. 
Redhead — I'rom      Rudyard,      loc. 
Staffs. ;  G.,     Rudert,     nickname. 
Redman,  Retlmaine,  Redmond — N. 
Raoniaor  or  Raomann ;  D.,  Raad- 
man;  Fl.,  Redeman;  A.  S..  Red' 
.    ernian;  G..  Rathmann;  p.;  Red- 
main,  Lanes.,  also  a  nickname. 
Reeee.  Reese,  Rhees,     Reeser — D., 
Rus ;  r--|,.  Reisse  :  G..  Riess ;  Dch.. 
Rees:  Welsh.  Rhys:  p.  Rees,  us- 
nally  for  Welsh  Rhys,     is     also 
from  an  obsolete  word  for  stream 
channel.     Henry  del  Re  or  atte 
Ree,  Ip.,  Heref. 
Reep.  Reep.s — Dch..  Reep;  p. 
Reeve.  Reeves — G..    Riewe;    Dch., 
Rienwe :  p.    Grieve  or  Reeve,  the 
farm  stewanl. 
Kegan^ —  From  Irish  O'Regan  ;  p. 
Regh — see  Reay. 
Kehwick — loc,  Canib, 
Reichniatin.  Reich— O.H.G..  Richt; 
A.  S..  Rice:    powcrfid.      Simple 
forms:  O.  G..  Ricco:  8th     cent., 
Eng..   Reich.   Rick.   Rieck;  dim. 
G..    Riegel,     Richizo ;     Phonetic 
ending      Rcichen :      compounds. 
Kichl»ld.    Richben,    Rigaberga, 
K-cehard.  Reichhelm,  Reichmann. 
Rcid,   Reidhea.l— Dch..   Riede;  D.. 
Read  :  p. :  a  very     small     wood ; 
among    the    Scolli.sh    names    is 
Rcid.  'lorivod     from   the    Gaelic 
word.  Riulh.  red-haired. 
Hcilly— Ir..  Radhconagh  or     Ragh- 
alach ;     compare     Renilly:     loc, 
France:  D.   B.,  Rnhilie;  p. 
Reinicr,  Reiner.    Roiner — Palrony- 
niic.  imiper  name. 
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Rdnert  sen— Soil      of     Keinert    or 

Kcinhanl. 
keinliard — Keinhardt :  G.,  Irish ;  p. 
Reiser.  Rcissiier,  Riser— Kither  the 

man  who  raises  ricc.  nr  a  ganlcii- 

I'd  who  trims  the  bushes,  trees, 

etc.    Reis  is  the  German  for  sprig 

run]  also  means  rice. 
Reitcr— I'roni  ihe  Low  fierni.  form, 

Keitcr.  Rilter. 
Kelt  oil— Fr  inn     WrelMn  ;  I,>c.. 

^'(.rks. 
Remiiitoii.  Reminintnn.  Reniiiiylon, 

Rimmiiiprton— loc,  Vorks..  I).  R. 

Roniiotie.  William  de  Uimiiig:tnii 

was  prior  of  Sawlev  .Mihev  and 

Chancellor  Oxford.  A.  O.  1372. 
Remnant.    Remuivl-   -[■'i-..    Reinont: 

P- 
Reiilier^j,    Renltorfr— Scaiul.,    place 

name:  her;;,  inonntain  peak.  hill. 
Rendier— I-Ji;:..  Wren's  wood. 
Reniroe-see  Rainsfor.l, 
Remnc  -From  Roffinahl :  Knpf..  p.; 

also  fnini  the  I'r.  Rene,  for  Wren. 


-  R( 


wren. 


Rcn-h    --ee  Wrench. 

Renshaw    -I'rmu      Renishjuv :     loc. 

l\Thy>h;  ihe  Wren'-^  wood. 
Renstrnni-  .'^canil..  ihe  river  Reus: 

Flkstrem, 
Renlmei-ur.  Uentimi-tiT    -I'av- 


Rentim  Inc.,  hum 
l..n:  X<irlhl..l. 

Rcn/enher-er  Re 
n:it.!,-Mi;M.c;tI<, 

Rcpinvi..n  -i-,i-.. 
licrl>-!i.:    I',    I;. 


■.  Kc 


Revell,  Revill— Fr..  Revel.  Rcvdk, 
Revel ;  loc,  France.  Revel  re. 
Rot.  Ohl.  Et  Fin,  K.  John. 

Revere — M.  E.  Reiver,  robber. 
.\hvyn  le  Revere.  Cust.,  Roll  oi 
P.attie  Altbey. 

R  e  V  o  i  r,  Revo  r — Fr..  loc,,  place 
name. 

Kcx — I.at..  kins',  crowned  ruler, 

Reynianti.  Rejinuiul — see  Ray- 
mon<I. 

Revnol.ls— X.,  Rognvolclr;  D.,  S-, 
Reiidwld:  Dch..  Reinold.  Renuel: 
p.  .-^  shortened  form  of  the  .\. 
S.  Rcijenweald  (Reginald  Rey- 
nold I ;  also  from  the  Scand..  Rm;- 
nvaMr. 

Rliees — see  Rees. 

Rhind— loc..  Perth. 

RIn'iier — Rhine  is  a  name  ^ven  to 
the  large  drain.s  or  channels  on 
the  Somerset  moors ;  A.  S.,  ryne 
a  channel.  There  l,s  a  Perthshire 
hamlet  called  Rhynd.  but  the  sur- 
name seems  to  be  from  the  Welsh 
piTsonal  name. 

Rhode.  Rhfxies — loc..  Lanes:  also 
the  Yorkshire  famllv  of  Rhode. 

\i  h  o  .i  e  h  a  c  k— .\  back-roa  I ;  alw 
Etiq-.,  p. 

Rlio'chouse,  Rhodenhoiise — Eng.. 
Rood,  a  cross :  also  Rticle.  Wah- 
cr  do  la  Rn'e.  Fine  R.  Henry, 
al-ii  Trnod,  "atte  wood:"  com- 
pnniid-:  Roo'lionse,  Roodis,  Rod- 
well. 

iMi!.aiis,  RiMH.ns— Dch,.  Rihbink: 
I ;.,  Rippiii ;  p.  Ribbans.  a  \;>t- 
I'nlk  name.  !«  no  t!oiibt  of  the 
l''!eini~h  Ridiens,  which  is  a  Fris- 
i;ni  .'cri^ative  of  Rupert.  RoheO. 

Rice  -riu-  Welsh  Rhys  or  Rees  is 
very  iinntnon  in  Eng'Iand  as  Rice. 
.Lin!  Dccasinnnlly  as  Race, 

Rich.  Riche.  R-ches.  Richev— O.  H. 
*':.     Richi.     |)owerful,  '    Simple 
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forms;  Eng.,  Rich,  Riches;  Fr., 
Riche,  Richy,  Richey,  Richcz. 

Richard.  Richards — Ricardus  le 
Xoiithird  de  Stanley  Porter  may 
now  be  represented  by  Richards. 
Nothard,  Stanley  and  Porter. 
Richard  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  into  Wales  when  the 
French  conquered  the  Britons  and 
to  be  from  the  Fr.  Rischau. 

Richardsen,  Richardson,  Richeson 
— see  Rix;  son,  or  dim.  of  Rich- 
ard. 

Richfield— Richville;  loc.  in  Eure, 
France;   Rich+A.  S.  feld. 

Rich  ford— loc,  Somcrs. 

Richman.  Richniann — see  Reich, 

Richmond^oc,  Surrey,  Vorks. 

Kichter^ — German  official  name 
RichtiT,  jut'ge. 

Rickart,  Rickert — see  Reckilt. 

Kickenbaek.  Rickenbauch — Name 
of  a  brook. 

Rickcns,  Rickins — see  Richards. 

Ricketts — !■>..  Richet ;  p. ;  from 
Richard. 

Rickey— see  Reckitt. 

Ricks— see  Reich. 

Ktcord — sec  Record. 

Ki'iall— see  Riddle:  Ridell.  des- 
cended from  the  Counts  of  Ang- 
oiileme.  Surname  first  assumed 
bv  Gcofrev,  the  second  son  of 
Count  CeofFery.  in  1(W«.  .\ls.> 
the  Ridells,  descended  from  the 
He  Ridalls  of  Ri.lall,  Yorkshire, 

Ki'-l—A.  S..  Ridda.  a  knight,  a  rid- 

Riddle.     Ridlev— D,.     Riedel ;     S., 

Rvdall:  Fr..  ki-icl;     Riddle;    p. 

Richard  Ridclin  Roi.  Obi.,  et  l"in., 

K.  lohn. 
Uiddlesworth— Fniui  K..ddlc>- 

worth  ;  loc,  Lanes. 
Rid.'out- Fr,.  Kcdnutc;  p. 
Rider.     Rieder-    T...     Renter :     .see 

Rvder. 


Ridge,  Ridges,  Ridgeway,  Ridge 
well — .■\,  S.,  Ricg,  a  stack,  a  back ; 
loc,  Devon.,  Essex,  Glost,,  Salop., 
Somers,,  Wilts, ;  Ridge  or  Rigg, 
generally  applied  to  an  old  Roman 
road ;  Ridgeway,  Aldridge,  Aid- 
rich  :  the  name  at-Ridg  or  at-Rigg 
has  become  Trigg. 

Ri  !ing — Perhaps  from  one  of  the 
"i'orkshire  Ridings  but  more  prob- 
ably a  var.  of  ridding,  a  clear- 
ing In  the  wood.  Raven  Del  Rid- 
ing, Pat.  R. 

Riegler — }>l.  G.,  Riegal ;  see  Reich, 

Rigby— loc.  Yorks, ;  D,  B,.  Rigbi. 

Rigg — loc,  Dumfries, 

Riggs — .■\.  S,,  son  of  Kigg;  see 
Ridge. 

Right- see  Wright. 

Kiglru(>— loc,  Dumfries. 

Kiicy.  Rilley— see  Reilly. 

Kinckert — see  Reckitt. 

Riiiderknecht — The  man  wlx»  herds 
or  tends  the  cattle ;  a  cowboy ; 
knecht,  hired  help  on  the  farm, 

Kinleleiscb — .\  nickname  for  one 
who  does  not  comprehend  quick- 
ly :  beef. 

Rin  ilesbacher,  Rindlisliacher,  Rind- 
lissbacher — I'roni  the  Rindlis- 
bach,  name  of  a  brook ;  Rind 
means  cattle ;  hence  probably  the 
br(X)k  where  cattle  drink. 

Ring — N.,  Hringr;  Dch.,  Ring, 
Rinckcr:  G.,  king.  Ringer;  p. 
Ornamental  adjuncts  have  given 
us  manv  surnames,  ns  ring.  Rob- 
ert Ring,  Iliind.  Rolls. 

Ringdahl — .'\.  S.,  or  Eng,,  p. 

Uingel— .\.  .'-1.,  p.;     denotes     ring- 

RiuLtrosc,  Kingrow — loc,  York- 
shire, 

Ringwoo<l-l-ng.,  p. 

Riii-er.  Rinker— G..  Ringer:  a 
font  n;mic  in  Norfolk.  John  Ic 
Wringer,  l-'ine  R. :  see  Ring. 
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Ripley,  Kippley — loc.  Derbysh., 
Essex.  Surrey.  Yorks. ;  A.  S.. 
Rip.  harvest,  reaping,  ley,  a  song, 
a  harvest-song: . 

Kippe— A.  S.,  Kip.  harvest, 

Uippel.  Kippte— A.  S.  and  Jute. 
Rippcl,  a  renper,  a  harvester. 

Ripper— Ddi.,  Rippe;  I'i.,  Ripet;  p. 
,\  var.  of  Rippicr,  one  who  car- 
rier fish  inland  for  sale  in  a  rip  or 
Imf^ket;  is  also  a  dialect  form  of 
reaper. 

Kippin — (-..,  Kippin :  Dch.,  Ripping ; 

P- 
Rippingille.  Ripplingcr — ^Irom  Rip- 

ing  Ic:  loc.  Lines. 
R ippon-— From  Ripnn  :  loc.,  Yorks. 
Rise.  Rising — loc.     Yorks..     Nor- 
folk :  S..  Rising;  p. 
Ri.selev.  Rislev— loc,  Derbysh. 
Riser— see  Ri'st :  N.,     Reistr:     C. 

Rister.  1)..  1'l..  rVh..  Risi:  p. 
Risek---\,    S..   riixe.    ri-^k.   a   rush: 

I-ng.,  p. 
Rishlon — >vc  Riishtoii. 
Rist-N..    Reistr:     C,    Kilter:    T).. 

VI.  Rist :  p. 
Ritchie.   Uitchics--i"r..   Richet;  p.; 

Little  Richard,  a  n'ckname. 
Ritson— -inc..  Heviiii.    When  a  man 

hail  to  he  rci,Hstorctl  and  he  had 

IK)  -inrnanu'  it  wa-  simple  cnimgh 

1(1    enrol!     him     a-     Ritson.     for 

wriLiht's  s<in. 
Ritt-cn-see  Rix. 
Rivers— !■>..   Rive;;:    D..    Rievers: 

p.     Rivera  in   Roll  of  ISattle  Al- 

hev.       \.    I'..   Riveire.  a  tenant   in 

chief. 
Kivingioii   -loc.  LaiK>. 
Rix--\..    Kikard:    D.    i'..:    Richeri. 

Ricani.       Ricar,       Richer:       C. 

Reil-ch:    Dch,.    Rikkc.    Rikker,-: 

I'!..  Riche/;  i>. 
Roach.    K<.achu      \,    S.     an  I     [ule. 

Reohche.  a  thornd.ack:  l-^ng..  j.. 


Roatlman — A.  5.,  for  road;  Rood- 
man,  one  who  cares  for  the  road- 
wav ;  Eng.,  loc. 

Rohlj^Fl..  Robbe;  p. 

Rohbins,  Robins — Fl.,  Robyns;  a 
place  name  from  Robert, 

Robcrrw  Robery,  Roberts,  Robert- 
son— Eng.,  Robert ;  loc 

Robcy.  Rohy  —  loc.  Derbysh., 
i^mcs.,  Yorks. 

Robin — Eng.,  lives  in  the  woo:ls;i 
robin. 

Rohinette— I'r.,  Robinette;  dim.  of 
Robin. 

Robinson,  Robison,  Robson— X.. 
Robbi :  from  N.,  Ifrobjartr,  Rob- 
ert; Fl.,  Robyns,  Robson.  Rob- 
i.'ison :  p. 

Koch.  Roche.  Rock— Dch..  G.. 
Rock :  I- r..  Roche,  Rocque :  p. 
Roger  Roc  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin., 
K.  John.  ]="rom  Rockster,  a 
maker  of  rocks  or  spindles. 

Rockelman — A  tailor;  rock  is  a 
coat :  thc-el.  Soiilhern  German. 
meaning  little. 

Rockctt— l-rom  Rogate ;  loc,  Siu- 
sex,  or  IV.,  Rochette,  Roquet;  p, 

Rockhill — Rocklev;  loc.  Herts 
Notts..  Wilts. 

Rockstraw— A.  S..  "rake- straw," 
hence  Rackstraw,  Ra'ckstraw. 
Rcxtrcw.  Rockstro. 

RodalL-ick,  Rodeback,  Rodebcdt— 
I 'lace  name. 

Rodcn--.\.  S.,  Rod,  "rode  inne."an 
Inn.  kwle-lnn.  or  Rodc's  Inn; 
l'".ng..  p. 

Roderick— A.  S.,  Jute,  Roder. 
means  sky.  heavens,  ick  or  rice. 
p-nvor.  dominion ;  hence  Roder- 
ick; denotes  heavenly  Power. 
Among  the  national  Spanish  ie- 
roes  is  Cid.  Don  Rodrieo  and 
Roderick  Uhu. 

Kndgers.  Rogers— N.,  Hroo-geirr; 
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edeger,      Kudgers ;      Fl., 

Fr.,  Kogier:  (J.,  Roger; 

oger ;  p. 

Herts. ;  see  Row. 

fi  oil  bock— Kiig.,  signifies 

•s  field. 

X-Ii„  son  of  Roelof. 

Kothwell  —  toe.     Lines., 

ts..  Vork-i.;  1).  H..  Ro.lo- 

ofjcrsoii.     Rughaar — Ir., 
I ;     p.       From     Rogers, 
>ne ;  loc.  Monmouth, 
see  Rawlingson. 
"roni  tile  river  Rohn. 
aw-woiHl.  tliL'  raw  mate- 
;.  raw.  aii'l  liolt  or  holz, 

)c..  Vorks. 

tollaivi— WlK-ii  William 
the  battle  in  which  the 
of  Kn!,'lai!(l  were  deter- 
Vace  itifornis  us  that  the 
f  Roland  and  Oliver  be- 
ry  dtar  to  the  hearts  of 
iian-l''ri;iich  ;  sec  Kawlin- 


,  St;.ff>.: 


1,.  Kool 


■.  Rolph— \..  [lrolfr;G-, 
oik-.  RoU.I.  RolT.  Ruff; 
Ralf.  Koidf.  Rolf:  D.. 
)cli,.  Rolff.  R.,1  ;  ,).  ;  from 

<oliV  son:  -vc  Rolf, 
illin-    Kolk-.  liollo.  Rol- 
olphintj— IV.,  Rollit.isec 
.land,    Kawlin^-.m. 
Rolii,ton-    kic.     Staffs.: 
:<>nif.-ton. 

).  \..  rom.  nun.  hrnani, 
:iii;..  Komu:  Ir..  lionico  ; 
»i.il1y. 

iintro  -\.,  Ranincr;  (.].. 
tonier;  I'l.,  Romer;  p. 
is  on  (lie  Huguenot  Roll. 


In  ancient  times,  one  who  had 
made  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
was  called  a  Ronier, 

Romeril,  Romrell,  Roniilly — loc., 
N'ormandy;  Roniiley,  loc.  Ches. 
William  de  Romille  was  the  first 
Baron  of  Skiplon.  Yorks. 

Romney — loc.,  Kent.  Romayne, 
Romanes  and  Ronieny  are  from 
Rome. 

Ronald — Scand.,  Roiifiivaidr ;  Scotch 
p.;  see  Reynolds. 

Ronne'jurg — The  castle  on  the  river 
Rhone:  place  name. 

Ronnenkatnp — Camp  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Ronne. 

Rood — .\.  S..  hood,  road. 

Rn<ik.  Rookcr — N.,  Hrukr;  p.; 
hence  Rooker  and  Rooke :  also 
.-\.  S..    Rock,  a  crow. 

Roope— N.,  Hrappr;  Ci..  Rupp;  D., 
Rupc  ;  Fl.,  Roup;  p. 

Rros.  Roosa— Sc,  Rose,  Ros,  Rose. 
c'c  Roos,  dstinguishe<l  from  the 
Scotch  Rns-^es  by  giving  the  three 
waterbudgets  for  arms.  instea4l 
of  the  Lions  of  the  old  Earls  of 
Ros<. 

Root— -^ee  Rout. 

RiiiKT— SCI-  Roope;  N'..  Urappr;  G., 
Ru])p:  n,.  Rupe:  Fl.,  Roupe. 
Roper  ami  Rapier,  a  cordwainer 
au-1  roi.e-niaker. 

Rosa.  Rosamond.  Ro.scman.  Rosam- 
der.  Rozsa— riie  original  Roskill 
lias  generally  bt-on  swallowed  by 
Russell ;  Rosamond  and  Roseman 
contain  the  same  element,  but  arc 
of  contii't-nial  origin.  The  Utin 
Rosa  has  become  an  Ital.  sur- 
name; celebrated  Neapolitan 
painter.  Salvator  Rosa.  Ift53, 

Roscoe— loc,  Vorks. 

Ros 'ahl — Dale  of  roses. 

Rose— D.,  G..  Dch.,  Fr..  Rose.  Rose 
is  among  the  list  of  naturalized 
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Protestant  exiles  from  the  conti- 
nent.    The  Rose  was  the  u.siial 

bailge  of  the  Goklsinith;  five 
named  in  IXimesday  Ueriveil  their 
name  from  the  parish  of  Ros,  two 
miles  from  Caen;  ihe  name  ha^ 
become  Rose. 

Roseberry- — Raspberry  or  Roseber- 
ry,  is  fonnd  in  East  Angha,  and 
although  the  N.  li.  D.  does  not 
record  the  word  until  the  17th 
cent.,  the  (-"rench  has  both  I'ram- 
boiser  and  I-'romboiseberry. 

Rosebottoni— (ierni.,  Rosenmuller ; 
and  Kng..  Rosebotlotn,  that  is, 
rose  dale  or  valley  have  given  risf^ 
to  many  surnames. 

Roseburrougii — Spelled  in  Irelawl, 
Ros.'iborough.  Rosboroiigh,  Rose- 
berry,  Kosmond,  Rossboro,  anil 
Roxborough ;  Ir.,  p. 

Rosell — loc,  Lanes.,  Vorks 

Udsetund.  Ro.-iland,  Roslvii-  -Inc.. 
r.dinbur«h. 

Rosen.  Hi)senbaum,  Rosenberg,  Ko- 
siran.  Rostron — .\.  ,'^..  en,  rcsem- 
blinf,-:  resembling  rose,  r-jsy, 
blooming.  1  Jescriplive  name, 
Rosenberg,  mouninin,  Koseitburg 
of  Koscs.  In  the  ISth  cent.  \'.m- 
peror  Joseph  11  rajuired  all  Jews 
thnnigbonl  the  empire  to  assnmc 
a  ^^u■name  and  that  they  may  be 
enrolled  im  ;i  certain  day.  Thi'^ 
was  line  of  them. 

Kusenbiatl  -  -  <  lenn.,  Kosenl'lalt. 
dovcr  Waf:  Vav^..  n..<.-bUde; 
^  ilnin,,  p. 

l-;n,,f.  K.^-Ikt.  \<«~wr.  \<,.^wu-- 
IV..  K..,lK-r:  IVh.,  K.,-i,-r:  I).. 
R...-Hn-r:  \: 


kii-ev.il.      K.>-v;lII.      k..-o-\<H      li 
Kon,.ellc:p. 


R<tsi«re — Fr.  name,  -derived  1 
the  rose  feasts,  celebrated  Ju 
at  Salency,  Turenne.  and  i 
places ;  Eng.,  Roser,  is  a  co 
lion  of  Rosiere. 

Roskelley.     Rosskill,      Rosk't 
Celt.,  rhos,  a  heath,  hence 
kcllv,  Penrose,  Rosedue. 
Ros'skell     or     Hros    kcll: 
t.'umb. 

Rosley.  Rosney — Ir.,  a  rose-d 

Ross,     Rossnian.     Rossmen  — 
Heref..     Scotl.,     Yorks.: 
Ross ;  Scotch,  p. 

Rossall,  Roseveil,  Rosvall  - 
Lanes..  Yorks. 

Rossiter — Spelled  in  Ireland. 
tcr.  Rossetcr,  Rossiter,  Ro 
Ir..  p. 

Kothchild — derm.,  Jew,  red  si 
see  Roscnberp. 

Uothe.  Rotherv,  Rothlessber 
O.  N'..  hrod'hr;  Gothic,  h 
glorv ;  Eng.  simple  forms : 
WVoth :  8th  cent..  Roth ;  G. 

Hotherham— loc.,  Yorks. 

I'fotbwell — loc..  Lines..  Xorth 
Yorks.:  D.  B..  Rodowelle. 

Rouechf.  Rncsch,  Rouse  — 
Cornw.:  Dch..  Rous:  G.,  Ra 
IV..  Rnusse.  Rouse;  p. 

i^onghlon— loc.  Lines..  No 
Salop. 

Kiiund.  Roundy.  Routids — Dc 

Kountree — l-Vom  Rowantree: 
(  luiib.  Scotch  families  oi 
name  of  Rowantree  hav< 
arms  an  .Xrffent  on  a  chevro 
Iween  three  rowan-tree  brar 
.lippcvl, 

IvNmt  \'..  Rauor,  Rutr,  or  h 
<<..  Rntha.  Roth,  Rauter:  I 
Kot :  L)..  Rauth ;  Dch..  Root 
Kowet :  p. 

ktunlei'fie— loc.     Climb..    Si 
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Row,  Rowe — Ir.,  ruadh.  red  ;  loc, 
Dumbarton,  Somers.,  Yorks. 

Rowan,  Rowen — Dch.,  Rouwen ; 
Fr.,  Rouen;  p. 

Rowberry,  Rowbury — loc.,  Worcest. 

Rowbothom,  Rowbottom — see  Rose- 
bottom. 

Rowland.  Rowlands — loc,  Derbysh. 
Dch.,  Rowland;  Fl.,  Roulandt; 
Fr..  Rouland;  p, 

Rowell,  Rowlatt — From  Rowlctt; 
loc,  Kent;  Fr.,  Roulet;  p. 

Rowles — From  Rolles;  loc,  Essex. 

Rowley— loc.  Staffs..  Wilts. 

Rowsell,  Rozell — Fl.,  Roussel ;  p. ; 
see  Russel. 

Rowton — loc,  Salop.,  Yorks. 

Roxburjr.  Roxburgh — The  county 
town,  in  Scotland. 

Roxby — loc.  Yorks. 

Roy— N',,  Hori;  Dch.,  Rooij ;  Fr., 
G.,  Roy;  p,  Frederick  William 
de  Roy,  de  la  Roche  foucould, 
who  was  naturalized  in  1694.  was 
treat e<l  Earl  of  Lifford. 

Royal — Fr.,  p.  Galfrid  Roille,  in 
Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin..  K.  John. 

Roy  ball — see  Raybould. 

Royce— G.,  Dch.,  Fl.,  Reuss;  p. 

Roylance — .Apparent  compounds  of 
lance,  such  as  Hulance,  Roylance, 
are  nierelv  accidental  spellings  of 
Hullins.  dim.  of  Hugh.  Rylands. 
Roylance. 

Royston— loc.  Herts.,  Yorks. 

Rovthorne^Eng.,  Rowthorne:  loc, 
Derb\sh. 

Rozenkrantz,  Rozenkranz — Wreath 

of  roses. 
Rozette — Fr.,  dim.  for  rose. 

Rubbie,  kubv— D.,  Rubow;  Dch., 
Rube;  G.,  Rubie;  Fr.  Ruby:  Fr., 
Roubaix;  of  Jewish  adoption. 
Hubert  de  Ruby.  Cal.  Gem.,  "Le 
MarchaiU  de  Ruby,  oi  Flanders. 
Henry  VII." 


Rubbra,  Rubery — loc.  Worcest. 

Rubens — Fl.  and  Frisian  derivative 
of  Rupert,  Robert. 

Rubery — loc,  Worcest. 

Ruch — see  Rush. 

Ruchti — see  Rush  ton. 

Rudall,  Ruddle— Rudeville  is  a 
place  near  Gisors ;  according  to 
Holinshed's  list,  a  De  Rudeville 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  In 
Eng.  the  name  became  Rudall  or 
Ruddle.  Rev.  Sam.  Ruddle,  vicar 
of  Launceston.  1720. 

Rudd,  Ruud— D.,  Rtid;  p.  Rudd, 
means  red,  and  in  dialect  is  a 
name  for  Robin. 

Ruddick— Dim.  of  Ruild. 

Rudge  —  loc,  Devon.,  Somers., 
Staffs.,  Wilts. ;  Fr..  rouge,  or  dia- 
lect, rudge,  a  ridge. 

Rudolf— Dch.,  G..  Rudolf,  Rudel; 
P- 

Rudv — G.,  Rudel:  p.:  compound  of 
Rudolf. 

RiKlyard — loc.  Staffs. 

Rueckert — O.  Germ.,  hrudger.  from 
the  proper  name  Ruediger. 

Ruegg — O.  N..  horki.  pride,  inso- 
lence; Eng.,  Rugg:  l->.,  Roge, 
Rogue. 

Ruff,  Rufi,  Ruffi.  Rufner- G.,  p.; 
Ruff  came  from  the  surname 
period,  a  piece  of  neck-wear:  a 
phonetic  spelling  of  Rough. 

Ruffel,  RufFeJI.  Ruffles— Fr..  Rou- 
val:  G.,  Rouvcl :  j). :  see  Raffles. 

Rumbelow — Fr.,  Rambouillet ;  D.. 
G..  Rummeler.  Rummelhoff:  S,. 
Romell:  Fl.,  Rummel.  Rom- 
melaere :  p.  Name  found  in  Eng. 
at  an  early  period,  Stephen  Runi- 
nielowe.  or  Rnmbilowe.  was  gov- 
ernor of  Nottingham  Castle.  A. 
D.  1369. 

Rugby — The  English  family  name 
of  Rugby,  derived  from  a  town 
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in  Warwickshire,  anciently  Ro- 
clieby,  means  a  town  on  a  rock. 

Kutjijles — O.  N'.,  Rugles;  loc,  Nor- 
mandy ;  from  Rubles,  in  Eiire, 
I'rance. 

Rule— !■>..  Kudle:  Dch.,  Riihl:  p.; 
!■>.,  Riieil;  loc,  France.  Henry 
<le  la  Rule.  City  B. ;  Alvyn  de 
Keule,  Henry  de  la  Riole,  Excli. 
Cal..  in  Che.i.  Chanili.  .\ccts,. 
1301-fiO,  is  mcntionesl  Roger  del 
Reiilli.-.  a  shipmaster  bringing 
wine  from  Bor<1eaiix. 

Rnnihail,  Rnnicl — G..  Rumpel;  X., 
kynipill ;  nickname ;  1)..  N.,  Rum- 
buld;  in..  Rummcl;  p. 

Knmney^Dcli..  Rummenie;  ji. ;  see 
Romney. 

Kumj),  Knniton — I)..  Rnnip:  G.. 
Riimpe.  Runipf;  l)di..  Riimpff: 
P- 

Kiimsey  — hrom  Romsey ;  loc,  Ks- 
sex. 

Kimacres— l*'l..  Rim.-n-her;  ]). 

Rnndcll.  Rnndle  —  .'^..  Rondabl ; 
Ddi..  Ronondal :  Inc.,  and  p. 

Kunham— Uic,  Kent,  Norfolk, 


Ki 


\U 


olf 


ir.)ll-on-  .'• 
kannlf. 

Kni)e.  Rni>!).  Rni>iK-.  Knpkoy.  Ku])- 
IKT-  1>..  I)f  la  Roudu-  and  Tic 
Rii|K'.  two  !iriithi.T<.  I'Venclimen 
l)V  di-MTiU,  -cttk'd  in  an  Ameri- 
can town,  an.l  n.iw  IV  la  Rue. 

Rn-i'  -l-Vum  Rimse:  Iih'..  I^iiks. 

Rush  -l......    Dnl.lin:    M.    C...    IVh.. 

Riisch  :  p. 

Ru-.hbn-,,k  -!.,<■-,  .^taff-^. 

I<u-hf..rlb.  Rnslnv<irt!i  -  !■  r  n  m 
Ri<lnv"rlh;  l..c..  V-irks. 

Ru-^lui.n  -  Inc..  iiiL-...  |)-.r,~ct,. 
Xorthani^..  S;ilo|...  SiatlV. 

Rn>kin  1-1,.  Ra-kin  :  Ir.,  Ra>'inin  : 
iriim  ihe  dcrivalivc  Rusketin. 
.\n<lrow  Ro-it-kin.  Pat.  R. 


Russ— G.,  Dch.,  n.,  Russ,  R» 

!•>..  Roiisse;  p. 
Riissel.  Russell — Fr.,  Roussel, 

Ruiscil,  a  stream,  a  brook; 

Normandv.     Rushell  or  Ro! 

in  the  Roll  of  Battle  Abbe>-. 

Hughs  <1e  Rozel  occurs  as  or 

the  benefactors  of  the  Abbe 

St.  Etienne  at  Caen,  founde 

Win.   the   Conqueror.     Ron 

tenant  in  chief  in  D.  B.    F 

means  red-haired- 
Riist— O.  G.,  Rust ;  '>th  cent..  P 

D..  G..  Dch..  p. 
Rnston^ — loc.,  Norfolk, 
Ruth.  Ruthart— Dch..  Rith ;  p. 
Rutherford.  Rutherham — loc.,  1 

burph;  the  red  ford  or  honi' 
Kiitishaiiser — Swiss  name;  Re 

small  mountain ;  a  man   frc 

farm  or  homestead  near  by, 
Riitt — Dch..  Ruth;  p. 
Rutter.  Rnyter — N.,   Hrutr;  : 

Riitter;  ]).     Rutson,  the  so 

Rntter.  or  fiddlei. 
Ryan— D..  Ryan:  Fr..  Royon 

from   Rovan;    loc..     Norma 


Ir. 


l^yber;,'— O.  G..  Richbersj,  8th  • 
Tiioaning  power, 

Kyckman — (>.  G.,  Richman;  i 
Rickman,  Rick,  meaning  p( 

Rvcriift^loc..  I^ncs,,  Yorks, 

K>all.  Rydalch  — From  Rvf 
Idc  Worcest. 

Rye— Idc.  Susse-x;  D..  Rye;  .' 
liryc;;.  a  ridge  or  bank  of 
ami  pebbles;  Ryenorth.  oi 
\  cu\  ;  i>.  I  lerbert  de  Rie  in 
-avcd  the  life  of  William,  tli 
uin-  toiHjueror:  he  died  1061 
his  rnns  were  entered  in  D. 

Ryddius— Germ,,  p. 

Nv.'or— Eng.,  Rvther;  loc.,  Yt 
1 )..  Rvd.er ;  Dch..  Ruijter;  p. 
l-arl  of  Harrowbv,  as  a  R 
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jO  ancestor,  some  German 

ec  Riffg. 

-Eng.,     loc..     Lines. ;     Ry- 

loe.,  Notts. 

-G.,   Riemann;   p.;  also   a 

in. 

■loc..   Staffs.,   Suffolk;   G., 

r ;  p. ;  Rymer,  a  reciter  of 

and  ballads, 
—see  Wrjtting. 
%ee  Rivers. 

- — From     Sapperton ;    loc, 
ih. :  Soberton.  Hants. 
[•>.,  Sabbe :  D,,  Saaby ;  p. 
jbine^Fl..  Saapin;  p. 
.,  Saxi:  G.,  Sacha,  Sack; 
Saacke.  Sak:  D.,  Sack;  D. 
::p. 

Backinson^O,  H.  G..  Sach, 
.  S..  Sac,  war;  F.ng..  dim., 
11,  Sackett.  Sackfield. 
Fr.,  Secret;  p. 
I — From     Sacriston  ;     loc., 
a  sextoti. 

■c.  Devon. :  Fr..  .Sadilee ;  p. 
on^toc  Leic*. 
Sad.ller— l.K-..       \rff>-U- : 

r...  Sattler;  p, ;  also  Seller. 

he  Fr.  Sellier, 

-  From      Sallford :      loc,, 

«e  SaviJle. 

ig-cf; — Fl..  Sacicr.*.  Sager; 
Scgo. 
—Place    name,     from    tbe 
aale. 

- —  The  'lialeci  from 
ler,  the  scribe, 
'.ne-.  seaman ;  O.  G.,  Sal- 
!th  ceiil.  ciiinpound  nf  O, 
or  Giitli.  scU,  (lark,  sallow, 
.  Siilislnirv.  Sali^biirrv— 
y  of  Sali.fuirv;  Salii.sbiirv 


derived  from  'Solis,'  Hill  of  the 
sun ;  the  vast  moimd  on  which 
stoo<l  the  ancient  city  Sarum,  in 
Salisbury  Crags,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  had  the  name 
from  the  same  cause. 
Sainsbury — From  Saint  Bury;  loc., 
Worcest. 

St.  Aubyn — From  Aubin ;  loc.,  Nor- 
mandy. 
St.  Clair — loc,    Normandy.      Sent 
Clere  in  Roll  of  Battle  Abbev.  D. 
B.,  De  Sent  Gere. 

St.  Denis — Denis,  god  of  wine;  St. 
Dionis.  Dionysius,  or  Denis,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  the 
Romish  church,  upon  St.  Paul's 
preaching  at  Athens,  was  con- 
verted, and  became  the  first 
Bishop  of  that  city;  St.  Denis, 
patron  saint  of  France,  beheaded, 
252. 

Saintgar — From  Sagar,  a  variation 
of  Seagram;  Seagrim. 

St,  Leger — Fr..  Saint-Leger ;  p. ; 
Sent  Legers  in  Roll  of  Battle 
Abbey, 

St.  Quintin. — loc..  Normandy.  Sent 
Quintin  in  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
and  D.  B. 

Sainty — Dch..  Sante:  D.,  Santin; 
Fl.,  Senty ;  Fr.,  Saint-tais ;  p. 

Salap — loc,  Salop. 

Sale,  Sales— loc,  Ches.  From  the 
surname  Sayles,  signifying  one 
living  by  the  sayles.  or  palisading 
of  a  park.  Robert  a  la  Sale,  1273, 
Hund.  Rolls. 

,S  a  Hen  back— Place  name. 

Salni — see  Sanim, 

Salmon — N..  Solmnndr;  Fl,,  Sal- 
mon. Salmain.  Solmon ;  G..  Sall- 
mann:  ScotI,.  SalmomI;  D.  B.. 
Saloman;  Fr..  Salmon;  p.: 
Stand,.  Salmundr, 

Salt— loc.  Staffs.;  Dch..  Solt;  p. 
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Salter~S.,  Solter;  Dch.,  Selter;  p. 

Salthoiise — loc.,  Lanes. 

Saltzgiver,  Saltzner — G.,  Saltz  or 
Salz,  salt ;  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  manufacture  of  salt, 

Saiverson — Latin,  salvus;  O.  H.  G., 
salba;  A.  S.,  salf,  to  anoint;  Fr,, 
Salverette;  F.ng.,  Saiverson. 

Sam,  Samm,  Saniiv — ^I'rom  Samp- 
son. 

Same,  Sanies,  Samphs,  Sainsel — 
From  Seaham ;  loc,  Diir. ;  from 
Seamcs;  loc,  Yorks. ;  D.,  p, 

Samers,  Sanimars — I'rom  Samares; 
loc.,  Jersey. 

Sampson,  Samson — Heb. ;  Eng.,  p. 

Samuels.  Saniul,  Samulos — Samuel, 
whence  come  Samuelson,  Sam- 
well,  Samolett ;  Keb..  Samuel, 
heard  by  God. 

Sanard — S.,  Sanderson. 

Saiiburn — .\.  S..  earth-born:  p- 

Sand^see  Sanily. 

Sandall.  Sandctl^  l->om  Sendall; 
Inc..  Yorks. ;  D..  S.,  Sandcll;  p. 

Sanday— From  Sawly:  loc..  Beds.; 
LXdi,.  SandcL-;  p. 

Sandbach — Iw..  Ches. :  D.,  Saiul- 
Ijech :  loc.  and  ]>. 

SandlierH:.  Sanberj;.  Sunburg^ — .\. 
S..  a  .•iand-hill ;  p. 

Saiidbird — Derivod  from  the  sand- 
bird  ;  Kng.,  p. 

Sander.  Sander-^,  Samulers  —  see 
Sandy: 

.Sandcrsc-n,  .Sanderson — S..  Sander- 
son :  .■<ec  San.ly. 

Sand;jri'cn^A.  ,'^..  or  p..  taken  from 
!,'ri'en-wind. 

Sandham — I'Vom  .'^andholnif  :  loc. 
Lines.,  "t'orks. 

Samlin  -A.  S..  S.iMi!;;rin.  a  ;;r:iin  of 
sand;  ]'. 

.landman  -IK'h..  Sandman;  ]*. 
l-:vi-ry  frrcat  hoii-f  bad  U<  Ux-y,  its 
mos-t.'nyt'r.  or  mas-cn;;tT.  but  the 


old  Eng.  name  was  Sandima 

Sandman. 
Sandstrom — Eng.,  Scand.,  a  s 

stream;  p. 
Sandwell,  Sandwith — loc-,   Dt 

Cumbs. 
Sandv,    Sandys — N.,    Sandi, 

name ;  G..  D.,  S.,  Sand,  Sai 

Dch..  Sande,  Sanders;  PL, 

ders.  Sannes;  S.,  Sandersot 

1>.,  Sand,  Sandi,  Sandig,  S 

P- 
Sanfor<l — loc,  Devon.,  Salop., 

ers.,  Westmd. 
Sanger —  From       Saniger; 

Glost. :  Fr..  Sangier ;  Dch,, 

ger;p. 
Sankey — loc.  Lanes.;  Fl„  Sai 

Fr..  Sanchez ;  Dch.,  Sanchf 
-Sansbury — see  Sainsbury. 
Saiisoni — !•>..  Sanson ;  D.  B.. 

son  and  De  St.  Sandone. 

Sansterre,  Hund,  Rolls.    Po: 

sometimes    Sansome ;    Fr., 

sclmc;  O.  Fr.,  Sanshealme. 

metle.ss. 
-Sant — From  Saint. 
Santmyers — Germ.,  p. 
Sapwell  —  From      Sopewell : 

Herts. 
Sarltach — loc.    Ches. ;    D..    ; 

bcch ;  loc,  and  p. 
Sardoni — Italian    surname : 

Sardinia, 
Sarijent— Rng.    name    Sargcr 

Serjeant,   from  the  Latin  5 

entes  .Armorum,  or  Fr.,  st 

d'armes,  servant  at  arms. 
S.'ir.'son^loc.,  Hants. 
Sartain — Fr.,  Sarton ;  p. 
Sarter.  Sartor,  Sartore — Sartt 

assorter.  or  clearer  of  land 

occnpative  name;    Latin,  J 

nns.  Schneider. 
Sattcrfield— loc.  Devon, 
Satterloigh — loc,  Devon. 
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"Satterthwaite — ioc.,  Lanes. 

Sauer— From  the  German  Sauer- 
brei.  broth;  sauer,  crabbed,  peev- 
ish ;  p. 

Saiierbier — G.,  sour-beer. 

Saul— Heb..  Saul;  N.,  Sfolfr,  con- 
traction of  Saeoulfr;  G.,  Schaul, 
Schalier.  Saul,  Sauler;  D.  B., 
Saulf.  Seulf,  Sawoid,  Saul;  Dch., 
Scholl,  Saul;  Fl.,  Swolf,  Soualle; 

P- 
Saiimert,     Saiimort,     Saumarez  — 

I'rom  Samarcs;  Ioc.,  Jersey. 
Saurey.       Saury,      Sawrey  —  Ioc, 

Lanes. 
Sausser — M.  G.,  Sausse. 
Sautter — see  Sarter. 
Savage — Fr.,  Sauvage ;  p,    Le  Sau- 

vage  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K.  John. 

The  name  of  Savage  also  refers 

to  the  sign  of  the  wild-man. 
Savery — Fr..     Savary,     Sevrey ;    a 

Huguenot  name. 
Saville — Fr.,  Savalle;  D.,  Sevel;  p. 
Sawer,  Sawyer,  Sawyers — D.,   FJ., 

G,,  Sauer;  Dch..  Sauer;  Ioc.,  Es- 
sex :  p. 
Sax— see  Sach. 
f^axelby — Ioc,  t,eics. 
Saxley.  Saxey — Ioc,  Lines.,  Leics. 
Saxod — Ioc,  Yorks. 
Saxton — Ioc.  Yorks. 
Say^Fr.,   Save;   Fl.,   Saey:   Dch. 

See :  p. 
Saver — Fr..  Svrirt;  G.,  Sehr.  Seher, 

Sy;  D.  B., 'Sired.  Sirof.    Seiar; 
"  ITkrh.,  Soer,  Sierse:  Fl.,  Sehier; 

Fr.,  Sever:  p. 
Savmer — N'.,     Sigmundr:    D.  B., 

Semar,  Saniar:  Dch.,  Seemer,  or 

St.  Maur;  p. 
Scad<len,     Scadding  —  D.,     Schad, 

Skade;  p. 
Scaife— Fl..  Scaff:  G..  Skiefe;  D.. 

Skife:  p. 
Scaler.  Scalley — Ioc  Lanes.     From 


Hardwin  de  Scalers  or  D'Echel- 
lers,  a  follower  of  the  Conqueror, 
and  tenant  in  chief  in  D.  B.  Wil- 
liam de  Escales.  in  Rot.  Obi.  et 
Fin.,  K.  John. 

Scanz,  Schanz — Schanz.  means  a 
trench. 

Scarborough— Ioc,  Yorks. 

Scarce.  Scarse,  Scaresby — N., 
Skari;  G..  Schirrsch;  Dch.,  R, 
Scheers ;  p, 

Scarlett  —  G..  Scharlot;  Celt., 
bright;  p. 

Scarsbrook  —  From  ScarUbrick ; 
Ioc,  Lanes. 

Scarth — \..  Scaroi,  a  mountain 
pass :  Eng..  nickname,  hair-lip ; 
D.,  Scard  ;  G..  Scharte ;  p. 

Scattergood— A  characteristic  ele- 
ment enters  into  this  surname. 
Robert  Scatergod.  Cockersand. 
Cart. 

Schaaf — Germ.,  sign  name. 

Schaart — Germ..  Schaarschmidt ;  A. 
S.,  seer,  plough-share. 

Schaaz — Germ.,  Schatzmann,  treas- 

Schackson  —  D.,  Schack;  Dch., 
Schaik  ;  G.,  Schach  ;  place  name. 

Schade — see  Sheedy. 

Schaerrer.  Sehaffer.  SchaeJfer — see 
Shearsnnth.  Shearsmith.  an  oc- 
cupative  name;  a  bundle  of  com 

Schalker— see  Chalker. 

Schan — see  Shannon. 

Schank,  Schanks — G.,  Schenk.  Eliz- 
abeth of  Hungary,  was  so  pleased 
with  one  of  her  knights  (while  on 
their  way  to  Thuringia),  sharing 
his  daily  portion  of  bread  and 
wine  with  a  poor  beggar  woman 
and  children;  that  she  knighted 
him  on  the  spot,  and  bade  him 
henceforth  be  Schenk  (bi'tler) 
the  Wartbtirg. 

Scharbroiigh — Germ.,  p. 
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Scliarf— O.  H.  G.,    scarf;    M.  G., 

scharf,  sharp,  quick,  acute:  Eng., 

Scarfe;  G.,  Scharpff. 
Scharkowitsch — Russian  name. 
Schartz — .\.  S..  seer,  plough- share. 
Schanb — A.  S,,  Schaab;  G.,  Schaub, 

P- 
Schauerhamer  —  Schaner,    shower. 

and  hammer. 
Schaw — Eng.,  Shaw,  wood. 
Schear.  Schears — From  Shore:  loc., 

Snrre/;  sharp. 
.Schchy — loc,  Kent. 
Schoers.  Schicrs,  Schirs- — O.  H.  G.. 

scara.    to    cut;    M.   G..    Scheer, 

Schurr;  p. 
.'ichefer^A.  S.,  scapt,  sjwar.  shaft, 

arrow ;  Fr..  Schcftcr. 
Schcule^er — Schcideii.    means    to 

separate:   Sc.  eck.  corner:  ep^g. 

the  man  living'  near  a  crossing 

comer. 
Schekkjck — A.   S.,    schell.    scell.  a 

shell:  Eng..  Shell-dock;  p. 
Schelin.     Schilling  —  Germ.,     coin 

name. 
Schellenherger— Place    name:    liv- 
ing near  the  peak  called  Schellen- 

herg. 
.^chcller.    Schiller — Swahian    form 

of  Schielcr.  squitUer;  originally  a 

Norse  name. 
Sdienaker.  Schtnk-  sec  Schank. 
.^cherjtinger — Tester,  joker,  etc. 
Schcltlcr — Traile-namc. 
Scheiirer — Traile-name. 
Schick-  P..    Schiekk-;    X..    Skekill : 

G..  Schidiel.  .^diick.  S.-liickler :  p. 
.'^diid.Is   -A  cnveriri-. 
Schidt      [■n.m    SclrM  ;    sign   name. 
Sdiiess-  .|Vh..  at  \W-  <hiioc. 
S.-liifTntan.     SliilTman  -The    I.nats- 

Sdiilln     -ir  Sdidlcr 
Sdiimm.I      I  idi..  p. ;  while  or  grev 
horse. 


Schindler — Dch.  and  Germ.,  p. 
Schipper,  Shipper — see  Ship, 
Schirling — Probably    the    sam 

Schirmeister. 
Schirmcister,      Schinniister  — 

conductor  of  a  mail  coach. 
Schlang — Nickname  for  slim. 
Schlater— Trade-name. 
Schlatter— Eng..    Slattcr.  or  S 

ter,  and  Germ.  Schalatter,  ar 

lage  place  names. 
Schleifer,  Slifer — Grinder,  poli 

cutter,  etc. 
Schleyss — Dch..  at  the  sluioe. 
Schnake — Nickname. 
Schneiter.  Schnider — From  Sc 

*Ier.  the  tailor. 
Schocn — M.  G..  schon;  A.  S.. 

none,  beautiful ;  Fr..  Schone 
Schoenhals — Prettv  neck. 
Schocnfeki,    Schofield.    Skolfii 

Fl..  Schoenfeld,  beautiful  fiH 
Scholder— A  scholar. 
Scholcy — Scand..    Skuli,  a  so 

Earl  Tostig. 
Scholis — see  Skelt, 
Seholtess.     Schultheis.     .Schul 

Sduiltz.  Schultze— The  ma\i 

a  village. 
Sch()lz— Used  mostiv  in  Silesia 

surrounding  provinces  of  Pr 

and  Pohemia :  maygr  or  hea 

a  village. 
SrhomI)erg— A   soldier   from 

manv.  Schomberg.  under  Wil 

fif  Orange,  16R9:  Count  Scl 

Sdvx)hert.  Schubert — Germ.,  ( 

l)ative  name. 
Sdiironnaker — Dch..    .Schoennu 

shoemaker:  p. 
Sdiiipenhaur— G.,  p.;  the  aoce 

were  "hewers"  of  "scoops,** 
Sdiiipii.     Schoppe,     Schoppma 

From  Soppes ;  G.,  Schoppe ;  ] 
Schouien— From      Shottin  • 

Diir. 
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Schrader.  Schreder.  Schroiler — In 
Kiifjland  some  of  the  commoner 
<Kcii|)alive  surnames  refer  to  ob- 
solete trades,  as  Schroder,  tailor, 
shredder;  p. 

Schramm — see  Shannan ;  tra<lc 
name. 

Schriver — see  Shrive. 

Schroeder — see  Scrottow. 

Schulder.  Schiilier — Ger..  trade 
name. 

Schiittz,  Schniz— Germ.,  magis- 
trate, justice,  mayor. 

Schumann — Ger.,  shoe-man. 

Schumor — see  Summer. 

Schuster— D.,  Schuster;  p. 

Scliwariz,  Schwarz — Jewish  Germ. 
surname:  Ger.,  Schwartz;  Dch., 
Zwart.  black;  p.  Schwartzen- 
licrsf  is  black  mount. 

Schwiiitihaninier — G.,       occupative 

ScoancveMt — see  Schonfeld. 

Scolicl — loc.  Devon. 

Scoiipin.s — N..  Ska'^f;i;  D..  Schack- 

inger :     Dch,.     Scliokkinii ;     Fl.. 

Schaekens ;  Shoukens ;  p. 
Scorer — 1"  r  o  m     Scorrer;     loc.. 

Oiniw. 
Scothcr — Dch.,  .'^chotsc;  p. 
Scott— \..  Skati.  Skoti;    nickname, 

a  [jhost:  G,.  Schotte ;  Dch..  Scot; 

Fr..  Scoiti:  S..     D..    Skotte;    p. 

Tordan  Scott,  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fm 

K. John. 
Scoller— loc.  Lines, 
.'^covill — \..  F.scovillc.  now  F.covil- 

Ic;  loc.  Xormandv.     Rndulph  de 

Scovil!  bcl.l  lands  in  Wilts.,  temp. 

K. John. 
,^oow — see  Cow. 
.'^cracc^ — Fi.,  Schreycrs;  p. 
Scracfild — From     Scrayficld  ;     loc.. 

Lines. 
Scriven,     Scrivener — Inc.,     Yorks. ; 

Fl..  Schrievens:  p. 


Scroijgs — loc.  Cumb.,  Dumfries. 

Scroll — see  Sholl. 

Scrottow— \.,  Skrauti ;  D.  B.  Scro- 
lin;  G.,  Schroder,  Schroter,  Sch- 
rodter,  Schrotter ;  D.  Skroder, 
Skroeder:  Fl.,  Schroeder;  Dch.. 
.Schroeter ;  p. 

Scrowther— see  Crowlher. 

Scndamore — From  Saint  Scuda- 
niore ;  loc..  \ormaiHlv.  Sent 
Scudamore  in  Roll  of  Battle  .\b- 
bey. 

Scittt— D-.  Skytt:  Dch.,  Schntt ;  p. 

Scabounie^Eng.,  loc,  .\.  -S..  a  sea- 
current. 

Sea'jriglit— X..  Sig-bjartr;  G..  Sei- 
bert,  Siebert ;  p. ;  brij^ht  water. 

.Seacomlic — loc.  Devon.,  Seacombc, 
Ches. 

Seaen — see  Seaman. 

Seaford — loc.  Sussex. 

Seagcr,  Seagler^ — see  Sego. 

Scaich — Surch  fSigcrlc).  Regin- 
ald Serich  or  Servhe,  Coram 
Regs.  Rolls,  1297. 

Seal — loc,  Kent.,  Lines.,  Surrev.  or 
G.,  Side;  Dch..  Siell ;  p. 

Seaman.  Seamen — Dch,.  Seeman; 
P- 

Seamer — A.  S.  word  for  Tailor. 
Wilda  de  St.  Maur  came  to  Eng. 
lOr/)-.  his  son  Wm.  Fitz  Wid... 
hckl  a  barony  in  Somerset,  Wilt, 
aivl  Giost,,  and  ten  manors  in 
Somerset.  The  name  became 
Scanwire  and  Seymour.    . 

Scamonds — see  Symonds. 

Scanioimtain — Eng.,  p. 

-Searl.  Scarle.  Serle — Fr.,  Serle, 
Serini ;  D.  B..  Serlo :  Dch..  Sarlie. 
S..  Serling;  p.  Ragister  Serlo  in 
Rot.  Obi  et  I'in.  K.  John. 

Scars.  Seers — G.  Zier;  p.;  G.. 
Scearstan :  .\.  S..  division  or 
iKiundarv  stone;  a  village  in  the 
Isle    of'Alney,    Co,  Glost.;    the 
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names     Sare.     Saver,       Sajcrs, 

Seercs — first  occur  in  the  reigii  of 

EdnniiKi.  Ironside.  A.   D.   1016; 

see  Saver. 
Searstran,  Sjostratnl — Sea  coast. 
Seatlc,       Seattlc^oc,       Staheley, 

Lanes. 
Seatoii — 1oc..  Ciinib.,  Devon.,  Dur.. 

Xorthbd.,  Ross..  Yorks. :  D.   B.. 

Setoii,  a  sea-town. 
Scavers— Dch..  Sieverts:     U..     G.. 

Sievcrs;  I'l..  Severs,  Seyffers :  p, 
Seawarcl — see  Seward. 
Scawell — see  Selwv. 
Secrist— (;..       S  i  tr  e  r  c  d  :       [■:nt,^. 

Secret :  p. 
SecWon — P.nfr.,  Soliion  :  loo..  Devon. 
Sce^■ar^ — see  SeRo. 
Secsniiller — The  man  who  cuts  the 

lumber  iu  the  saw-mill. 
Steley— I-r..  Sailly :  [>. :  Selly.  loc. 

V<)rl4S.,  ."^alop.    Tujjer,  the  Norse 

In^var.  a  settler,  who  called  the 

seal  after  himself.    O.  X..  sel:  A. 

S.,  scale,  a  residence     or     hall: 

Seal    in    Worcstershire.   Zeal    in 

Devon,  Scale  in  Surrey. 
Scyo.  Segnn— X..  Siggi.     dim.    of 

Siij:iir:  D.  n.,  Sajjar,  Siffar,  Sigh- 

et.  Sichet.  Suga :     Dch..     Sej^ar. 

Siccer:  I'..  S:kke:     D..    Sekker, 

Seeger ;  Fl..  Segher.  Seghim:  G.. 

Sieg.  Scigel,  Siegel.  Siegert:  p. 
Selhv — loc.  Yorks. 
Seli'cu.   Selflor — loc,   Devon. 
Selen''er— see    Sellers, 
-Sflf^X.,  Skolfr;  .\.  S..  contraction 

of  Sae-u!fr.  sea-wolf;  Fl.,  Sw.df ; 

D.  r...  Sculf:p. 
Sc'lkirk--l<ic..   Scotl. 
Sellers,  Sells— Dch..  G.,  Sellf,  Zel- 

Icrl:    Fl..   Selder.s,   .Sell;   Sellier; 

l-V..  Sellan  ;  p. 
Selh'rk-  I-n.m  Sellack ;  loc.  Ileref. 
Selnian— -.\,  S..  servant  of  Sell,  or 

Ncrv.int  'if  the  palace. 


Selwy,  Selwyn — Fl„  Sallew>-n; 

AVni,  Selveyn  held  lands  in  Ox 

temp.  K.  John. 
Semain.  Senion — Fr.,  Semont;[ 
Sendall— D,.  Sandell;  IH..  Send 

P- 
Senior — Fr..  Sengicr ;  Dcli,.  Se 

er ;  Senner ;  p. 
Senn.  Sennett.  Sennitt — From 

Xeot;  loc.  Coniw. 
.Serjeant — Fr..  Sergeant:  p. 
Sernion — I'r.,  Sermain ;  p, ;  at'dr 
Serres — From  Serez;  loc.  Xonr 

<ly:  Fr..  Seres:  Fl,,  Serruys. ; 
Service.  Servoss — Fr.,  Servais: 
Sessions — see  Sisson. 
Settle^loc.  Vorks, 
.Sevenson — see   Swainson. 
Severn.  Severson — Eng.,  the    5 

em  river;  p. 
Sewall.  Sewell,  Sewill — see  Sav 
-Seward — N.,   Sigvatr;   D„   Siv 

S.,  Sivard:  G.,  Sievert,  Siew 

l-l..  Sififert:  Dch.,  Sieuwens: 

11..  Siwar^l.  Seward,  Siiert;  p 
Sexton — loc,  Yorks, 
Seyfert,  Siefard,  Siefert.  Siewei 

.\  soapmakcr. 
Shaar,  Sharr— X..  Skari;  p.  E 

Shaw,  wood. 
Shackle.  Shackleton-Dch..  Scha 

from   Shakerton ;   loo..      Diir. 
."^hadc — -see  Sheady. 
Shadwell — loc.     Middlex..    Sal 

Yorks. 
Shaeffcr,  Shafer.    Shaffer — .\, 

Sheaff.  sceaf.  a  bundle  of  « 

see  Shave. 
Shaft.     Shaftcr— X..    Skapti: 

Skafle:  G..  Schaffert:    p,: 

Shaftoe:  loc,  Northbd. 
Shakerlcy — loc.  Lanes, 
Shaklers— Fl..  Scholders;    p,; 

Skdt. 
Shall.  Shale— H.,  Schall :  Dch.. 

Schelld.  Scjee:  p. 
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Shanchy,     Shand,     Shandy — From 

Chamly;  loc,  Normandy. 
Shank,  Shanks — D.,  Dch.,  Schank; 

Fl.,  Shanghi :  p. ;  see  Schank. 
Shanno,     Shannon,     Shantorf — D., 

Shanning;  p. 
Sharkey — In,  p. 
Sharman— G..     Schannann ;     Dch., 

Schiirman ;    D.,    Schauman ;    D 

It.,  Scenian ;  p. 
Sharp — Dch,,    Scharp;    p. 
ShanJen — N.,  Sharpneoinn,     Skar- 

pin;  G.,  Scharf.  Scharfeii;  Dch,. 

Scharp;  D,,  Schaarup;  p. 
Sharpicss — ioc,,   Sharpies;   Lanes,; 

Shave.  Shaver— D,,  Schevers:  Ft,, 
Scheyven :  G,,  Schafer:  Fr. 
Chave:  a  Huguenot  name.  D,  B,. 
Chevre, 

Shaw — toe.  Lanes.,  Oxf..  Wilts. ; 
X.,  Skogr,  a  wood;  S.,  Skig ;  D.. 
Schar;  Shaw;  Dch.,  Schoinv : 
Schowe;  Fl.,  Schaiigh;  p. 

.Shawcroft.  I^howcroft — Eng.,  wcioo 
enclosure;  p. 

Shay.  Shey — From  Shayler.  a  mak- 
er of  1a<!ders ;  trade  name ;  p. 

Shear — loc.  .Surrey:  see  Scarce, 

S  h  ea  re  r — S  heep-shearer, 

.Shears— Dch.,  Schier ;  G.,  Schiersc ; 
p. ;  to  cut ;  see  Scarce, 

Shearsnuth^Enff..  from  Shear- 
smith  ;  p. 

Sheath.  Sheith — Enp,.  Sheath. 
Seth  :  A.  S.  seath,  a  pit.  pond  ;  in 
dialect,  skeath.  of  a  brine  pit; 
hence  Sheath  and  Sheat.  Humph- 
rey de  la  Shethe.  Testa  de  Nev, 
Sealh:  may  also  be  a  ci>stiime 
nickname  for  sheath  or  scabbard, 
Sheavvn^S,.  Schevyn;  Fl,,  Schcy- 

vin ;  p, 
Sheedv— N,.  Skioi.  G,.     Schiedeck; 
Dch.,  Scheijde;  D..  Schythe;  p. 


Sheen — A,  S.,  Seen,  pronounced 
Skene,  Sheen  ;  Ir.,  p. 

Sheets — A.  S-,  seethes,  genitive  of 
scete,  a  sheet,  a  sail,    ting.,  Ir.,  p. 

Sheffiel.  '  Sheffield — Eng.,  placb 
name,  has  three  sheaves  of  corn, 
a  field  of  sheaves,  on  its  coat  of 
arms.' 

ShefTman— One  who  cares  for  the 
sheaves. 

Sheilds,  Sheils,  Shields — From 
Shields,  loc,  Dur. ;  Shields, 
Scales;  Eng.,  and  Norse  forms 
respectively  for  a  shieling  or 
shelter.     Roger  Shelde,  Pat.  R. 

Shelherg— A.  S.,  a  Shell  hili ;  p. 

Sheklon,  Shelton — loc,  Devon, 
I>rbysh. ;  from  Skelton.  Ioc. 
Vorks.;  D.  1!..  Schidtun.  or  Shel- 
ton. Norf. 

Shei-lrick— From  Sheldwick ;  loc, 
Kent. 

Shell.  SJiill— .\.  S..  ScelU  a  shell. 
sciell,  a  scale;  Scijl.  a  shilling,  a 
liiece  of  nncoinwl  silver,  p. 

Shelly^oc.  Yorks:  Arms,  three 
wilks. 

Shelter — see   Sheilds. 

Shenstone — loc,  Staffs. 

Shepard,  Shcphard — From  Cheb- 
l»ard;  loc.  Dorset.;  I^ch.. 
Schappert :  p. :  keeper  of  sheep. 

Sheppey,  Sheppick — loc.  Kent. 

Sheratt — see   Gerard, 

Sherborne — Ioc,  Devon,.  Dorset., 
Glost.,  Hants,.  Somers, 

Sherbrooke — F  r  o  m  Shirebrook  ; 
Ioc.  Derbysh. 

Sherirlan — From  Shrawardine ;  loc. 
Salop;  S,.  Scherdin  ;  p. 

Sheriff.  SherrifT— N..  Greifi ;  nick- 
name: .X.  S,  Gerefa:  Eng. 
Reeve.  Shircreeve :  G,.  Schrief- 
er:  D..  Schreve:  p,  SherilT  of 
N'ott.  in  Robin  Tlood  Paireant. 

Sheriman.      Sherman — The      Dch. 
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Schcrmer  is  a  fencer,  or  fighter ; 

hence  the  English  Sherman ;  p. 
Shcriiiian,  Sherner — Jr.,  p. 
Serringtort — luc,  Bucks,  Wilts. 
Shcrrif,  Sherro-!,  Sherrard— A.  S.. 

Seir,    superintendence,    steward- 

shij);  an  ensign  of  office;  a  tiadge 

i>f  stewardship. 
Sherry— From      Shcrnd^e :      loc, 

Wtirccst. 
Shervillc.  Shervil — l-'runi  Sherviil ; 

loc.  Devon. 
S  li  e  r  w  i  n —  1)..    Schcyvin  :     l>cli., 

Scherrcn:  (i..  Schcrwinj;:  Scher- 

win:  G..  Sclineidcwintl.    Thoinas 

Sherewynd,  I'ine  R. 
SlierwootI — loc.,  XoUs. :  .\.  S.,  Scir. 

glorious,  wndc,  ;t  forcsit.  a  glor- 

ions  forest. 
S1k-w— >>cc  Shiiw:  a  \vu<«l. 
Shcwcll— IVh..  Schewel! :  p. 
Shewriiig — Fhhu      Shearing ;      loc, 

l'!s.se,\,,  Dch.,  Scluiring.  p. 
Shideler,  Shidler — Sheldrick;  from 

SlieWwick:  loc,  Kent. 
.Shields.  Shiolls— i-rom  Shield,  cmv- 

LTinu':  loc.  Durham. 
Shiliinjjs—loc.  Dorset:     Dch..     D.. 

<;..  Schiliitij;.  l>. ;     also     Skilling. 

Joun  l-:sfcelling.  T.-tt.  R. 
Shilton-   loc,  N(.nh;iuts:    Oxfcjrd. 

Worccst. 
Sliiminin--I)..  Si-hiciii.-Lii ;  p.:  I).  R., 

Schciuin :  luc.  l.ini--. 
Shiner.  .<hiiuK-r    -Ir.  Sliinan.     nrtt;- 

inally  I  )-Sha>irih;Hi :     p. :     A.     S.. 
r.     Shinn 


!"■ 


i;il 


rhiillK    nn   ilu-      \\\-UU 
luTu-L-(V1lic 
ShinL;k'l<.n-   !.,c.  Y.-rk-. 


nift 


f  Ih.ni  , 


V<.rks. 


S  h  i  p  1  e  y — loc,    Derbys..    Sa 

Yorks, :  .\.  S..  a  boatsong. 
Shippie.    Shippy— Etig,,     Ship 

loc,  Devon. 
Sin'p^in,  Shipping — Mng..  Ship 

loc,  O.Nford. 
Shires — M..  Scheyers:  p.;  use 
sense  of  boundarv.     Thoinai; 
Shyre,  Lond.  Wills.  1349. 
Shirly— .\.  S..  Scire,  a  shire: 
like;  resembling  a  shire,  Eng 
loc.     Derbysh..     Hants..     K 
Snrrey.  Worcest. 
Shirlock — Irish,  p. 
ShirtlifF.    Shurtliff— Eng..    p.: 

Shurtleff. 
Shirts,  Shnrts,  .Shnrtz— M.  E. 
Dial.,  shre:!,  a  gap  in  an  cnclc 
or  hank.    John  atte  Sherde. 
R.    Shirt  is  an  imitative  sftel 
Shobcr — Trade  name;  a  farmet 
ShoherET — Place  name :  the  nan- 
some  homestead. 
Slioeliridtje,      ShoobrUlge — F  r 

Shcwhridge:  loc.  Lanes. 
Sliocll— see  Showel:  I>ch..  Scl 

cl;  p. 
Shoemaker.       Shoniaker — .\. 

Shnmakcr;  <;cnn..  Schumacl 

Shoffer— Fn.   Scoffier;   p.:   O. 

r.,.  Sco|)f.  Jocus.  a  joke  or  f 

lionsness. 

Sholl— G..  Dch..   Scholl:     p.: 

Skclt. 
Shooi,.  Shiipc— A.  S..  Scop,  a  i 
a    minstrel;    p.      Shupp    is 
analogous  name. 
Shore.  Shores.  Shorre — see  Sh 
V-ivj;..  Shore  and  Sand  have 
iirsltcil  names  for  those  dwel 
by  the  sea;  p. 
Short— 1)..  Schorti;     G.,     Sch. 

Si-Iiorter :  p. 
Shorieii.  Shorton — \„  Skati : 
.•^charlc.  Schorter,  Schote;  D 
S;nirtiti,  Swartim;  D..    Schi 
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Dch.,  Schoutens;   Ft.,  Scharten ; 

P- 

Shottin — Eng.,  Shotton  ;  loc,  Dur. 

S  h  o  V  c— F  r.,  Chaiiveaii ;  Dch., 
Schouw  ;  Schuver;  D.,  Schow;  p. 

Show — A.  S.,  sceawe,  a  show,  p. 

Showalter— A.  S.,  sceawe,  a  show; 
A.,  Show -alter. 

Showier — l-'r.,  Chaulet;  p. 

Shrive.  Shrives — Eng.,  Shreves, 
Shrives;  A.  S.,  Scref,  a  cave,  a 
layer;  Shreves,  son  of  Shreve; 
Eng.,  p. 

Shrosbree — l-'  r  o  ni  Shrewsbury ; 
loc.,  Salop. 

Showei — Dch.,  Schewel;  p.;  see 
Shnffle. 

Shudrook — Eng.,  S  hob  rook ;  loc, 
Devon. 

Shnffle — 1'>.,  Chaiivcl,  Chouviile; 
P- 

Shurmar — G.,  Schrinier ;  Dch., 
Schermer ;  p. 

Shiirlleff— G.,  Scir.  cliff;  A.  S. 
Shire,  cIifT;or  ".scir  cleafa"; 
white  or  bright  cave  or  dwelling ; 
ShiercJiff,  in  county  York,  also 
Shirtieff.  William  'Shurtleff.  of 
Marshficld,  New  England,  1634, 
Nathaniel  R.  Shurtleff,  of  Bost- 
on. Mass. 

Shiile— loc,  Devon;  Dch.,  School, 
Schiit;  G.,  Schutt;  N..  Skati;  D., 
Sk>-tte ;  p. 

Shnller— G.,    Schnttler;    p. 

Shntler — Dch..  Schutcr;  p. 

Sihbert,  Siebert,  Sil>l)ett.  Stbel.  Sib- 
lev.  Siehold— N..  Sig-baldr.  Sib- 
bold;  D.  B.,  Sib.  Sibi,  SlblKild; 
F..  Sibo;  G..  Sil>e,  SielK'.  Siel>er. 
Siel>ert.  Sieblct.  Seppelt.  Sebald; 
Dch..  Sibbcl.  Siebert. 

Sicklcr — Eiig.,  Sicklemere ;  loc, 
Snffolk. 

Sidney— !■>..  St.  Denis;  loc. 
I'rance:  .\.  S..  Siilen.  silken, 
made  of  silk. 


Sidwcll — N.,  Siou-hallr;  p.;     from 
Sidewall,  once  coupled  with  gin- 
ger  and   other   spices.     Thomas  ' 
Sitwele,  Pat.  R. 

Siefart,  Siefert — A.  S.,  sie.  triumph 
fert,  spirit ;  a  spirit  of  triumph. 

Siegel^A.  G.,  Siegel,  the  sun;  a 
jewel ;  see  Segon. 

Siepert.  Siewert,  Siggard.  Sigiin. 
Sign — see  Segon. 

Silcock,  Silcox — Dch.,  Sielcken;  p. 

Sill— D.,  Siilo;  S..  Sillow;  G,. 
Siele,  Sille ;  p. 

Sillito.  Sillitoe.  Shillitoe— Eng., 
Shillington ;  loc,  Herts ;  G., 
Schiidar,  Prussia;  IX-h..  Schilte; 
(i.,  Schilter ;  p. 

Sillver.  Silver — N.,  SJlfra ;  nick- 
name; D..  Silfver;  Dch.,  Silva; 
Fl.,  Silver;  p. 

Silverstone — loc,  N'orthants. 

.Silvertown — loc,  Essex. 

Silverwood — loc,  Devon.,  Essex. 

Silvester,  Sylvester,  Silvestersen — 
F"l.,  G.,  Silvester;  i-'r,,  Sllvcstre; 
p. :  O.  Fr..  Souvestre. 

Sim,  Simms.  Simonds — see  Sym- 
onds. 

Simister,  Simmens,  Simmers.  Sini- 
mins,  Simnionds,  Simons.  Sim- 
mons—Eng.,  Summister,  and 
Sempster.  loc,  Manchester. 

Sinionsen.  Simonson — Simon's  son. 

Simper — G..  Semper.  Simba ;  p. 

Simpkins — Son  of  Simpkin:  .son  of 
little  Simon  ;  p. 

Simple.    Simpler^G..    Zimple ;    p. 

Simpson.  Sfmson — \.,  Sirabi ;  dim. 
of  Sigmundr;  G.,  Simba.  Sima. 
Simni;  D,,  Sinie-son :  S..  Simson; 
P- 

Sinclair— see  St.  Claire. 

Singcr^A  professional  chanter,  or 
minstrel;  O.  G..  Singar;  8th 
cent.     I^ng..  a  singer. 

Singleton— loc,  Yorks. 

Sinister — From    a     German     navy 
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list;  ().  I'>.,  Scnestre.  lefthandcrl, 

awkwanl.       Sinvon     Sonstre     oi 

l)iL'])i»c.  Close  R. 
Siniict.     .Siiinott.     Sennctt— Clcrni, 

Sis;enoth. 
Sirrine — !■>..  Sirier ;  p. 
Sisniaii,  Sisson — Kns-.  Sislcm;  loc., 

Glost. :  Fl..  Siscn  :'  IVli..  Sisscm : 

P- 
Situ-11— sec  Sirlwdl. 
Skakel— \..  Skakki:    C...    Scliach- 

sflial,  Scliactcl :  p. 
Skcat~N.     Skati     or     Skioi;     D.. 

SkaU.     Skytte:     i>. :    a     slutoter. 

marksman. 
Skcen,  Skciii;— r,..  fJcli..  Skene:  p. 
Skclt— X..  Skjol'lr;  I),  R..  Sclielin. 

Sehule:    l-l..   SehocTs.  Sdmklers. 

I)..  Skecl.  Skiol^:  Dch..  Schall. 

SdK-ll.  SclielU-s;Scholl;p, 
Skdioii — Uk..  Cum').:  Vorks. 
Skorritt— I-Ji!*-..  \Vd..  Skirric!;  loc. 

MoTiTiitrnth ;     Skerwilli.     Cmiili. : 

C.  Skerlint:  IXli..  Sdicrwitz:  p 
Skerrv — kie..  Antrim;  see  Skerritt. 
S  k  f  \v  f  .■;— 1  o  c.  C  '•  r  n  w. :  Dch., 

Sdiiiss :  p. 
Skii'morc — sec  Scmlaniore, 
Skiles— <ee  Skciyles:   rich..  Schnil ; 

p. ;  'ice  Skelt. 
Skillbcck.     Skillcom.     Skillliorn— 

Place  name. 
Skilk-r— I  ).   X..  Skilia.     to     iimler- 

-tanil:  !-:n-.  com]!.  r"..rrii.  Skilk-r: 

Skinner— N",,  Skiuiii :  ].. 
Skipton-l.io.,  ^"nrks. 
Skni-iiniaker  — Kn;;,,    a    -iTK-makcr, 
Skonklin;,'-— Ddr.      Sdmllon;       f^c-c 

Skdl- 
Ski.vK-s--Uc[i..      Skiiil:      p.;      see 

Skcli. 
Skull    -\..  Sknii:  IVli..  Sdm-- :  p.: 

sec  Skevve-. 
Slack— It..-,    nirl)v>!!:  ^■^rks. 
Sla.V-  k..-..  Dev.ln..  Snfftilk  :  Slad: 

In,-.,  (;k,>t:  a  vallev.  tjla 


of  prrcensward.  John  the  Shi 

CitY  n.  Hence  Slate.  Slcath. 
Slater.  Slatter.  Sleater— D..  Schl 

ter :  Ddi..  Schlette :  SliTyter.  SI 

ter:  p. 
Slauprh — EnjT-.  Slotigli:  loc-.  Ber 
Slaiitrhtcr— loc    near     Sherbon 

Glost :  G..  Slotta ;  Dch..  Sloot 

Fl..  Slotte :  p. 
Slaymafcer — A  var.  of  Shoemak 

P 
Sld-h— D..  Schlie;  Dch:  p. 
Slciirlit.  Slitt— kic..  Wilts. 
Skian.  Sloane — ;\.  S..     Slan.    p 

nomiced    slon :     sVies :     slanr. 

strike,  to  fijjht.  to  throw  ;  Ir..  ( 
Slnde.  Sloot — Dch..  vander,  of 

ilitch:  p. 
Slnos.  Since— Fl..  Slnos.  Sliiys: 
.Skiter — see  Slanffhter. 
SiDtt— Knp..  Sloat :  A.  S..  Mat.  si 

torn,  broken  throngh :  p. 
Slouch — loc..  Berks. 
Slow — F.nji-.  slo :  loc.  Devon. 
Slutz — sec  Sloos. 
Sly — see  Sleiph ;  Slee,  prying,  a 

ning. 
Sniail.  Smale.  Small.  Smaller — 1 

Smal :  Ddi..  Smale :  G..  Schme 

P- 
Smallev.  .Sniassev— loc.  Derbvsb 
Smallfidd— 1'h:..  '  Yorks. 
SmalUvoiid — loc.  Staffs:  p- 
Smart — D..  Smart;  D.  B..  Smen 

derived     from    Ste.     Marte. 

Martha. 
Smcad.    Sniee<l.    Smeath — M. 

Smceth.  Smedes.  Smrthe.  a  le 

lilace:  see  Smith. 
Smcdley.  Smellev.    Smellie — Fr 

.'^meley:  loc.  Essex:  D..  Schn 

lintr:  p. :  M.  E.  Smyethe.  a  le 

l>laco.    Thomas  atte  Smyethc. 
Smcthnrst — A.  S.  hurst,  wood; 

E..  Sincthe,  a  level  place. 
Smirke — Fl..  Smerche ;  p. 
"■mirl.  Smirkc — From  St.  Mark 
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Smith — One  who  strikes  with  a 
hanlnier,  an  artificer,  a  carpenter, 
etc..  Germ.  Schniitz,  or  Schmidt; 
Dch.,  Smith  ;  Fr..  Smeets ;  Saxon, 
Smid  (hence  smiddy  or  smithy) ; 
Eng.,  Smith,  or  Sniythe;  also 
Smyttan ;  Scotch,  Sineton,  and 
Smeaton. 

Smithers,  Smethcrs,  Smithies — loc, 
Yorks. ;  Dch.,  Smithuis;  p. 

Smithson — Eng.,  Smithstone;  loc.. 
Devon. 

Smoot,  Smout— .A  Flemish  person- 
al name. 

Sniiirthwaite,        Smirthwaite — loc., 

'^Snarr— A.  S^,'  Snare.  Sneare,  a 
, .   loop,  a  noose;  pj- .m'-  ^^vt- 

Snebill— see  Sibbert. 

Snedaker — A.  S.,  Snead,  cut,  shorn : 
aecer,  a  field ;  a  mown  field ;  p. 

Sneddon — Eng.,  Snead,  loc,  Wor- 
ccst. ;  Ir.,  p. 

Sneider,  Snider,  Snyder — Ir.,  p. ;  G., 
Schneider,  tailor. 

Sndgrovc,  Snell — X..  .Snjallr ;  nick- 
name ;  G..  Schenell.  SchncUe. 
Schneller;  D.  IV,  Schnelling; 
Dell..  Sncl,  Snellen :  p. 

Snels<in — Snell's  son  ;  p. 

Snnak.  Snooks — loc..  Devon;  Fl., 
Snock:  D.  B.,  Snoch;  p.;  N., 
Snnakr,  nickname;  Dch.,  Schun- 
cke,  Fl.,  Snoeckx.  Lower  thinks 
it  is  a  corniplion  of  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

Snow — The  name  of  an  old  mythi- 
cal king  of  Denmark  was  Snio 
( snow  I ;  it  enters  into  some  old 
Gr.  names,  hence    may    be    onr 

Snowball — Eng.,  Snowball,  Pavia 
Snowball,  l-'ine  K.  May  have 
been  applied  to  a  swarthy  person 
for  a  nickname. 

S  n  o  w  berg  e  r — From  llic  snowy 
nwun  tains. 


Snow  den— -loc.,  Yorks.,  Wales. 
Soam — O.  F..  Soham;  kn;.,  Camb. ; 

X..  Samr,  swarthy ;  G.,  Same ;  D. 

li.,  Samer:  Dch..  Sam;    S.,     Fl., 

Sonimc ;  p. 
Soane,    Soans.     Soanes— D.       B., 

Soian  ;  G.,  Sohns  :  FX-h..  Son  ;  Fl.. 

Soon  :  p.  Walter  !e  Sone,   Pat.  K. 
Soar— loc,,  Lines.;  Dch.,  Socr;  G., 

Sohr ;  p, 
Sobey — Dch.,  Soblte;  p, 
Soble — Dch..    Sael>el,    the      sabre, 

sword. 
Sodabiirg,    Soderberg,    Soderl>org, 

Soderbiirg — .\    mountain    where 

there  is  mineral  water  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind :  soda  mountain. 
S  o  d  e  r.    Soderman — Fr.,    Soder : 

Dch.,  Soede;  p. 
Soderstrom — Soda  stream;  mineral 

water  stream. 
-SofFe — Probably  a  nickname   from 

.saufen.  to  drink  to  excess. 
Softly— loc.  Dur, 
.'Vilam'er,  Solans^l'rom  a  place  cal- 
led So-land;  place  name. 
Sol'iier — I'Vom  Soiicrs,  near  Caen. 

Two  of  the  familv  are  met  with 

in  D.  B.  Eng..  p. 
Sole— IX,  Sohl ;  p. 
Solomon — Hebrew  name. 
Solonionson^I^rom  Solomon, 
.•vjuierfield — D..    S..    G..    Sommer- 

field ;  p. 
Sonmicrford — loc.  Hrmts.,  Wilts. 
Somers,  Sommcrs— -T'l.,  Somers ;  p. 

William  de  Somcri  held  lands  in 

Sussex  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
S  o  m  e  r  V  i  1  Ic,   Smiiniervillc — Fr.. 

Sommerville ;  p. 
Snm.son — see  Samson. 
Sonne — see  S<ianc. 
Sonntnburg — I'roni    the   place   and 

monastery  of  Sonneburg;    place 

name. 
Sotintag — Germ.,  .Sonntag,  Siniday; 

a  common  name  in  Germanv. 
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S<)per,  Soppcr — Etip^.,  Sober,  loc, 
Yorks. ;  G.,  Sopart;  Fl.,  Sopers; 
P- 

Sorby — ^loc,  Yorks. 
Soreiisen — Son  of  Sorcn, 
Sorofrhaiii — N.,  Scropgr  ;  D..  Scrog, 
p.:  or  from  scrwgan :  loc..  Den- 
bigh. 
Sot  ham — Eiig..   Poiitham  :  loc, 

Warwick. 
Sothern — Eng.,     Sotbcrton;     loc, 

Suffolk. 
Sot  hers — Eng..  Southease:  loc, 

Sussex. 
Soulbv,  Sou'shv — loc,  Westmd. 
Soiile^D..  Sohl;p. 
Southby — Eng.,  Sotby  ;  loc.  Lines. 
Soutcr — The  Sc^itch  Soutcr  and  the 
Er.,  Chaucer,  signify  a  shoemak- 
er.     The    Jolinstoncs    bore    the 
name  of  Snutcr  for  several  gen- 
erations. 
South,  Southey — loc,  Devon. ;  Fr., 

Soiwlay :  p. 
Southam — loc.  Glost.,  Warw. 
Soutlierland — In     ScutJ.ind     many 
ciinnties  have     given     surname-^. 
Sutherlaiid  is  one  of  them  :  p. 
Smitbern — Eng.,   Stnitlilon.      srmtb 

(own:  loc.  Witts. 
Southgate.  Stiggiite— l\ng.,   South- 
gate:  a  loc,  Derbysh,.  Middlx. 
.■viuthward—  I-"  r  o  m      Soutbwortli ; 

loc.  I.ancs..  SnnuTK. 
Somhwiek— l-^ng,.  a  -outh  camp.  |i. 
Sonihw(M)cl--liJC,    Sonicrs. 
Soulbworlh-  I'rom        Sotliworili ; 

Inc..  Ijincs.,  Somers. 
Sinvards — sw  .^wt/nl. 
S„wt.y— -co  SoIk'v:  IMi..  Si.b'.e;  ]<. 
Sowvil-  sec  Sauk 
S,,wer!.\-I.,c.   I.at)^-.,,    York-.;    I). 


It. 


.   i:..  Sol 


:  C. 


Soeter,  Souter;  Fl.,  Snttor;  Fr., 

Sutter;  p. 
Spackman — A.  S.,    Space.    Spech: 

a  speaker  or  Speach-man  ;  p. 
Spafford- — loc,  Yorks. 
Spainhour,    Spainliower — Probably 

same    as     Einsprehncr;     village 

Spalding — loc.  Lines, 
Spall — From    Sporle:     loc.,    Nor- 
folk: or  Dch.,  Spall:  Speel;  p. 
Sparke,    Sparks^ S.,     F!.,    Spaak: 

Dch.,  Sporck ;  G.,  Spaiike ;  p. 
Sparrow— S.,      Sparre ;      p. ;    5« 

Spur. 
Spating — From  Spanton,  or  Spaun- 

ton ;  loc,  Yorks. 
-Spauliling — loc.  Lines. 
S  p  e  a  c  h  m  a  n,    Speakman — Dch.. 

Spickerman ;  p. 
Spear — G.,  Speer;  Dch,,  Spier;  p. 
Spcas — n..  Speich;  p. 
Speckert — see     Speaehman ;    Dch.. 

•Spiekcrinan ;  p. 
Siicer.  Speir— G..      Speer;      Dch.. 

Spier;  Fl..     Spiers:     p.       Frwn 

Thomas  Esperoh  or  Sopnm,  Pat. 

R.,  come  Spearon,  Sperring.  etc. 
Si>eigbi— S..  Spcthz;  Speich;  Dch.. 

Spight ;  El..  Speacht ;  D.  B..  Spec. 

Specb :  p. 
Spcirs,    Spiers — Dch..    Spier ;    R. 

-S]>iers:  p. 
Si>etler.  Sjiells— Fl..  Dch..  Spellers: 

1>- 
Spellman,    Spillman — Dch.,    Speel- 

man  :  El..  Spelmans;  p. 
SiK-nce.  Spens.  Spense — Eng..  nainr 

of  Spencer  is  steward  or  bntler, 

from   Sjiens.   a   buttery,   whence 

tlic  Scotch  name  of  Spence.  Ako 

an  Ir.  personal  name. 
Silencer.  Si)encers — From  Degpois- 

cr;  I. at.,  Dispensator;  a  steward 

I  )i^pellsato^,  a  tenant  in  chief  D. 

I'..,  hence  Ihc  origin  of  the  family 
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of  Spencer,    Duke    of    Marlbor- 
ough. 
Spencllovc— O    Fr..  Espand+louve 
a  nicknamt,  Aobcrt  Spendelouve, 
Xorthiinib.     Ass.     R.,     1256-79; 
Jean  Spendelouve,  Pachnio;  Eng. 
P- 
Sperry — see   Spear. 
Spice — D..  Speich;  p. 
Spicer — O.    Tr.,   Espicier;  a   trade 
name;    a    Spicer.      Benedict    le 
Spicer,  in  Rot,  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K, 
John. 
Spicknell — From  Edmoimd  le  Pig- 
ornel.  Fine  R.,  Nicholas  Spigor- 
rel.  Hund.  R.,  Spickernell,  Spick 
ornell.  Spicknell  is  derived, 
Spiernian— see  Speer. 
Spiker— O.  N..  Spekia..  Dch..  Spijk. 
|Kiint ;     compound     form,     Eng. 
Spiking.   Spiker. 
Spiller — .X.  G..  p. ;  sec  Speller. 
ST>ilsbury — loc,  Worcest. 
Spiii-len — Hug.,  Spindler,  maker  of 
shuttles  and   spindles,     p.;     G., 
Spinde. 
Spire.  Spire  s — Spyer.  whenci 
Spier,     is     rather     official,     the 
watchman.      William    le    Spiour, 
Che.".  Chamb.  Accts.,  1301-fiO. 
Spitters.    Spitty — .-\     British    kical 
Tiauie.    Spydidl    or    Sp_vtti.    from 
the  Fat.  hospitium.  a  hospital,  as 
in  Vspytti.  Ystwith.     card,    and 
Lanspyddid,   Rrccons. ;   also   Fl.. 
Syiit-,:    D..  Spit.  Spitters:    Dch.. 
Spiis.  Spitters;  S.,  Spitz:  D.  B.. 
Spicta:  p. 
Splaim — ^.\n  Ir.  place  name. 
SpofFord,  Si>ofTor(h— loc.  Yorks. 
Spohier — ■^ee  Spiirr. 
Spokes — Dch..  Spooks;  p, 
Spxjr — sec  Spurr. 
Sporlc — loc.  Norfolk, 
S)>otten — Ftig..     Spott.      mockery; 

to  mock. 
Spracker — Being  a     N'orse     word. 


may  occur  in  the  compound 
Spresckling;  Gervase,  from 
Sprakeling,  Feet  of  Fines. ;  from 
the  O.  N.  nickname  Sparaka- 
leggr. 

Sprague — The  English  name 
Spragiie.  Spragge,  or  Spraick 
means  lively,  active,  nimble.  Sir 
Edward  Spragge  was  captain  in 
the  first  engagement  with  the 
Dutch,  166,T,  and  was  knighted 
by  Charles  II  for  his  bravery. 

Spratlev — Eng.,  Sproatlev ;  loc. 
Vorks. 

Spratling,  Spratt — Dch.,  Spruit ; 
G.,  Sprotte:  p.;  from  St.  Privat 
or  St.  Pratt,  a  French  place 
name. 

Spray — Dch..  Spree;  p.  Both  Spray 
and  Sprigg  are  used  in  dialect  of 
a  le.in  and  lanky  person  ;  Eng.,  p. 

Spriggs — Dch..  Sprik:  p.;  O.  N., 
Spraeker;  A.  S.,  Spree,  a  shoot; 
Eng.,  Sprack,  spry,  smart,  active. 

Spring — G..  Dch.,  D.,  Springer ;  p. ; 
a  dialect  word  for  wood,  planta- 
tion :  also  in  the  .sense  of  the 
season.  Robtrt  atte  Springe, 
Ramsey  Cart. 

Springhal! — Eng.,  Spnnghill ;  loc, 
lyrics. ;  Fl.,  Springael ;  p. 

Springstead — Eng.,  a  s pring- place : 
.\.  S.,  steaile.  a  station,  a  place. 

Sproat — see  Spratt. 

Spruce — Dch.,  Spross;  G.,  Sprosse. 
Spruch :  p. 

Sprunt — D..  Sprimck;  G.,  Sprung; 
P- 

Sjiray— see  Spriggs;  G.,  Spreu ;  p. 

Spurge  on,  ."^purger — Dimin.  of 
Sporre  (  S]iorrechen>  ;  sec  Spurr. 

.Spurr,  .'^])u^^itT — N'.,  Sporr  ;  nick- 
name, -parrow ;  D..  Sporre;  G,. 
SiKirel;  Dch..  Spoor ;  D.  B..  Spm. 
Sperri ;  p.  S|nir  was  a  Spurrier's 
sign,  a  rider. 
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Spyer — G..     Spier,     Speier,     Dch.. 

Spijcr;p. 
Squire — Fr..  Esquier;  p.     John  le 

Squicr.  in  Rot.  D.  Obi.  ct  Fin.,  K. 

John ;  also  a  Hiisiicnot  name.  A 

shield,  bearer  for  nobility  in  the 

time  of    Henry    VI,    became    a 

coninwn  snrname  as  Sqneers  of 

Dothe'xivs  TTall 
Stable— Enfr-.    Staple:    loc,   Kent; 

D.,  Stabcl:  Dch.,     Stapcl:     Fl.. 

StalK-1:  D.  B..  Stable;  C...  Stebel; 

P- 
Stablc ford— loc.  Staffs. 
Stacey,  Stacy-:— Fr.,     St.     Eustace : 

loc. 
,'>tack.  Stacks — see  Stat;?. 
Staff— D..  Sta«;  S.,  Staaf;  G.,  Fl., 

Dch..  Staff;  p.     It  niav  be  from 

the     i;m(Iinq;-[)lace,     Rickerstaff ; 

nickname  for  stick. 
Slafflund,      Stafford— .X       country 

town  ;  p. 
Stair;,'.     Sta'rirs— D..     Stage:     Fl.. 

Stadie:  G..  .Stach:  p.;     A.     S., 

stae;;.  a  rope  in  the  front  of  the 

ship:  also  an   F.nsf.   name  taken 

from  ihe  sign. 
Siahl.  Stnhl— fX  H,  G..  stahal;  A. 

S.,  Stvl:  Ftii,'..  Steel:  Comp,  G,. 

Stahl  and  Fjig,.  Steel. 
Stahlcy,  Stailey.  Stalcy— lac.  Ches. 
Stain,  Si.-iines,  Stainns — kic,  MJd- 

dlx,:  N.,  Stcinn:  C...  Stein  Dch.. 

Steen  :  p. 
Siaincr — \.,  .Steirmer:  Fl.,  Stanier: 

G..  Steiner:  p.     ITolsteiner     be- 
came  Steiner  and   Tlolst.  during 

the   revcilulinii    of    names    in   the 

15th  century. 
Stainton,   .'^lanton.    Staunton^ — loc. 

Gumb..     Dur.,     I.ancs..     Yorks.. 

Derhvsh..      lie  ret.,     .'^al-ii... 

S-.merv..  Wills. 
St^iir-  loc,     .\vrsb.:     P..     Siaehr. 

Slhvr:   G,.   S..   Slahr,    Stchr;   o. 
Slake.'  Slaker,   Sla'.e>^--0.   .\.      S. 


Staca.  stake,  spear ;  O,  N,.  Stic 

I'agger :     Eng.,     comp,,     Sta 

Staker. 
Stalker,  Stalkes— Dch..  Stoll 

Stolkert :  p. 
Staller— Dch..     Staller:     Fr.. 

Stalleur:  Huguenot  name. 
Staling.  Stallion— S..  Stahlin ; 

Staelens :  G.,  and  Dch..  Stallii 

p.     The  horse  has  ^iven  rise 

mpy    surnames.      Hengist   fr 

tlic  Dch,  Henget.  means  stalli 

Eng..  loc,  p. 
Stam,     .Stamm,     Stamp — D. 

Stam  :  G,.  Stampe :  p. 
Stamer,  Stammers— G.,  Stamm 

Dch..  Staamer;  p.:  O.   Fr.. 

tamier.    John  le  Stamer.  Fine 

now    Eatmetir.      O.,    Enpf.. 

tamier.  a  tynner.  tynne-man. 
Stamper- D..  S  t  ampe:  n< 

Stam|>eriiis :   Fl.,   Stampaert: 

n..  Stamp;  p. 
Stanbridge — loc,     Dorset..    Es; 

Yorks. 
Standi  ff— Eng.,       Staincliff.    1 

Yorks. 
St  an  com  be — loc,  Dorset. 
Slandage.     Standisli — loc.     Gk 

I.ancs. 
Siandcn.  Standing — loc,  Wilts. 
Stanfiet-'- .\.   S..   En?,,  p..  Sta 

a   station+feld,  field,   a  stati 

fiel',  or  a  stone-plain. 
Stanford — loc,      Norfolk:     sto 

fonl. 
Slnufcirth- Eng..     Stainforth : 

It..   Stenford.s:  loc,  Yorks.: 

Slicnfiror;  p. 
.Siange — ^see  Strang, 
Slanger — Eng.,  perch  or  bar:  ft 

the  pule.    D.  and  G..  Staner: 


idei 


H:e :  p. 

,— loc.  Staffs.  The  nami 
manor  was  assumed  b>' 
n.in  knight  Valeschervjlle 
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IS.  de  Valuille.     Also  loc.,  Dur., 
(Host.,  Lanes.,  Lines.,  Yorks. 
Staiiro<l — loc,.    Norfolk  ;    a    stone- 

fonl. 
Stansfiekl — ioc.,       Camb..     Lanes.. 

Suffolk.  Yorks. ;  D.  B.  Stansfehl. 
Stainvorth — see  Stanforth. 
Stanyon — loc,    Xorthants. 
Staples — Eiig,,   Staplers;   loc., 

Hants.;  Staple.  Devon. 
Staplcton — loe,,      f  ilost..      Salop. ; 

Soniers,.  Wilts. 
Stapley — loc,,  Devon, 
Stark.     Starkey — The     Eng.     and 

Scotch    surname    Stark,    means 

stronf;:  Fr.,  Staquet ;  G.,  D.,  Fl., 

Dch..  Stark.  Starke,  Starchk ;  p. 
Starley^— Eni;.,  Stawley ;  loc.,  Som- 

ers. 
Starve— \..  Sljarn;  G.,  Fl.,  D.,  and 

Dch..  Stern;  a  star;  p. 
Starr — N..  Starri ;     D.     B.,     Stari, 

Stiiri,  Stare:  Dch.,     S.,     Storre, 

Srarre,  Stower,  Stiihr ;  G.,  Stohr, 

Slor.  Stahr  ;  S.,  Sttalire,  Star ;  D., 

Stahr;  [i. 
Siarrill,  Sicrrett — An  Irish  p. 
Startin — Kiif;-.  Starton  ;  loc,  Warw. 
Srartni' — Kn^;.,  loc  and  place  name. 
Stathfni— loc.  Chcs. 
S,;iti)ii.      Stannton  —  loc.      Glost., 

iicref..  Leics.,  Worcest, 
Stanffi-r— see  Sloffer. 
Slay — Stay  is  a  nxulern  dialect  v.tt. 

of  .'-^taite  ;  Kng.,  p. 
Stavner — see  Stainer. 
Slciid,     Steii'lnian— A.     S.,     Stidd; 

a  Ivmie.  or     small     farm;     loc. 

Lanes,,  or  Stydd.  Derby.sh,  Sted- 

iiian  is  a  fanner. 
Steal   Sleek-— Dch,  and  C...  Sliel ;  i.. 
Stears,      Steers— \,.      Slvrr:      li,. 

Suihr:  Sl.-ivhr:  i',..  Steer,  Stehr. 

Stier;    I'l,.    Stiers ;    Dch,.    Steer; 

D.  11, .Steer.  Stori.  Slitr;  p.;  Styr. 

a  thane  at  the  conrt  of  Kthelred 

II..  nienti()ned  in     roval     letters 


patent ;    also    in     Hardicaniile"'; 

reign. 
.Siebbings.    Stebbins — N..    Steypir; 

D.  B..  Steypi,  Stepiot;  Fl,,  Step- 

an,  Steepe;  Dch.,  Step,  Stephan : 

D.,  Stephens;  p..  from  StebbinR; 

loc,  Essex. 
Steck — see  Stake, 
Steepley — loc,  Devon.  , 

Steffcnson — <lini.  of    Stevens;    see 

Stebbings. 
Stegen— see   Stiggins. 
Stcgirall,    Steggeil — N.,    Stag-nal ; 

nickname;     S..     Staggnell :     (!., 

Steckel.  Steg.  Stegler,  Stiegler; 

D,,  Stage.  Stege ;   Dch,.  Steege, 

Stechel.  Stiggel;  p. 
Stein  Steins— O.  II,  G..  Slain.  O, 

N,.  Steinn.  Dch,.     Steeii.     Eng,. 

Stone;  !'>..  Stein, 
Steinbeck — .\  rocky  place. 
S  t  e  i  n  e  r — T  r  a  d  e-name  :  a  stone 

worker ;  a  painter. 
Stehifeldt — .Stone-field,  rock  land, 
Stcingrnbber^ Stone-bare :        from 

the  C|narry. 
Steltcr— Fng..  Shelter. 
Slenibridge— loc,,       .Soniers,.       So. 

Wales.' 
Stense,     Stensoii— loc.     Derbysh. : 

I)..  Steii.-en  ;  S,.  Stenn>son  ;  p, 
Stephens — I-Jig..  Stephen, 
Ste|>benson — Stephen's  son. 
-Sieri^er — see  Sleggall. 
Stcrlaiid,     Sterling,     Stirling^loc. 

Scotland, 
Slerretl — Dch,.  Sterre;  p,  Ir,.  ii. 
Sterry— Dch..  Sterre;  p, 
Stctller— Ir„  p. 
Stevens.  Stevenson — see  Stiff,  Stil- 

fin, 
Stewarii.  Stewart,  Stuart— I)..  Stii:- 

a;ird  ;  S„  IXdi,.  Stnart ;  Fl„  Sley- 

acrt ;  Stnywacrt;  p, :  from  Stew- 
ard, a  trade  name. 
Stibanl.   Stibbard— X-.  Styr-baMr; 
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1)..  Stiiwlt:   Dell..   Stilibe;  Stip- 

htmt;  (;,.  Stilior,  Stibiilc;  p. 
Stii-kncy — Ir..  Stickillin:  loc,  coun- 
ty Lo'iitli :  I)..  Stick ;  CI..  Stich :  \k 
.Stieliler— sec  Stvic:   lui^'..     Stiles. 

Stval:!oc..  Chcs. 
Stiff— S..  Stvffc:  C.  StL-ffe.  Stiff; 

Dch..  Stiev.  Stiffij ;  Fl..  Steiive; 

D.     1!.,     Stefan:     p.       In     llic 

Midland  conntics  Stiff  is  used  as 

a   contraction    for   Steplieii. 
Stiffen.  SlitRn— D.,  Stoffens,  Stef- 

fin,  I)cli.,  Sticvcn  ;  p. 
Stij^jjins — \..  Sii}^ndi:  nickname: 

I)..  Stikkcn:  |>, 
Si'llman — (i..  JVh..  Stiilc;  p.  Kng. 

Stillinan :  A.  S..  Stij^'ol.  a  stile. 
Stillson— Enfj..  Still's  s.m, 
Stillwell — ■■■"nK-   -\-   S.,  an  unnscd 

well :   Stehvell.  a  co;,niate  term : 

!'■ 
Stimpson—nd]..  Stenies:  M.,  Ste- 

omens:  I)..  Stiman  :  p. 
Stock.    Smcks— \..     I)..     Fl..    C, 

Stock:  Dch..  St<)k  :  U.  11..  Stochi. 

Stoclies:  p.      De  Stok     and     IX* 

Stokes  occur  several  times  in  Rot. 

( >l)i.  ct  l-"in.  K.  John. 
StDckdale — ICnj,'..  loc.  Inmh. :  vale 

for  lierdinjj  callle. 
Slocken —  l'".n,!,'..      Slockend  ;       loc. 

Warw..  Worce-it. 
St<H:ker.  Stoker.  Stokoc-    -(i..  Stock- 

cr:  Fl.  Stoctiiian:  l-nu'..  Stoker, 

coal  lieavcr:  p. 
Slockford-lChi;-.    Slokeford;    loc. 

Ot-rset. 
Stockliani — loc,  Devon. 
Stocking'  -loc.  Ilert^^:  Deli..  Stok- 

kink  :  i>. :  see  Stock. 
,'ili.cknian-  -loc,  Devon, 
Sioddar;!.  Slnddnrd-  A.  S..  .•^t'.l.ii 

post.  Man.l.  pillar  ■  ard.  .'in  cn-iiiu 

of     office:     :i     |">st-i-n.  Tlie 

Scotch  Stoc'darl  ha-  derived  from 

Standard,    meanin-.:    sioiil-lieari  : 
.St(w.  Stowe     l.K-.,     Kssex.     .'-^alop.. 


Staffs. :  .\.  S,,  Stowe.  name  fori 
stockade,  a.s  Itristowe,  the  stock- 
ade at  the  bridfje. 

Stc.ffer.  Stofer— n..  Stoove,  Stoo- 
ffe.  Stoflin.  Stoffyn ;  Dch.,  Stof- 
fers.  Stover.  Stnffers,  Stuiver, 
(i.,  Stoffer:  p.  D.  B.,  Stov, 

Stoke.  Stokes — loc.  Devoti.,  Heref. 
Kent,  Salop.,  Warw,.  Worcest, 

Stokely— -loc,  Cornw. 

Sloker — In  Ireland  a  stoker  wa.<» 
st(K-a.  a  servant-lK)y :  In.  p.;  s« 
Stocker. 

Stone,  Stones — \..  Steinn:  D.. 
Steen:  S..  Ste=n,  Sten :  R.. 
Steens :  p. :  loc,  Kent.  .Staffs.,  etc. 

Stoneliraker — Enff.   and    Jr.,  tra* 

.Stoneham,     Stoneam — Knjr..    loc., 

Hants,.    Suffolk:   dweller    at  a 

-tone  honse  or  home. 
St'iinehonse — Hn.i(-.      loc.      Dwon, 

llants..  (ilost. 
Sionelake — FniC--   Stoneleijrfi :  loc.. 

Warw. 
.'-iti)ney— loc.  Warw. 
Siocikey— see  Stake.  Stoker. 
Stoor,     Slorr— D„     Stahr :     Dcti.. 

Slor:  II. ;  see  Starr. 
Store  de.  Siorev,  Storv — Fl..  Storie. 

Siory:  l-"r..  .^torai'P.  B,.  Stori; 

1'- 
Siirer — ^Trade  name,     the    storer: 

Storrar.    John  the  Storiere.  Pat 

K,.  was  also  the  convent  treas- 

S;i>rk — Fnu'..  loc.  Yorks.     D,    B., 

l-:storcli. 
Su.rrs— loc,  Westnid, 
Sioti-  \..   Stoti:  Och..  Stoete:p. 
Stoin— 1-1.,  Stohte:  Dch,.  Stout:p. 

1 '.,,    St;nulle ;    loc.,    Devon    anil 

Si  .ver  ( ).  N..  stiifr;  stub;  A.  S., 
-tvh.  branch.  Comp,  Et^..  Storer. 
.■^lovin. 
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atovin — Eng,,  Stoven ; 
)lk. 

iig.,  loc.,  Somers.,  Wilts. 
ig.,  loc,  Dorset. ;   Dch., 

P- 

Strasberg,  Strasburg — 
I  the  city  of  Strassburg, 
-Loraine. 

Stratford — Eng.,  loc., 
Suffolk,  VVarw.,  Wilts, 
jtrate — Eng.,  Straight, 
;  O.  I'r.,  Estreit,  Etraoit, 
merely  a  var.  of  Street. 
;1  Strate  or  atte  Strete, 

S.,  strand,  a  beach,  a 

ange — N.,  Strangi;  Dch. 
p.  John  le  Strange  held 
Staffs.,  temp.  K.  John. 

I  d — Eng.,    Stratfi?ld,    a 

Seici;  loc,  Hants. 

.rish,  p. 

rew — Eng.,     Strew,     to 

-  scatter;  G.,  Strauss;  p. 

i  r  g,   Strawbrulge — loc, 

-G.,  Strauss ;  p. 

treeton^ — loc,     Derbysh., 

Varw. ;  Ir.,  p, 

.,   Devon,   Hants.,  Som- 

sex. 

J.,  Straeter;  G.,     Streg- 

3c,  Notts.  Walter  de 
in   Hot.  Obi.  et  Fin.  K. 

Slrickley — loc,  Cumb. ; 
ring+ley,  pasture 
-Ent;.,     Stnxton ;     loc, 
ts.,  or  Stric  in  D.   11. 

r,  Strinj;fdiow — D  c  h., 
■;  G.,  Stringer;  p.  The 
iiniaincs  Stringer  ami 
How  both  mean  a  bow- 
naker. 


Stroinberg,  Struinberg — S.,  hill  on 
the  riverside. 

Strong,  Strang — set  Strange; 
Sootch  and  Eng.  surnames;  p. 
The  Strangs  of  Balcaskie,  In  Fife, 
sent  an  offshoot  into  Orkney, 
which  produced  our  first  Scotch 
engraver.  He  changed  his  name 
and  became  Sir  Robert  Strange. 

Stuarts — The  Stuarts  were  the  her- 
editary stewards  of  the  crown  of 
Scotland,  derivL-d  from  a  Norman 
Alan,  Lord  of  Owestry.  His  son 
Walter,  brought  to  Scotland  in 
the  12th  century  by  David  I,  and 
granted  all  the  lands  of  Renfrew ; 
the  Stuart  badge,  the  thistle,  has 
become  the  national  emblem. 

S  t  u  c  k  e,  Stuski,  Stuckey — Dch., 
Stucki ;  p. 

Studd— D.,  Studhe;  G.,  Studer, 
Studt;  p, 

Studham — Eng.,  Studham ;  loc., 
Herts. 

S Inker — see  Stoker. 

Stumpf,  Stiimpp — Germ.,  Stumff, 
means  stumpy  or  short ;  the  Ang- 
lo Norman  Zouche,  has  the  same 
meaning ;  both  denote  the  stump 
of  a  tree ;  Eng.,  form :  Stumpp. 

Sturerman — The  man  on  the  vessel, 
leading  the  ship;  a  steerer. 

Sturge.  Sturgill— D..  G.,  Storch; 
Fl..  Storck;  Dch.,  Sturk;  p. 

Sturgeon — Fr.,  Lestourgeon ;  p. 

Sturm,  Sturmer — N.,  Styrmir;  G., 
Sturmer;  p. 

S  t  II  r  g  i  s — Somtimes,  where  the 
original  name  began  with  th,  it 
has  been  altered  by  use  of  st,  as 
Sturgess  for  Thurgis,  from  N., 
Thorgisl ;  p. 

Sturzenegger — Place  name;  Stun 
means  rush,  face,  ruin,  plunge, 
easier,  from  the  comer  of  a  rock 
craag :  a  water  fall. 
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I)..  Sii'H)lt:   hell..   Stil)l)e;  Stip- 

luiut ;  <;..  Stiljor,  Stihaii-:  p. 
Slifkiit-y— Ir.,  Stifkitliii ;  Im:..  couii- 

{>■  l-imtli:  [)..  Stick;  O..  Stich;  p. 
Stii'likT— si-c  Slvlc:   VM\i..     Stilos, 

Stval :  Inc..  ("lies. 
Stiff -S.,  Stvfft;  i;..  Sltffc.  Siicf: 

I)fli..  Stiuv.  Siiftij :  M..  Steuve; 

I).     I'...     SU'fiin;     ]).       Ill     tlie 

Mi.llan.l  aniniies  Stiff  is  nsc<l  a-^ 

a   cimtrai-tiiHi    fur   Stciihen. 
Sliffoii.  Slittiii— 1).,  Stt'fffiis.  Slcf- 

tiii,  Odi..  Stifvui;  \i. 
Sli^Ifjins     \'.,  Slij;;nnli:  nicknnnic  : 

1)..  Stikki'ii;  p. 
Si-lliii:ni    -li,.  Ddi,.  Stillo;  p.  Kng. 

Sliliman  :  A.  S..  Stiirnl.  a  slilf. 

Stills,.n.-.|-:iirr..    Still's    SMll. 

SlilKvi-lI-  l-jij;..    A.    S..   ail    nmi'^cil 

Wfil :    Slflwi'l!.   ;i   f.i^'imli-   tiTiii ; 

1'- 
StitiipMiii     IVli..  SlfiiK-s:   l'"l..  Stf- 

mn'iis:  I).,  Slrtiiaii;  i>. 
Stock.    St«H-ks.     \..     1),.     l''l..    C. 

Sl-H-k:  IVIi..  Stiik:  1).  I'...  Stoclii, 

SiMclii-s:  i>.     IV  Sink     aivi     I3e 

Stoker  iicciir  sevcnil  limes  in  Kot. 

(tl>l.  ,-t  I'iii.  K.  |(.!m- 
Sli.ck<lalc      Kny,.  t.H-,.  I'liiiil..;  vale 

l".irlicnliiii;canlc. 
St<H-kcii      I'.ni;..       St<.ckcii.l;       Uk-. 

Warw..  Woicc-i. 
Sl.i-kcr.  St.^kcr.  Smkrx-    -i;,.  Stnck- 

cr;   \'\..  Siocpciri  ;  Vn-^..  Siokcr. 

cul  heaver:  |>, 
Stockton!      Kn-..    SinkcM.r.l :    luc. 

n..i>ct. 

Siockluini     loc.  IVvou. 

Si.-ckii-  loc.  il.Tis:  ivli..  Stok 
kink  :  1-. :  -cc  Si.vk. 

.-^l.ckni.m      b-c,  IVvi.ii, 

Sl..«i-!iir  '.  St:;.!  'ar.l  \.  S..  Slo  1. 
|HM.  Ma;..!,  pillar  -  avi.  an  onsi^ 
of    ot^.-c;     a     ;'.sl-!i;ti.  '| 

ScoidiS;. .■.'.!:■!  'm- .IcHvcl  fr 
Siaiii'ar '..    ■•:oaniiiL:    -tniu-Iie;; 

Sl.K".  SioHc     '..X-  .     l'"c\.     Sal: 


Staffs. : 

Mockadf. 
a.lt;  at  tl 

Sli.tTer.  ^■ 
rfe.  Sti. 
fcrs.  Si 

<;.,  Si- 

Stoke.  Si 
Kent. 

Stokclv 
Sloktr- 

stoca 

StocI 
Stone. 
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Swecster — G.,      Schweitzer ;      Fl., 

Swister;  p. 
Sweet — IX-h..  Switkle;  p. 
Sweeten — Dch.,  S^¥icten;     D.     B., 

Suetiiig ;  p. 
Sweetenham — En^.,     Swettenham  ; 

loc,  Ches. 
Sweetman — N.,  Sig-vatr;     A.     S.. 

Seward,  Siwart ;  D.  B.,  Suetman, 

Suetinfj.  Siiertin ;  Dch.,  Soetman ; 

(i.,  Swidom ;  p. 
Swetiflsen,     Swensen — see     Swain, 

Swainson. 
Swiff— Eniil'sh  river,  Leics. 
S  w  i  ri  1)  o  u  r  n  e.     Swinhurii — loc., 

Xfirthhd. :  N.,  Svembj'orn ;  p. 
Swindle.    Swindells— En^..    Swin- 

dale;  ioc.  Cumb. 
Pwiney — loc.,  Salop. 
Swinijaard,  Swinger — G.,  Schwing- 

cr:p. 
Swinhoe — Eng..     Swinhope ;     loc, 

Lines. 
Swinnerton — Eng..       Swynnerton : 

Inc..  Staffs. 
Sword — N.,  Svertingr :  F..  Sweerd  : 

Dch..  Sweertz :  Fr.,  Sourdes;  p. 
■     Svrich.  Swcrd.  Pat.  R. 
Syhill^see  Sibl>ert. 
Sycamore — A,  S..     Syckelmore,     a 

sickled  heath ;  Scotch  p. 
Sydall.     Sy<ldie— N..     Sioii-Hallr: 

n..  Seidel :  G..  Sydow.  Siedel :  p. 
Svlert — A.  S..  si)irit  of  triimiph. 
Sykcs— loc.  Yorks. :  A.  S..  Svke.  a 

slai,'nant  piece  of  water;  also  Ir, 

Svlvesfcr^see  Silvester. 
Syiiic— Synics.  Synis— Dch,.  Scijni ; 
p. :  'ice  Sinims. 

D.  II, ,  Sininnil.  Setnan.  Scenmnd. 
Seniar :  G,.  Sicgmmul.  Siegnianii. 
Siemens.  Sicmon.  Siem-i.  Sim- 
mon :  Dch,,  Scniien^  :  Fl,.  Sitnian  : 
p. 
Syplier,  Svphiis--\„  Si^hvalr:  D., 


Sievert ;  D.  B..  Slghet ;  G.,  Sief- 

fert,  SeyfTert ;     Fl.,       SeyfEers ; 

Dch.,     Seyffardt;     A.     S,.     Sie, 

triumph,  4"  fert,  spirit, 
Syres— Fr.,  St,  Cyres ;  loc,  Devon. 
Syrett^Eng.,  Sarratt;  loc.  Herts.; 

Germ,,  Sigered;  secret. 

Tabiason — Heb,,  Tobias,  the  good- 
ness of  the  Lord ;  son  of  Tobias; 
p. 

Tabit.  Talbet,  Talhot~Fr..  Talbot; 
Fl.,  Talabot:  D.  B,,  Talebot;  p. 
In  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey.  VVm. 
Talbot  came  to  Eng.  in  1066:  un- 
der tenants  in  Essex  and  Bed- 
fordshire, 

Tack— D,.  Fl..  Tack:  Dch..  Tak; 
S.  Tack.  Tacke;p. 

Tackley — loc.  I^ncs,,  Takeley, 
Essex, 

Tadge.  Tadje— A,  S..  Tagg  or 
Tage.  a  chest,  a  coffer,  a  cup- 
board ;  Eng..  p, 

Taillock — Eng,,  I^t..  root,  father, 
lac.  play:  Compounds,  Eng.. 
form :  Tatlock :  p. 

Taft— Wei,.  Taff.  loc.  So.  Wales. 

Taeg— D,.  Fl,.  Tack;  Dch..  Tak: 
S..  Tack,  Tacke:  p,  Ta'rg  is  from 
Tcague.  and  Tagg  is  its  dim. 

Taggart — Scottish.  McTaggart : 
p, :  also  Ir.  p. 

Taintor— Taine  is  an  archaic  or  loc- 
al pronunciation  of  .Toinc  or  An- 
toiiTe.  and  Taintoi  is  the  dim. 

Tait,  Tate— \..  Teitr;  F..  Tade:  D, 
r.„  Tate.  Teit;  G.,  Theda :  Fr., 
Tete.  the  latter  hcmg  often  the 
iirigir.  of  <iur  Tait.  Tate:  also  A, 
S.  personal  name:  O,  N..  teitr. 
merrv, 

Talbot— Fr,.  Talbot:  Fl .  Talabot: 
n.  B,.  Talebot :  p.  In  Roll  of 
Bnttle  .\bhev, 

TnliT,  Taller- G..  Thaler,  Tallert ; 
p, ;  Dch,.  Tal,  tall. 
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Tall— Dch.,  Tal.  tall ;  Eng.,  p. 

Talley— Ir.,  Tally,  an  Ir.  p. 

Tallman — Eng.,  Dalman,  Tallman';, 
Mod.  Ger.  Dahhnann,  Thalmann. 
Fr.,  Dclmon,  Toileman. 

Talmage — ^O.  N.,  Toilemache  or 
Tellmarsh ;  loc..  Buckfastkigh, 
Devon.  Tollemach  in  Roll  of 
Battle  .Xbbey.  Richard  Talamag, 
TaJamasch,  or  Talemasch.  held 
lands  in  Essex  and  Oxford,  temp. 
K.  John.  Rot.  01)1.  et  Fin.  Tal- 
inach.  a  benefactor  to  Ipwich 
Priory  in  the  13th  century. 

Tame,  Tams — Eng.,  Thame ;  loc, 
Oxford. 

Taiin,  Tand— N..  Tanni ;  F..  Tan- 
no  ;  G.,  Tanne,  Tannig;  Fr.,  Tan- 
ne;p. 

Tangren,  Tangle — N.,  Denja;  nick 
name,  an  axe:  D..  Tang,  Tange, 
Teng ;  Dch..  Tang.  Tanker,  Ten- 
ger,  Tinga,  Tinke:  Fl..  Tanghe: 
Fr.,  Tangny;  p.;  O.  N..  Tinga, 
to  deliberate,  to  pledge. 

Tann — N..  Tanni:  F.,  Tanno;  G., 
Tannc.  Tanner,  Tannig;  Fr.. 
Tannc :  p. 

Tanner — C.  Tanni'r  :  p. :  sec  Tann ; 
an  English  trade  name. 

Tanneyson^Gr..  Dionysins,  Diana; 
place  name. 

Tan<;ley— loc.  Derbysh. 

Tapfield.  Tapley — loc,  Devon. 

Taplin — Dim.  of  Tnbh  or  Tapp. 

Tapp.  Tappe— Dch.,  Tappc:  p. 

Tapson — Eng.,  Tapton  ;  loc..  Der- 
bysh. 

Tarbef— Eng.  Tarbat:  loc.  Ross. 
Tarbatli  is  a  cnrions  corrnption 
iif  the  Germ,  iianii-.  TbTirbei>rght. 

Tarver^Eng..  Torver:  loc.  Lanes. 

Tale— X..  Ttilr:  P..  Tade:  D.  B., 
Tale.  Tcit:  G,.  Theda:  p. 

Tattersall.  Tattersoll.  T  a  1 1  s  e  1 1— 
Eng..  Tattershal! :  loc.  Eincs. 


Tatton,  Taunton — loc.,  ( 
Somers. 

Tanbman — G.,  Taubmann ;  p. 

Taiifer — see  Tuffs. 

Taylor— Fr.,  Tailleau ;  Tsulli 
trade  name ;  p.  Silvester  1 
in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin.,  K. 
The  Fr.  Taileur  has  displao 
Eng.,  Scamer,  as  the  word 
has  taken  the  place  of  inn, 

Taysimi — FI..  Tay;  Fr.,  Tel 
Tay  and  Thays  are  probati 
.same,  derived  from  a  t 
Baldric  Teutonicus.  De 
seated  in  Yorks..  and 
counties,  whose  motto  wa! 
en  Temps,  or  know  when  t 
your  tongue. 

Tea,  Tee— Fr„  Thys ;  D.,  Tl 
Tye,  an  extensive  commoi 
lire  (Hall).  Hugh  de  h 
Hund.  R,  Adam  de  la  T^ 
an  Rege,  E.  1297. 

Teager,  Teaeue,  Teaqt 
Tiecke :  Dch.,  Tief-w.  Tick 
gers:  S.,  Tfger;  D.  B., 
Fr..  Tiffc :  p. 

Tcakle — G..  Tiegel;  p, 

Teasdalc — loc.  Dur. :     an 
N'orman   surname   Teesda 
valley  of  the  Tees.    Teas, 
+daic.  is  ircntie-dalc. 

Teasel— G..  Tiesler;  Th\-« 
Ti.sell;  Dch.,  Tessel;  Te« 
!'■ 

Tebbs — see  Tibb. 

Tccle— G.,  Tille,  Tilo.  Tylle 
Tihel.  TehehS..  Tillv:D., 
El.  Tillev:  Dch.,  Tide,  T 
Thil :  p. 

Teem-^see  Timbs ;  G.,  Then 

Teeples— see  Tipple. 

Teeter- O.  Fr..  Tetard.  a  I 
also  Dch.,  Tepe:  G..  Tepp 

Tci^hman — Probably  a  mis 
of  Teichman,  G..  the  mai 
by  the  pond  or  pool. 
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Tclfonl— Taillefer,    t3.    B..    hence 

Telfer.  Telfortl,  Telfourd;  Eng., 

P- 
Tfller— I'rorii  the  O.  N.  Tala.  A. 

S.,  Talian,  deal,  illustrious ;  comp. 

form.  Teller;  p. 
Teilis— i-r..     Tallis;     the     English 

L-onposer,   took   ins   name   from 

Tallis  in  Seine-Inferieiire ;  means 

uiiderwooil. 
Tcninie — (!..  Themine ;  p. 
Teni]K'st — l'"i..  Tempest;  p. 
Temple,  Templeton — loc,    Devon, ; 

Dch.,  Tenipel;   I'l.,  Temples;  p. 

Tlic   church   has   supplied   many 

surnames.  Temple  is  one  of  them. 

Temple  was  the  family  surname 

of   \'iscount   Palmerston,  Spark- 

enhoe.  I.cic;.     Henry  de  Temple 

was  lord   in   the  reign  of   King 

John. 
Ttnnant — G..  Thenen  ;  p. 
Tennison,  Tennyson — From  Diony- 

siiis  or  Diana  come  Tennyson  and 

Dcnisou  :  a  place  name. 
Tc|iper — IX-h.,  Tepe ;  G.,  Tepfer;  p. 
Terrell.  Tcrrill.  Tvrell— Fr..  Tirel: 

\X.  Turrell:  D.   B.,     Tirel:     p.; 

from   Thorold. 
Terry — \'r..  Terris,  Therry,  Thery, 

Thierrv :  p. ;  from  Theodric  come 

Terry.' Derrick,  etc, 
Teiilon — l"r,,  Toulon  :  loc..  France. 
Teu-^dier,  Tuescher^.V  trader. 
Teverson —  IVom   Tcvcrsham ;   loc., 

Canih, 
Tew,  Tewson — see  Tyssen. 
Te.storious — I'rom  Te.xtor;  Dch..  p. 
Ihacker— M,,   Dacker :   iX-h..  Dek- 

ker:  p.  Northern  form.  Thcaker; 

an  oicupative  name  for  thatcher. 
Thaikcray,  Thackwray.  Thackham 

— lex-.,  Cimih. ;  comp.  .A.  S.,  Dick- 

wray.  Doowra,  mcaint;  dove. 
Thain.  Tlravnc— C),  X.,  Thei,'n :  D., 

Thi.-ne  :  Fl,,  Theiii :  Deli,,  thevn  ; 


G..  Thenen ;  D,  B,,  Tain.  Taini. 

Teini,  Teigni ;  p. 
Thahnan— see  Tallman. 
Thatcher — Eng.  trade    name ;    see 

Th  acker. 
'Thaxlon— see  Thacker ;  loc..  Yorks. 
Theckston— loc..  Yorks. 
Thenini — see  Temme. 
Theobald.  Theohold — see  Tipple. 
Thiede — From    the    proper    name 

Dietrich, 
Thiel — see  Till. 
Thiessen.  Thiessens — see  Tice;  son 

of  Thicss. 
Thimas— see  Timnis. 
Thimothv — see  Timothy, 
Thirke!!.'  Thirketet— D.  B,.  Torch- 

etel.  Torchil.  Turchil:  S.,  Tork- 

els :  D.,  Therchilj  Terkel,  Thork- 

el ;  p. 
Thistle— D.  Thysel;    S..    Thiesel : 

Dch.,  Dissel;  p. 
Thislietnn — loc,      Cnmh,,      Lines., 

Rutland. 
Tho<ly— D..     Thode:     p.:     .\.     S., 

Theo-hve'.r.  pcople-wav.  hii^hway, 

or  ihuihvay  :  .«ee  To'M, 
Tlioluian — see  Tallman.  Thalman. 
Thmnlicrg— Tnm's  mountain. 
Thnmer — see  Toomer. 
Tiiouikinson — I'rom    Thomas ;    the 

little  son  of  Tom. 
Thompson — \.,    Tumi ;    ]iet    name 

for  Thomas:  S..  Toniasson;  D., 

Thomassen  :  Dch..  Thomson;  D. 

1!.,  Timiie.  Tumme.  Tombi :  p. 
Thomstorf — -Thorn's  village. 
Thorbnm — S.,  Torbiorn  :  D..  Thor- 

hjocrn  :  Dch..  Torbein  ;  G.,  Turb- 

in;   D.    n,  ThurlK-m.     Tnrt».n; : 

P- 
Thorderson.    Thordursen,     Thore- 

scm.   Thorsen — Son   of   Thorder 

or     Thor ;     from     Thorder     or 

Thor:  A,  .S,.  Thor. 
'Thorleifon — Son  of  Thorleif. 
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i'V  ,       LVrset.,      Hants.,  element  of  Eng.  name  of  Dei 
Thiirley— From     Thurleigh :    ! 

I  'i  '  ■  .'  -.1  s;  I: — Ix-.,    Cunib..  Beds. 

:■.;  ,  '  Kfor.i.  York.*.  Tluirman — O.  X,,    Thor,    god 

Iv..   Vorks..   Siitfolk;   D.  lhuiKler;p. 

r..:ii.     N..     Thorny:     D..  Tluirsfidrl— ioc..  Staffs. 

■v.\-^.  !Vh..   rhorn  :  p.:  sipn  Thnrsitm— -loc..     Lanes..     N'orti 

'"i.  ;-;■>.   irom  Toniai   in  Suffolk  ;  O.  X..  Thorsttfin ;  Ei 

.:'i;\.     viiraiiii  ile  Torni  re-  form  Thoniston,  stone. 

^■l^;lnl.■^.■1l  inanors  as  Earl  Tliver — 1).,  Thvre;  p- 

■:nj;.>"vri.  Tilil..  Tibhs.  Tibbv,  Tibbett^,  T 

r'l.TTibitl— luc.       ilc.--  bills— Dch.    Dibbetts:    Fl..   ' 

Kt-.'..  \Vilt<..  York,.  baert:p. 

■  I.      !..'C..  i-'hcs.  Trbiirv — loc.  Hants. 

,      :,v .       i.;uK-s. :      lli.jri;.-  ilcc-  -i"l..  Tliyes ;     IJcli..     Thei 

c  I'r.,  Tliiess;  G.,  Thys;  p.  Ac 

;  v..       IVvmi.,       Lanes.,  traction  of  Mathias. 

Sv'ik-;,  Ticbdmann — Eng.,   Tickhill;    V 

,■,;     r-i-..    ThnrjroiHl;    p.:  Yorks. :  Dch.,  Tikkel;  p. 

■  '■.'■  1.*   N..  rbiirolf'>  wiiod.  Tidikett  —  From       Tecket:      l 

N  ,  foral.ir:  I).  11..  Tor-  Xorthbd. 

..-■.,    I\.n.  Toi.  Thori:  l"r.  Tickner— From  Ticktiall;  loc..  11 
bvdi. 

.     I  ■IK-,.  Yorks.;  A.  S.  Tiilbail—Fr..  Thibaiilt :     p.;    it 

1 .  .  ,■,■!  [.  a  hamlet ;  a  c;im-  Thuobalil :  see  Tipple. 

-.    V-  !■!  iliv  Danish  .listrict>  Ti'!ln'rv— loo..   Hants. 

,. ,  ,11,!  I.inc.-i.  Ti.M— l>x-..  Lamb..  Lines;  si-e  T; 

.  .:     Iw..    l".>st--\.  Ti.lwelt— From  Tjdswell.  Inc..  D 

•\:.h\   river.  bysh. 

\     -•  .     rinacl.    a    -^lave.   a  Tivlcniann — 1>.     Tliiedcman; 

:•■    !  n:^  .  p.  Thitili-mann ;   Dch..   Tiedemai 

:v        DroM-her;       En-,  p. 

■ .  ■.  .iiui  p.  li.lman— D..  Thideman;  G..  Thi 

:  ■'.:: .  liMwav;  li'c.  IXr-  cniann :  Dch.,  Tiedemann ;  p, 
litiany.   Tiffen,  Tiffin— Fr..  Tl 

■  •■■.■'.-.■^     liuU'   Til  id  ;   .-oc  aiic.  Tiphaigne,  Typhaigne:  j' 

ri^^iTMiii — see  Teager. 

^  V  11.  'i..  Timm  :  Tilby,  Tilbury — loc.  Essex:  also 

'.■  ■■    4 '    !■"•  n.'i'ni.  jiiiijj-  S..  Til.  a  -"tation,  Inime,  a  strc; 

1  iKiniiti.  a  brook:  a  station  near  a  stre 

\    -.  .   rii.'r's  Moimtain:  niford— A.  S..  Til!,  a     station. 

.    \     ■■,-.  .\ini]iinni(li'il  vviib  hinl-siation  :  Eng..  p. 

1^   ^-..rnmnn  anmn-  Till-l)..  11..  Fl..  Thiel :  Dch..' 

,    -.1,     )..M-.  boar,     Tbnr-  Till.  Tbid;  p. 

.  •■      :,-... k-r,     .ird    .-.■ni.  TilK-ock— see  Teele. 

■  ■;■:  TilkTv.  TiUett— G.,     TiUert;    ! 
\   -^  .  !■-  i-omaiiitii.::  til.  Tiiloi;  p.:  dim.  of  Matilda. 
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Filley.  Tilly— see  Tcele;  Fr..  Thil- 
lais.  Tilley;  p.  Geoffroy  de  Til- 
ly occurs  as  one  of  the  benefac- 
turs  nf  the  Al>bey  of  St.  Etienne, 
Cai-n.  Normandy,  foiinded  bv 
William  I.  Henry  de  Tilly  helil 
Marshwood,  Somers.,  temp.  K. 
John. 

Tilliitson— Tillett  and  Tilolson, 
from  Matilda;  see  Tillett. 

Till --t on — see  Teele. 

Ti'ion— A.  S..  station-town;  Eng., 
!'■ 

Tin'berlakc — From  Timperlev;  loc, 
C:hes. 

Timber-^ — Och..  Timmcrs  ;  p. 

Tinibrfll — I'rom  Tinible ;  loc., 
^'orks. :  from  the  musical  instru- 
ment :  p. 

Ti'iibs,  Times,  Timm,  Timms, 
Tim — [)..  S.,  Thim.  Timm  ;  Dch,. 
Tim.  Tims:  (i.,  Thimm:  p. 

TimuKTuiau,  Timmcrs — Dch..  Tim- 
mcrs ;  p. 

Tiit'uiins,  Timmock — dim.  of  Tim- 
iitby:  Fnt,'..  p. 

Timms— D.,  S..  Thim.  Thimm; 
I>ch.,  Tim.  Tims;  0.,  Thimm;  p. 

Tim. .thy— Timothy.  Tinn.theus.  a 
tVarer  of  (i<Kl,  as  was  Timothy. 
Timothy,  hence  Timms.  Tinvmins 
Timcoc'W,  etc. 

Timpsoii — dim.  of  Tiniothv;  p. 

Tindale.  Tindall— IMi.,  Timial ;  S.. 
Teni-dabl  ;  p. ;  ,\.  S..  Tin.lall.  for 
Tyne-Iale.  a    tin-valley. 

Tiller — -iCe  Tinker. 

Ti;,^a-n— ec   Tanyve, 

Tiuuev— (1,  N..  Thin.;;!.  1..  .Icliher- 
ate;  o.  1|,  (;..  din-on.  to  jml^'e  : 
<1,  \..  corrc-poudim;  with  the  A. 
S..  L'emoi,  «;,-  a  omndl  bolb 
indicia!  and    deliberative.   Simple 


t^>rm^:   Kn-.  Tingle 
.-n;   N..   Derva.  ,-ui 
occur*  in  n<.nusda' 
Tinsile-toc..  Y-.rk-, 


;  I'r 


TiULTCV 


Tinker.  Tinkler.  Tingler — Dch., 
Tinkc.  Tuinker,  p.  From  Tinner, 
a  whitesmith. 

Tinklcy— From  Dingley;  loc., 
\orthants. 

Tiun— Fl.,  Tinne;  Dch.,  Tijn;  Fr., 
Thin;  p. 

Tinsley — loc.,  Yorks. 

Tippetts,  Tippitts — see  Tibb. 

Tipple— From  Tipphill;  loc,  Som- 
ers.; D.,  Theobald;  Ft.,  Thie- 
bauld;  Fr..  Thibault;  G,.  The- 
pold,  Ticpolt,  Thiebau;  D.  B.. 
Tidbold,  Tedbald ;  p. 

Tiplo<l,  Tipton — From  Thibot;  loc., 
France.  Tibtote  in  Roll  of  Bat- 
tle .-Vbbey. 

Tirrell — see  Tyrell. 

T  i  s  c  h  m  e  r,  Titchmarsh — loc., 
Xorthants. :   see   Titmas. 

Titconib — loc,  Wilts. 

Tite.  Titt— D.,  Thcide;  G..  Tita ; 
Dch..  Tie<h;  Tito;  Fi.,  Tite;  p.; 
see  Tate. 

Titfor<l— I"r<Hn  Thetford.  loc. 
Camb..  Norfolk, 

Tiimas,  Titnnis- From  Tidmarsh; 
loc,  Oxford. 

rittertou — From  Titterstnne  ;  loc, 
Salop.;  also  an  Ir.  p. 

Tilt~D..  Thiede;  G..  Tita;  Dch., 
Tiedt.  Tito;  FL.Tits;  p.;  see 
Tait. 

Tiirs — -Lat..  Titus;  Roman  ]iroi>er 
nan;e. ' 

T,,l,cv.  Toby— Fr..  Tobie :  Dch.. 
Tohi.  Tober:  p.;  from  Tohit. 

robin- see  St.  .\ubyn. 

Tobler — Tra.ie  or  oeciipalivc  name. 

Todd.  Todel— N..  Todda:  nick- 
name: ti..  Dch..  Tode;  D.. 
Thodc;  D.  H..  Todi,  To(i: 
.^cotcii.  Tod.  fox  :  l-'njj..  i>. :  from 
the  (V  11.  Toto.  Tota;  Friesic 
d.xl.  .Icar;  O.  G..  Dodo.  Doda : 
wife  of  Frankish  King  Theode- 
bert :  .\.  S..    Dndda.    bishop    of 
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'riiorlvv — liii;.,       Oorsct..       Hants., 
I  Icrts. 

'!'  li  i)r  iilmr  o  n  ^h — Inc.,    Cumb., 

\,.i-ilil><l..  Oxfonl.  Ynrk^. 
'[lir.nii-— liK..   Yorks..   Suffolk;  D. 

\'...     'lorn;     N.,     'Ilioniy:     D.. 

TlMniiri.t;:  l)di..  'I'liorii :  p.:  sijiii 

ii:inii':   Tlinrny.    fnini    Tnniai    in 

\orni:inily.     (iiraud  <lc  Torni  re- 

i-fivcil  cij;!iH'i'ii  manors  as   Rarl 

<\v  Montpmieri. 
'ni..;-iK-l,       'rii,.niiiill— l.K-..       iJc;-- 

l.v,-li..  l>.Tsi>t..  Wilt-i..  V..'-k-. 
rii^  rnicr^>ft— l.H.-..  Ches. 
Tli.irtilcv-  -loc,       I.anc.';. ;       [l).!n:. 

lin.itiire. 
l'li.>ni)n--l.>c..       IX'von..       I.ano>. 

I, lies. ,  Vorks. 
'ni.'riii,'tn"l — I'-nj^.,    Thuriiooel ;    ]■■ 

;il->i  from  O.  X..  Thi'mlf's  w, 
Tli-.r..M'-\..  I'oral.lr;  1).  I'...  'I 

L-,I.  'rnn.lu.  ']\<t\.  Toi.  Thori: 

r;ii.ri-l:i.. 
l1;..riH>  -h<..  I-iiiL--..  Vorks.;    ■• 

TiTp;  1 1.,  ilorf.  a  1i:uuk-t :  ;i  ■. 

'■■.I'll  iiair.c  in  i!u'  naiiisli  ili-' 

!  ^^>^k-..  aii.l  Linos, 
ii  Triiijrt-,'!! — loc,   E-^sex. 
:  :;.-.i.v:>    rh,.r"s  river. 

:::.>:■  -.\.   S..   Thracl.  a   -! 


■hy^^T 

-!V.       IVcsclier : 

■hr::;^/ 

.,1        L     .i.l.l     I>. 

Hi;-.  Trowav  : !. 

"■:;■..■■;-. 

nK:;{ii--linIi:   -1                           .' 

v^sj 

i""^\. 'ninnini.           ■■'... 

--■Ir 

-\.  s..  Thor's  ■ : ... ,:',".:'    ^'-^ 

■:■:  \ 

■..ro  Y.Tj    oonir.               ■    p              I 
;'.:--or.            r^-S^'      ...       ,- 
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liiintiiif.^.     Sc,  Tryst,  a  meeting 

place  ill  a  forest  or  wood.  Peter 

atte  Treste,  Hiind.  R. 
Trittiii]--IVh.,   Triltcn;     ]i. :     1i>c., 

Vorks. 
T  r  o  b  r  i  (I  ji  c,     'iVowhrid^c — Inc.. 

Wilts. 
Tr"jati — (ircciaii  name. 
■-.-.111.— Inc..  from  P..  Tnillc;  [>. : 

l"r,.     TroIlii]>e,     lo     saunter,    to 


\" 


wl. 


Tmlsnn — sec  Tniell. 

'I'mnibv.  Trom|> — Dcli..  p. 

Tr.ji.]i^(>.  X..  Driniir:  M.  C... 
Trutx",  sorrow.  Simple  fnnn: 
l-^i-^'..  'I'ronp.  p. ;  Inc..  Rnnffs. 

Tn.iipL-tt— Tr..  p. 

'rriK'hcI — Traile       fir       nccitpativo 

Tr.>st— G..        Trost:      Dcli,.        Fl.. 

Tronst :  p. 
Tmlh-   Droucrlit   anil     Troth     arc 

inim  An^-.Sax.     tlirylh.     niij^'-ht : 

Eiifi..  p. 
'I'rntman--r,.,   Traittniann:   p. 
Tr-Lii-.X..  Tni.Jr:     Dch-.     Trots; 

S..  Tri.tK:  p, 
■rr.iiiT     Dch..  'I"nitticr:  |).:  a  nin- 

iiiiitr    lo'itnian. 
Trout.  Troiiit— [)cli..  Traii'lc  ;  j). 
Tr.w.  True— Ii..-..  Devon. 
'|-!..wel]-li>c.,  Xotts. 
Tyower-    From  Tn.wav  :  Inc..  T\v- 

hv^li. 
Tnie!.luo,!-.i-M-..  p.: 
■I"nivll-  I'rom  Trnll  ;  1 

V.C..  X(ni-. 
Triicl..vc-    Inc..      Devi. 

\.  S.  name-  we  tin. 


..il.  In 


'111  cic; 


Ti-!;cl-^ 


■  P- 


:  1).  V...  Tru'nin; 
■ntiin-ai  l-n-.  I 
.l.-c:i:nr  IVii  .  Ti^ 


1>nmii-^loc..   r.lost. 

Trnscott — From  Hug.,  Treso 
loc.  Staffs. ;  or  Trcssci>it.  a  ni 
or  in  St  Malwn,  Coniw. :  11. 
Truss,  to  hind,  jack  tip,  a? 
Tniscott.  coat. 

Trusler.  Truslow.  Trusty — Tv 
Tnisky ;  lf>c..  Derbysh. 

Trusson — S..  Trysen  ;  p. 

Tryon — Dch..    Trion  ;    p. 

Trvsoii^ — S.,  Trj-son;  p. 

T.-ichutz — Slavonic  name. 

Tubby.  Tubs— \'..  Thorbjorn: 
11.,  Turhem.  Tiibi.  Tube:  ' 
Dui)c,  Toi)per;  Dch.,  Torbt 
TubhiTifT.  Tupkin  :  Fr..  Toiihes 
P- 

Inbrnan — G..  1'aiibinann  :  p. 

Tuck — see  Tooke. 

Tucker — Deb.,  Tukker;  G..  Tw 
crt ;  Fl.,  Tyckacrt :  p. :  see  Too 

1"uckett — see  Tooke;  from  Nn 
Dame  de  Touchet.  tiear  Mortai 
Xormandy.  Sir  John  Toiid 
married  the  eldest  daughter 
Lord  .\uillcy.  in  the  reign  of  I 
ward  111.  The  name  is  now  Tii 
fit.  and  there  is  a  confecti'n 
of  that  name  at  Ph-nioiith. 

Tuokfichl — see  Tucker. 

Tuckman — sec  Tooke. 

Tuddcnham— loc.     Suflfolk ; 
'r.->(!c:   r,.,   Theda+.\.    S..  ha 
h'*me :    Theda's   home. 

■|-|u-|K-r— !■>.,  p. 

rniruM.  Tnfftev.  Tuffs.  Ti 
-r„fi<— X..  Tofi:  D.  P..,  T- 
TiKTa.  T.>fig:  G..  TufTert:  Dc 
TiiR':  S.,  Tofveson:  p.;  fii 
n.fts,  l.K.-..  Xorfolk.  Glost. 

ru-wcll— 1-nmi  Tiighall:  U 
Xiivihnd.  Tnekwell  may  h: 
t>i.cn  a  "tncker"  of  cloth,  a 
Tui^'Hcll  inav  he  from  M.  E..  ti 
1..  wrestle. 

Tidci      -ce  Tooke. 
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Tiilleit — From  Tiilt,  loc,  Devon.; 
Ft..  Toullet ;  p. 

Tnllidge.  TiilUs— From  Tiillich : 
1(K.,  Aberdeen, 

Tulliver — Fr.,  Taillefer;  p. 

Tun  bridge— loc.,  Kent. ;  Eng., 
bridge  to  the  town. 

Tiintiiore — -loc..  eight  places  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland. 

Tiinstall— Inc..  Kent..  Staffs.,  Suf- 
folk. 

Tnrbeit— I).  I!..  Torbett,  Turberi; 
P- 

Tiirt«)W — (j..  Tiirt>e;  p.;  Ir.,  p. 

Tiirley — Ir,,   p. 

Tiirnbidl- — Dch.,  'rnriigebonw :  p.; 
dim.  nf  Turn.  Rolx-rt  Tnrne- 
.hul.  Pat.  K. 

Turner — l"r..  Toiirnaire,  Toiirnenr, 
Tumier;  I'T,  Turner,  p.  Ir..  p. 
Kfginald  le  Turner  held  lands  in 
Dxon  temp.  K.  John. 

Tiiri>en — (i.,  Tnrbiii:  Fr.,  Tiirpin; 
p.  Walter  Tnrpin  held  lauds  in 
l)i>rsct.,  temp.  K.  John,  i-'rom 
the  O.  I),  and  Xi)r>.e  settlers,  we 
have  Thnrfin.  now  Tnrpin. 

Tursell-Eng..  p, 

Turtchell.  Tnrtle— ■^ee  Thirketel. 

TTittle— I-"n>ni  F.ng..  Ti^ilhill:  loc. 
Hants..  Lines.,  or  from  the  (). 
X..  Thor. 

Tweed.  Twcfdv--  1)„  Tcvede ;  p.: 
Ir.  p.    ■ 

Tween— IVh..  Tnijn.  Tuvn;  p. 

'JXvi'lvcs — Twelvt'S  is  shorl  for 
Twelftree.  or  twelve  (rees. 

Twigg.  Twiggs— IX-h..  |i.;  Jr..  p.: 
I'V..  kanieati:  C.  Zweig. 

Twinberrnw.  '[-wine.  Turner. 
Tween--  l.K-,.  Worcc^l.  Imt-. 
trade  name. 

Twit  eh  el  I.  'I"s\iu-hwdl— From 
Titchwell.  loc..  X<.ri,,|k.  >'ork~. 

Twite^Frnm  Thwaiie;  loc..  Nor- 
folk. Yorks. 


Twomblv — see  Tombling. 

Twyford— loc.  Derbysh.,  Hants., 
Lines.;  Xorfolk,  Salo]>. 

Tye— D..  Thve;  p.;  see  Dye. 

Tyler— Fr..  fhuilHer,  Tuillear;  Fl., 
G.,  Theiler;  Dch.,  Theile;  D., 
Theill,  Theillard  :  p. ;  the  tile- 
maker. 

Tyne — see  Tinn. 

Tyner— Dch.,  Tuijn.  Tiiyn;  p.; 
Eng.  trade  name,  twine-inaker  or 
worker. 

Tvrell— D..  Turrell ;  Fr..  Thirel, 
Tirel ;  p.  Tirel  in  Roll  of  Bat- 
tle .\bbey.  The  nanie  Tyrell  was 
first  borne  in  Engl.ind  by  one  who 
was  said  to  have  come  from  the 
l)rovincf  of  Tyrol,  in  Germany. 
Walter  Tyrell  in  Domesday  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Walter  Tir- 
(!(>.,  Knani!  of  Richard  J'itz 
Gilbert,  London.  Snssex. 

Tyson — From  Tison,  a  badger,  now 
Tyson.  Gilbert  Tison  bad  a  bar- 
ony in  Vorks,,  Notts,  and  Lin- 
coln ( Dome.sday). 

Tvssen — D..  Thuessen,  Thvsscn  ; 
Odi..  Thigsscn:  Fl..  Tison.  Tis- 
un  ;  p. 

I'anden    .Vkker — -D..    on    the    field. 
L'ckennan — LVkermark   is   a   place 

in    Saxony;    I'ckennan.    a    man 

from  I'ckermark. 
IMall— Fr..   Oudallc;   p.;   or    from 

>'ewdale;  loc.,  Gunib.,  S.,   I'dd- 

vall ;  loc.,  and  p. 
■■■       -Dch..  IMen;  S..  IMden ;  p. 


Ldv- 


limls. 


nrens.   Lffins— Fr.  Dch.,  LtTe;  p. 
rffiiidell— [■rom       LtTendal:      ]<k.. 

from  O.  X..  Wolfendalc. 
rbl,  riilig-see  riph, 
rbNlnim — Rivulet  bv  that     name, 
rimer— D..  Dcb.,nmer:p. 
ril.h— X..  I'lfarr  or  Llfr:  F..  Ul- 

lerd:  D.  M..  I'lf.  Ulfere,  I'Ifi;  G.. 
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Uhl,  Uhlfig;  p.;  from  O.  N., 
Wulf. 

Ulrich — see  Hulett;  or  from  M. 
G.,  Ulbright;  p. 

Umberger — From  Lrmberg ;  place 
name. 

Umphries — see  Humphreys;  Ir.,  p. 

Uncle— Dch.,  Unkel ;  p. 

Underwctod — loc.,  Derbysh.,  Dev- 
on., Notts. 

L'nger,  Ungerman — From  the  Ger., 
Oettinger;  p. 

Ungright— see  Hulet;  or  from  M. 
G.,  Ulbright;  p. 

I'nuiacke — The  most  unique  of  all 
Eng.  surnames ;  for  that  is  the 
meaning,  the  only  one,  unique ; 
P- 

Unk— Dch.,  Unke! ;  p. 

L'nsworth — loc,   Hants. 

Un  thank — loc,  Cumb.  and 
Xorthb<l.  The  Eng.  Onthank 
has  been  supposed  to  mean,  like 
the  Dch.,  Sonderbank,  no  thanks. 

Updyke — see  Dick. 

I'pjohn — Welsh  Apjohn;  p. 

U  p  t  a  i  n,  U  p  t  o  n — Ux.,  Berks., 
Cornw.,  Devon,  Dorset..  Hants., 
Kent..  Soniers..  Wilts.,  Yorks.. 
for  ujHtown, 

Urc— From  Ang-Sax.,  O.  H.  G.. 
and  O.  H.,  Uro,  buffalo.  Simple 
forais:  O.  G..  Uriiis.  Uro;  4th 
cent.  Fn^.,  L'rc  I'rie.  Hurry; 
IV.,  Oury,  Hour,  Hureau,  Heure; 
ilim.  Eng.,  Hurrel,  Vouring;  Fr.. 
Hurel,  Hurfz ;  Comjiounds, 
Eng..  I'rwin,  L'rwick:  Fr..  Hur- 
ard,  Urier,  llurier:  from  L'rr; 
loc.  Kirkcudbright. 

Uren.  Uron — D..  l-'uren  :  ]>, 

L'ric.  Urry — G..  I'ry;  p. 

I'rsenbacli.  Urscnback — Fnun  t!ie 
brook  "I'rsen." 

Ur wick— From  L'rswick  :  lac, 
Lanes.  A<lam  de  Urswick,  6 
F.dw.  IH  (  1.1321,  was  chief  for- 
ester of  Rowland. 


Usborne — From     Hiisbome ;    !■ 

Ueds. 
Usher — From  Ushaw;  loc.,  Dui 
Utting— X.,  Udr;  p.,  Udo,  U4 
G.,  Otte,  Ottinger;  Dth.j  - 
Duden;  Fl.,  Utten;  S.,  Udd 
D.  H.,  Eiido,  Udi,  Othingar;  [ 

Vail,      Vale— Fl,      Vale;     ft 

Weel ;   p. ;   see    Viall.      Vale 

local  and  also  from  Fr.,  Yd 

watch :  Adam  le  Viel,  LJb.  V, 
\'aine,  Vane — see  Fane, 
X'alentiiie  —  Valentine,      powerf 

Fr,,   Valentin;   Dch,,    Valcnti- 

p. ;  Ir.,  p. 
\  algardsen,    Valgar^lson — Son 

Valgard, 
Valiant — Fr.,  Vaillant;  p. 
\aller,      Vallier— FI.,      \Valla< 

Dch.,  Waller;  p. 
\allings— D.,      Wahlin,      Wall 

Dch.,  Walen;  Fl.,  WaUens;  p. 
\an — Dch.,  p. ;  Van,  Dch.  for  e 

\'au,  from  Fann,  the  winnow 

fan.     Richard  atte  Vann,  Pit 

Wilts. 
\'anbattcnberg — From  or   of   E 

tenburg ;  place  name. 
\'an  IJerzoogan — From  or  of  I 

zoogan.     Van  is  Dutch. 
\an  l3am — Many  Dutch  names 

van  are  well  established  in  £i 

as  \'an  Dam,  Vandervelde,  V 

dcrvelde,  \'andersteen,  etc. 
\andanakker— I'"rom  the  field. 
\'an  Dcbrook — I-rom  the  brook. 
\"aii  lie  Grofi,  Van  der  Grof — s 

name. 
\andcleur — Fl,,       Vande       Lj 

X'andcrloo;  p.;  Ir.,  p. 
\*;tMilenbcrg,    Vandenbur^  —  Fi 

the  mountain  or  the  castle. 
\'anderhiede — From  the  desert 
\'itn(lcrhocf — From  the  fann. 
\nn   Derstein — From  the  stoDc 

the  rock. 
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X'andervall,  Vamlerwell — From 
the  well. 

Van  Der  W'aaril,  Vanderward'— 
From  the  ward. 

Can  der  Werff — From  the  dock- 
yard or  wharf. 

Canderwoed — From  the  wood. 

W'ati  de  Water— From  the  water. 

W'aii   Dyke — From  the  dyke. 

V'ance — O.  G.,  Wando;  8th  cent. 
Kiig.  form :  Vance,  p. 

Vanneck — Fl.,  \'an  Eck,  Van- 
neck  ;  p. 

Van  Sweden,  Van  Zweden — From 
Sweden. 

\'ar!ey^oc..  Essex  ;  also  Fr.,  Var- 
lez  ;  p. ;  Jr.,  p. 

\'arney— Fl..    Wamy ;    p, 

\'arty— X'erty  is  a  true  abstract  of 
virtue,  found  also  in  Vardy, 
\arty. 

\'arvill — I'rom  \'araville ;  loc,,  Nor- 
mandy: Fr.,  \'aiiville;  p.  Varu- 
urile  in  Roll  of  Ilattle  .\bbey.  De 
Warwell  in  D.  B. 

N'assar — Fr.,  N'asseur;  IT..  Vas- 
sert;  G.,  Wasser ;  D.  B..  Waz, 
Waso;  p. 

\atcrlaus — (i.,  Vatcr,  father;  p.; 
Laus,  a  nickname  for  N'icolaus. 

X'anji^hn — Ir.,  p.  The  Dch.  Klein, 
like  the  Welsh  \'aughan,  means 
little,  small. 

\'auirht— S..  \'aught.  Fought ;  G., 
fanth;  p. 

\';ni.v — loc.,    Normandy. 

\'awdrey — X'awdry  is  from  a  place 
of  that  name  in  Calvados. 

Wal— <;..  Wiehle;  Fl.,  Wiel;  Fr., 
\ille;  p.;  see  \'i;dl. 

\'ean,      \'nm — loc.     Cornw. ;      sec 

\'tasev — \'essay,  or  de  \'esci,  in 
Knli  of  [tattle  Abbey:  D.  B..  de 
Veci. 

N'tllinya — see  Welling. 

\ 'enable,   Venables — loc.,   Norman- 


dy; D.  B.,  Gislebert  de  Venables, 
an  under  tenant  in  Cheshire  at 
the  time  of  the  Survey.  Richard 
de  Venables  in  Rot.  Obi.  et  Fin., 
K.  John. 

X'enice,  Vennice,  Veness— Fl.,  Van 
Esse,  \'anesse ;  p.  Veness,  ;a 
\'enetian,  dim.  of  Venus. 

X'erdon — From  Verdun,  loc., 
France.  \'erdoune  in  Roll  of 
Battle  .-\bbey.  Bertram  de  Ver- 
dun, a  tenant  in  chief  in  D.  B. 
(Staff.)  in  1273.  John  de  Ver- 
dnn  held  lands  in  Velt- 
on,  Ibices.  Bertram  de  Verdun 
founded  Croxden  Abbey. 

\'erlander— Fl.,  Dch.,  Verlant,  Ver- 
linde ;  p. 

Xerney — ^Fl.,  Warny  ;  p. 

N'ernon— From  Vernon;  toe,  Nor- 
mandy. Vernoim  in  Roll  of 
Battle  Abbey.  D.  B.,  de  Vernon. 

\'esper— Dch.,  Weesper ;  p. ;  O.  Fr., 
\espre,  evening. 

\est — Dch.,  Westi;  a  p.;  Goth., 
\'asjam,  lo  clothe. 

\estaberg — A  fortified  mountain, 

\'cstal — Names  derived  from  the 
West  are  least  common  of  the 
season  names;  dim.  Eng.,  West- 
all:  \'estal.  an  Eng.,  p.;  Fr., 
\'estale.  pure,  chaste. 

\>stey— D..  Westi;  p. 

W'tterli^ — From  Low  Germ.,  Vet- 
ter ;  nickname ;  cousins. 

\'jall— I'rom  \'ile;  loc.,  N'orman- 
dv;  or  N..  Veile;  D.,  \iehl ;  G., 
Wiehle;  Fl..  Wiel;  Fr.,  \ille;  a 
p.  \"ile  and  de  \"ile  are  in  the 
Roll  of  ISattlc  Abbey. 

\  icar — ^.\n  ecclesiastical  name.  The 
Scotch  .\lac\'icar  is.  son  of  the 
vicar. 

\ickers— N..  \ikkarr;  D..  Wick, 
\ickers ;  Fl..  Wyckaerts ;  Dch., 
Wichers.  Wiggers;  G..  Wickert; 
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I-   cixnpoiind.    Fulcher.   F<ill 

\oll^cr,  etc.:  also  a  Dch.  j.. 

■mhergeii — i'riihably     from 

island  of  IltTjjfn :  place  name. 
\"<)(i     Mak — From    the    heili;? 

j^rove. 
\"fjii   Kanel — l'>i)m   the   canal. 
\'on     Xunieck — From     the    pj 

foriier:  Gcrni. 
\-„ss— D..  IXh..  Fl-  r,..  Vos'. ! 
\'<nvle-i  — \'owles    an.l    Vm\< 

from  \"eitks.  in  Seine  Inferit'i 

1  "ranee. 

Wiialc  —  Pr«l)al)ly       from     W; 

(t..  election,  choice,  selection. 
\\;,ch— Watch. 
Wa.l.Ull.     WadOlev— Wadd: 

Wadell:  I).  H..  Wadd :  p:  Sc. 

Inc..  p. 
Waildin-lon— lix-..    Devon..   I.ir 

■lurks. 
Wa'l.ionps— From   Whadub:    1 

Climb, 
\\-;„k— l,.c..  Hants. 
\Vaili;vr.        \Vaf;er— Washer ; 

W'ai^cnur.  a  hired  .•ioldier.  ht 

the  >nniame  Wafjer. 
Wn.lham.  Wadmaii— From     W 

dini,'ham :  lix-.,   Litics:  or  H 

Wadnm;  p. 
\\'ad>wonh— loc.,        Laiic*. 

■i.Tks. 
WairVndcii— F-ng..  Wolfendeii. 
W  ni;cner,     Waggoner — Waj^^rr' 

n-nally  W'ainirian,     hence    li 

rium  ;  alsr>  from  the  Germ,  \V 

IT.  and  Fl.,  Wajfon :  p. 
\\  aL:-tart" — .\     seric.'?     of       (.'u 

names  end  in  staff,  as  I^nj;si 

Wa-.-taff,     Everstaff.     Wa-- 

TTifans  the  walch  or  lookom 

li  111.  and  ix-curs  in  the  Oitrl 

I.ibvr    \'itac. 
Walill.nri^,  Wahleii.  Wahlin.  W; 

W,illin   -I'lace  of     election: 
unc.rnini;  the  Battlefield. 
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Wahlgren — Meadow     surrounding 

an  enclosure. 
Wailes,     Wales.       Waylcs — From 

Wales;  loc.,  Yoiks. ;  D.  B.,  VVal- 

ise. 
Waiiiwrighl — D.,     Weiiirich ;     G., 

Wahnricii,   Weiiierich,   Weinert ; 

I).  M.,  Wcniel,  Wenric;  p. 
Waite— D..  Vet.  Wiet ;  Fl.,  Vets; 

F..  Wift ;  G.,  Weth ;  D.  B.,  Wiet ; 

p.     Gates  may  be  identical  with 

Waite,  i.  e.,  watchman,  from  the 

O.  Fr.  gaite. 
Wake— N..  \^ekiil;  D.,  Weeke;  G., 

Week;  S.,  Wacklin;  Fl.,  Weeck; 

D.  I!..  Wcghe;  p. 
Wakefield — loc,  Northants.,  Yorks. 
Wakeling,     Wakclyn— S.,     Wack- 
lin :  p. ;  see  Wake. 
Wakcly — loc.,  Herts. 
Walberg,   Walberger,     Walburg — 

Fortified  castle  or  hill. 
Walcott— loc.     Lines.,       Norfolk., 

Salop.,  Worcest. 
Waldegrave — From         Walgrave ; 

loc,  Northants.;  anciently  Walde- 

gravL-. 
Walden— loc,  Yorks. 
Waldo,  Waltho— The  O.  N.  theow, 

servant,  slave,  which  appear  to  us 

ill  Walthew.  W;iUho,  Waldo. 
WaUlron — loc,   Sussex;  or     Dch., 

Woelderen;  ]>. 
Walduck— [>ch.,  G..  Waldeck;  p. 
Waldvoj,'t!— IJird  of  the  forest. 
Wale^I)-,  Wehl;  Fl,,  Weyll ;  p. 
Walesliy— Iw..  Lines.,  Nott. 
Walfuni— Inc..  Staffs. 
Wall;,'reeri.  Walfiren— luig..  wall,  a 

trench,  and  green,  a  meadow. 
Wadkc     Walker— Dch..     Walkert. 

Walker;      I'l..      Walckiers;      G.. 

Waikc  Walker:  D.  V...  Walcher ; 

P- 
Walkerlcy.     Walkerlv.     W'alklev— 

\<K..  ^'orks- 


Walkington — loc,  Hants.,  Norfolk., 
Surrey. 

Walkup — loc,   Hants. 

Wall— loc.  Staffs. 

Wallace,  Wallis— N.,  Valir;  A.  S., 
Vatas  or  Wealas,  the  Welsh,  i. 
e.  foreigners,  or  strangers ;  Ft., 
Wallays ;  p.  *  There  was  an 
influx  of  Anglo-Normans  into 
Scotland  ih  the  reign  of  David 
I.  Among  these  was  Richard 
Wayles,  the  ancestor  of  the 
great  Wallace.  The  North- 
western part  of  France  was  cal- 
led by  the   Norsemen,  Walland. 

Wallbridge — loc,  Glost. 

Wallburger — Fortified  castle  on 
hill. 

Wallentine — Proper  name;  see  \'al- 
entine. 

Waller— S.,  Dch..  Fl..  Waller;  p.; 
Wallers,  loc.  Devon. 

Wallington— loc.  Hants.,  Norfolk, 
Surrey, 

Wallingshaw^oc,  Norfolk. 

Wallis— see  Wallace.  Wallis  and 
Welch  may  occasionally  mean 
IVeiich.  as  the  early  Norman 
settlers  were  called  walisc  by  the 
F.ng.  before  the  conquest. 

\\'allop — loc,  Hants. 

Walnislev — loc.  Lanes.,  Staffs. 

Waliwie— loc,  Norfolk.  Suffolk. 
Somers. 

Walsev — loc.  Lanes.,  Stafforil. 

Walsh— From       Wallach ;  loc. 

Staffs.;  Dch..  Walsch;  p. 

Walsiiam— loc,  .Norfolk.  Suffolk. 

Walsingham — loc,   Norfolk. 

Walsom— Dch.,   Walscm:  p. 

Wallers- Dch..  Woliers ;  Fl.. 
Wauters,  Wouters:  p.:  from 
\\"aller. 

Wahon — loc,  Berks.,  Derbysh., 
Herts.,  Lanes.,  Norfolk.  Somers., 
Staff.';..  Suffolk. 

Wamsley — loc.  l^ncs..  Staff. 
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\\'an{;elin.  Waiiklyn — S.,  Wancke ; 

IX.  W'any ;  p.;  a  dim. 
Wanlass,   Wanless — Eng,.  Waiilcs, 

sonietinics  perverted  to  Wanlace, 

Wanlass,  Wanloss,  is  M.  E.,  waii- 

les.  hopeless,  luckless. 
Want.  Waiitlaiid— X..  \'andiil ;  D. 

IS.,  Wand.  Wanz.  Wants,  Wand- 
er; Dch..  Waitdt;  Fl..  Wanet;  p. 
Warliey— From      Warboys ;      loc., 

I  lunts. 
Warbrick — I'nHii    Warlireck ;    loc, 

Lanes. 
Warlmrtoii — lix..  Ches. 
W;ird— lix\.     Devon. :     or       Dch., 

Waard,  Warde:  p. 
Wardi-n — Uk..     Kent,     N'orthants., 

N'orthlKi. 
W;inlle,  War^lley,  Wardleigh— loc., 

L'lncs..   Kutland. :  or    Weardley, 

V'.rks. 
Wardrii])-  -A       var.       of       Thorp, 

W'iiiiiirop.   W'hatrup  and  Ward- 

ro]).    'I'linnias  de    la    Wardrobe, 

Hnud.  R.:p. 
Ward'-wiirtli — loc.     Lanes.,       and 

^''.rk^. 
W;iR'     li.c.   Devon,  Herts.     Ware 

i-  l..c;il   for  Wi-ir.  also  from  A. 

S..  wara.  mitlying  ]>art  of  a  man- 


the 


Warebani-k-c.  Dorset. 

Warf  -see  Wliorf;  a  wharf,  or 
-liore. 

Warhnrst— D..  Warluis:  I-l.,  \'er- 
hiir^l :  p. 

Waring' — sec  Wcaritif^. 

Warinjjton  —  loc.  Xorihants., 

Wanv. 

Warleii;li.  Warley— loc.  Soiners. 
Stands  for  \'erlai.  in  Nonnandv. 
Ill  10(>S  'l-hiiroldde  \erli  held 
thirteen  lordships  in  Salop  from 
|-.arl  ko-er.  Lelatid  enters  Wer- 
lav  as  well  as  Warlev;  bv  this 
Werlav  be  means  \'esli.      llmn- 


frey   de   Vesli   was  a   vassal 

Ilbcrt  de  Lacy  in  Yorkshire 

1086. 
Warlow — From      Wardlow,     lo 

Derbysh. 
Warlton — loc,  Middlesex. 
Wannaii — D.,  Warming;  G.,  \Va 

mer;  p. 
W  ariner — loc,   Kent. 
Warn,   Wame — From  Waghen  i 

Wawne :  loc,  Yorks, 
Warner — D.   B.,   Warner;  p.;  s- 

Warren. 
\Varnock— From     Warjan,    wan 

<lini.,  form  of  O.  G.,  Wemich' 

y.nK->  Warnock,  p. 
Warr — D.,  Warrer ;  p. ;  see    Wai 
Warren,  Warrener — -N.,  \'aering 

D.  R.,  Warin.  Waenj?;,  Waree 

fcr ;  Fr,.  Warin,  Vercnne ;  p. ;  s 

Wearing.     Gundred  dc  Warn 

or  Warrenna  held  lands  in  Wil 

temp  K.  John.     1201.     W.    1 

A\'arenne.  derived  his  name  fre 

bis  fief  in  Normandy.    The  Co 

r|ueror  created  him  Earl  of  Si 

rev. 
Warrick.   Warick,   Warsink — Iri 

p. :     loc,    Cunrfj,.     Hants.;    t 
county  town. 
Warlben.   Worthen — loc,   Susse 

see  Worth. 
Wartop — see  Wardrop. 
Wasali — From  Washbom. 
Wash— Wash,   local    from   M.  ! 

wase,  ooze,    pool,    whence    ^ 

eilicallv  the  wash.     Richard  a 

Wase.'llund.  R, 
Washbornc,      Washbom,      Was 

burn — loc,      Devon. ;      A, 

a  washing  stream. 
Washintjton — loc,  Sussex;  A.  S. 

wash-house. 
Was>mcr — From  O.  G.  hwas; 

S..   hwacs,   esharp;   Eng.,  for 

Wass,  Wassnier. 
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Wastell — loc.,  Worcest;  var.  of 
Waste. 

Watchman— From  Watchcombe ; 
loc.,  Devon. 

Waterfall— From  Waterfall;  loc., 
Staffs.  The  watersfall,  a  cas- 
cade. Richard  de  Watterfall. 
Hund.  R. 

Waterhouse — loc..  Staffs. 

Waterlow — Fl,,  Waterloos;  p. 

Waterman — Waterer  or  waterman, 
a  boatman  on  the  Thames ;  Eng. 
P- 

Waters.  Waterson — Fl.,  Wauters; 
p. ;  see  Walters. 

Waterstone — loc.,  Pembroke. 

Watford — loc.,  Derbysh.,  Herts., 
N'orthants. ;  A.  S.,  a  ford  that  is 
not  dry. 

Wath.  Watheh— Wade  or  Wathe,  a 
ford;  p. 

Watkins— see  Watt ;  son  of  little 
Watt,  or  Walter ;  nickname. 

Watlington— see  Watt. 

Watson — Ir..  p. ;  also  dim.  of  Wal- 
ter; Scotl.,  son  of  Walt  or  Wal- 
ter, a   forester. 

Watterlinc — Eng.,  p. 

Watt.  Watts— N.,  Hvati;  D.,  Watt; 
.\.  S.,  Watling;  p.;  dim.  of 
Walter. 

Wauchope — From  Warcop ;  loc., 
Westmd.  The  Scottish  Wau- 
chope has  been  Indianised  into 
Wahab. 

Waiter— see  Ware;  D.,  Warrer. 

Way — loc.,  Devon.,  Kent. 

Wavborn — From  Wayboume,  loc., 
Norfolk. 

W  ayland— loc.,  Dorset.;  Fl.,  Wey- 
land ;  p. 

Wayman — see  Wyman. 

W  a  y  m  a  n  d,  Wayment — From 
Scand..  Ncmundr. 

Weading,  Weeding — From  Weet- 
ing;  loc,  Xorfolk;  or  Weedon, 
Northants. 


Weakley,  Weaklin — see  Wake. 

Weare — loc.,  Somers. 

Wearing^ — N.,  Vaeringi.  The 
name  of  the  Warings  or  north- 
ern warriors  who  served  as  body 
guards  to  the  Byzantine  emper- 
ors; Fl.,  Vering;  D.  B.,  Waren- 
gcr,  Wernic,  Wareng,  Warnic, 
Warin ;  p. 

Weatherstone  —  S.,  Welterstedt ; 
loc,  p. 

Weaver — loc,  Ches.,  Devon. ;  D., 
Waever;  p.;  a  trade  name. 

Weaverling,  Weaving — Dch.,  Wief- 
fering;  p. 

Webb— Fl..  Webb;  p. 

Webber,  Weberg- D.,  Dch.,  G., 
Weber ;  |).  Weaver  same  as  Web- 
ber and  Webster;  sometimes 
Webbe.  a  weaver. 

Websdale — loc,  Cumb. 

Webster — The  Scot,  and  N.  Engl, 
form  of  D.,  Dch..  G.,  Weber,  a 
weaver. 

Wedderbum — loc,  Berwick. 

Weddnp — loc,  Lanes. 

Wedell — A.  S..  Wed,  a  promise, 
+dal,  a  dale;  a  promised  dale; 
see  Waddell. 

Wedge — Eng.,  p. 

Wedgewood — loc,  Staffs. 

Weed,  Weeds— P.,  Wiets:  D.  B., 
Wido,  Wed,  Wider.  Widard, 
Widr.  Wict.  Widus;  G..  Wieder; 
S.,  Wid ;  D.,  Wied ;  p. ;  vegetable 
nickname. 

Weeden — From  Weadon ;  loc, 
Northants, 

Weeding — From  Weeting;  loc, 
Norfolk,  or  Weadon,  Northants.; 
see  Weed. 

Weedop — loc.   Lanes. 

Weeks— loc.  Essex;  Eng.,  Wick, 
Week,  Wyke ;  Lat.  vicus,  a  settle- 
ment ;  hence  Weeks,  Wykes,  etc. 

Weeter — Dch.,   Wetter,    Wetterer; 
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W'tlls — loc.,  SoiiKTs.,  nr  ( 


.  WolN. 


Xortliani!., 
inihorne:  li'C.. 
.  S..  Wend,  a 


■..      W  cltMii— lac.    Lines. 
."^iniKTS.,  'I'nrks. 
W'ciiiliorn— [■mm  \V 
'.    -c.         Horsct. 

WVnilal.  Wen.lell— .V.  . 

turn,  a  cliaiit;c.— fl,  a  i>iT-or;  l 
tk-klc  person, 
■"'.ci      UVn.iiLT.  \Vnif,Tmi— I'roni  <~i.  H. 
(i..  wan;  O.  X..    vaeiiii.      wen. 
ln.'aiitifnl :  M.  i;..     fonn:    i-"n:r'. 
\\\-Tii-er. 
Wi'nldck— loc,  Salop. 
WtniRTfirecn.     Wenner^rcn— The 
IKi.-lnri.'  aronml  the  wenm-r.  rii'.i- 
vV.irc.  lot. 

WomuTstrotn- -Kivulet. 
\\\nt.  Wtntz— D..  G..  S,.  \Vvn.lt; 
■.<:C..         ]■■]..     Vent:     Ddi..     Wnii;    fi.. 

Wontx :  I). 
i!:nni.-     Wcntwunli^lni-..  Caml>.,  York=. 

well     WiTMiT — (>.,  i>Rii>cr  name. 
;;anil;      Worry.  Wlitrn,-— H..  \Very  :  jv 
:i  anil      Worti-rbcrfj — Name  of  a  mountain: 
mav  frnm  the  river  Wcrter. 

Nor-      \\c<kv— S..     Westlau.     Wes-ling: 
\.\m--\  IVh..   Wcslcr.      We.'i-ieling :     G.. 

[■■-n--         W,-Uv.  Fl.  Wcslv  :  p. :  or  frvii) 
Ir.    Mac   I'aislai'ih:     The  illu?- 
-fc         -iriiins  V-ng.  name  WcUeslev,  cr- 
nii.u.l  inic.  Weslcv,  is  the  fitM  oi 
Wal-  \M'lls. 

t  --ler.  Wessinan — Occupative  or 
irailo  iinnie. 

.■:-t— X..  \'cstarr;  D..  Dch..  R. 
Wi-t:  n.  It,.  Westre:  p. 
\-iacfJi.   W'estcotl — loc..   Devon; 
the  wi'^iern  cottage. 
i-it'iTi^^Wostcm  iiiotnitain. 
.■-il.r.->(ik--lnc..  Berks..     Nurfolk. 
W  ills. :  the  hmok  on  the  west. 
„f,.i,kT— Western  fid.l. 
■rl  vriz.     Wcsterbv— n..    I<if.. 
ami  p. 
\\  i-iiT!Jian — loc..  Orkney;  or  N.. 
\..iarr:   P..   S..   Wester;  Dch.. 
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Westra ;  D.  B.,  Westre,  a  Saxon 
tenant;  p.;  A.  S,,  Western,  a 
desert  place,  a  man  of  the  desert. 

Western — loc,  and  p. ;  see  Wester- 
man. 

Westfall,  Westphal— Froiu  West- 
phalia :  place  name. 

W'estlev — loc.,  Camb,,  Salop.,  Suf- 
folk.' 

West  man — see  Westerman. 

Westmoreland — The  moor-land  on 
the  West ;  Eng.,  p. 

Weston— loc.,  Herts.,  Staffs.,  Suf- 
folk. Yorks. 

Westrav.  Westra — loc.,  Orkney;  or 
X..  Vestarr.  \>stre;  D.  S..  West- 
er; Dch..  Westra;  D.  B.,  Westre. 
a  Saxon  tenant ;  p. 

Wcstwood— -loc,  Devon.,  Kent., 
Xotts.,  Wilts.,  Yorks. 

Wetherall — loc.,  Cumb. 

Wetherbee — From  Wctherby;  loc., 
P- 

Withersett— S.,  Wetterstedt;    loc., 

P- 
Wettern — Dch..  Wetten,  Wetteren; 

P- 

Wctterton— From  Wetherden;  loc.. 

Suffolk. 
Wetzel,  Wetzell.  Witzell— Occupa- 

live  or  trade  name. 
AX'eyland — see  Way  I  and. 
Wevmouth — loc,  t>orset. 
Whal.  Whall— N'..     Vali :     D.     B.. 

Walo.   Walle,   G-,   Walla;   Dch., 

S.,  Wall;  p. 
Whalen — Ir.,  p.  and  loc. 
Whaley — loc.,  Derbysh.,  Hants. 
Whally,     Whalley— loc.,     Derbysh, 

Lanes. 
Wharf,  Wharfe— A,  S.,  Hwearf,  a 

wharf,  a  shore. 
Wharton — loc.       Kerf,,       Lanes., 

Lines. 

WluU.U!        Ii..:i;      Wll.llcnlc;      1,h,-., 

Warw. 


Whatelcy,    Whatley — loc,    Warw. 

and  Somers. 
Wheable — see  Weevill. 
Wheadon,   Wheaton — loc,   Staffs.; 

from  Whaddon,  loc,  Glost. 
Whealer,     Wheeler — Trade     name 

pertaining  to  the  making  of  car- 
riages; a  wheel-maker. 
Wheat — From  cereals;  veg.  name. 
Wheat  ley — loc,     Devon.,     Lanes., 

Notts,,  Oxford,  Yorks. 
Wheeler— N.,  Vil-raor ;  Dch.,  Wiel- 

aerts;  G.,  Wichle;  D.,  Vieler;  p.; 

trade  name,  a  wheelwright;  see 

Veal. 
Wheelock — From  the  .\.  S.,  wela, 

weola,   wealth,   prosperity ;   dim. 

form  O.  G.,  Weliga ;  Eng..  Whee- 
lock ;  p. 
W  h  e  e  Iw  r  i  g  h  t — Compounds  of 

Wright,  a  trade  name. 
Whelan — Dch.,  Wielen ;  p. 
Whetman— Dch.,   Witman;   D.   B., 

Withmar;p. 
Whetmorc — From  Wetmoor ;    loc. 

Staffs. 
Whetstone — Eng.,  p. 
\\  hctten— loc.     Norfolk,      Salop., 

Staffs.,  Yorks. 
Whet  tie— From  Whittle,  loc, 

1-ancs. ;  or  Whitle.  Derbysh. 
Whicker — sec  Whitcher. 
Whigman— From  Wickham  ;     loc, 

Dur. 
Wbight — sec  White 
W'hiiev — From  Wylev  ;  loc,  Essex; 

I'r  Wvlyc  Wilts.  :'N.,  Veiii ;  G., 

Weil:  Dch.,  Weil;   Fl.,  Wciler; 

I)..  Wcile;  D.  B..  Welle;  p. 
Whimper— From    Whymple;     loc, 

Devon.,  or  Winipole,  Camb. 
Whin— 0..  Wiene;  D    R..    Wine; 

Dch..  Win;  Fl.,  Wyns;  p, 
Whincop — loc.  Cumb. 
Whinyates — I'rom   Wingates :   loc, 

Xoi-thbd. 
Whipple— S.,  Wibell :  p. 
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WhisilcT— .\.,  Vcstlioi;  D.  B..  Wis- 
law.  Wissclaar ;  \y. :  from  Oyse- 
If.T,  a  professional  bird-  catcher. 

WhisKtfi — loc,  Cornw.,  Nortliants, 
Staffs.,  Yorks. 

Whilakcr — From  Wliitacre;  Ir.,  p.; 
I'K!.,  WitrcfSt. ;  or  Wiieatacre, 
Norfolk.  Adam  dc  Whitekar, 
Ijiiii:^,.  Cimrt  K.  1323. 

WliilNrk.  Whitburn— loc,  Dur., 
Hf-rcf. 

Wliii.bt-r  r;..  Wichc.  Wichcrs, 
Wirhtrl;   Dch.,  Widu-rs,     Wig- 

IC'TS. 

Wbiti-  \..  Ilvitr;  S..  Witt:  Deb., 
Wittc:  I).  IJ..  Wit,  Witc;  p. 

VVhilrcMiidK-  Inc..  IX-voii..  Dorset., 
I  Ir  of  Wi^;llt.  Soniers. 

Wbil.li.ail-    I'..  Witbard;    p.;    see 


Wliil 


rod. 


Ul.jlrlii.iisc     fVii..  Withnuis;  Eng. 

Uh'il.irit;.  W  hiliiig— 1)..  Witten  ;  S. 
W'illiiiK;  I'-  \\bititig  may  he,  and 
|.rob;i!ily  is,  a  whitingcr  or  wbist- 

Uhii.Inw  Irom  Whitlow;  loc, 
N..ithl"l. 

V\  liilili\  I.H-..  Devon,  ami  Yorks. ; 
;i   ubilf  ]iaslure  or  enclosure. 

\\l.il.ln.k  S..  Dch..  Witlok;  p. 
Whillock  has  thref  well  attested 
i.ii^iiiM  (  I  1  while  li-ck;  [2) 
HJiilrlakf.  Williamatte  Whvte- 
l.iK,  Kirby's  <hii-st,  1327:  '(3) 
|.i-i-..>n:d  name."  Willac,  in  D.  U.. 
Wbilla.-  df  Umso  Vadn.  Fine  K. 

Wluitnuan     Ddi..  Witnian:  D.  B., 


Wil 


;  i>. 


Wliil.rod     i".     Witcrd.     Withcrd. 
W  iilurl,  Witbi-rs:  Dch..  Wiltert; 

II   1!.,  Widard:  p. 
U  bili-M-ii     -ff  Wbilestonc. 
V\  lllll■•.iiU■^     1.1-.,    riimb.      Robert 

UhMM.!.-.    l-ini-    K.   Kidiard   de 

Ubii.-idf,  Clo-^e  K. 
*\  liii>   I. nil-      riu'   euinrs   of   wood. 


moor,  bluff,  etc,  have  given  many 
surnames  as  Redcliff,  White- 
wood  and  Whiteston ;  an  Ef^.  p. 
and  loc. 

Whither — From  Withani ;  loc., 
Essex,  Lines. 

Whitmill — see  Whiteinan  :  Eng.,  p. 

Whitmore — loc.  Staffs. 

Whitney — loc,  Bucks.,  and  Hertf. 

Whitten,  Whitton— loc,  Norfolk, 
Salop.,  Staffs.,  Yorks. 

Whittier — A  white  Tawier,  cm 
who  prepares  the  finer  skins  lot 
gloves,  whitening  them ;  Eng..  p, 
Walter  le  Whytetawere,  Pat.  R. 

Whittington — ^loc,  Norfolk,  Salop.. 
Staffs.,  Warw..  Worcest.  Richard 
Wliittington  of  cat  celebrity 
founded  the  library  in  1429. 

Whittle— From  Whittle;  loc., 
I-ancs..  or  Whitle,  Derbysh. 

Whitwell — loc,  Derbysh..  Hants.. 
Herts.,  Leices.,  Norfolk,  Yorfa. 

Whitwood — see  Whitestone;  Eng., 
P- 

\\  hitworth — loc,  Dur.,  Lanes. 

Wharf — .\.-Sax.,  Hwearf,  a  wharf, 
a  shore. 

Whorton — see  Wharton. 

Wbjatt,  Wiart— D..  Wiegardt ; 
Deb.,  Wijaarda,  Wyatt;  F.,  Wia- 
arda;  Fl.,  Wuyts;  D.  B..  Wiet; 
P- 

Whybrow — From  Wyeborough  or 
Wyt^'brow :  loc,  on  the  Wye ;  D., 
Wihroe. 

Wick — A.  S.,  wic,  a  dwelling-place, 
a  mansion ;  see  Wigger. 

W'ickel — .\.  S.,  Wicele,  to  stagger, 
to  reel;  Ir.,  p. 

Wicker.  Wickers — see  Wick  and 
Wigger. 

Wickham — loc,  Berks.,  Essex, 
Hants..  Kent.  Suffolk. 

WiddiiomlK'.  Widdison — loc,  De- 
v..n.:Tr.,  p. 
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Wide— D.,    Dch.,   G.,   Weide;    S., 

Wide :  p. 
Widelake — From    Widelake;    loc., 

Cornw. 
VVkierburg;— Place  name. 
Wiesenberg — A  hill  surrounded  by 

jjreeii  meadow  of  grass. 
Widger.   Widgard— D.,     VViegart; 

S..  Wigert;  G.,  Wcidiger;  p. 
Wiggan — From       Wigan ;         loc. 

Lanes.;  D.  B.  Wiking,  Wighen; 

Dch..  Wijking;  p. 
V\'iggell — From  O.  H.  G.,  wig,  O. 

\-.  vig,  war;  dim.  form,  M.  G., 

Wegel,  Wiggele ;  p. 
\\ 'S^peland— Eng.,  p.;  see  Wignal. 
Wigger— N..  Vikarr;  D.  B.,  Wigar, 

Wigot,  Wicgar,  Wiga;  G.,  Wick, 

Wicke.  Wickert ;  Dch.,  Wishers; 

D.,      Weeke,      Wegge,     \Vich. 

Wiecke :     Wigh ;     S.,     Wickert, 

Wik,  Wigert ;  p. 
Wiggington — loc.  Herts,,  Yorks. 
Wigmore — loc,   Heref.,   Salop. 
Wignal — From    Wiggenhall;    loc, 

Xorfolk. 
W'igren — see  Wiggan. 
Wilbur,     Wilby— loc,     Northants., 

Xorfolk,   Suffolk:     A.   S..     wil. 

pleasant.  +onr,  a  bower,     by     a 

dwelling,       a       pleas  ant -bower, 

pleasant-dwelling. 
Wilbiirn — see  Welborn. 
Wilcken.   Wilken— D..   Dch..   Wil- 

kcn.  Wilkens:  Fl..  Wilkain :  G.. 

Wilcken ;  p. 
Wilcock.    Wilcox — Fl..   Wilcockx  ; 

D,  n..  Willac;  p.:  dim.  of  Will; 

Wilcox.    Will  le  Coq..    Will  the 

cook. 
Wilde— F..  Wildert,   Wilt:   D.   B.. 

Wilde:  p.:  G..  D..  Dch..  Wilde; 

]).     Adam  le  Wilde  in  Rot.  Obi. 

et  I'in,.  K.  John. 
\\'ilder— ^et  Wilde :  Wolder  is  lo- 

c.-il,  of  the  wolderne,  or  wilder- 


ness. John  atte  Wilderne,  Fine. 
R. 

Wilding— From  A.  S.,  and  O.  H. 
G.,  wild,  wald,  feriis;  patron>Tn- 
ic  form.  Eng.,  Wilding,  wood- 
meadow  ;  p. 

Wildman — Dch.,  Fl.,  Wildeman;  p. 

W^ilemar— N..  Vil-hjalmr;  F.,  Wil- 
helm,  Wilm  ;  D.  B..  Wilmar,  Wil- 
klm,  Wilelmus,  Willa;  G.,  Wil- 
helm;  Dch.,  Willemar;  p. 

Wilford— loc,  Notts.,  or  Williford. 
Staffs. 

Wiley,  Witley— D..  Wille,  Willig; 
Fl.,  Wyllie:  G..  Wiehic ;  Willich ; 
Dch..  Wieic,  Wille,  Wijie;  p. 

Wilhelm — see  Wilemar;  Guilbert. 

Wilke.Wilken— F..  Wilko;  Wilke; 
family  name,  F.,  Wilkcn;  Dch., 
Wilke,  Wilkes ;  p. ;  see  Guilbert. 

Wilkie — see  Wilke;  Hankie  is  the 
dim.  of  Hans  or  John,  as  Wilkie 
is  of  William. 

Wilkinson — see  Wilke ;  see  Guil- 
bert. 

Willard,  Willardsen — .\  personal  or 
descriptive  name ;  Willard  or 
Gueulard,  a  brawler:  see  Guil- 
bert. 

Willden- see  Wilde. 

Willement— N.,  Vil-mundr;  D.  B., 
Wilmar;  G.,  Willigmann;  Will- 
man:  Dch.,  Willeman;  p.:  Wille- 
ment, the  celebrated  artist,  is  an- 
other form  of  Fr.  Villcmain  and 
Guillemin ;  dim.  of  Guilleaume, 
Wilham,  Eng.  var.  Gilman. 

Willctt.  Williams— dim.  of  Will; 
see  Wilemar,  Guilbert. 

Willis — Willis  has  encroached  on 
Willow.s.  .Andrew  in  le  Wylies, 
Percy,  Cart. :  see  Guilbert. 

Wiltmore— see  Wilemar ;  a  pleasant 

Willouby.  Witloughby — loc,  Leics., 
Lanes'.  Xotls.,  Warw. ;  Scot!., 
place  name. 
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VllislIlT        S. 
lilM.    \\  i  — 

Mnsum     '.■'. 
SlalT...  V. 
Aliilakii 


l>> 


W.' 


N»rt..lk. 

1  .aiK-s..  > 
VS  l.ill..-.K. 

I  kTt(. 
Whiu-lur 


Will,' 
WliiU'.'i 

l,V  .'1 
W'.iiul'..- 

Wliiu 
Wl-.ilob 


\ 


■.,..  Winu'i-l— I-'"'"'     "■"■ 

■;  :  1..,-..  ViK. 
■    -..VI— I-mn.  Wiii-rav,:    ; 

.■ks. 

ivl     Wiiikk-.    Wiiikkr.    W:- 
.<  ..From       Winkliill: 
i-,n.  ■  (,r  IVh..  Wrkikk,:. 
-kii.t-lVli..  Wiiik-....^:  ;.  :  ■ 
'■.inih. 

■;..,ill-k.c..  Dcv.-m. 
■-.„-   l-r..n.  A.  S..  w'-.  .:-■•> 
-r.Bi.if.  irii-n.k     Si-.-.\  >■" 
.1.  r:..  Win...  Wiiiiii;-"!!'.  >." 
S.  Wine.  M'\  lii-!v!>    ■■'  -.  - 
Fitr..      Wiini.      W'li-f.     vi 
I  liiiii.  rjiiti..r.  liwytir  :   !  '  .  ' 
■u-i-.    ni'viu-aii.    111-.  :    ■;■■:.    '■'• 
W:l'-.'.  Oiifniu'!!.  ij-i:;.<-.  \^ 

\Vi-i,.:;;ir.  '   WiiiLck.    Wi-i- 
A\i;>:..".  lie. 
:'.  ■■■■■■::-  -\'W  .   Warw. 


:  Winch. 

?..     Dch.. 
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Witcoiiib — loc.,  Somers. 
Witherby — loc..  Worcest. 
Witheridge — loc.,  Devon. 
Witherington — From     Widdering- 

ton :  Inc.,  Northbd. 
Withers— \.,  Vioarr;  F..  Withers; 

FL,    Wittert:    G.,   Wietkd;  ©. 

IS..  Wider,  Widard;  p. 
Witmar.  Witnicr— loc.  Staffs. 
Witney — loc,  Bucks,  and  Heref. 
Wilt— Dch..  Witt;  p.;  see  White. 
Wittson — see    Watson. 
Wittwer— see  Whittier. 
Wix — loc.  Essex. 
Wi.\cey— From  Wlxley,  or  Whix- 

ley ;  loc.  Yorks. 
Wixon — loc.  Essex. 
Wocrner— see  Warner. 
Woffin<len  —  l''roni       Woolfenden ; 

loc. 
Wolf.    Wolfe — .As    the    bear    was 

sacred  to  Thor.  so  was  the  wolf 

to  Odin.      .\s  a    prefix    in    the 

Fng.   names  it  usually  loSes  the 

f.  as  in   WiK)lger  for  Wulfgar; 

Kiitr.  and. \I.(i.  form.  Wolf. 
Woifendalc.      Wolfendcn  — Uffen- 

ilcll.   the   doublet   of   the   native 

\\'ol  fen  dale.  Eng.  p. 
W'olfensperger^From  the  Wolfen- 

l»ers:  the  Wolfcn    was    an    old 

family  who  had  the  Wolf  in  their 

banni-r ;  their  caste     was     "The 

Wolfensbiirg." 
Wollard — IVoni  Walsworth;  loc 
W'ollrali —  Sign-name. 
WoLb>'.  W'olsey,  Wolseley,  Wolsey 

— Ic)c.  Staffs. 
Wolselilaejfer — Occupnlivc,  or 

trade   name;   pertaining   to   the 

maiuitactnring  of  wool. 
WolMerdir.liiR--k)C..   l^iKi.;   Ger., 

Wn^f^tan;  p. 
W'olsti'iiiKT^er — l>om        Wolsten- 

liiTg.  the  name  of  a  mountain. 
Wolters— -ec  Walters. 


Wolverton — loc,     Hants.,     Kent., 

Wilts. 
Woly — see  Wool. 
Womack — D.  B.,  Wimarch,  Wim- 

er;  p. 
Wonder — Surprise,  wonder. 
Wonderley,  Wunderlich,  Wunder- 

lie — Strange,  singular,  odd,  etc. 
Wonnacott — From  Onecote ;     loc, 

Staff.s.,  Middlesex. 
Wood— N.,  Uor;  D.,  Uhde.  Udo; 

D.  B.,  Udi ;  p. 
Woodall — From     WoocJhall ;     loc. 

Lines.,  Worcest.,  Yorks. 
Woodard— From   D.,   Wad,   Wod- 

der;  G.,  Woders;  D.   U.,  Wad- 

ard;  p. 
Woodbridge — loc.  Camb.,  Suffolk. 
Woodbiim — loc,   Northlxi. 
Woo<lbury — loc,  Cornw..     Devon.. 

Hants. 
Woodcock — dim.     of     L'de;       see 

Wood ;  a  corruption    of    Wood- 

cott,  or  Woodcote;  p. 
Woodend — loc.   Staffs.,  and  other 

counties. 
Wood  fa  11— loc,  Kent.,  and  Wilts. 
Woodford — loc,      Essex,      Glost., 

Somers. 
Woodhead — loc.  Ches.,  Northb<l. 
Woodhouse — loc,  Dcrbysh,,  Hants., 

Lanes.,  Staffs.,  Somers. 
Woodland — loc,  Devon..  Lanes. 
Woo<lley — lo-;.,    Devon..    Hants. 
Woodman— An    occnpative    name, 

or  a  man  that  lives  in  the  woods. 
Woodmaiisee,   \Voodmason — From 

Wood  man  St  one ;  loc.  Surrey  ;.V. 

S..  a  woodman's  vision. 
Woixlroffe,  Woodruff — loc.     Dor- 
set. ;  the  woodrceve  was  a  forest 

ranger. 
Woo<lrow — loc,   Dorset. 
WoodtlirojK — loc,  ncrb\sh..  Lines., 

0.\ford,  Yorks, 
Woof— D..  G..  Wulff;  p. 
Wookev — loc,  Somers. 
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Wool— loc,  Dorset.;  G..  Wolle;  D., 

Uhl.,  Woll;  p.:  the  fibre. 
Woolafie — From     Woolwich,     loc, 
Essex. 

Woolard — S.,  Wollert ;  p. 

Woolaston — see  Woolstan. 

Woolcock — G.,   Wolke ;   p. 

Woolcott — From  Woolscott ;  loc.. 
Staffs. 

Woolley — loc.,  Derbysh.  The  G., 
Wiilfwig,  became  in  England, 
Woolley. 

W'ooliscroft — From  Woolscroft, 
loc.,  Staffs. 

Woolsey — G.,  Woo(lschlaei>;cr.  the 
maker-up   of   wool. 

Woolstan — loc,  Ileref.,  Xorthants.. 
Staffs..  Salop.,  Worcest.  In  West 
England,  a  was  inserted  to  soft 
en  the  sound,  hence  W'ool stone 
became  Woolaston. 

Woolston — loc,  Hants.,  Oxford. 

Wootcn,  Wootten,  W'ootton — loc, 
Hants.,  Heref.,  Northaiits.,  Sa- 
lop., Somers.,  Staffs. 

Worberton — loc,  Ches. 

Word — loc.  Kent.,  Sussex. 

\^'o^den — see  Warden. 

Wordlev — From  Wonlslev ;  loc. 
Staffs. 

Wcirdsworth— Fl.,  AVadswertli ;     p. 

Workman — Eng.,  and  Ir.,  p. 

Worm— X.,  Onir;  D.  B..  Orm ;  D., 
Worm:  D  c  h.,  W  o  r  m  e  r ;  G., 
Wormt,  Wiirm:  p. 

Wornisley — loc,  Heref. 

Wormim — From  Warnham;  loc, 
Sussex. 

Worrt'll — loc,   Yorks. 

W'or.sdall— From  Worsall ;  1<k., 
Yorks. 

Worsencroli  —  F.iil,'..  Wfiol>croft. 
woohvorker. 

Worth — ioc.  Ches..  Snssex,  Yorks. 
From  O.  X.,  varor.  fortified  en- 
closure. 


W'orlhen.    Worthing — sec    Wor 

loc,  Sussex. 
Worlhington — loc,  I^iics..  Leice 

from   A.   S.,  Weordh-ung.  *< 

shipiiig-|-tun.  a  house,  a  wor-ihi 

ing-house. 
Wortley — loc.  Glost.,  Yorks. 
Worton — loc,  Middlesex. 
Worwood — see   Wycr  and  Woe 

from  G.,  Wermuth ;  p. 
Wosab — see  Washborn. 
Woudcnberg — Place       name :    i 

Wouden  mountains. 
Wralhall— Wraith.     Wreath,    i 

var.  of    A.    S.,    Wright,    rig 

-|-hall:  Eng.,  p. 
Wray — From  Wroc,  M.  E.,  \V 

nook  or  corner.     John  Wra. 

the  Lanes.  Ass.  R.  1176. 
\\'ren — see    Rennie ;   Wren.  W 

ham,  as  well  as  meaning  the  li 

itself  are  English  surnames. 
Wrench — G.,     Wrensch ;     p. ; 

Kemshaw. 
Wride,  Wright— D..     Wr^t. 

Wryde ;  loc,  Camb..  very  a 

mon    Eng..   p. ;   A,    S..   Wrif 

right. 
Wrightman — Trade  name,  relal 

of  the  maker  of  wheels. 
Writ.  Writt — A     writ ;     scripti 

writing. 
W'ritting— see  Writt. 
AA'urzbach — Place  name. 
W^vand,  Wyant— Dch ;  Wiejand 
Wvatt— Dch..  p. ;  see  Whyatt. 
Wybrow— D..   Wibroe;   see  W 

brow. 
\\'\clie,  Wvchley — loc.  Lines. 
Wvcr— Dch..   Weijer;   G.,     \^ 
\Virrwa ;  D.  B.,  Wiuar,  Wiu 

P- 
Wykeham — loc,     Hants.,      U 

Xorthants.,  Yorks, 
Wykes — loc,     Northants.,     Sa 

-Surrey. 
Wylcr.  Wylic— see  Whiley. 
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Wyman — N.,  Vermundr;  D.  B., 
Wimund,  Wimer;  Dch.,  Wey- 
man,  Wijmen ;  G.,  Wimmer, 
Weiman ;  5.,  Weman ;  Fl.,  Wy- 
man; p. 

Wynder — see  Winder. 

Wyndham— From  Wingham,  ioc., 
Norfolk ;  or  Wymondham,  Leices, 

Wynn — see  Winn. 

Wyre — see  Wyer. 

Wyss— A.  S.,  Wiss,  a  wise-rtan,  a 
prince;  p. 

Yalden— From  Yalding;  ioc.,  Kent. 

Yale— Fl.,  Jell;  p. 

Yank — see  Hankes ;  nickname. 

Yarde — Ioc.,  Somers. 

Yarham — From  Yarm,  Ioc,,  Yorks. 

Yardley — Ioc.,  Northants.,  Wor- 
cest. 

Yarrow— Ioc,  Scotl.,  Somers. ;  also 
Jarrow,  Dur. 

Yates — N.,  Geitr;  G..  Jatey,  Jaite; 
Fr.,  Jette;  p.;  see  Gates. 

Yaxley — Ioc,  Camb.,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk; from  F.,  Jak. 

Yeasrer — see  Eager. 

Yeaman,  Yeoman — Fl.,     Jemayne; 

P- 

Yeames — D.,  Gjems ;  G.,  Jambert, 
Gems;  Dch.,  Jampert,  Jamkes, 
Gemen ;  Fl.,  Jamar,  Jamart, 
[ambers,  James ;  D.  B.,  James ; 
P- 

Yearsley — Ioc,  Yorks. 

Ycck — see  Eck. 

Yeowell — From  Yovil ;  Ioc,  Som- 
ers.;  see  Jewel. 

Verbury — From  Yearby ;  Ioc, 
Yorks. 

Yonge— D.,  Dch..  Fl.,  G.,  Jong, 
Jung.  Junger,  Junior;  p. 


Yorston — From  Yorton;  Ioc,  Sa- 
lop. 

Yorwarth — From  Yoadwrath;  Ioc, 
Yorks. 

Yost — see  Just. 

Youd — Dch.,  Joode;  D.,  Jud;  p. 

Youlton — Ioc,  Yorks. 

Young — see  Yonge. 

Younger — D.,  Junker;  p. 

Youngman — G.,  Jungman;  p.;  D., 
Dch. 

Youngmay — Eng.,  p. ;  Martin  le 
Youngemay. 

Yoxall— Ioc,  Staffs. 

Zabriskie — Polish,  p. 

Zachrau — Scan.,  p. 

Zachreson — D.,  p. ;  dim.,  Zach. 

Zalinske — Polish,  p. 

Zane — Fr.,  Zany,  a  buffoon. 

Zanger — Occupative  or  trade  name, 

Zahn — -The  Germ.     Zahn,     is     the 

equivalent  of  tooth. 
Zanger — Occupative  or  trade  name. 
Zanzot — dim.,  Zane. 
Zarbock — G.,  p. 
Zeigerhirt — Goat-herder. 
Zeigler — G.,  trade  name. 
Zeitler— G.,  trade  name. 
Zemmerman — A  carpenter ;  p. 
Zenger — G.,  p. 
Zenick — G.,   Zenock ;   p. 
Zenthoefer — G.,  p. 
Zerbe— O.  H.  G.,  p. 
Ziemer,  Ziemmer-— Germ.,  p. 
Ziles — see  Giles. 
Zimmerman,   Zimmermann — Germ. 

von  Zimmermann,  carpenter ;  p. 
Zink— G.,  Eng.,  sink;  also  a  metal. 
Zobell— D.,  p. 

Zucker — G.,  p. ;  a  dressmaker. 
Zwick,  Zwickey — G.,  p. 
Zysling— D.,  p. 
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Addresses  of  Genealogical  Societies  and 
Libraries. 

'I'lif  tollcjwidj;  li>i>  iiiiliatii.'  tin.'  ^rcai  :iiiil  growing  interest  r.v 
*.-Ntant  anuin,i;-  iIk-  [itdjik'  oi"  tlic  wurld  in  llic  suhjert  of  Silica Ioij\-. 

Our  ri;i(liTS  mIkj  wisli  \n  (il,t;iiii  ^fcncalui^ical  information,  or  bc«.l(- 
(if  family  piMli^Ti'fs.  flc  arc  advised  tn  correspond  with  the  secR-tarv..t 
tlie  (.iniealr-fiical  S<ieiciy  of  I'tali.  47  R.  Swith  Temple  Street.  Sah  Like 
City,  rt;ih,  wlio  will  assist  ihini  in  pnienrinji  ihc  information  or  ixiili- 
dL-.iro<I.  'I'lii<  i>  reeomnKMiiivd  llt■c[lll^e  iii  chanjiifes  and  alditioii-  !:i,^: 
are  likelv  lo  ocirar  in  tlie  linsi:K--s  and  addresses  nanieil  in  these  list-  jf 
which  ihf  Secretary  may  l.e  informed. 

I  leneaiouical  Soc'etv  of  [  'lali.  47  E.  Sc.ntli  Temple  St.,  Salt  Lake  On. 
I  'tall. 

Till-  Siii-ii'tv  has  in  its  lartte.  btainifnl  liuildin^  an  interest!::.: 
liliriiry  of  al:oHt  .xlWHI  v.>lunu-s.  The  larger  part  of  the  books  i-OTr.c 
friiiii  tliL'  easttT'ti  seetinii.s  of  the  United  States  and  from  Great  Briiair. 
and  eoMiiisi.i  of  tlic  standard  .Vmt-riian,  Knijli.sh,  Scandinavian,  l-ren;- 
nnd  Ccrnnin  lionkii,  with  sotm-  vit:il  recoril.s  ihirlhs,  deaths  and  n:ar- 
riaifi's),  and  town  and  ennnty  histories  coiitainint;  brief  gencalotiic?  « 
families.  The  German  section  consi.ils  of  about  SOO  hooks.  Olbr: 
niiliciiialities  Jiri'  re|>rcsi-nted  bv  ;t  few  well  selected  volumes. 

The  SiK-iely  i-aii  Katlu-r  mdy  stich  records  a-^  arc  printed  an'i  »■' 
.--ale:  it  fijilows.  therefore,  ilial  the  ureal  mass  of  records  are  vti  ir. 
the  <Ti.L.-inal  riiaiiustri|-.i  in  the  l.Kalities  where  they  are  made.  To  ft: 
al  du-  inliiriLuitiiiii  i-"ni:iimil  ihcri-in,  personal  search  must  be  nia^f 
by  SMiiie  Mile  uii  the  liTumirl.  .Mihouiih  the  Society  bas  no  atithiri:*- 
livi-  revri.>eiii;iiiii'!.  lither  in  this  conntry  or  in  any  foreign  nation,  :; 
kei[i,i  ill  ti'iieh  iviih  a  tiiiiobiT  cii  c"tn|ielent  persons  whose  servu-i? 
miiv  (n-  olpiainiil.  'Ihf  .'^mietv  lias  heliied  a  Krtal  tn.-inv  peoplv  !•■ 
.ititain  evii-n.Url  i;em-al.'L'ii->  fftn  Iii:nipc,  and  will  continue  its  useful- 

The  ."^oiiiiy  now  ha>  I'ai-ilitiis  for  the  proper  safe  fceepirj;  o: 
ri.Mrrls  While  persi'ii*  iir  families  arc  unable  to  keep  tbeir  onii 
re.cinl-  nf  teiiiph-  vMirk.  the  Sucietv  will  undertake  to  properly  arrangt. 
rei'irrl  ;iiicl  ]in-erM-  ri-ciircl-.  iiiakir  i>vit  the  temple  sheets,  and  atler.; 
u.  Mil  wurk  l.eiii«  .l..ni-.  icriiis  :.ii<l  c.ndilions  will  be  furnished  or 
:,l.l.Ii,ali..n. 

It  U  Mv'ii-^U  nri;e(l  th.n  tin-  iie"].le  Rencrally  becotnc  profieienl  ii: 
keefiiii.'  ihiir  nun  reiMril-.  'Im  aiil  ill  this,  the  Society  has  held  man; 
rla-.-e-  "i  iii-iniitinii.  aiici  iniiiiiK  in  the  future  to  continite  this  iviitk, 
i.il.iii.L'  the  ill^l^|;l■li^'^l-  tn  ilie  uanls  and  stakes.  .-X  lar^,  wet]-ei[uii)p«-i 
,la->i  ruMiri   i>  |irinir!i(i   in   ihe  Snoielys  bnildinfi  near  the  library  for 

Ml  I  aiiir-d.M  Saim-  are  iiniierl  In  become  members,  .^nnwl 
„■,  lnblr^hil•-  ar,  ..btaiind  b>  a  'Irst  T>aj'ucnt  of  $2.  which  includes  iht 
.■r.iniiii-.  111.  ihc:'  J^l  yi  irly  iluTiafler,  Life  memberships  are  isfoti 
fur  .*H'.  mil  \,;ir-  lu  inv   olv  i  n  mi   which  to  pay  that  sum. 

\li mill  r-hi]'  •"  ■'■e  S...i.iv  is  strictly  personal,  and  cannot  it 
tran-fern  i|  irMin  'Hie  |m t-^'h;  u-  :in.iihcr.  .\  husband's  memberfhir 
dol■^  i:i-l  include  the  v.if. ''  mcmlicrship,  nr  the  rcverw,      MemberfhiT 
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in  the  Society  gives  the  mtmbers  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  library,  to 
search  the  books  and  to  copy  therefrom  all  names  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled- In  temple  work,  a  person  is  limited  lo  four  lin«,  namely:  (1) 
his  father's  line,  (2)  his  father's  mother's  line,  (3)  his  mother's  father's 
line,  and  (4)  his  mother's  mother's  line.  This  limitation  also  governs 
the  right  of  members  in  the  Society  to  take  names  from  the  Society's 
hooks.  Noin-niembers  who  wish  to  use  the  library  can  do  50  only  on 
application  to  and  permission  from  the  Board  of  Directors.  Members 
who  find  difficulty  in  visiting  the  library,  because  of  living  a  long  dis- 
tance from  it  or  because  of  other  reasons,  may  have  the  records 
searched  by  a  competent  clerk,  by  application  to  the  office  of  the 
Society.  Charges  are  to  members  of  the  Society,  40  cents  an  hour  to 
non-members,  50  cents. 
w  Eii.'^laiu!  Historic  Genealogical  Sdcit-iy.  'i  .Xsliliiirtoii  Place.  Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 

The  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society  was  formed  in 
1844,  "for  the  purpose  of  collecting,  preserving,  and  publishing  gene- 
alogical and  historical  matter  relating  to  New  England  families,  and 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  the  cabinet," 

Few  genealogical  books  were  printed  in  America  prior  to  the 
founding  of  the  Society.  Since  its  incorporatitm.  almost  every  gene- 
alogical work  of  consequence  in  American  is  traceable,  cither  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  influence  of  the  Sociely,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant genealogical  society  in  America, 

Annual  dues  $5.00,  including  subscription  to  the  Ma«a/i*ic. 
-lim  I'lililic  LiUrary.  lioston.  Mas-;aclnisi'Us. 

I'ossesses  a  complete  genealogical  department  with  exceptionally 

LV  Viirk  Ck-ncalin'ical  atid  l'.io?:ra]ihical  Socictv.  226  West  58tli  Street. 
New  York-.  New  York. 

Fairlv  good   American   collection:  specialized  on   Ne«    York  fam- 
ilies.     Old  Dutch   records.     Closed   to  tht  general   public.     I'or  mem- 
hers   only.        .Annual    dues   $10.(M).    tiu-luding   subscripiii.u    to    S.H-ictv 
Magazine, 
w  N'ork  I'tiMic  I.ilirarv.  New  York,  New  York. 
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574  SURNAME  BOOK. 

West  families.     Qtntains  unique  and  complete  index  to  all  AmericiB 
liublishcd    pcdiprccs.        .Attendants    are    courteous    and    helpful   w 
bcRinncrs, 
Society,  Sons  of  the  .American  Kevolution  of  California,  621-625  Citi- 
zens' National  Bank  Biiiidins.  Los  Ang;eles,  California, 

Has  an  excellent  small  library  of  American  genealogies,  courteous 
attendants  and  excellent  service. 
California  Genealogical  Society,  small  general  library  now  housed  ir, 
the  Siitro  Lilirarj'.  a)rncr  Webster  ami  Sacramento  Streets.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

AMERICAN'  HISTORICAL  SOCIETIES. 
I.ist  furnished  by  Congressional  Librarian,  Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Antiquarian  Socitiy,  Worcester.  Massachusetts. 

New  Jersey  Historical  and  ficncalogical  Society,  Trenton,  New  Jer«v, 

Lincoln  Record  Society,  Canol  Bill.  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Rhode  Island  Historical  .Society.  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Connecticut  Historical  Society,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

Yale  University  Library,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Harvard  University  Library,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Connecticut  State  Library.  Hartfoni,  Connecticut. 

Old  Northwest  Geneal<ii;ical  Socielv,  187  Ea.st  Broad  Street,  Columbus. 
Ohio. 

\\-    ■rn  Reserve  Historical  S<K:ety,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

'  .       lia  State  University,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

■  nsin  Slate  Historical  .Society.  Mailison,  Wisconsin. 

Ai'iMisota  Historical  Society.  St.  i'aul,  Minnesota. 

'.■'  ■:.  •■.  lustilute  Library,  Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Genealosfical  Department.  Otnaha  fiiblic  Library.  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

International  I'cderalion  of  Geneakijjists.  Henry  Byron  Phillips.  Presi- 
dent. "04  St.  Clair  Bnildinji^,  San  Francisco,  Cahfomia. 

EUROPEAN  LIBRARIES  AND  SOCIETIES. 
Society  of  Genealogists  of  London.  ■<  lUoonisburj'  Square.  \V.  C,  Lon- 
don. England. 

Small  Rcncral  collcilinn  wiih  many  MSS.  copies  of  English  Wilb 
and  heeds.     For  members  only.     Courteous  attendants  and  scholarly 
officials, 
(uiildliall  Library.  GuiUHiall.  E.  C.  London.  England. 

This  is  the  most  up-io-date  cenealogical  repository  in  London. 
Has  n  line  c<il1e.-tii>n  nf  I'm^lish  and  some  European  and  American 
books.     Courteous  anil  lieli>ful  attendants  with  good  index  facilities. 

British  Mtiscnni,  Ijuidon.  I-jiglan.l. 

Has  n  weatlli  of  t-'cui-alociral  material  which  is  to  poorlr  indextd 
and  arrauEid  ibal  only  exjurls  can  profit  much  from  books  there. 

I Ingiienot  < iem-alogical  Snciitv.  Col.  D.  G.  Pitcher, 3  Buckingham  Gatt. 
S.  W..  London,  JMi^kin.l. 
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The  foUowiiifi  are  Societies  in  name  only.    They  publish  books 
which  are  subscribed  for  by  members: 

Surrey  Parish  Register  Society.  \V.  Bruce  Bennerman.  Esq.,  F,  S.  A.. 
The  Lindens.  Sydenham  Roa<l.  Cra>'(!on,  or  140  Wardour  Street. 
London,  W.,  England.  >^ 

Jewish   Historical   Society   of   England,   Frank   H'aes.  .28   Bassett 

Road,  W..  London,  England. 
Scottish  Historical  Society.  A.  I".  Stewart.  Esq.,  7<)  G/eat  ICing  Street, 

Rilinhurgh,  Scotland.  -     y,     , 

(ienealogiska  ByrAn,  Upsala,  .Sweden. 
I'crsonliistoriska    Samfundet,  Stockholm,  Sweden. 
Nn  research  work  done  by  this  society. 

r.ENRALOGICAL   PROFESSIONAL   RESEARCHERS. 
EUROPEAN. 

Ge/irge  Minns.  English  Genealogist  and  Researcher.  17  Paragon  Street, 

Norwich.  England. 
Henry  firay,  1  Churchfield  Road,  East  Acton,  London,  England. 
George  Sherwood,  5  Bloomshury  Square,  W.  C.  London,  England. 
Charles  A.  Bernau,  Genealogi.st,  20  Charlesville  Road.  London.  \V.. 

England. 
1-  Matthews.  93  Chancery  Lane,  London,  England, 
Julius  Hilleter.  Feld  Street.  41,  Winlcrthur,  Switzerland. 
Mrs.  Maria  Wright.  Brandes  .Mle  L  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

AMERICAN  GENEALOGICAL  BOOKSELLERS. 

Goodspeed's  Book  .Shop.  (Successors  to  Geo.  E.  Littlefiehl > ,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

I'Vank  J.  Wilder,  46  Comhill,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Noah  F.  Morrison.  314.  316,  318  W.  Jersey  Street.  Elizabeth.  New 
[crsev. 

W,  \V.  N'ishet,  12  South  Broadway,  St.  I^uis.  Missouri. 

The  -VWine  Book  Co.,  295  Ninth  Street.  Brooklyn.  New  York. 

Genealogies  and  Registers.  Noah  Farnham  Morrison,  314-318  W.  jer- 
sey Street.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 

Jciel  Munscll  &  Sons.  Booksellers.  Al'jauy.  New  York. 

"The  first  American  genealogy  was  printed  in  1787.  Very  few 
were  issued  in  the  next  fifty  years.  Our  business  was  established  in 
1828  and  the  printing  of  genealogies  was  begun  in  1841  by  the  founder, 
Joel  -Munscll.  and  carried  on  until  his  death  in  1880:  since  then  il  has 
been   continued  by  (he  present  firm."     (Extract  from  catalog.) 
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KNGr.rSlI  (.KXEALOGICAL  HOOKS liLLEKS. 
Hoiirv  (iray.  1  Cliii re li field  KckuI.  East  Acton,  London,  Eiijilanl. 
Book  Dealers.  I  Scraiul  llanilL  Hanliiif;;.  <il.  Russell  Street.  Blri.ni- 

bury.  Ijjiukiii.  Kn_<;lan(i. 
Walfi.rii  ISrothers.  \ew  Oxford  Sireet.  London.  England. 
Bernard  llalliday.  14  ilii^heross  Sireet,  I-eicesier,  Eiig'iand. 
Bailey  Brothers.  Xcwitiji^tun  Causeway.  S.  K,.  London.  F.nglanil. 
B.  Quaritc!i,  11  (iraflon  Street, ont  of  New  Bond  St..  Lon<lon,  F.n;,'l:iiv! 
International  Association  of  Antiquarian  Bookseilers.  3.^  Pond  Siru-: 

Frank  Kerslake,  Secretary,  1  [amjistead,  \,  W..  Lon-'on,  En;;lan 
ADDKF.SSMS  Ol"  (IKNFALOGIC.M.  MAGAZINES, 
The  Utah  Geuealoi;ical   Historical   Maf^azine.  pnblished  <|i.iartcr!y  i.. 

The  Genealogical  Societv  of  L'tali.  47  li.  South  Temple  Street.*  Sa- 

Lake  Cily.  I'tali. 
New  Llngland  Historical  and  (ienealogical  Register,  published  tjuartcrl; 

by  the  N.   K.   Historic  Genealogical  Society,  ^>  .^shbiirton   I'liici', 

Boston.  Mas-achiisctts. 
The  New  Vork  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Record,  pub1i>he'l  c|uar- 

terlv  bv  ibe  Xew  Vmk  ( ienealogical  and  Biographical  Societv.  "■ 

\V.'25th  Street.  New  Vork  New  Vork. 
The  Massadnisetis  Magai^inc.  published  quarterly  by  tlie  Salem  I'rv?- 

Coni|inny,  Salcni.  Ma-sachusctt<. 
American  Sneiety  of  I'ulonial  r^iniilies.  (ie4)rge  .\.  Smith.  Secretary.'. 

I'.eac^ni  Street,  lln>ton.  Ma-;vachusetts. 
I ',enealfig> ,  u  nimtthiv  niaga/ine  of  .\rnerican  .\ncestrv.  piiblishe-l  ''■■ 

William  .\I.  Glcnicn-.  Macken.ack.  New  Jersev. 
The  Libert-  Hell.  |)id;li-bcd  bv  Societv.  Sons  of  the  .\merican  Kevc:,' 

lii.n  ,.;  Galitnrnia.  '.il-c'.-  f-li^en^  Natit.nal  Bank  Building.  1.- 

Angeles,  Calitornia. 
The  \ir-inia  .\laL;a/^ine  of  ili-;iury  and  I'.iography.  published  quartcrli 

hy  "ibi-  \irginia  llisinrical   Societv.  Richmond.  \'irginia, 
Wa-bingion  lli-kirical  <Jiianvrly,  publish;--!  by  Washington  Univer^ii> 

and  Slate  Hivtnrical  S.'ciely,  Seattle,  \Va<hinf!:ton. 
l-"vervbo'v's  .\nce>tr-.  jmbli-he]  i|uarterlv  at  Ind'anapolis,  Indiana. 
The  iV.ii'^ree  Kf-i-dT.  Gcnr-c  Sherw.""!,  F,  S,  G..  Editor,  5  BI.x.t-- 

l.urvS<ir,.m.  L-.-V-n.  l-.ti-land- 
The  Geneal..:::-!,  puMi-bed  .iu;irtcrl\  in  Lon^'im.  England. 
1  )i-r-et  Keep'-.  V.     \.  I'r'-.  I-Mii,,r,  227  Stran'l,  Ijondon.  England. 

Sa'i:;'K-  iviiiiv-  I'  ill  hf  "i-iU  nf  thi'  alicive  publications  on  applicaiioi- 
t..  tb.'  vnri.^iis  (.Ihur-, 

(,i:\i:  \i  I  ii;ir\L  i>i'I'\rtm1':nts  in  newspapers. 

iK-iTcl  l'\.iii—  \i  V -.  S;'iii-  ',i'>  ;ii'i!  Senii-Weeklv  Tnesdav  issue.  SaV 

l.;;k,    «   iP.    [Vi'j 
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